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TO 


THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 


Sire, 

In  humbly  dedicating  this  volume  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, without  having  asked  your  gracious  permission 
t«  do  so,  I  am,  perhaps,  departing  from  ordinary 
rules ;  but  if  so,  it  is  from  no  want  of  confidence  ia 
your  royal  condescension  and  benignity,  qualities 
which  have  preeminently  distinguished  your  Ma- 
jesty from  the  first  moment  of  your  reign,  and  added 
to  the  high  sentiment  of  loyalty,  that  of  personal  at- 
tachment, in  the  hearts  of  your  faithful  subjects.  It 
isbecause,  from  peculiar  considerations  in  a  case  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  I  think  it  more  <;onsistent  with 
feelings  of  the  most  dutiful  and  profound  respect 
towards  your  Majesty,  to  invoke  publicly  your 
royal  attention  to  a  work  on  the  subject  of  colonial 
slavery,  without  presuming  to  ask  for  your  consent. 

The  unfortunate  and  anomalous  situation  of  a 
large  class  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whom  I  am 
a  feeble  advocate,  recommends  their  causae  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  to  the  audience  and  protection  of  the 
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throne.  Over  a  large  proportion  of  them  yopr  Ma- 
jesty is  the  immediate  and  sole  legislator ;  and  all 
are  destitute  of  any  such  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  are ,  governed,  as  the  other 
subjects  of  these  United  Kingdoms  directly  or  in- 
directly enjoy  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Thdr 
legislative  influence  exists  in  the  heart  of  the  Sove- 
reign alone. 

Nor  have  they  that  important  resort,  when  ag- 
grieved, either  m  the  formation  or  administration  of 
the  laws,  which  their  free  fellow-subjects  possess. 
They  cannot  state  their  wrongs  or  their  sufferings 
by  petitions,  even  to  the  common  father  of  his 
people.  '  They  have  no  public  voice ;  or  none  to 
which  they  dare  give  utterance. 

To  the  generous  feelings  of  your  Majesty,  these 
disabilities  will  become  motives  for  listening,  with 
patient  and  favourable,  attention,  to  a  voluntary  ad- 
vocate of  that  helpless  class,  comprising  near  a  mil- 
lion <rf  your  Majesty's  subjects,  who  was  long  an 
eye-witness  of  their  calamitous  situation,  and  now 
desires  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  your  throne,  a  full  ac- 
.coimtjof  it,  supported  by  what  will  be  found  decisive 
vcvidence,  for  your  Majesty's  compassionate  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  their  great  further  misfortune,  especially  that 
of  the  agricultural  slaves,  whose^  general  lot  is  by 
far  more  severe  than  that  of  the  domestics,  that 
their  situation  and  treatment  are  known,  for  the  most 
part,  only  to  those  who  have  a  deep  interest  in  con- 
cealing all  that  is  most  oppressive  in  them  from 
European    minds,    and    exhibiting  in   a  ifallacious 
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view  every  real  or  pretended  mitigation.  It  is  not 
distance  of  position  only  that  gives  facility  to  such 
deceptions ;  for  the  nature  of  the  system  makes  the 
discovery  of  its  worst  practical  abuses  extremely  dif- 
ficult, even  on  the  spot,  except  to  its  immediate 
administrators,  or  persons  long  resident  among  them. 
Those  oppressions,  especially  of  the  plantation  slaves, 
which  are  at  once  the  most  general  and  most  per- 
nicious, the  excess  of  their  forced  labour,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  their  sustenance,  are  easily  con- 
cealed from  transient  visitors ;  and  can  be  estimated 
only  by  those  who  have  seen  them  at  all  hours  and 
seasons ;  and  have  been  enabled  to  examine,  in  its 
details,  the  interior  eccmomy  of  the  plantations. 

To  lay  open  these  sources  of  error,  and  remove 
the  misconceptions  that  have  arisen  from  them  in 
many  upright  and  intelligent  minds,  have  been 
leading  objects  in  the  work  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  humbly  to  present  to  your  Majesty.  For 
those  purposes  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  review 
the  evidence  given  before  Parliament  near  forty 
years  ago,  by  some  distinguished  public  characters, 
chiefly  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  naval  and  military 
services,  who  had  visited  the  colonies ;  and  some  of 
whom  had  been  long  on  the  West  India  station : 
not  certainly  with  a  view  to  impeach  tbe  sincerity  of 
their  opinions,  or  the  respectability  of  their  judg- 
ments; but,  on  the  contrary,  to  shew  that  even 
such  men,  eminent  though  some  of  them  were  fot 
their  talents,  as  well  as  illustrious  from  their  public 
services,  were  unable  to  avoid  those  errors  into  which 
strangers  of  distinction  are  led,  when  they  form 
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iar>lK>4eiLVerit  ^^ootic^d^  as  itds^iU-isitediby  tome 
i)f  the  exikmai  t  <i^onea^^^  to  ^wbakHr  l^bwAitii^jfd&fAyb 
Innfdtft;^  they  liaMe  none  moi^  iieaeailsyi^f>f^tfaei^aiiie 
high  character,  to  ckei  >But  its  age  lalsoiisoBstiliutcb 
its  f]ftfe^nuMat  value,  in  tfae^ii8etD^\iibi4^ija6nKf  9j^4 
][)Iy  it^r  because,  iti  tdbreiiK'tttibe^petm^ia^^ 
that^-emlenceiwoj^givea,  thsoaasInd^n^^ianijriJdGtaibt 
or  idraii^li  ^f ^  &uite>  whioh  >pfaQha]  Ahajbtheseonttehiigeii 
fapcsied  witaessto 'Wpr^yjMiilxbefat^ural]fte3 
thay^garm  o&slavidiy,  'wvy  ^ifl§iyfd6cfeiti£D.i^xg:>Ioqf> 
/  i^^houltt^  jyouf '  Majesty  ^tttflre^itUenj|;oiidctoo«»iol£4b 
^coflb^wkM  1  barrdt'WvHiteti  «otv>|bbil  ^idyjeot^'^oinptb^ 
trwretttieth  lo>  theiforty->.^k)dhcyagff  ^i4higotf<^^  ysiAi 
^Ib^^nd^  that  ihi  defender  nc^/itiiBM^ainedii  odpitbe 
paiti  of>-the  Jdgio'  eoloiije&v  ^  q^ita^  ihcdnditdlfil^tcdttt 
that  which  their  agents  formerly^  ealfadLit^aiKiigdlaitt 
^SiA^ti?aaA  others  to s«q?piiMrt ;ifandiqfnstiilntksi  iftr«A@ct, 
AdUi^e]Mdiiai»i)«r'(^  their  b^cmiKit  .)|titr()itecmeba«<^ 

io  Kis^^iisiREftnJbUesi  »iid  thai  i^iahttttr^^iMtdlafge?  ]|a?i6 
beki  ^ve»^%  4mbi^(pgii<liai0^i|fSitm^  ^Ml  hfrA% 

jddeflf»ilto^^'^mid>nf^)mt'>t^  ]39iir>1^i»i^ai9r|bl{>e- 

orddheA  )9tif|iia  a^^ot^m;>b  A^t  tte$dlef>l^^igfiti<« 

been  tiiltei«fe  t>^^f*thii^  i^  ofPiOrtffl 
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faftiantaJyij^atoJDtttioiis/^iwfege  torated  wi|h.4iief«ili 
most  tenderness  and  liberality,  as  their  wititetste 
theilmssfirtbd^  ^eyi  admits  m  effMt;  thal;;4he;jfe^at- 
meat  "^iaidothBii  iaas^  negUgebt^  'Sopdid/anid  Beterei 
a^i(|iioliititeiitii  aik^^ed.;  They  fteknorwkdg^  that 
*eniekierfiht<piuiidinieat'yrereitlien>i^  and  that 

tb*uliuvHomflbrtted:;n(>TprottctiaD  againtt  them}  that 
il^  pmaeiiaiilidB^Qfrtiffiirnlimben)  by  natWe  iaoreiisdi 
ifairiiioiebSierfeqf  jstdidltaide^i^  (their  mastiBrs; .  a44 
tUab ithjerisfir^^ilAibf  decseads  ua  popnlatiQa !  woas; .  ih 
aagntf  atr  aneasdf e^itupukab^e  i  ito .  avaricioils  r  <QpfMroibiQa 
aiubaieg^eiftl^i  u^nb  jdminenk ;  pkuaiter  and  bokmfd 
apologist,  S^vj^ellii^lhas  ^rinoe,  etspt^ssly  a^i^ed} 
thatofiaaoti^hnoAQdiifwrnie,^^  eernMncd  wiilkji<5dv^re 
hboiHOTKr^ri^jvbry  ftdquAot  aaime«ro&nidrflaMt|hjanfcxBig 
thiB^pkMMtioniiilata^s^-Eifedkiitg  ^^tfi^isamefiinfeMJMl 
sibiok) theriri&spml&ble .'  iwiUiedsi^  S .  'haiiet  alludbd  f ta, 
diottglifoithfikcxIahsMur , >riefnaf kably^  iigbfc,  ^ = ibidt )  tiieif 

.JdSmmt  fffirrthenpitoaant  itdj^mUmB,  ai^  ffafis  faigliRit 
QfiiDttifddmiitbottkjjr,  thrinf^  ^e  cotodciattol&Mfoof  b  the 
former  case  much  further  down.  They  da^fiodM 
9«qf  <;9giBleiiee8Mnb>^  hubismity  mAbrtgesAxwiX  of 
fteivfil  bad  j&m^ii^i  i^lafikipfimf«mii^  rate^ 

i^^lliiMfdftt^iii^  indeimllSQ7rfimiAMQX}kf^ii^^ 
»ifli}9i»^pfitiiEtt»(fiea4mre(0iylHe^      ^dbbe  -nlMfMvfe 

^Jfdii^iP^vlaitfeiiofc  ^$l1r^liftf in<|QwisjtQtltiiw^ 

isq?W¥dm^t9t/werfeii(^Uvf]^nd{/suj9hi^>'t0(ft)tti9f 
8aM9il9M%d«gc»fo  ttte  4emw^>a|6Ju8ticf  todhhu> 
Qii#i%^  flM»i©frJbm?*fei1Wxmld^^D|feJl^sl5,  worthy 
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Majesty's  attention.  But  I  have  shown  in  this  work, 
that  the  policy  of  casting  back  on  past  times,  all  that 
is  most  reproachful  in  the  system,  and  taking  credit 
thereby  for  sUleged  reformations,  is  by  no  m^a^s 
new ;  and  that  the  present  iteration  of  it  has  no  just 
claim  to  confidence. 

Could  I  hop9  that  my  delineation  of  slavery 
throughout,  a3  contained  in  the  present  and  former 
volume,  would  be  honoured  with  a  perui^al  by  your 
Majesty,  I  should  not  doubt  that  the  result  would  be 
a  conviction  in  your  royal  mind,  that  the  alleged 
improvements  are,  for  the  most  part,  fictitious  or 
illusory.  In  respect,  at  Iq^t,  of  the  grand  econo^ 
mical  oppressions  of  excessive  labour,  and  inader 
quate  maintenance,  I  have  shown  that  the  case  is 
not  materially  filtered,  by  what,  I  trust,  will  be  found 
irrefragable  proofs.  If  not,  it  must  be  because,  not 
merely  the  enenxies  of  the  system,  but  its  friends, 
apologists,  and  administrators,  are  supposed  to  have 
concurred  in  defaming  it;  for  I  have  relied  upon 
the  evidence  on  the  colonial  side  alone. 

I  humbly  submit,  on  the  whole,  to  your  Majesty's 
judgment,  that  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
which  I  ha^ve  delineated,  both  in  point  of  law  and 
practice,  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  that  free  and  happy  constitution  over  which  your 
Majesty  has  the  happiness  and  glory  to  preside,  than 
repugnant  to  the  clearest  dictates  of  religion,  justice, 
and  humanity ;  and  such  as  ought  no  longer  to  be 
maintained  or  tolerated  within  your  Majesty's  do- 
minions. 
That  your  Majesty's  life  may  be  prolonged,  with 
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every  public  and  private  blessing,  long  after  the  aged 
^>«.subject,  who  has  now  the  honour  to  address  you, 
$hall  be  called  to  his  account  before  the  King  of 
]|^ngs,  and  that  among  the  felicities  and  glories  of 
your  reign,  may  be  our  deliverance  from  the  guilt 
and  reproach  of  colonial  slavery,  is  the  ardent  .wish 
and  prayer  of 

Sire, 

Your  Majesty's  faithful  and  devoted 

Servant  and  Subject 

JAMES  STEPHEN. 
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PREFACE- 


The  hope  of  engaging  at  this  critical  and  arduous 
juncture  of  political  affairs,  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
time  of  British  statesmen  and  legislators,  as  would 
be  necessary  for  the  perusal  of  the  work  1  now  offer 
to  the.  public,  may  seem  idle  and  presumptuous ; 
yet  for  their  use  chiefly  it  has  been  composed. 

Why  it  was  not  sooner  finished  and  published,  is 
partly  explained  in  my  introductory  chapter ;  and  if 
the  apologies  there  made  are  not  thought  sufficient, 
let  me  here  claim  the  indulgence  due  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age.  The  composition  of  a  work  like  this 
becomes  laborious,  in  proportion  as  memory,  in  the 
promptness  of  its  suggestions,  declines ;  and  my  sight 
also  having,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  been 
greatly  impaired,  the  task  of  keeping  up,  in  my 
reading,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  information  and 
discussion  in  a  voluminous  public  controversy,  has 
been  more  than,  consistently  with  official  and  private 
duties,  I  could  easily  sustain. 

The  best  evidence  of  my  own  sincere  persuasion, 
that  such  a  work  was  wanted,  is  that  I  have  at  all, 
though  feebly  and  tardily,  surmounted  those  impedi- 
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ments,*by  a  great  sacrifice  of  personal  ease,  the  en- 
joyment which  age  is  most  covetous  of,  and  finds  it 
hardest  to  relinquish* 

The  peculiar  plan  of  iliy  work  is  that^  which  in 
my  own  view  constitutes  its  chief,  or  whole,  im- 
portance ;  and  gives  me  the  hope  of  its  being  useful 
to  the  great  cause  that  I  advocate,  with  enlightened 
and  influential  niinds. 

Of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  public  men,  per- 
sonally strangers  to  the  West  India  colonies,  are  em- 
barrassed by  the  anti-slavery  question,  the  greatest, 
I  believe,  is  that  of  ascertaining  on  what  premises  of 
fact  they  can  safely  rely  ;^  and  there  can  be  no  pos  - 
sible  means  of  removing  this  difficulty  so  effectual  as 
the  singular  plan  which  I  have  adopted,  that  of 
reasoning  wholly  ed'  concessis,  and  establishing  every 
fact  that  I  adduce  by  the  evidence  of  my  opponents 
alone* 

A  work  constructed  on  such  principles,  neither 
asks  nor  needs  any  confidence  in  its  author.  It 
might  have  been  published  anonymously,  without 
impairing  its  effect ;  except  that  it  would  have  been 
less  likely  to  obtain  public  attention,  on  a  subject 
which  has  not  the  attraction  of  novelty;  and  on 
which  those  who  read,  not  for  entertainment  merely, 
but  instruction,  too  generally,  though,  very  errone- 
ously, suppose  they  have  nothing  still  to  learn. 

This  consideration,  however,  is  of  great  and  fearful 
importance  to  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  slaves. 
Though  the  inherent  force  of  truth  has,  at  length, 
made  its  way  through  all  the  entrenchments  of  con- 
troversial falsehood,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  insure 
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the  victory  of  humanity  and  justice,  but  to  turn 
the  artillery  of  the  adverse  host  upon  themselves ; 
though  a  v^atchful  advocate  of  reformation  now^  sees 
his  wa:y  to  full  success,  in  a  review  of  the  evidente 
opposed  to  him ;  one  formidable  obstacle  intervenes : 
— it  is  the  satiety  of  his  audience: — it  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  being  heard. 

To  lessen,  if  possible,  this  disadvantage,  I  have 
taken  a  course  not  very  pleasant  to  a  man  who  loves 
peace,  and  sincerely  dislikes  publicity,  that  of 
affixing  my  name  to  the  work;  for  it  is  one  fair 
claim  to  attention,  that  the  author  is  known  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject ;  and  when  I  pledge 
myself,  as  I  here  confidently  do,  that  the  views  I 
have  now  to  open  on  the  state  of  colonial  slavery 
are,  in  great  measure,  new  to  the  public, — new,  at 
least,  in  their  systematic  combination,  and  the 
strong  species  of  demonstration  v^ith  which  they  are 
accompanied ;  and  new,  also,  as  to  the  details  of  the 
general  oppressions  they  describe,  many,  perhaps, 
from  curiosity,  if  not  from  higher  motives,  will  take 
the  trouble  to  satisfy  themselves  whether  that  pledge, 
from  a  man  well  versfed  in  the  long-depending  con- 
troversy, has  been  forfeited  or  redeemed. 

But  will  there  not  be  a  counterpoise  to  this  be- 
nefit, in  adverse  prepossessions,  which  the  author  s 
name  may  excite  ?  Not,  I  humbly  hope,  with  men 
of  intelligence  and  penetration  ;  for  though  I  ask  no 
ccNcifidence,  I  am  unconscious  of  any  thing  that  ca& 
fairly  expoise  me  to  suspicion  or  distrust. 

I  have,  indeed,  been  long  and  loudly  railed 
against,  as  an  enemy  of  the  sugar  colonies,  and  a 


!tt^«  ihtetif  btt  flieif  desJttrwrtfcit ;  biat^pftibllc'nieh  ^i^HlV 
kitow,  from  ext)e'rtent^;  ^hd^  '  t6  esdm^ti^^ '^^f t^-* 
spirited  inv6ctit4ss  like'  these .     Tfefe^  ifaeai/otfl/t^y 
my  views  of  the  sourfees  of  |5r6^perity  "aid^  Wii^^ 
to  the  planters,  are,  ^nd  always  have  ib€*]li,'*tlia' 
metrfcally  opposite  to  their  own;  thitt 'li^rgu^-itfeaTl^^ 
attd  determined  enemy  to  the  slAtie^trade/ Which' 
they  long  held  vital  to  their  welfare;  iamd;  an  ferfethy 
riot  less  determined,  of  that  interior  dy*femwllicA;iif 
Aeir'eyes,  is  proi^rity  and^^aSetj^,  trat/^ln^rii^ 
p^reiinial  calamity,  ahd  dosdiy*   impfeifdfrig '  itiift, 
TKfejy  noW,  virtually  ^^niit  tWi  wai  *th)eif  ^c^dj^ 
rather  than  their  enemy,  in  the  form^gr  cdse  ;  ^aW8f^ 
peffiaps;  Will  one  day  tt€>  ine  t^eSame- juklc6  itl  the 

'Against  sonie '  ahohymotis  t^^e£\  Ifess  'vagii^,'^ 
arraigbitig  my  faidtlVes  ahd^^sinceri£y'/f  lia^^  afreadf^' 
defended  tnyself  tielbre  the  pufclfd  ;'♦'  kri'd "  my  antat-* 
goni*ts  have  not  hazarded  a  reply.     *  '^  '' '^ 

^  TKerfe  is  one  imptltatimi,  indetid,  whfclk',  th6u§[H 
riot4H  cilenlated,  I  fear,  to  eftli&t  strong;'  prueJudicVs 
agaiiii^t  aiiy Advocate  of  a'  tausfe  like  tliis,^Sv?tli^hti' 
siflan  ^pai^t  '^-  th^  cottimnnity^  1:  daiinbt  dfesi^ 
coi^i^akt:^ '*iit  Wither  wisfc;-  %iit  Whetf  1fair^  in^* 
tfei'preted,^it"^t^  true  to  a  greater  extent  ffiari"'fl:^ 
rdedly  iSi/ '  Fmieari  Wie  ^charge,  mixed  up^With  WSM 
evet^  IhtelctiVfe  of  m^  ccaonlal' ehemfes;'Mt4^'^fi{^ 
adtuatW  M  tfteie  labbdrs  fey  shai^^i^ek1%9t)femtiW 
dtKJtriiie^  ^nd^pfritidpTes;'^  ttie^^cafl  dritfi^^  afiii' 
,riteiticism  r  or  that^I^m  ^  cKkrddt^ft  W^'WM^ 

T^ . ■ , . ; 

*  See  the  Preface  to  my  former  volume. 


i^fgij]^/§p„M5|^il^,I.will  opt  q«iu>te«  beoanse  it  i&,ani99li 
inj^YjgsrenJt^^^tt^tp  s»y  impious,  use,  for.  densivefiwr^ 
5g3^^a,^qrH?tj«:»^teriBi^  appn^^ruO^d  to  the  ve»- 

j.|^r  ^, j|t  j^)ooi  9v^  to  diecl^aim,  as  motives  of  my 
z^^^jthj|5.jgi)e9t4»iuse,  th/eiear.of  God,  and  a  sense 
(^  <^i^jist}f^.  difty ;  buit  I  will  not  needkesly  leavo 
19.^  pfipo^i^t^  the  l)ene^  of  those  prejudices  tO" 
^jiicjlpi.tfrf y,  ci:^jily  appfi^ ;  and,  therefore,  will  not 
a^pje,  to  ^Bjfgr,  ik^  jf  .my  hostility  to  West.Inditt 
slji^ejry  jVJ^ft.to^F  inipwtaWe  to  zeal  for  the  peouliar; 
d|{^^^i|^j9gjthfvg<»sp«l<  the  effect  must  have  prei 

MfS^fef^'A^rp^te*^'"^®  West  Indies,  I  was  *  vwy 
young  man ;  and  not  less  ignorant  and  regardless  of 
C^}^^|a^,  oi;,^.ji|U,  ^,le%st,thate»clusivelyhe- 
l^j^^  ^t,^;i^,yjqi4flg,ii|en  in  my  own  sphere  iof 
li^^^,t^o,,geners%  .weij«,     I  hafl  early  an^hihed? 
such  theological  opiiuons  as  are  commonly  oMled- 
Ij^j:;^}  a^.tlt^ough  liel^on  was  not  whoUy.l^  out 
c^^j^.  ^I^nj^, .  e^her  i» .  theory  or  practice,  it.  ^a^  a, 
T^j^^^^^n  ^w^i<^ .  not  only  Christians  of  the  low^-, 
s^^d^%^,^l|glftened  heathens,  might  hayp  oon-. 
■  cYpej\.jj  ^jf o^,  ,9p^  ^55  ma»  be.  j|?pore  disposed  t^^.  I 
*h®%BW^riS/4®?P*^'  ^   narrow-fl^iwledness.,  ^j 
•i^gSfiX'  dJ^!.  ^^^^^  "^^^^^  ^  *^  ^^y^'  suRpos^y, 
^4*f.SfiJ'?fei9^-P'°*^  ^  entert^n^    Yet  I  csp  if^yi 
^  Whlft^SSf  ^  V'ijW  known,  condpct  m^  p?o«?f i^;  ik 
%f*i  \MM^¥j  Wf^P^J  Mew  whM  n^q.4\mPJI!Si 
*1felf}f^*'fe^  fl«?l<r^ia^  effe<jtf ,  J^han.  I  cppceiirfidj 
and  avowed  for  it  all  the  detestation  that  I  at  this 
moment  feel,  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  evil  that 
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ever  afflicted  suffering  humanity,  and  the  most  op- 
probrious crime  of  my  country ;  and  devoted  my 
future  life,  as  far  as  was  immediately  possible,  to 
that  great  African  cause,  in  which  I  have  continued 
to  labour  for  no  less  than  forty-seven  years. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  zeal  for  Christianity,  or 
what  my  opponents  call  enthusiasm  in  religion,  made 
me  an  enemy  to  slavery.  It  would  be  much  nearer 
the  truth,  for  certain  reasons,  to  say  that  this  enmity 
made  me  a  Christian.  But  I  know  of  no  scheme  of 
religion  or  morals,  Christian  or  Pag^n,  on  which  the 
slavery  of  the  sugar  colonies,  when  truly  delineated, 
can  admit  of  justification  or  excuse. 

A  fear  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  while  writing 
on  these  subjects  for  the  public,  and  especially  when 
noticing  the  cotrupting  effects  of  familiarity  and  con- 
tact with  the  harsh  system,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  long  resided  in  the  colonies,  that  I  might 
seem  to  arrogate  to  myself  some  native  superiority 
to  others,  in  having,  during  a  residence  there  of  eleven 
years,  escaped  that  moral  contagion.     Let  me  here, 
therefore,  disclaim  as  I  sincerely  can,  any  such  vain 
opinion.    Most  unaffectedly  do  I  confess  my  belief, 
that  had  it  not  pleased  a  gracious  providence  to 
guard  me  there  by  singular  means  from  the  general 
influence,  1  should,  like  others,  have  soon  reconciled 
myself  to  the  becoming  an  owner  of  slaves,  next,  in 
consequence,  to  the  exercise  of  that  odious  discipline 
by  which  they  are  governed,  and  finally,  perhaps,  to 
the  becoming  a  planter,  and  to  all  the  abuses  of  the 
har&h  relation  which  1  have  delineated  in  the  present 
work.     That  I  escaped  that  ordinary  progress  was 
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chiefly  owing  to  a  resolution  formed  immediately 
after  my  first  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in- 
flexibly adhered  to  during  my  stay  there,  never  to  be 
the  owner  of  a  slave.  The  calumnies  of  colonial 
enemies  obliged  me,  self-defensively,  to  notice  this 
peculiarity,  in  the  preface  to  my  former  volume,*  and 
no  opponent,  to  my  knowledge,  has  since  attempted 
to  contradict  the  facts  there  stated.  But  let  me  now 
add  to  them,  if  not  from  candour  and  justice  to  others, 
who  have,  on  their  emigration  to  lands  of  slavery, 
guarded  themselves  by  no  such  resolution,  at  least 
in  humble  gratitude  to  an  all-directing  Providence, 
an  incident  that  led  me  happily  to  form  it. 

Like  other  strangers  from  Europe,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  seen  and  heard  little  of  the  state  and 
treatment  of  slaves  to  disgust  or  alarm  me,  till  too 
late  to  adopt  that  precaution^  but  for  the  coincidence 
of  various  circumstances  apparently  fortuitous  (by  a 
Christian  nothing  should  be  strictly  deemed  such), 
which  gave  me,  immediately  after  my  first  arrival,  a 
view  of  the  system  more  impressive  and  revolting 
than  can  be  easily  described ;  and  taught  me  more  in 
a  day,  of  its  real  character  and  effects,  than  those 
who  do  not  go  out  to  reside  on  plantations,  are  likely 
to  learn  for  years,  or  till  habit  has  made  the  disco- 
very useless  to  thenu  Though  destined  to  St.  Chris* 
topher,  I  was  led,  by  ah  acquaintance  accidentally 
formed,  to  take  my  passage  in  a  ship  that  had  pre- 
viously to  touch  at  Barbadoes,  an  island  four  degrees 
of  latitude  out  43f  my  way,  to  land  some  passengers 


*  See  p.  51  to  54. 
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and  stores  there,  where  we  arrived,  after  an  accident 
that  detained  us  long  in  the  Downs,  in  December, 
1783. 

A  letter  from  a   tondon  merchant  to  his  cor-, 
respondent  at   Bridgetown,    the  chief  port^pftiiei, 
island,  secured  to  me  the  hospitable,  receptioi^  frPR*.'/ 
him  —  which  strangers  usually  meet  in  that  paj^  /of 
the  world  ;  and  the  next  4ay  I  met  a  large  party  ^t  ^ 
bis  house,  that  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  01Q 
there.  . 

The  principal  topic  of  conversation  bX  table,  ,W3«., 
the    approaching   trial   of   taar  .plaptation  sla^^s,^. 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  gentleman  of  thp  me^- 
dical  profession,  for  which  they  were  to  be  tried  the 
next  day  ;  and  my  attentipn  was  the  ipore,cxcit.ed  to 
the  subject,  by  the  discovery  that  there  were  among 
the  gentlemen  in  company  some  who  strongly  doubts  ^ 
ed  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners,  that  the  case  w^s  ip-.  ^ 
volved  in  very  mysterious  circumstances,  and  ^hjptt 
public   suspicion  glanced   at  a  gentleman  of  ^  the 
island,  who  had  not  however  been  prosecuted^  op  ^ 
publicly  charged  with  the  offence. 

I  learned,  in  answer  to  questions  that  curios|tjy  ^ 
prompted  me  to  put  to  one  or  more  pf  the  gentlemen  ^ 
near  me,  what  the  groimds  of  that  suspicion  were ; . 
but  I  will  not  state  them  here;  because,  thpugh  forty- 
seven  years  have  since  elapsed,  I  cannot  be  ^ure  that 
the  indication  they  might  furnish  of  the  ptjividual 
suspected,  to  surviving  members  of  the  .sam§  society, 
would  not  be  injurious  to  him,  if  still  in  life  j  or  to  the 
feelings  of  his  relations  and  friends  if  he  is  no  more. 
I  will  only  say,  that  the  suspicious  circumstances 
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appeared  to  me  pretty  strong ;  and  that  one  of  them 
wa8  a  certain  interest  which  he  was  understood  to 
have  in  the  fatal  event;  whereas  the  negroes,  if 
guilty,  must  have  committed  what  in  the  West  In- 
dies is  a  crime  very  rarely  heard  of,  the  murder  of  a 
white  man  ;  and  without  any  apparent  motive. 

My  curiosity  naturally  inspired  a  wish  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  trial,  not  only  jfrom  these  circumstances 
of  the  case,  but  because  I  was  too  truly  told  that 
slaves  were  tried  for  their  offences  in  a  very  different 
way  from  that  wbich  I  nad  been  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness on  the  trial  of  criminals  in  England ;  and  my 
kiiMl  entertainer,  therefore*  was  induced  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  court  at  its  sitting  the  next  morning. 

Very  soon  and  painfully  did  I  perceive  how  shock- 
ing  a  contrast  there  was  between  the  proceedings  oi 
a  slave  court,  and  the  humanity  of  our  criminal 
tribunals. 

The  court,  consisting  of  a  bench  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  five  I  think  in  number,  without  a  jury,  was  no 
sdoner  constituted,  than  the  four  black  prisoners  were 
placed  at  the  bar;  and  as  they  were  first  common 
fi^d  negroes  I  bad  seen,  their  filthy  and  scanty  garbs 
would  have  moved  my  pity,  if  it  had  not  been  more 
strongly  excited  by  the  pain  they  were  vi»bly  suf- 
fering from  tight  ligatures  of  cord  round  their  crossed 
wrists,  which  supplied  the  place  of  hand-cuffs.  I 
noticed  it  to  my  companion,  and  said,  surely  they 
will  be  put  at  bodily  ease  during  their  trial ;  but  he 
replied  it  was^  not  customary.  As  there  v^ais  no  in- 
dictm^it,  or  other  express  charge,  and  consequently 
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no  arraignment,  they  iiad' not  to  hold  up  their  hands; 
and  remained  bound  in  rtie  same  painful  way  while 
I  remained  a  spectatoi?.  ^  *  ^ 

But  the  first  pro^e^dfing  of  the  betwh,  changed  the 
sensation  of  pity  in  my  brfeafet,  into  honest  indigna-^ 
tion.     It  was  the  •  production  and  tending  by  >  the 
chairman  of  a  letter  received 'by  himfifom  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  owner  of  two  of  the'  pfia(6tiefg,  '«fltf 
who  had  been  writteh  to  With  att^eiiqtiiry;' whether 
he  would  choose  to  employ  a  lawyer^ittthe'diietfefi^e" 
of  his  slaves;  and  the  answer  was  thatJ  be  dedined 
to  do  so,  adding  as  his  vQdJSOUy-^^^Gdd  f^id'ikaVhe 
"  should  wM  in  mch  S'dase  U-m'im^k^^guiitjf^frmt 
"  punishment:' '  Tb^  thd  bfeiSt^ofi*iy>i>e€«dii6^Uoflf  tbii^ 
wfelie  tlm  V*ry^  WW-ds  i  \  aittt  saw^  Meh  ^s\h@<«xa«t 
iMpfoi^i 6f^Iife%«ter.  >■  '•    -^'j  ^"^    '^  ^'^  h^hArm  dj-ih 
-  ^^^  I^tu*niE!dfHVith  a  loQk  bf  abt^i*hftienibito>«5y  don-' 
-^diitftoi^';%trti before  Fttould  Whit&^r'riiy^feelings>i«h^ 
'^ite^rfivbrted  froittthe  ^akstet  «o  t^e  beiicla|j;^fdr}«o 
*i^y  >asfconi^hinelife  t he  leh^irftiAn'  applttli^e*  4h*  \«mt, 
^»fei*h6neliiWLWe^  t6  the?  vi^Mtfer^;  ^  iitid  «b«  Wh^r^^Qiagid- 
^>ft%t6s^eb^l(Hii'i*ed  m-hi«  e^Iogy*^^  /u':;«:jj:a   miiiixi 

.  %li«6g^ly'ito**^aced'  th<toglk»  i'^^  td  4^i'tori 
•*i^66k^^li6ilgh^  I*^>fras  iafe  such  a  ^drutet^ptejtidiisfttUn 
'  ^(if  «ttfe  ^  ttttfottfefBAt^  prisdners^  4)y  theJr>  ^nattfraa^^ipii- 

UefeWv^J  ^ti^fj^sfed^ tharthe  tothi^bdlaitil)^ 
^<hi^^U6ki^l%MQafie§^i '  ih^  b«/in^  >^iiigi4k>  ^6^iii6&4iis 

property  in  their  bodies,  without  opposidl^''>k)^tlie 
^^dfenitoa»^^db^^'jiMi^VJ*^  of 

'Wlg^  litl«tld>i^^a§t^i>W4b^^d<Jrf1f^ 
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Hon  of  his  slave,  to  be  paid  for  his  loss  of  property 
mit  of  the  public  purse.  The  lawyers'  fees  in  con- 
sequence would  have  been  a  profitless  expense. 
f  iNot.ouly  was  there  no  written  charge,  but  no 
opemiie^  Qi,the  ca^e,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 
3llie  yprisQQer&bad  to  learn  it  as  I  did,  only  from  the 
eitit^ei^e  adduced ;  the  uncontroverted  part  of  which 
was  ,lHrie% « as  follows* 

I .  Tbc^.dopea^ed  hod  fa^n  visiting  a  certain  estate  in 

jbiS'  lU^tial  Uroutine.  03  it^  medical  attendant ;  and  after 

"Sf^iiag'th^  patients^.  mQuate^  bis  horse,  to  return  to 

jxifit  residence  .in  town*,,  A  ne^o  of  the  estate  the 

«»na  morfiiii^g  vbso^ght  la  the  horse  with  the  saddle 

And  bridLa;  ^dd^  saying  that  he  had  found  it  grazing 

in  one  of  .the  cane  pieces  ;  and  the  manager  there- 

upon  ordered  it  to  be  put  into  the  stable ;  but  did 

not  ^end  tiU  the  next  day  to  give  information  of*  the 

/QOOuiar§nce  at.the  doctor's  house;  supposing,  as  he 

aHeged^  .that  the  horse  by  some  accident  had  got 

,vwe^.  ifrom  him,  and  would  be  sent  for.    The  de- 

oe^Sftdihow^ver  never  returned  to  his  home;  and  an 

alarm  naturally  arising, ,  he  was  enquired  for  at  the 

e^t^^tes  he  had  visited ;  and  after  consequent  searches, 

r.the  body  was  found  in  a  cane  piece  not  far  from  the 

hous6  he  ha^  last  visited,  with  contusions  on  the 

head^^uch  as.  a  fall  from  his  horse  could  not  have 

>  occasioned,  and.  which  were  tlie  apparent  ca:use  of 

his  death.;  . 

^ojaar  there )  was  nothing  tq  affect  ei|lier  of  the 
prisoners.;  except  that  one  of  them,  a  very  old  negro, 
was  the  man  who  brought  in  ithe  horse ;  and  though 
this  was  regarded  as  a  leading  circumstance  of  sus- 
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picion  ftg^ainst  him^  it  seemed  to  me  of  a  directly  op-^ 
posite  tendency. 

But  a  negro  girl,  or  wenchf  as  she  was  called  in  the 
ordinary  style  of  the  slave  colonies,  a  deformed  creat- 
ture,  apparently  about  fifteen  years  old,  was  next 
called,  as  the  only  witness  who  could  bring  the  of- 
fence home,  by  positive  testimony,  to  th^  prisoners. 

Before  she  was  examined,  she  was  addressed  by 
the  chairman  in  a  way  that  carried  my  surprise  and 
indignation  to  the  utmost  pit^h.  She  was  adnjionished 
in  the  most  alarming  terms^  to  beware  not  to  conceal 
any  thing  that  made  against  the  paisoners ;  and  told 
that  if  she  did,  she  would  involve  herself .  in  their 
crime,  and  its  punishment.  Np  cc^utiop  wJii^teY^r  wai| 
given^as  to  any  sin  qr  danger,  ^n  tiie.  joppc^i$e,  ^4^. 
Everjf  word,  ii^plied  ^  premWe  .<?oJ^^^^^^^ 
mind  of  thp  courts  th^t  the.  prisouers.wcarjp  Cjertajnly 
guilty,,  and  that  i?he  wpiild  be  pi^ot^bly  .^ij^^i^f!^ 
and  punished  if  she  s^d  any  thing  tending  p;>  ^QQH>i^ 
them.  J  Terror  was  strongly  deleted, in  her  q9fii^^$f| 
nance-  during  this  address ;  and  I  felt  at  ^be  mcon^njl 

that  hsad  I  been^  jurynian  to  try  the  prj»on9Ji?8t  (9ft^ 
evidence,  after  such,  an  exhortation^  i;iathif^  ^f^ 
might  test^,  against  tl^m  woiild. weigh,  ^fe^f  fin 

myje^dict.^  .;  ,  ■^,..,  "  ^^  ...  •.  .  .;.!: 
^s  thenegjTQ.^ialec^  was  ne\v  to  mev  I  sbot^<^  nf^ 
^ay^  h^en  able  clearly  to  undecatand :  h^  tf^tjii^^^^ 
in  m^ny  pairts  qf  k,  withqut  thjB.asfsistapQe  pf  iny.ifC^ 
panion,  yrhq  kindly  ^hisp^red  the  ,i«terR>:^48^^9 
that  I  asked  for ;  but  hejr  s*^ry  in  9aff^p:^^,Vfptsff,^ 

%t  *h^  t4^^??^.  J^^  MP !  *9  tfH^  J»«ra  }m^^  )^  * 
plantfktic^  s!^^.  ,^^  to,  fqr .  s^i5?fer,  ^gains^,.* 
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shower  of  raiti ;  that  he  alighted ,  and  gave  bis  horse 
to  one  of  the  prisoners  to  hold ;  and  that  thereupon 
he  atlrf  the  oflrer  thtee,  the  only  persons  present  ex- 
cept herself,  feWupohhim  with  sticks,  knocked  him 
down;  alid  bfeaf  hith  to  death  ;  and  afterwards  car* 
ried  *his''  body  to  the  cane  piece  in  which  it  wiats 
found.     ■  .      . 

*  Nd'^|n*6Vocatioii,  or  other  motive,  was  assigned  by 
her,  alitf^hfer  evidence,  independently  of  the  tertxir 
tteLlTHMtKiteii  impress6d  tpon  her,  would  have  ap- 
peki^^d'tbrtidiftbto  its  matter,  and  the  manner  in 
wHfck'it  -ii^-^feifi'Wfc^^^     uiiw6rthy  of   credit. 

fft^^cttyte&Midi'^aid^^Mi^^^^^^  tiie  uh- 

fiSfttifiSS^^fi!^^tt\!^  *mt  examiiiattibn,"  impressed  me 
i^ifa^iM^^^h^bil  o^^^HeiYih^^^^  "N^eVer 

^eihB'^mi^W^atxite  more  clWly  imitiited 
Hj^4!ife?'^6^  '6±li^t%'a^ti)r  dri  dfay  stage,^  if  ^et  whole 
mf^v^'kid^^M'm  ttem  Wl^h  astonishthent  /  in^ 
toMid^4Si4iii;"yi^the  indignation  that' bdongi  to 
ii^&iUS^iM^%ii6^\  t  ^xpted^ed  that  feeling  strongly 
1»^«bari{i(Hx)i^r^^aU  hedisselite^  only  by  obberv- 
^tK&rt^^^^^6iG^iin  ^ekerd  we^e  masters  o!^  dissimula- 
flte;J^yaaetflfai^tdtti8fte^^  -/-r 

^^'  A^tefcAb^Hi^ttn  ^  tier  ^v^iicte,  he  ririim^ed  ih^' 
thftt  it  was  time  to  go,  as  we  had  to  meet  a  party  m 
iWnB^y^'M  i-'Mvi^  M  »jrty t6  <^tiiV tlie'kJene; %r 
IftaSfffcy*^  1^%  sbift^ife^s; 't6 '^M^^^ 
a'WftJWifti^feittft'^tliat  fc^dt'ktilios^h'^fe  WtyecM  me; 
F<^f(^Ml&l^i^ei^wbr'edby*disgak£^ 
z^imi^n^'k^'ie^Biai^eaid.-'  '  '"''   '"  ^- '  '   ''  ' 

fi  lfrf^'Jafe*W&rt,  I'^tfit'iceaiy^  'to'iiaifi^t^'-tKe  eke' 
ftoto'te^'6wWttii'^'Kfecnkrle(igeV""iBfbt  tt/ese^iie'I  was^ 
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well  supplied  to  me  by  evidence  beyond  suspicion. 
The  same  day  I  heard  of  what  further  passed  on  the 
trial,  from  persons  who  had  staid  in  court  to  the  end 
of  it.  No  further  evidence  had  fortified  that  of  the 
negro  wench  in  any  material  point.  On  the  strength 
of  her  testimony  alone,' the  magistrates  had  convicted 
all  the  prisoners  of  murder. 

I  asked  my  host  anxiously  "  do  you  think  they 
will  be  hanged  ?"  and  great  was  niy  horror  at  the 
answer,  when  explained  to  me.  He  supposed  that 
the  governor  would  be  applied  to  for  an  "  exemplary 
deaihr  What,  I  asked,  was  meant  by  that  ?  "  burn- 
ing dime  perhaps,  or  gibbetingy  was  the  reply.  On 
enquiring  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  latter  term,  it 
was  explained  to  me  to  be  hanging  them  up  alive  on 
a  gibbet,  in  an  iron  cage  or  hoops,  and  leaving  them 
to  perish  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  other  miseries  of 
that  situation. 

•  **  And  by  what  law  are  such  cruelties  perpetrated 
within  the  British  dominions?"  He  could  not  tell; 
but  it  was  understood  the  governor  had  a  power  to 
order  such  iexecution  of  slaves  in  extraordinary  caftes. 
**  And  did  you  ever  know  an  instance  oi ^Ski&^  gihikt^ 
"  mgl"^  **  Yes,"I  remember  one;  bat^^^0fai^<Ai  long 
*'  time  ago.  I  was  then  a  boy ;  and  4Baa  ^merBi|>er 
**  that  after  the  man  had  hung  mimy^days  ^(trie  was 
•*'  above  a  week  iu  dying),  I  tind'  othw  bo^  •  /disew 
''  up''*(f  fbrgfet  whether  he  said  plectes  of^^boitad  or 
fruit),  *^' to  the  ckge,  which  thfepoor  wr^tds^'tvied  to 
*'  catch  with  His  tnouth  through  the  barg.'l  -      --  » 

I  should  hardly  venture  to  mention  this  fact,  if  like 
cruelties   had  not    been    narrated    by   Mr.  Bryan 
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Edwards  and  others;  and  if  an  execution  precisely 
of  the  same  kind^  and  with  a  death  as  lingering,  had 
not  notoriously  taken  place  at  Dominica,  by  order  of 
the  then  governor,  while  I  was  resident  in  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Balla,  the  insurgent  chief,  was 
gibbetted,  close  to  the  chief  Town  of  Roseau ;  and 
being  there  a  year  or  more  after,  I  heard  a  particular 
account  of  it,  exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  my 
Barbadoes  host,  from  several  respectable  gentlemen 
who  disapproved  of  the  act ;  but  though  enemies  of 
the  governor  (who  was  then  the  object  of  violent 
popular  clamour),  candidly  admitted  that  he  had 
been  led  to  it  by  a  pretty  general  wish  of  the  com- 
munity.* 

I  left  Barbadoes  immediately  after  the  trial,  but 
heard  soon  after  the  sequel  of  tU^  tragedy,  from 
several  gentlemen  who  came  from  thzt  •  Islajad  to  St. 
Christopher.  The  court  applied  to  the..  Governor, 
a  planter  of  the  Island,  and  Qne  wbAalterwai;d8Kgave 
a  very,  favourable  account  of  the  general  humanity  of 
his  brethren,  before  the  privy  council,  for  ^e,x(inplQTy 
»f soiiBz^/^ jand  j»^  ordered  that  the  fwur  PQiivict^, should 

jnol  ftirtfiwiijit  pethp^^wittber  tfeoiight  tl^mostv  singular 
iidfflBlKiAtl«.^ascuvreii?^  to  be  UM  5       ^  .     ..  .  » 
9.6W  3^eai^er dofcfcwo/af ^the.^lay^        f aw^^ J ^belieye, 
wfwA^imJbttisi^  rfofupefl  to  jw^plcQ/;  8^?la^wy^rj^^,tjiem, 

10  dlBtefcr1ng^of>^^tl}ebefcvid«»c^ ,  Wi^^^ 
establish  a*cle»t##i\jyfttbQff|f!,y,^^^ 
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of  the  magistrates  who  had  tried  them;  in  consequeiice 
of  which  they  were  pardoned.  But  however  incredi- 
ble it  may  appear^  the  two  other  unfortunate  men, 
convicted  on  the  very  same  evidence,  nevertheless 
underwent  the  cruel  fate  to  which  they  were  sen- 
tenced. •  They  were  literaHy  burnt  alive  at  Bridge- 
town. 

Among  the  persons  there  at  the  time,  wb^se  in- 
formation,  within  a  short  time  after,  confirmed  to  me 
these  concluding  particulars,  was  the  late  Charles 
Sturt,  Esq.  afterwards  member  of  parliament  for 
BridporL  He  was  then  l^ieutenant'  of  the  Falcon 
Sloop  of  War^  which  eaqfte  down  soon  after  the  exe- 
cution, from  Barbadoes  to  St.  Christopher ;- and 
being  a  friend  of  mine,  he  answered  my  enfq^riiKs  on 
the  inbjeet  very  frttif ;  ([Confirming  tblt'6$^irubrdi^^y 
fact  whieb  I  b^d  £citmd  it  diffieirit  t0  be^fieV^,  the 
grotind^cbi  wMeh  tvfif  of  ^  prfsonershad  been  span^d, 
and^ich  ne/ertheleM  had  not  saved  the  othersffrom 
a  dreadful  death.  '*  I  had  not/'  he  added^  ^'  Hkt 
'*  heart  t6  witaess  tto  et^ecpMicm  myself;  btrt  ^ef^M 
^^'dur  <)ffi6efrs  and  peo;^  did ;  afid  tiie  aeeouKrt  of 
''  *t  Aefy  gave  when  liie/'  r^uraed  on  board',  ttitiSbt 
'»^:mt^shiiddarr  >  Yo«  may  remember'' ijaid  he;  ^*1feei 
**  little  old  man,"  {I  did  so,  dAd  l^haU  never  ftfa^et 
hmy  Aiiim  moment,  his  spiu^e  foi^m  an^  'Wrtrikled 
Visage;  fi^tftted  with  wonder  and  itidigttatictt' ^lii)« 
tiye  gdrl  ^8  giving  her  evidence,  are  befc^e  tae%iU 
'^bk  torttiiKes  he  drew' the  inm  mkB  tb  whicii  h&#tfs 
''  fostetied  fr^m  the  grati&d,  and  had  nearly  getaway 
'^#om  the  fire;  but  they  drove  the  stake  into  the 
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''  ground  again,  and  applied  more  fuel*     Both  were 
"  literally  roasted  to  death." 

Such  was  the  case  which  gave  me  my  first  right 
views  of  negro  slavery  in  the  sugar  colonies,  almost 
as  soon  as  I  reached  their  shores. 

My  previous  impressions  on  the  subject,  were  not 

less  erroneous  than  those  which  strangely  yet  prevail 

with  too  many  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 

this  country.     An  uncle,  and  an  elder  brother  of 

mine,  had  reconciled  them&dves  to  the  practical 

system ;  and  the  latter,  a  man  of  as  much  native  be* 

nignity  as  I  have  ever  known,  was  then  ei^gaged  in 

it  as  a  planter.    My  fellow^passengers,  all  West  In-> 

dians,  had  kind  and  pleasing  manners ;  and  they  had 

all,  ,m  nsual^  in  like  €ases,  taken  pains  with  me  to 

ei^t^i^te  tliat.  i^evolting  incident  of.  the  state,  which 

i^  unin&irmed  {ure  led  tobebevets  itsocdy  hard-^ 

s^9^^^  liability.  !ta  be  .i?^hipped,  by  the  mandate  of  a 

f^ji^ta  p)f9C(ter«    Tbey^  indeed,  somewhat  coimt6r«» 

zf^fUbA,  in  $\m  respect,  their  own  purpose ;  by  mnstt 

^gjPMiob  up^iit,.  and  'mfigtiifyia^t  the  faults  ef  the 

s|^if«^,t^iAd  theii^  general  ignorance  aad  stupidity^  as 

sff9^i^igiQ»j(b|)9.4^^^         without  which  it  mm  im^ 

IKp9^e  loi  gpveia  tben^ :  fpr  I  had  teflectian.  enough 

iQ^^^pF^h^Qd  thitt  $uch  advierse  and  contctmpttieius 

fl^sioC  t^^?m  in  the  minda  oi  thmt  mmUaB,  were 

Qqt{<i9QJI|^kfiy  to  he  bot^  the  effiE(€ts»  and  cau^es^  «f 

^svetitf  49  >  rtt^ir  treatmetit.    On  the  whc^e,  liow^ 

^!^>\i  was  not  .indisposed  to  believe,  that  an  insti- 

tvijti^,yta  wh^cb  soDd^ny  of  my  humane  country  men  v 

and  some  (^  my  near  relations  andfriepds^  had  reoen^ 
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ciled  themselves,  was  as  lenient,  generally,  in  prac- 
tice, as  the  case  would  well  allow.       

I  bless  God,  that  by  the  singular  means  here 
recorded,  I  was  kept  from  adding  to  such'  ordinary 
sources  of  prejudice,  the  self-love  and  self  delusion, 
by  which  a  man  is  easily  reconciled  to  bad  practices, 
when  his  own  immediate  interests,  or  his  own  credit, 
plead  for  their  indulgence  and  defence;  atid  more 
especially,  when  habit  hai§  insensibly  loW^red*  in'  his 
mind,  that  moral  standard  by  which  he  fornis  his 
judgment.  '      »      • 

The  case  I  have  mentioned  wafe  evei^y  Way  calcu- 
lated to  rescue  me  at  the  etitset,  fi^on^  dehisidn.  '  As 
a  lawyer,  I  could  not  but  be  deeply  imprei^sed  with 
the  shocking  contrast  it  presented  to  the  impartial 
and  humane  administration  of  ^'British  justice,  and 
its  reversal  of  every  principle  that  I  had  been  taught 
to  reverence,  by  writers  oil  general- jnrisprudence. 
And  how  much  were  my  indignant  feelings  aug- 
mented, when  I  learned,  from  an  enquiry  which  it 
suggested,  that  white  men  in  the  same  island,  were 
not  only  exempt  from  all  such  barbarous  departures 
from  the  laws  of  England ;  but  for  the  wi Jful  murder 
of  a  slave,  were  liable  only  to  a  fine  t^f  fifteen 
pounds.* 

It  gave  me  incidentally,  also,  a  full  proof  -how 
greatly  the  feelings  of  slave-masters  in  general, 
were  indurated  by  the .  system  they  administered ; 


*  See  the  passages  in  my  former  volume,  before  referred  to,  and  the  whole 
of  the  sixth  section  of  its  fifth  chapter,  as  to  the  servile  criminal  code. 
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for  the  case,  naturally,  was  mentioned  by  me  with 
reprobation,  after  my  arrival  in  St.  Christopher,  to 
persons  ofi  both  sexes,  whom  I  met  with  there ; 
and  though  the  cruel  mode  of  execution,  was  con- 
demned by  them,  or  undefended  against  my  cen- 
sures, I  could  easily  perceive,  that  with  few  excep- 
tions, their.:  feelings  on  th^    subject  were    by  no 
means  responsive  tajpay  own.     And  as  to  the  mode 
of  trial,  and  conduct  of  the  court,  they  were  little,  if 
at  all,  disposed  to  concur  in  my  strictures ;  but  rather 
to  extenuate  or  defend  such  proceedings,  which  I 
soQii  /o^nd  yfere^  la  unison  with  those  in  use  among 
thems^Ji^fl,,,5>ft»tbje  .spoye  of  the  bad  characters  of 
slftveg.i(^f8P€>iraJ,  Aod.tha  (Jifficulty  rf  extorting,  truth 
frQijftr^hflm,fWrh#ni  u»der  e^ca^Bipatiop,  as  to  their  own 
,<if}pa^,  Wf  4hpsej  flf  ithfdr  bjejthren . 
lis  JjA!r%?'^»d^te4,  w'*his>rt^  to  this  ^arly  and  imprpg- 
M^^W^^^ii^'^  sla^vejy,  a^  th^  ^yruel  prejudices .  ior 
g?tted\j^^rt»  fftr  the  jresoiutian  that  I  immediately 
#>ffiHff^  i»4:<d<^pl^e4i'n6vei^  to  become  the  c^i^er.  of 
^fSjya^i^rkmjd, j^  I  h<tv^;Contributed  in  p^ydegree.tP 
<i^i«toffeipRr-Qf  (ths^-  ^ve  I  trade,  or  ,$haU  ever,  ^a^p 
TftALbftPPW^s^>to  p^piROte  thedeliveranpe  pf4t^  mvi^ 
lisdSISpdli y iQlips,  iiji.oui:  pplojii^s,  the,Woo4,thj^t^.\H?^s 
cruelly  shed  at  Bridgetown,  forty-seven  ye^s.ff,^, 
^fl¥^  i|^i^0((L|n  yam.         .  .      ■■;.,.,  .j  . .  ,  y  ,.^  j| 
Jxn4i<S|s^.th^th^*J^t#P3^ntof  thJw  case^giji  ^Si9W 
l^»mfi^§ltt»Ai, a^hwUy>  will.  l»ot.>ef ,:|tU)ijg)}|-  ^.J^- 
parture  from  the  rule  which  I  stand  pledged  to  ad- 
here to  in  the  body  of  this  work.     I  shall  found  no 
arguwe^t  or  general,  obserYation  upon  it;'  nor  isjt 
referable  to  any  part  of  the  system  that  I  have  here  to 
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delineate.  Neither  can  it  be  my  aim  to  insinuate, 
that  like  cruel  executions  are  still  in  use ;  for  I  freely 
avow  my  belief  of  the  contrary,  and  that  in  most,  if 
not  all  the  colonies,  where  they  had  been  deemed 
legal,  they  are  now  prohibited  by  positive  law. 

As  to  the  general  spirit  of  public  injustice  and 
inhumanity  towards  slaves,  which  the  case  exempli* 
fies,  this,  had  a  retrospective  view  of  it  been  my 
object,  .might  have  been  shewn  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  same  island,  at  a  much  more  recent  period 
I  might  have  cited,  for  instance,  those  shocking  cases 
in  the  official  correspondence  of  Lord  Seaford,  which 
were  printed  by  parliament ;  and  the  iong-contimied 
resistance  of  the  colony  of  Barbadoes,  when  soli- 
cited by  His  Majesty's  government  to  protect  their 
leaves  from  wilful  murder,  by  annexii]^  to  the  crime 
its  proper  punishment,  instead  of  a  fine  of  fifteen 
pounds;  though  several  atrocious  cases  of  slave 
murder  had  then  recently  shown  the  barbarous 
efiects  of  such  impunity. 

I  see  no  objection,  therefore,  to  my  prefixing  to 
my  work  this  personal  narrative,  though  supported 
by  my  own  testknony  alone,  as  tending  to  reconcile 
without  a  boast,  my  own  early  and  lasting  antipathy 
to  negro  slavery,,  with  that  long  exposure  to  its 
local  influences,  by  which  many  better  men  have 
been  reconciled  to  it,  at  the  expence  of  their  native 
feelings. 

Afiker  all,  the  plan  of  my  present  work  is  such,  I 
repeat,  as  to  make  the  credit  of  its  author,  or  the 
sources  of  his  anti-slavery  feelings,  of  little  or  no 
importance.     I  need,  and  I  desire,  no  confidence  in 
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the  writer ;  but  only  in  the  admissions  of  those  by 
whqm  hii$  general-  views  and  practical  objects  are 
oppos^.    . 

There  is  one  probable  objection  to  my  labours^ 
against  which  it  may  be  important  to  guard.  In 
pleading  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  slaves,  I  may 
be  ;supi>OBefd  itgere  actrnn ;  needlessly,  to  advocate  a 
reformation  already  resolved  upon,  .and  in  progress ; 
and  on.  the  completion  df  which  His  Majesty's  pre- 
sent govemn^nt  is  sufficiently  intent.  But  it  has 
been  a  leadu:ig  object  of  my  work  to  proine,  that  no 
measures  hitherto  taken,  or  known  to  be  in  contem* 
plation,  eith^i$or.teiminatiing  slavery,  or  mitigating 
its  enoi^ous  e^ls»  have  any/ real  tendency. to  pro- 
mote those  very  importai^  and  necessary  ends* 

So  dear  a9d  demoDstrable  U  this  truth,  that  were 
it  in. my  power  tQ  oanoel  all  that  has  been  done  for 
carrying  i  into  effect  the  resolutions  of  May  1823,  I 
should  nob  hesitate  to  do  so ;  at  least  if  I  could  re* 
store  to  the  public  mind  that  simplicity  oC  concep- 
tion smd/fjselipg  cm  tbe  subject,  which  th^si  prevailed. 
-  The  4^ty  of  delivering  c  tibe  country  from  the  guilt 
and  sha^^  of  slavery,  has  been  solemnly  recognized 
by  the^ : government  £md  legislature;  but  the  means 
resdvad  upoA  weve  utterly  inadequate  in  their  plan ; 
and  in  thedr  feeble  and  vacillating  application,  have 
proved  worse  than  useless^  They  have  embarrassed, 
and  retarded,  rather  than  advanced,  the  work  of  real 
reformation.  They  have  confirmed  and  strengthened 
the  resistance  of  its  enemies ;  and  weakened,  and  di^ 
vided  its  friends.  For  one  dispute  on  the  general 
principle,  a  hundred  have  been  substituted  on  the 
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practical  details  ;  and  while  objects  too  minute  to  b6 
worth  contending  for,  or  of  no  real  value  at  all,  have 
given  birth  to  complex  and  voluminous  discussions, 
distracting  the  attention,  both  of  the  government  and 
the  public;  the  worst,  the  most  destructive,  and 
most  general,  of  the  oppressions  under  which  the 
poor  slaves  are  daily  groaning  and  perishing,  are  left 
unremedied,  unattended  to,  and  almost  forgot. 

It  is  to  demonstrate  the  reality,  and  the  enormity 
of  these  general  and  standing  oppressions,  that  I 
now  address  myself  to  the  public.  It  is  to  prove 
what  I  have  always  maintained,  that  a  merciless 
excess  of  forced  labour,  exacted  by  means  as  merci- 
less, and  its  ordinary  concomitants,  badness  and 
scantiness  of  food,  are  the  main  evils,  the  former 
especially,  by  which  the  field  negroes  on  sugar 
plantations  are  afflicted,  worn  down,  and  destroyed ; 
that  these  economical  oppressions,  give  birth  and 
tenacity  to  all  the  rest ;  and  that  till  these  are  cor- 
rected, all  other  means  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  slaves  physically,  intellectually,  or  morally, 
or  for  preserving  their  declining  race  even  from  de- 
struction, will  be  found  perfectly  vain  and  useless. 

These  propositions  certainly  are  not  new ;  and  as 
to  the  e3tistence  of  such  oppressions,  they  have  been 
so  often  admitted,  that  a  man  who  has  read  much 
of  the  public  evidence  and  controversial  pieces, 
though  only  the  colonial  side,  cannot  possibly  enter- 
tain a  doubt  of  their  frequent  occurrence.  The 
question  with  him  can  only  be  as  to  their  degree, 
and  their  general  prevalence. 

But  with  a  large  part  of  the  British  public,  it  will 
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be  matter  of  painful  novelty  to  find  to  what  a  truly 
enormous  extent,  these  avaricious  excesses  have  been 
carried,  and  still  prevail ;  not  in  particular  cases 
merely,  but  in  general  and  ordinary  practice ;  and 
with  what  strict  demonstration  these  can  be  proved  to 
be  the  sources  of  .almost  every  other  species  of  op- 
dression  that  humanity  has  to  lament,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  plantation  slaves. 

But  how  to  remedy  these  baneful  evils,  while 
slavery  exists,  is  a  difficult  problem  indeed ;  and  I 
can  suggest  no  practical  solution  of  it,  that  would 
not  be  attended  with  difficulties  as  great,  and  op- 
posed by  the  planters  as  pertinaciously,  as  the  disso- 
lution of  the  state  itself.  If  any  such  remedy  can 
be  discovered  by  others,  my  labours  may  assist  their 
researches ;  as  the  first  step  towards  the  cure  of  what 
is  morbid  in  the  natural  or  civil  body,  is  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease. 

But  the  result,  in  my  mind,  of  long  experience 
and  anxious  reflection,  aided  by  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  calamitous  case,  during  great  part  of 
a  long  life,  is,  that  the  stem  relation  of  master  and 
slave  admits  of  no  effectual  modification  by  law ; 
that  to  limit  its  extent  or  duration,  is  the  only  real 
palliative  of  its  enormous  mischiefs,  and  its  abolition 
their  only  cure. 


*  My  manuscript  has  been  sent  to  press  in  different  portions  and  at  dif> 
ferent  times,  as  I  progressively  was  able  to  prepare  it,  during  nearly  a  year 
past ;  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  anachronisms,  in  the  notice  of  different  publications,  as  having  just  ap- 
peared, or  met  my  eye,  at  certain  points  of  my  progress. 
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auction  at  home,  even  among  the  most  moral  and  chris- 
tian part  of  the  community;  provided  parliament  and 
government  shall  continue  to  reject  the  universal  prayer  of 
the  nation  to  let  tlie  oppressed  go  free.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

REASONS    FOR    RESUMING   THIS    WORK;    DEFENCE    OF   THE 
FIRST,    AND   PLAN    OF  THE    SECOND   VOLUME. 

The  two  grand  divisions  of  this  work  proposed  at  the  outset, 
were,  first,  a  delineation  of  slavery  in  a  theoretic  view,  as  a 
legal  institution ;  and  secondly,  a  delineation  of  the  state  in 
respect  of  its  practical  nature  and  effects.  The  former  part 
of  my  task  has  been  performed  ;  the  latter  has  been  long  re- 
tarded, and  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

While  many  readers  of  my  former  volume  have  expressed 
some  impatience  of  desire  for  the  appearance  of  the  present ; 
others,  perhaps,  have  thought  that  this  part  of  my  plan  might 
be  conveniently  and  properly  laid  aside ;  considering  how  much 
the  practice  of  slavery  has,  during  the  last  five  years,  been 
discussed  before  the  public  by  other  writers,  whose  principles 
are  in  accordance  with  my  own. — 'To  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity, it  may  seem  that  the  great  objects  of  my  labours,  the 
mitigation  and  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  are  virtually  at- 
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tained  or  secured  ;  and  that  the  Parliamentary  resolutions  of 
May,  1823,  with  the  consequent  measures  of  Government, 
have  made  this  sequel  of  my  work  useless,  at  least,  if  not 
even  adverse  to  my  purpose. 

That  such  views  have  been  entertained  by  many,  even 
among  the  sincere  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  I  well 
know  and  lament ;  and  have  reason  to  fear  that  they  may 
still  widely  prevail;  for,  though  those  measures  have  been 
nearly  fruitless  in  all  the  colonies,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
solicitations  of  the  Crown,  and  the  voice  of  Parliament  have 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  defiance  by  the 
Assemblies ;  their  agents  and  partizans  in  this  country  have 
played  a  far  more  politic  game,  labouring  indefatigably  to 
persuade  the  British  Public  that  opposition  in  language  has 
been  accompanied,  in  some  measure  at  least,  with  practical 
compliance ;  that  the  Planters  and  AssembUes,  like  the  son 
in  the  parable,  while  answering  to  the  parental  command 
**  I  go  not,'^  have  actually  gone  into  the  field  :  that  much  has 
been  already  done,  and  that  patience  on  our  part,  alone  is 
wanting  to  make  their  obedience  entire. 

In  my  last  publication,  *'  England  enslaved  by  her  own  Slave 
Cobnies"  I  endeavored  to  shew  the  erroneousness  and  the 
fatal  tendency  of  such  opinions ;  but  not,  I  fear,  with  suffi- 
cient general  effect  on  the  public  mind ;  and  if  any  of  the 
real  friends  of  reformation  still  indulge  a  false  security,  and 
condemn  as  needless,  further  attempts  to  excite,  on  the  right 
side,  the  feeling  of  the  British  people,  one  efibrt  only  remains 
by  which  I  can  hope  to  disabuse  them ;  the  laborious  and 
painful  one,  which  again  employs  my  pen.  If  any  thing  can 
efiectually  serve  to  dispel  the  delusions  that  prevail,  and 
satisfy  reasoning  minds  that  slavery  has  not  been,  nor  with- 
out parliamentaiy  legislation  ever  will  be,  reformed,  it  is  such 
means  as  I  have  long  since  engaged  to  supply ;  a  development 
and  demonstration  of  the  true  practical  nature  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  the  system,  not  in  its  particular,  but  general  ad-r 
ministration,  deduced  exclusively  from  the  evidence  of  those 
by  whom  it  is  defended  and  maintained. 

In  proposing  remedies  for  the  inveterate,  deeply  seated, 
and  deadly  disease  of  colonial  slavery,  I  have  to  encounter 
difficulties  like  those  of  a  faithful  well-informed  physician. 
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whose  patient  has  beea  long  in  the  hands  of  deluded  friends^ 
and  self-interested  crafty  practitioners ;  both  adverse^  though 
on  different  views,  to  the  only  possible  means  of  cure.  The 
former,  from  groundless  apprehensions  of  danger  in  the  right 
and  only  effectual  course,  are  trusting  to  wretched  paUiatives, 
which  are  of  no  real  use  even  in  the  way  of  mitigation, 
while  the  latter  are  applying  them,  and  alleging  good  ef- 
fects from  their  inchoate  use,  merely  to  support  their  own 
credit,  and  keep  the  patient  longer  in  their  own  mercenary 
hands.  The  physician  is  aware,  that  to  dispel  the  delusion 
will  be  not  only  a  difficult,  but  a  thankless  and  invidious 
office ;  but  sees  there  is  no  other  expedient  to  prevent  a  fatal 
termination.  To  obtain  the  use  of  truly  efficacious  means, 
he  must  convince  the  too  confident  friends  of  the  vanity  of 
their  present  hopes,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  pretended  improve- 
ments, by  exposing  to  them,  however  alarmingly,  the  in- 
veterate constitutional  causes,  the  still  subsisting  malignity, 
and  extreme  danger  of  the  case. 

But  though  the  present  state  of  the  Anti-slavery  cause, 
unhappily,  is  not  such  as  to  absolve  me  from  my  promised 
task,  much  has  been  done  by  enlightened  coadjutors  that 
may  well  justify  a  great  contraction  of  my  plan,  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  work  called  **  Negro  Slavbry,"  to  the 
writings  of  The  Reverend  Mr.  Bickill,  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  above  all,  to  those  very  valuable  tracts,  The 
Anti-slavery  Monthly  Reports.  They  contain,  col- 
lectively, such  copious  information  as  to  the  practice  of 
Slavery  in  the  Sugar  Colonies,  that  had  the  writers  adopted 
my  own  plan  of  delineating  Slavery  systematically,  and  in 
its  ordinary  character,  and  relying  only  on  the  evidence  of 
our  opponents,  they  would  have  left  me  little,  if  any  thing, 
to  add ;  but  though  those  well-informed  writers  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  use  such  abstinence  in  respect  of 
evidence  (which  certainly  they  were  no  wise  bound  to  do), 
enough  has  been  proved  by  them  from  irrefragable  authority, 
and  even  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  planters  themselves,  to 
establish  many  of  the  abuses  that  I  meant  to  develop ;  and 
to  refute  decisively  most  of  the  idle  pretences  of  improve- 
ments which  I  should  otherwise  have  had  to  repel. 
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I  shall  be  content  to  leave  in  their  hands  all  that  relates 
to  the  shocking  general  neglect  of  intellectual^  moral,  and 
religious  instruction ;  to  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath ;  to 
the  discouragement  of  marriage ;  to  the  licentious  and  inde- 
cent treatment  of  females ;  and  to  excesses  and  barbarities  in 
punishment ;  with  the  non-execution  and  perversion  of  those 
laws  which  profess  to  restrain  such  abuses.  I  shall  abstain 
also  from  adding  to  their  strictures,  or  to  my  own  in  my 
former  works,  on  the  hardships  under  which  the  slaves  labour, 
in  point  of  law  and  piuctice,  from  their  liability  to  be  sold 
apart  from  their  families,  the  rejection  of  their  evidence,  the 
impediments  to  their  acquisition  of  freedom,  and  its  insecurity 
when  obtained. 

What  then,  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  after  such  a  cata- 
logue of  exclusions,  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  my  delineation 
and  proof?  '*  Surely  it  may  be  thought,  most  of,  if  not 
all,  the  evils  of  slavery  must  be  comprised  in  this  enumera- 
tion." 

Would  to  heaven  that  the  fact  were  so !  —  The  state, 
though  bad  enough,  would  be  merciful  and  mild,  compared 
with  what  it  really  is.  It  would  be  a  case  sufficiently  la- 
mentable and  opprobrious  ;  but  not  such  as  has  harrowed  up 
my  soul  with  unavailing  sympathy  from  youth  to  age;  and 
now  urges  me  to  renew  my  labours,  after  more  than  three 
score  and  eleven  years  have  chilled  my  human  hopes^  be- 
numbed my  faculties,  and  left  me  no  selfish  good  beneath  the 
sun,  so  precious  as  repose  and  peace. 

Numerous  and  cruel  though  the  oppressions  are  by  which 
the  poor  negroes  are  degraded,  tormented,  and  destroyed, 
there  are  two  which  1  have  always  regarded  and  publicly 
denounced  as  by  far  the  worst ;  not  only  because  the  most 
general,  and  the  most  afflictive,  but  because  they  give  birth 
and  virulence  and  tenacity,  to  almost  all  the  rest.  I  mean 
the  truly  enormous  amount  of  labour  to  which  the  field  negroes ^ 
or  ordinary  plantation  slaves,  are  coerced:  and  the  almost  in-- 
credible  degree  of  parsimony  with  which  they  are  maintained. 
Most  of  the  other  sufferings  incident  to  their  hapless  state 
are  casual  and  temporary;  but  these  are  certain  and  pe- 
rennial ;  and  though  mitigated  in  a  small  degree  under  the 
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more  liberal  of  their  owners,  are,  to  a  great  and  grievous  ex- 
tent, their  universal  lot. 

Such  oppressions  are  also  the  least  likely  lo  meet  with 
any  private  restraint  or  correction.  Abuses,  the  effects  of 
anger,  revenge,  or  other  malignant  passions,  in  a  manager, 
overseer,  or  other  subordinate  master,  might  be  expected  to 
be  much  restrained  or  punished  by  the  owner's  authority,  if 
brought  to  his  knowledge  ;  for  in  such  cases  the  interests  of 
proprietors  and  of  slaves  are  clearly  on  the  same  side.  But 
oppressions  of  a  gainful  or  economical  kind,  are  perpetrated 
for  the  owner's  emolument;  and  the  present  sacrifices  ne- 
cessary to  their  correction  are  what  few  sugar  planters  are 
able  if  willing  to  make.  Such  oppressions  also,  when 
established  by  general  usage,  become,  from  the  effects  of 
commercial  competition,  hardly  capable  of  correction,  without 
ruinous  consequences  to  individuals,  except  by  the  regulations 
of  a  general  and  compulsory  law. 

The  pre-eminence  of  evil  in  these  economical  branches  of 
oppression  will  more  fully  appear,  when  it  shall  be  shewn 
what  cruel  effects  they  produce,  and  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  other  ordinary  severities  of  the  system  are  their  natural, 
and,  in  great  measure,  inseparable  attendants.  Though  the 
ordinary  discipline  of  the  plantations  is  odious  and  inhuman 
in  its  nature,  the  inflictions  of  the  vindictive,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  coercive  whip,  are  small  in  their  general 
amount ;  and  the  former,  too,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  pe- 
nalties of  defaults  to  which  excess  of  labour  and  insufficiency 
of  aliment  give  rise.  Of  every  hundred  stripes,  that  are 
given  on  a  sugar  plantation,  exclusive  of  the  drivers'  coercive 
process,  ninety  or  more  are  inflicted  for  absence  from  the 
field  at  the  appointed  time,  or  the  short  performance  of  a 
solitary  task ;  and  that  these  delinquencies  are  much  more 
often  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  inanition  than  any  other  cause, 
I  shall  abundantly  prove,  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  planters 
themselves. 

How,  indeed,  can  these  consequences  be  doubted  ?  If, 
under  a  system  of  forced  labour,  the  work  imposed  is  ex- 
cessive, and  the  quantum  of  food  inadequate,  it  is  manifest 
that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  those  economical  oppres- 
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sions,  must  be  the  severity  of  the  discipline  by  which  they 
are  imposed.  The  resistance  of  nature  can  be  no  otherwise 
overcome.  If  you  would  drive  your  tired  post  horses  another 
stage^  you  must  not  restrain  your  driver  from  the  free  use  of 
his  whip;  still  less  if  they  have  been  also  stinted  in  their  food. 

That  labour,  so  excessive  and  continuous  as  to  leave  the 
common  field  negro  neither  spirits  nor  time  for  any  voluntary 
efforts,  must  preclude  his  intellectual  and  religious  improve- 
ment, his  acquisition  of  property,  and  whatever  else  we  com- 
prise in  the  idea  of  civilization^  is  equally  clear.  In  shorty 
this  species  of  oppression^  when  its  cruel  extent  is  proved,  will 
be  plainly  seen  to  be  incompatible  with  all  real  improvements 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  slaves ;  and  still  more  with 
such  advances  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  scale,  as  are  held 
(whether  rightly  or  not,  I  will  not  in  this  place  enquire)  to  be 
necessary  preparatives  for  the  termination  of  their  bondage. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  while  I  rely  upon  the  writings  of 
my  fellow-labourers,  as  having  exonerated  me  from  a  large 
part  of  the  task  that  I  undertook,  I  feel  the  engagement  still 
binding,  and  the  duty  imperative,  to  delineate  the  general 
practice  of  the  sugar  colonies,  in  regard  to  those  most  import- 
ant articles  of  oppression,  the  extreme  degree  of  forced  labour 
imposed  upon  plantation  slaves,  and  the  great  inadequacy  of 
maintenance  given  in  return. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  my  humane  and 
respected  coadjutors  have  wholly  neglected  those  most  inter- 
esting topics.  Enough  has  been  said  by  them  to  shew  that 
their  views  in  these  respects  are  in  general  like  my  own; 
though  the  excess  of  labour  has  not,  in  my  judgment,  had  that 
prominence  among  the  abuses  they  have  exposed,  which  its 
extreme  cruelty  and  pernicious  effects  deserve;  nor  been 
stated  with  sufficient  circumstantiality  and  precision.  But 
the  grand  and  general  desideratum  they  have  left  me  to  sup- 
ply, is  a  demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  case  from  irresist- 
ble  evidence ;  for  such  I  may  surely  call  testimony  on  the 
anti-slavery  side,  when  cited  from  colonial  tongues  and  colo- 
nial pens  alone.  And  this,  in  respect  of  the  ordinary  amount 
of  forced  labour,  is  of  peculiar  importance;  because  no  part 
of  the  general  system  has  been  a  subject  of  so  much  assiduous 
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misrepresentation  by  our  opponents ;  nor  is  there  any  other,  I 
believe^  in  respect  of  which  such  wide  misconception  prevails. 
The  quantum  of  daily  work  directly  and  indirectly  exacted 
from  the  field  negroes  has  been  reduced  by  bold  assertions  and 
artful  fallacies  to  less  than  one  half  of  its  actual  ordinary 
amount;  and  this,  by  writers  and  witnesses  whose  statements 
have  been  strongly  accredited  to  the  public  by  their  means  of 
information^  their  characters,  and  stations  in  life.  A  hundred 
colonial  tongues  and  pens  have  not  only  boldly  denied  the 
existence  of  this  most  general  and  notorious  species  of  oppres- 
sion, but  actually  claimed  credit  to  the  Planters  for  wonderful 
moderation  and  libemlity  in  the  use  of  their  coercing  power ; 
assuring  us  that  the  labour  of  the  slaves  is  very  light ;  nay, 
lighter  by  far  than  that  of  the  free  English  peasant.  This  lat- 
ter proposition,  indeed,  has  long  been  the  chorus  of  their 
common  song ;  and  incredible  though  the  fiction  will  be  found 
in  its  nature,  when  examined  by  a  reasoning  mind,  yet  such 
is  the  effect  of  bold  reiterated  public  assertion,  that  many,  I 
doubt  not,  believe  it ;  or  regard  it  at  least  as  having  some 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

How,  indeed,  can  I  doubt  this,  or  deem  a  demonstration  of 
the  true  case  superfluous,  when  I  find  the  delusion  still  cur- 
rent even  among  some  eminent  political  economists  and  states- 
men ;  so  as  actually  to  form  an  element  in  their  calculations, 
in  plans  for  the  mitigation  and  gradual  extinction  of  slavery, 
and  for  the  supplanting  it  by  free  labour  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  estates  ?  If  they  had  not  been  grossly  deceived  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  slave  labour,  they  could  not  regard  it  as 
a  standard  up  to  which,  or  in  any  sustainable  competition 
with  which,  free  men  will  or  ought  to  work  ;  still  less  could 
they  expect  the  improvement  of  the  common  field  negro's* 


*  The  distinction  between  tiie  great  mass  of  plantation  slaves,  those 
who  wield  the  hoe  and  are  driven,  whom  I  call  "  Field  Negroes,**  or 
**  CammoH  Field  Negroes/^  and  the  drivers  and  artificers,  called  "  Head 
Negroes^**  is  one  which  I  must  request  my  readers  always  to  bear  in  mind. 
The  apologists  of  the  system  always  artfully  confound  them  together;  and 
it  is  one  of  their  great  engines  of  deception.  The  latter,  from  the  nature 
of  their  occupations,  cannot  be  driven,  or  worked  to  any  destructive  excess. 
The  same  is  more  obviously  the  case  with  domestics. 
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condition^  or  the  attainment  of  his  freedom,  by  the  fruits  of 
supererogatory  toil. 

Another  reason  for  the  exclusive  preference  I  mean  to  give 
to  the  topics  of  labour  and  maintenance  is,  that  the  generality 
of  the  economical  oppressions  they  involve  makes  them  unde- 
niably fair  characteristics,  not  to  say  essential  properties^  of 
the  system  at  large ;  and  will  enable  me  more  clearly  in  the 
sequel  to  prove  the  hopelessness  of  its  reformation  by  West 
Indian  legislators ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  planters  thena- 
selves. 

When  cases  of  excessive  cruelties,  or  other  particular  abuses 
are  adduced  as  arguments  for  reformation,  the  standing 
answer  is,  "  that  the  instances  of  such  crimes  which  we  have 
"  been  able  to  establish  incontrovertibly  before  the  British 
"  public  are  not  numerous  ;  and  that  it  is  harsh  to  characterize 
"  the  general  practice  by  a  few  rare  instances  of  individual 
'*  crimes,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  every  country,  and  under 
*'  the  best  institutions." 

The  defence  is  plainly  fallacious  ;  for  it  infers  the  rarity  of 
the  crime,  from  that  of  its  public  detection  and  proof;  whereas 
one  of  our  most  undeniable  charges  against  the  general  system 
is,  that  the  public  detection  and  proof  of  such  cruel  abuses 
as  slavery  has  manifestly  a  strong  tendency  to  produce,  are 
for  the  most  part  precluded  both  by  manners  and  by  laws. 
The  Lettres  de  Cachet  of  the  old  French  despotism,  the  infer- 
nal practices  of  the  Inquisition,  and  every  other  form  of 
tyranny  on  earth  that  has  shrouded  its  abuses  in  darkness,  by 
the  terror  of  its  pow«r,  and  by  withholding  the  means  of  an 
effectual  appeal  to  the  laws,  might  be  defended  precisely  in  the 
same  way. 

Besides,  these  apologists  always  take  care  to  sink  that  most 
instructive  and  impressive  circumstance  in  such  adduced 
cases,  the  way  in  which  the  crime,  when  brought  to  light,  is 
treated  by  the  magistrates  and  juries,  and  by  the  popular 
feelings  of  the  colony.  A  single  conviction  for  a  crime  natu- 
rally odious  might  serve  to  indicate  its  great  prevalence  in 
any  society,  if  the  criminal,  when  convicted,  not  only  escaped 
from  any  judicial  punishment  at  all  proportionate  to  his 
offence,  and  to  the  dangerous  example  of  its  impunity ;  but  lost 
little  or  nothing  of  his  former  credit  or  popularity,  and  was 
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received  in  the  best  company  as  favourably  as  before.  How 
much  more^  if  the  popular  odium  due  to  the  offenderi  was 
transferred  to  those  who  prosecuted^  and  btought  him  to  con<- 
viction,  * 

Nevertheless,  so  difficult  is  it  for  the  people  of  this  happy 
country  to  conceive  what  the  effects  of  private  slavery  are  on 
the  feelings  of  the  masters,  and  on  the  popular  sentiments  of 
a  community^  all  the  free  members  of  which  are  habituated  to 
that  harsh  relation;  and  so  strongly  does  our  native  humanity 
predispose  us  to  believe  that  our  fellow  subjects  in  the  colonies 
cannot  ordinarily  exercise  with  severity  the  despotic  powers 
which  they  possess  over  their  helpless  dependents,  that  the 
clearest  refutation  of  these  apologies  does  not  wholly  remove 
their  effect.  The  oppression  is  believed  to  be  rare,  merely 
because  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  common. 

Much  are  such  honest  prepossessions  strengthened,  in  many 
minds,  by  friendship  or  intimacy  with  West  Indians  resident 
among  us:  most  of  whom  are  or  have  been  proprietors  of 
estates  in  the  sugar  colonies,  and  all  of  them  masters  of  slaves. 
I  mean,  not  only  through  the  partial  and  untrue  accounts 
which  such  gentlemen  naturally  give  of  a  system,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  which  their  own  credit  is  involved,  and  which  they 
too  commonly  know  only  from  the  report  of  men  under  the 
same  bias ;  but  because  nothing  perhaps  has  been  seen  in  their 
manners  when  amongst  us,  to  indicate  feelings  less  liberal  and 
humane  than  our  own.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  a  sys* 
tern  which  such  men  are  engaged  in,  have  perhaps  personally 
administered,  and  are  desirous  to  uphold,  cannot  be,  in  its 
ordinary  chaacter,  extremely  cruel  and  oppressive. 

Such  reasoners  do  not  consider  that  the  stem  relation  of 
slave  master,  one  in  which  the  conduct  of  their  West  Indian 
friend  has  never  met  their  notice,  avowedly  involves  and  de- 


*  Those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  works  of  anti-slavery  writers 
need  not  be  told  that  several  most  impressive  examples  of  such  a  popular 
spirit  in  the  sugar  colonies  have  been  established  beyond  denial.  I  have 
given  one  of  them  in  Appendix,  No.  I.  to  my  first  volume;  and  in  an  Ap- 
pendix to  the  present  division  of  my  work  I  mean  to  add  some  very  recent 
and  striking  ones  from  decisive  authorities. 
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mands  a  discipline  highly  repugnant  to  their  own  benevolent 
feelings.  They  do  not  remember  either  that  the  same  person, 
perhaps,  or  gentlemen  whose  apparent  suavity  and  benignity  of 
manners  when  in  England  were  not  inferior  to  his,  reconciled 
themselves  to  all  the  now  admitted  atrocities  of  the  inhuman 
slave  trade,  though  it  had  long  existed  under  their  eyes ;  and 
had  opposed  pertinaciously  its  abolition  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  They  do  not  well  estimate  the  powerful  influence  of 
early  prejudice,  habit,  and  example^  in  warping  the  human 
feelings  out  of  their  ordinary  current  towards  a  particular  ob- 
ject ;  and,  what  is  the  main  source  of  these  errors,  they  do  not 
know  (for  West  Indians  here  are  always  careful  to  conceal  it) 
that  in  their  friend's  heart,  there  is  a  wide  partition  between 
the  sympathies  and  duties  that  belong  to  a  whfte  fellow-being 
and  to  a  black  one.  If  such  considerations  were  not  put  out 
of  the  account,  thinking  men  would  no  more  rely  on  the  humane 
treatment  of  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  from  what  they 
see  of  their  masters  in  England,  than  on  that  of  the  convicts 
in  the  House  of  Correction,  or  the  patients  in  a  mad-house,  on 
the  score  of  their  keeper's  general  manners  towards  those  who 
are  not  in  his  custody,  or  whose  interference  and  control  he 
apprehends. 

Still,  however,  this  source  of  error,  assiduously  cherished 
as  it  is  by  the  colonial  party,  greatly  prejudices  the  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  slaves ;  among  the  many  grievous  peculiarities 
of  whose  lot  it  is,  that  their  cruel  state  is  unseen  in  the  coun- 
try whose  power  maintains  it,  and  that  they  are  personally 
strangers,  while  their  oppressors  are  companions  and  familiar 
friends,  to  the  lawgivers,  and  the  generous  people,  from  whose 
sympathy  alone  they  can  ever  obtain  relief. 

To  shew  that,  in  the  excessive  exaction  of  labour  at  least, 
the  practice  of  slavery  on  sugar  plantations  is  universally  op- 
pressive and  cruel,  will,  I  am  aware,  be  to  attack  the  adverse 
prejudices  I  have  mentioned  in  their  strongest  intrenchments ; 
but  should  I  succeed  in  such  an  attempt  with  the  public  at 
large,  as  with  patient  and  attentive  readers  I  am  sure  of  doing, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  all  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  sys- 
tem from  the  personal  characters  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it. 
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While  these  considerations  moke  the  topics  I  have  selected 
the  most  important^  they  enhance  the  necessity  of  discussing 
them  on  my  own  peculiar  plan  ;  for  nothing  short  of  irresisti- 
ble demonstration  will  suffice  to  vanquish  the  powerful  pre- 
judices and;  willing  credulity,  with  which  I  have  here  to 
contend. 


In  the  preliminary  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  the  general 
plan  of  the  work  was  opened.  The  most  important  novelty  in 
it  was  that  which  has  been  already  noticed ;  an  engagement 
to  establish  every  fact  controverted  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
which  I  should  have  occasion  to  adduce,  by  the  evidence  alone 
of  their  own  assemblies,  ¥dtnesse8,  and  partizans.*  The  un- 
dertaking may  have  seemed  more  bold  than  prudent ;  and  was 
certainly  quite  gratuitous  ;  for  the  testimony  copiously  given 
by  eye-vidtnesses  on  my  own  side  of  the  controversy,  if  be- 
lieved, is  decisive  :  and  on  what  rational  ground  can  confidence 
be  generally  denied  to  it  ?  — I  might  most  reasonably  have 
claimed  for  such  evidence  at  least,  a  great  deal  more  credit  than 
is  due  to  that  of  our  opponents ;  which  has  for  the  most  part 
come  from  persons  as  deeply  interested  in  the  representations 
they  made,  as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  in  his  plea  of  not  guilty ; 
while  to  the  credit  of  the  many  anti-slavery  witnesses  and 
writers,  who  have  described  the  system  from  their  own  personal 
knowledge  of  it^  no  fair  or  specious  objection  can  be  made  > 
unless,  indeed,  some  of  our  railing  antagonists  are  right  in  as- 
suming, as  they  seem  to  do,  that  religion  and  philanthropy 
predispose  men  to  calumny  and  falsehood.  But  I  chose  wholly 
to  decline  such  testimony;  because  I  was  anxious  to  place  out 
of  all  possible  doubt  in  fair  and  reasoning  minds,  the  real  na- 
ture of  a  system,  which  owes  its  toleration,  by  this  humane  and 
liberal  land,  chiefly  to  darkness  and  delusion. 

The  self-prescribed  restriction  was  fully  adhered  to  through- 


♦  Vol.I.  p.  10,11. 
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out  my  former  volume.  I  kept,  indeed,  considerably  within 
its  promised  limits ;  for  my  engagement  did  not  restrain  me 
from  citing  evidence  on  the  anti-slavery  side,  in  confirmation 
of  any  facts  which  I  had  previously  shewn  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  colonial  opponents;*  and  I  might  have  given  to  such 
facts  much  greater  effect,  by  adding  the  language  of  willing, 
to  those  of  reluctant  witnesses  ;  but  this  was  a  right  from  the 
use  of  which,  though  reserved  to  myself,  I  in  general  ab- 
stained. 

The  desired  effect  on  the  minds  of  my  readers  was,  I  trust, 
not  wholly  lost.  I  know  that  some  of  them,  who  had  doubted 
before  whether  negro  slavery  was  so  very  odious  and  cruel  an 
institution  as  its  opponents  represented  it  to  be,  declared  their 
full  conviction  on  that  subject. — There  was  seen  to  be  in  the 
barbarous  and  iniquitous  laws  by  which  the  state  was  framed 
and  maintained,  enough  for  its  condemnation ;  and  enough 
also  to  prove  that  its  practical  character,  under  masters  who 
made  and  retained  such  laws,  and  pertinaciously  opposed  their 
repeal,  must  be  extremely  oppressive  and  severe.  It  was  seen 
also,  how  little  credit  was  due  on  such  subjects  to  the  colonial 
authorities,  and  to  their  most  respectable  agents  in  this  coun- 
try ;  since  it  was  shewn  that  they  had  not  scrupled  to  mis- 
represent, in  the  boldest  and  grossest  manner,  before  the  Privy 
Council  and  Parliament,  in  their  defence  of  the  African  trade, 
almost  every  canon,  and  every  principle,  of  their  then  existing 
slave  law. 

My  book,  though  it  certainly  obtained  sufEcient  attention 
with  the  colonial  party,  long  remained  unanswered.  It  seemed 
as  if  seeing  themselves  convicted  of  public  misrepresentatioa 
and  imposture,  as  well  as  of  a  truly  barbarous  spirit  of  legis- 
lation, out  of  their  own  mouths,  and  by  their  own  records. 


*  It  may  be  best  to  transcribe  here  the  words  of  the  engagement  itself. 
"  It  is  on  such  evidence  (the  colonial)  that  I  shall  chiefly  rely;  nor  shall 
«  I  assume  the  truth  of  any  statement  adverse  to  the  colonial  system  that  has 
<<  has  ever  been  controverted,  however  unimpeachable  the  testimony  may  be 
«  on  which  it  stands,  until  I  have  shewn  it  to  have  been  directly  or  indirectly 
"  confirmed  by  the  same  decisive  evidence,  the  concessions  of  the  colonists 
"  themselves." — ^Vol  I.  p.  10^  11. 
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they  despaired  of  parrying  the  attack ;  and  thought  silence 
the  best  resort ;  for  nearly  three  years  elapsed  without  any 
reply,  until  the  repeated  remarks  of  anti-slavery  writers,  who 
inferred  that  my  statements  were  tacitly  admitted,  pushed 
their  opponents  into  a  different  and  desperate  course. 

Expedients  of  the  foulest  kind  were  then  adopted  ;  such  as 
attempting  to  discredit  my  statements  by  partial  and  mu- 
tilated extracts  from  them,  calculated  not  only  to  conceal 
their  true  sense,  but  often  to  convey  a  different  or  opposite 
one  ;  and  by  citing  in  a  like  partial  and*  fraudulent  way,  the 
public  records  to  which  I  referred,  in  order  to  furnish  out  an 
apparent  refutation. 

Such  practices,  when  a  man's  purse  is  assailed  by  them, 
are  commonly  repelled  by  a  terse  piece  of  controversy  called 
an  indictment ;  but  when  not  his  bond,  but  his  book,  is  the 
subject  of  this  crimen  falsi,  though  its  purpose  is  the  execrable 
one  of  cheating  helpless  arid  wretched  multitudes  out  of  their 
only  human  hope,  the  compassion  of  the  British  people,  there 
is  no  possible  remedy  that  I  know  of,  except  requesting  that 
those  readers  who  possess  the  book  and  the  answer,  and  have 
access  to  the  documents  referred  to,  will  take  the  trouble  of 
collating  them  vrith  each  other.* 


*  The  work  chiefly  here  referred  to  is  entitled,  "  A  practical  view  of  the 
"  present  state  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  or  an  Examination  of  Mr. 
"  Stephens'  Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies.  By  Alexander 
"  Barclay,  lately  and  for  twenty-one  years  resident  in  Jamaica." — Its  readers 
must  have  strong  faith  if  they  believe  the  autlior's  account  of  his  life  and 
occupations,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  work  was  his  own.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  erudite  and  able  piece  of  controversy  for  a  Jamaica  overseer; 
whose  life  had  been  previously  spent  in  the  labours,  not  of  the  pen,  but  the 
whip.  The  colonial  writers  have  derided  justly  enough  the  appellation  of 
"  hooknkeepery^  by  which  the  occupation  is  dignified  in  that  island,  though 
both  writing  and  reading  are  foreign  to  its  duties ;  but  Mr.  Barclay  may 
raise  it  hereafter,  perhaps,  to  the  higher  title  of  "  hook-maker  J* 

We  are  desired  further  to  believe  that  this  volume,  of  456  pages,  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Barclay  for  his  amusement  on  his  passage  from  Jamaica  to 
England ;  in  consequence  of  his  having  fortunately  chanced  to  put  on  board 
my  book  among  others  for  his  entertainment  on  the  voyage ;  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  it,  as  given  to  the  public,  was  written  out  before  his  arrival, 
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This  indeed  is  a  remedy  of  which,  with  many  or  most  of 
those  who  were  gratuitously  supplied  with  the  pretended  an- 
swer,  I  could  not  have  the  benefit ;  because  it  did  not  appear  till 
long  after  my  former  volume  had  ceased  to  be  procurable  by 
purchase*  I  mighty  it  is  true,  reprint  here  the  many  misre- 
presented passages,  together  with  the  deceptions  extracts 
and  replies ;  but  this  would  be  to  rate  too  highly  the  reader's 
patience,  and  impair  his  attention,  perhaps,  to  matters  of 
much  more  importance  than  my  defence  against  such  an  an- 
tagonist. I  will  content  myself,  therefore,  with  exposing  a 
few  of  the  many  instances  of  his  extreme  unfairness,  when  my 
subjects  lead  to  the  notice  of  them;  leaving  the  reader  to 
judge  by  such  specimens  of  the  rest. 

I  may,  however,  avail  myself  here  of  a  summary  mode  of 
defence  which  some  fellow-labourers  in  this  cause  long  since 
volunteered  on  my  behalf,  against  the  vague  general  charge 
of  inaccuracy,  which  the  work  called  Mr.  Barclay's,  and 
others  that  followed  and  cited  it,  had  made  against  me.  The 
authors  were  challenged  to  maintain  that  charge,  by  pointing 
out  a  single  instance  that  could  fairly  support  the  impu- 
tation. "^  They  were  repeatedly  defied  to  do  so;  and  at 
the  peril  of  their  own  credit ;  being  told  that  their  declining 
it  would  be  regarded  as  retractation.     Yet  they  have  all  re- 


(see  the  preface).  By  some  happy  coincidence  with  this  preternatural  fa- 
cility of  composition,  he  must  have  found  on  hoard  a  large  library  of  con- 
troversial works  on  slavery ;  besides  the  other  books  to  which  he  refers. 

Who  can  sufficiently  admire  the  good  fortune  of  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee, in  finding  that  long  desideratum^  a  reply  to  my  Law  of  Slavery, 
thus  fortuitously  and  wonderfully  supplied,  by  a  mere  volunteer;  and  by  one 
who  could  furnish  from  his  own  experience  and  unquestionable  authority, 
the  facts  of  which  they  were  so  much  in  need,  in  order  to  grapple  with  the 
evidence  of  their  own  testimony  and  their  own  records  1 

But  though  they  have  thus  been  rescued  from  the  expence  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  authorship,  they  must  not  escape  from  its  responsibility.  They 
have  so  strongly  accredited,  and  so  widely  circulated  the  work,  that  I  shall 
till  they  disavow  it,  take  leave  to  treat  it  as  their  own. 

*  See  the  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Reporter  of  November  1826,  No.  18; 
and  that  of  June  1828,  No.  37. 
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mained  sil^it:  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  explained 
away  and  virtually  gave  up  the  charge,  by  resorting  for  the 
impeachment  of  what  I  had  shewn  to  be  the  law,  to  what  he 
had  assumed^  on  Mr.  Barclay's  or  such  like  authority*  to  be 
the  practice.  Palpable  though  this  evasion  is,  it  will  be 
found  to  pervade  nearly  the  whole  of  what  has  been  boasted 
of  as  a  full  answer  to,  and  refutation  of»  my  former  volume. 

As  I  mean  to  adhere*  in  the  continuation  of  my  work,  to 
the  same  plan  of  demonstration  that  I  have  hitherto  pursued, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  some  general  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  my  mode  of  conducting  it. 

By  some  of  my  ants^onists,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  it  is 
held  unfair  to  cite  against  the  colonial  party,  the  statements 
of  their  known  agents,  witnesses,  and  accredited  partizans, 
unless  I  adopt  the  whole  of  their  testimony,  however  false 
and  inconsistent  (see  Barclay*  p.  3, 4.) ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to 
require  that  I  should  treat  the  evidence  of  my  opponents  as 
if  it  were  my  own ;  and  to  impose  on  me  a  rule  that  would 
make  my  plan  of  demonstration  utterly  hopeless  and  ab- 
surd. He  who  calls  a  witness  must,  I  admit,  take  the  whole 
of  his  testimony  together,  and  either  support  its  consistency 
or  forfeit  its  benefit ;  but  in  relying  on  an  antagonist's  evi- 
dence, I  have  a  clear  right  to  use  any  of  the  facts  it  fui^ 
nishes,  without  admitting  the  rest ;  and  even  to  reason  from 
its  incomistency,  against  its  general  effect. 

This  undeniable  controversial  right  I  certainly  have  used, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I  shall  prove,  for  instance, 
from  details  furnished  by  my  opponents,  the  shocking  and 
opprobrious  truth,  that  the  slaves  on  sugar  plantations  are 
forced  to  work  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  diem ;  re- 
garding the  preposterous  general  statements  by  the  same 
persons,  that  the  labour  of  these  poor  drudges  is  leisure  and 
mere  pastime  when  compared  to  that  of  the  English  pea- 
sants, as  what  I  am  at  liberty  to  pass  unnoticed ;  unless  when 
I  choose  rather  to  cite  them  in  order  to  shew  their  utter 
falsehood  and  effrontery. 

Another  objection  has  been  made  to  my  former  volume 
which  is  contrary  not  only  to  reason  but  to  fact.  I  have  been 
charged  with  quoting,  as  still  in  use,  cruel  and  opprobrious 
ancient  slave  laws,  which  have  become  obsolete  ^  and  some 
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that  have  actually  been  repealed,  for  the  sake  of  unfairly  im- 
puting to  the  colonists  of  the  present  eera,  a  harsh  and  bar- 
barous spirit,  that  prevailed  at  a  former  distant  period,  but 
had  long  ceased  to  exist. 

The  charge  is  utterly  groundless.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
among  the  laws  which  I  cited  and  digested,  many  were  not 
very  modem  ;  but  their  true  dates  were  not  withheld.  The 
oldest  and  worst  of  them,  in  several  colonies,  had  their  origin 
in  his  late  Majesty's  reign :  nay,  some  of  the  most  revolting 
were  passed  within  the  present  century.  —  That  every  act  of 
assembly  which  I  quoted  of  an  earlier  date  than  1788  re- 
mained then  in  force,  appears  incontestably  from  the  printed 
compilation  of  them  as  existing  laws,  made  in  that  year  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  its  Report  on  the  Slave 
Trade ;  from  which,  with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  all  my 
abstracts  of  an  anterior  date  were  taken. 

Nor  did  I  represent  any  of  those  laws  as  unrepealed,  which 
I  had  not  good  reason  for  believing  to  be  so ;  for  the  as- 
semblies have  not  been  slow  to  take  credit  here  for  every 
improvement,  real  or  ostensible,  in  their  slave  codes ;  and  all 
acts  of  that  description  having  been  from  time  to  time  trans- 
mitted and  laid  before  Parliament,  and  printed,  at  several 
periods  between  1788  and  1823,  when  my  former  volume 
went  to  press,  I  carefully  reviewed  them,  and  left  no  repeal 
or  material  alteration  unnoticed.*  Further  collections  of 
new  slave  acts  in  different  colonies  have  been  since  printed 
by  Parliament;  and  if  a  new  edition  of  my  first  volume 
should  be  called  for,  the  assemblies  shall  have  full  credit  in  it 
for  any  good  enactments  they  have  recently  made  ;  though  I 
have  seen  very  little  indeed  in  them  that  goes  to  redeem  the 
character  of  their  legislation  in  any  degree,  by  more  than 
ostensible  reforms. 

Nor  did  I  omit  to  give  them  credit  for  the  practical  disuse 
of  severe  laws  still  in  force,  when  I  knew  it  to  be  due  to  them, 
though  that  candour  has  been  ill  repaid.f 


*  See  a  note  in  my  preface  to  that  volume,  page  48,  49. 

-f  Among  the  many  gross  misrepresentations,  for  instance,  of  their  much 
extolled  champion,  Mr.  Barclay,  I  am  vehemently  arraigned  in  reference  to 
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Though  it  is  untrue  that  I  availed  myself  of  any  repealed 
or  obsolete  law  to  discredit  unfairly  the  existing  slave  codes. 


my  statement,  that  the  law  gives  aChy  property  which  the  slave  may  acquire, 
to  his  master,  though  the  proposition  is  undenied  and  undeniable,  for  what 
is  called  ''  a  most  barbarous  attack  on  the  West  India  character"  It  is  as- 
sumed that  in  stating  this,  I  imputed  to  the  masters  in  general  a  cruel  use  of 
that  right;  though  the  insidious  commentator  himself  found  it  for  his  purpose 
afterwards  to  quote,  from  the  immediate  context  in  my  work,  the  following 
paragraph  :  —  '^  It  is,  indeed,  alleged  by  the  Colonial  party,  that  though  the 
"  master  is  legally  entitled  to  all  the  property  acquired  by  the  slave,  he  never 
''  asserts  tftat  title  ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  I  believe  the  proposition  to  be 
''  true.  The  slave's  little  property  is,  Meed,  sometimes  seized  by  way  of 
^'punishment,  or  as  a  mean  of  obtaining  restitution  of  property  suspected  to 
"  have  been  stolen  from  the  master  ;  but  iqnm  purely  sordid  principles,  I  re- 
"  member  only  one  instance  of  such  an  exercise  of  the  owner's  power;  and  in 
^  that  his  conduct  was  generally  condemned.**  (See  Barclay's  Practical  View 
of  the  Present  State  of  Slavery  in  tlie  West  Indies,  p.  47, 48.  See  also, 
and  compare,  my  former  Volume,  p.  60 — 62.) 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  how  my  antagonist  could  possibly 
hope  to  sustain  his  imputation ;  and  yet  avail  himself  of  such  a  context.  The 
honest  stratagem  was  this  : — I  had  shewn  from  an  instance  given  by  one  of 
the  witnesses  of  the  slave-trading  party,  that  in  Africa  the  law  was  so  differ- 
ent, that  the  slaves  often  possess  great  property,  while  the  masters  them- 
selves are  sometimes  poor;  and  that,  nevertheless,  that  property  is  so  fully 
protected  by  the  laws,  that  a  slave  had  been  known  to  offer  to  give  the  price 
of  a  hundred  slaves  for  his  freedom,  which  the  poor  master  fain  would 
have  accepted,  but  was  prevented  by  the  local  law ;  because  the  slave  having 
not  been  bom  such  in  the  country,  but  purchased,  he  could  not  be  en- 
franchised. 

The  use  I  made  of  it  was  merely  to  shew,  by  an  obvious  inference,  ano- 
ther important  contrast  between  the  British  colonial,  and  the  African  law, — 
viz.  that  the  African  master  had  not  the  power  of  corporal  punishment;  be- 
cause if  he  had  possessed  the  power  of  the  West  Indian  master  in  that 
respect,  the  price  might  have  been  easily  extorted  without  the  manumission. 
The  stricture,  therefore,  was  manifestly  on  the  colonial  law,  not  on  the 
practice :  but  my  opponent,  artfully  separating  the  passage  from  its  con- 
text, exclaims,  "  What  other  impression  does  this  convey,  what  other  is 
''it  meant  to  convey,  but  that  the  West  India  planters',  legally  armed 
^  with  the  power  of  the  dungeon,  the  chain,  and  the  whip,  use  them 
"  to  extort  from  their  humble  labourers  the  fruits  of  their  industry  ? 
*'  For  what  purpose,"  he  adds, ''  such  a  monstrous  accusation  was  brought 
*' forward,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  as  in  the  very  next  passage 
'^  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  without  foundation .''  Impossible,  indeed ! 
that  I  could  mean  to  insinuate  an  accusation  against  the  planters  in  one 
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there  was  one  purpose  for  which  I  might  very  justifiably 
have  cited  them  even  if  they  had  been  all  repealed.  The 
unwritten  customary  law  of  slavery,  as  well  as  the  practical 
character  of  the  state,  had  been  grossly  misrepresented  by 
my  opponents ;  and  in  delineating  both,  from  a  collocation 
of  the  facts  which  their  own  evidence  had  furnished,  and 
thereby  falsifying  their  general  statements,  I  had  more  than 
one  powerful  prepossession  to  combat ;  for  it  was  not  easy  to 
believe  of  Englishmen  and  gentlemen,  that  they  had  not  only 
built  up  and  still  defended  an  institution  in  the  colonies,  more 
barbarous  than  any  that  ever  elsewhere  existed  upon  earth  ; 
but  that  they  had  employed  in  its  defence,  before  the  British 
Government  and  Parliament,  the  foul  means  of  direct  and 
wilful  misrepresentation. 

Nor  had  my  opponents  neglected  amply  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  advantage.  They  incessantly  objected,  as  they  still 
do,  to  every  revolting  account  of  their  system,  not  only,  the 
favourable  presumptions  due  to  the  natives  of  this  humane 
and  liberal  land,  though  placed  beyond  the  Atlantic;  but 
the  credit  that  belonged  to  many  respectable  witnesses  who 
had  given  very  favourable,  though  most  unfounded,  state- 
ments of  the  slaves'  condition  in  point  of  law,  as  well  as 
practice. 

It  was  highly  important,  therefore,  to  shew  by  authentic 
records,  what  barbarous  laws,  some  of  the  worst  of  which 
were  of  very  recent  dates,  these  migrated  Englishmen  and 


paragraph,  of  which  I  expressly  and  gratuitously  acquitted  them  in  the 
next,  unless  I  was  insane. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  strongest  specimens  which 
might  be  given  of  this  author's  most  disingenuous  commentaries.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page  of  his  work. 

His  ordinary  mode  of  defence  and  refutation;,  is  to  oppose  to  what  I  stated 
and  proved  to  be  the  law,  that  which  he  maintains,  on  his  own  mere  asser- 
tion, to  be  the  practice ;  or,  at  best,  to  adduce  some  idle  and  impotent  qualifi- 
cations by  recent  ostensible  acts  of  assembly,  which  I  had  shewn  to  be 
neither  executed,  nor  meant  for,  nor  capable  of  execution ;  and  on  such 
premises  to  charge  me  with  having  mis-stated  existing  and  effective  slav^e 
laws,  to  the  records  of  which  I  had  referred,  or  unwritten  rules,  which  I 
had  proved  to  be  in  general  use,  and  recognized  as  customary  law  in  every 
colonial  court. 
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gentlemen^  when  innred  to  tke  goyemment  of  slaves,  had 
been  capable  of  framing;  but  still  more  so^  as  they  were  for 
the  most  part  undeniably  in  full  force  at  the  very  time  when 
such  fayorable  but  false  accounts  were  given  of  their  slave 
codes,  by  the  colonial  agents  and  witnesses,  before  the  Privy 
Council  and  Parliament.  Nor  would  my  citation  of  them  for 
those  purposes  have  been  at  all  unfiu^,  if  they  had  since  that 
period  been  finally  repealed;  whereas  the  repealing  acts 
passed  before  I  wrote  were  for  the  most  part  of  limited 
duration.  Moreover,  I  was  able  to  shew,  that  almost  every 
pretended  mitigation  or  improvement  subsequently  made 
by  the  meliorating  acts,  was  illusory,  or  practically  useless ; 
that  the  sole  object  of  those  ostensible  reformations  was 
to  prevent  the  interposition  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  for- 
mer spirit  of  legislation,  which  I  could  not  exhibit  without 
dting  those  barbarous  laws,  still,  in  some  of  those  colonies, 
openly  and  avowedly  prevailed.  But  it  is  not  true  that,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  I  cited  knowingly  any  law  that  had 
been  repealed  or  disused  in  practice  when  I  wrote,  without 
apprising  my  readers  of  the  fact. 

The  right  of  quoting  former  evidence,  for  the  sake  of  discredit- 
ing the  ad  verse  party  Uiat  produced  it,  is  one  that  I  certainly  shall 
not  relinquish  in  this  second  part  of  my  work ;  for  the  practice 
of  slavery  was  still  more  grossly  misrepresented  at  the  same 
period,  and  by  the  same  witnessed,  than  its  laws ;  and  the 
exposure  of  their  errors  and  impostures  is  no  unimportant  part 
ckF  the  duty  I  have  now  to  perform. 

It  would  indeed  be  necessary  to  cite  here  with  some  particu- 
larity the  colonial  evidence  of  that  period,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
shewing  the  practical  nature  of  the  system  I  have  to  describe 
as  given  by  its  administrators;  for  we  have  since  had  none  but 
ex  parte  examinations  or  statements  from  them;  in  which  they 
have  prudently  confiijied  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  con- 
venient generalities;  avoiding  many  specific  details  into  which 
they  were  formerly  led ;  and  which  are  essential  to  a  clear  con- 
ception, and  fair  investigation  of  the  case.  Several  changes 
and  improvements  are  alleged  to  have  taken-place  since  the 
parliamentary  evidence  was  given ;  but  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  these  allegations  obviously  cannot  be  shewn  without  com- 
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paring  the  former  case,  as  it  stood  on  the  evidence,  with  that 
which  at  present  exists. 

I  shall  for  these  reasons  have  frequently  to  adduce,  under 
the  future  divisions  of  my  subject,  further  citations  from  those 
very  important,  but  now  almost  recondite  volumes,  the  printed 
Reports  of  the  Committees  of  Privy  Council,  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  slave  trade. 

But  there  is  one  description  of  evidence  contained  in  them, 
the  notice  of  which  seems  most  proper  for  these  preliminary 
remarks.  I  mean  that  of  witnesses,  whom  the  colonial  peti- 
tioners called  to  testify  as  to  the  general  character  of  their 
system,  in  respect  of  humanity,  liberality,  and  mildness :  for 
this  is  a  mode  of  defence  to  which,  however  weak  and  unsa- 
tisfactory when  opposed  to  specific  and  well-established  impu- 
tations, the  colonists  have  always  had  recourse,  with  no 
small  effect  in  this  country ;  and  my  much-vaunted  anta- 
gonist, the  respondent  of  my  former  volume,  invites,  or  rather 
defies  me,  in  his  preliminary  chapter,  to  reply  to  it.  He 
taxes  me  with  illiberality,  and  want  of  candour,  for  refusing 
credit  to  the  plantera  themselves  even,  when  so  defending 
their  own  body  and  their  own  individual  conduct ;  but  stiU 
more  for  disregarding  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  were  their 
compurgators  before  parliament;  "  officers  civil,  naval,  and 
"  military,  in  the  service  of  Government,  who  had  visited  the 
"  colonies."  *'  Many  of  these,  doubtless,"  says  the  work  as- 
cribed to  Barclay,  "  went  from  the  mother  country  with  strong 
**  prejudices  ;  but  have  /Aey,  on  their  return,  told  this  tale  of 
"  horror  ?  Have  thej/  said  that  the  slaves  are  ill-treated,  op- 
pressed, or  unhappy  ?  Have  they  not  borne  testimony  to 
the  contrary  ?  And  is  there  any  thing  so  very  captivating 
'*  in  the  system  and  management  described  by  Mr.  Stephen, 
*'  that  even  a  person  who  has  no  interest,  could  not  see  it  without 
."  being  enamoured  of  it,  adopting  the  prejudices  of  the  colo- 
*'  nists,  and  becoming  a  convert  to  their  cause,  against  truth 
"  and  justice."* 

Very  freely  will  I  answer  these  interrogatories ;  and  more 
fully  perhaps,  than  their  propounder  or  his  employers  would 


Barclay,  p.  5. 
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desire;  and  since  he  relies  so  much  on  the  force  of  such  auxili* 
aries,  as  to  put  them  in  his  front  line,  for  the  sake  of  prelimi- 
nary effect^  it  is  fit  that  I  should  grapple  with  them  at  the 
onset.  It  is  true,  that  honorable  men  of  the  descriptions  here 
stated,  and  some  of  them  officers  of  very  high  public  charac- 
ter, did  come  forward  as  witnesses  before  Parliament  in  1790, 
at  the  instance  of  the  planters,  to  support  their  petitions  against 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  that  their  testimony,  as 
to  the  then  condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves,  was  not  less 
favourable  than  that  of  the  planters  themselves.  I  will  here 
accommodate  my  catechist  with  a  few  extracts  quite  for 
his  purpose. 

Admiral  Lord  Shuldham. 

Q.  "  What  has  your  lordship  observed  of  the  behaviour  of 
'^  masters  towards  their  negro  slaves,  in  those  islands  where 
"  vou  have  commanded/* 

A.  ''  //  has  been  mild,  gentle,  and  indulgent  in  all  respecti  ; 
^'  equal  to  what  masters  generally  shew  towards  their  servants  in 
**  this  kingdom.^'  * 

Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker. 

Q.  "  What  did  you  observe  of  the  behaviour  and  treat- 
^'  ment  of  masters  towards  their  slaves  in  the  several  islands 
"  where  you  have  been  ?" 

A.  *'  From  the  best  observations  I  could  make,  their  treat- 
"  ment  was  lenient  and  humane.  I  never  heard  of  even  one  in- 
'*  stance  of  severity  towards  a  slave  during  the  whole  time  I  was 
•'  on  the  Jamaica  station**  (This  he  stated  to  have  been  more 
than  four  years.) 

Q.  *'  Did  the  slaves  in  general  appear  to  be  properly  fed 
"  and  clothed  and  lodged  ?" 

A.  "  Theif  not  only  appeared  to  me  to  be  properly  fedy  clothed 
"  and  lodged,  but  utere,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  more  comfortable  situ- 
"  ation  than  the  lower  class  of  people  in  any  part  of  Europe ; 
"  Great  Britain  not  excepted*^ 


*  Commons  Report  on  the  Slave  Trade  of  1790,  p.  404. 
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Q.  '^  Did  it  appear  tp  you  that  more  labour  was  required 
'*  of  the  negroes  than  they  could  properly  bear  ?'' 
*'  A.  '*  By  no  means.'** 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

Q.  "  What  have  you  observed  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
*'  of  masters  towards  their  negroes  in  Jamaica?" 

A.  '*  It  appeared  that  it  was  fnarked  by  great  kindness  and 
"  humanity.'^ 

Q.  "  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  their  treatment  was  mild 
"  and  humane?'* 

A.  "  It  did." 

Q.  ''  Did  they  appear  to  be  properly  fed,  clothed  and 
«  lodged." 

A.  "They  did."  t 

Lord  Rodney,  Admiral  Gardner,  Sir  J.  Dalling. 
and  other  OflScers  gave  accounts  hardly,  if  at  all,  less  favour- 
able of  the  general  system. 

Admiral  Barrington,  being  asked,  '*  What  have  you 
*'  observed  of  the  behaviour  of  masters  towards  their  negro 
'*  slaves  in  those  islands  where  you  have  commanded  ?" 
answered,  "  Always  the  greatest  humanity ;"  and  afterwards 
added,  "  tfiey  seemed  so  happy  that  he  had  wished  himself  a 
"  negro.*'  X 

I  yffi^  ^d  eictracts  frpm  the  evidence  of  only  two  of  the 
pt^nters,  whp  were  (ss^amined  at  the  same  period ;  and  among 
apores  of  emipent  qnes  who  spoke  strongly  to  the  same  laudatory 
effect,  will  select  gentlemen  of  that  description  who  had  filled 
high  official  situations  in  the  colonies ;  and  had  much  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  practice  they  described,  on  their 
own  estates. 

Sir  Ralph  Payne,  afterwards  Lord  Lavington,  twice 
Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  proprietor  of  se- 
veral estates  in  Antigua  and  St.  Christopher. 
*'  I  trust  I  do  not  hazard  a  contradiction  when  1  say  that 
''  there  is  no  slave ,  at  least  none  that  lever  sqWy  the  severity  of 

*  Commons  Report  on  the  Slave  Trade  of  1790,  p.  477. 
t  Ibid.  451.  t  Ibid.  405. 
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*'  whose  labour  i$  by  any  means  comparable  to  that  of  a  day  la- 
bourer  in  England*" 

Q.  '^  Did  the  skives  in  general  appear  to  be  properly  fed, 
clothed  and  lodged  ?" 
A.  '^  Mast  unquestionably  they  did*"* 

David  Parry,  Esq.^  for  seven  years  Governor  of  Barbadoes, 
and  Proprietor  of  estates  in  that  Island. 

Q.  ^*  What  have  yon  observed  of  the  behaviour  of  masters 
"  towards  their  slaves  ?" 

A.  "  Every  possible  kindness,  care  and  attention." 

Q.  ^'  Is  not  their  treatment  remarkably  gentle  and  hu- 
**  mane  ?" 

A.  '*  Certainly,  so" 

Q.  **  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  more  labour  was  required 
"  of  them  than  they  could  properly  bear  ?" 

A.  **  Not  nearly  so  much  as  I  think  their  owners  had  a  right 
'*  to  demand ;  and  the  common  labour  of  the  negro  there  would 
**  be  play  to  any  peasant  iti  this  country  "f 

How  satisfactory,  how  truly  honorable  to  the  planters  of  the 
Sugar  Colonies,  was  such  evidence!  No  wonder  Umt  it 
deeply  impressed  the  British  Parliament,  and  contributed 
mainly  to  the  protection  of  the  slave  trade  against  the  efforts 
o{  fanatics  and  enthusiasts,  adding  thereby  seventeen  years  of 
protracted  life,  and  enormous  extension  to  that  beneficent 
traffic  ;  for  be  it  observed  that  these  testimonies  refer  to  times 
when  the  trade  was  in  full  vigour ;  and  though  no  small  part 
of  the  negroes  whose  situation  and  treatment  are  here  de^ 
picted,  must  have  been  recently  imported  Africans,  now  called 
by  the  colonial  writers ''  savages,"  and,  '*  rude  barbarians,"  and 
therefore,  we  are  told,  unavoidably  subjected  to  a  rigorous  dis- 
cipline ;  for  no  distinction  was  made  by  these  well-informed 
observers,  between  their  condition,  and  that  of  the  Creole 
slaves.  All  were  treated  with  equal  tenderness,  and  all  equally 
content  and  happy,  if  these  accounts  were  tine. 

What  a  pity  is  it  that  the  planters  were  ever  bereft  of  a 


*  Commons  Report  on  the  Slave  Trade  of  1790,  p.  435. 
t  Ibid.  464. 
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trade  that  produced  such  benignant  effects;  converting  by 
millions  the  barbarous  and  hapless  natives  of  Africa  into  the 
enviable  condition  here  described^  and  furnishing  their  mas- 
ters with  an  endless  succession  of  new  objects  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  benevolence,  liberality,  and  self-denial!  The 
only  drawback  on  the  happy  consequences  was,  that  the  lives 
of  those  fortunate  beings,  the  new  negroes  especially,  though 
merry,  were  found  to  be  short :  but  this,  no  doubt,  was  the 
effect  of  that  excess  of  kindness  and  indulgence  which  pam- 
pered them  too  much,  and  added  indolence  to  repletion. 
The  speedy  loss  of  twenty-five  by  the  lowest,  and  fifty  by 
other  estimates,  in  every  hundred,  by  their  "  seasoning"  into 
ease  and  luxury,  might  detract,  indeed,  from  the  prudence  of 
their  planting  benefactors ;  but  added  to  the  praise  of  that 
unexampled  benignity,  which  made  slavery,  instead  of  its 
proverbial  wretchedness  in  other  countries,  a  state  to  be  envied 
not  only  by  our  free  peasants,  but  by  a  British  admiral ! 

Having  thus  taken  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Mr. 
Barclay,  and  fairly  given  to  the  planters  the  full  benefit  of 
that  disinterested  and  honorable  testimony,  which  he  chal- 
lenged me  to  answer;  I  must  now  take  leave  to  place  under  the 
eyes  of  my  readers  some  accounts  much  more  recent,  and  of 
rather  a  different  kind. 

**  Prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  no  planter  of  any 
"  candour  could  deny  that  the  evils  of  the  system  u>ere  great, 
'*  No  sooner,  however,  had  this  measure  been  accomplished,  than 
*'  the  whole  mode  of  treatment  changed,"  &c.  "  Immediately 
"  subsequent  to  the  years  1807  and  1808,  care  and  attention  on 
**  4he  part  of  the  master  commenced.''  * 

How,  Mr.  McDonnell ! ! !  commenced  after  1807  !  Strange 
anachronism  !  Why,  seventeen  years  before  that  period,  they 
had  attained  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  maturity  and  perfection  — 
"  The  whole  mode  of  treatment  since  changed** !  It  has  been  a 
sad  revolution,  then,  for  the  poor  slaves ;  since  we  are  assured 
on  such  high  authority  as  it  would  be  ^^  iUiberal  and  uncan- 
did  to  doubt,"  that  they  were  before  treated  with  •'  every  possible 


*  Considerations  on  Negro  Slavery,  &c.,  by  Alexander  M'Donnell,  Esc^., 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Demerara,  p.  209. 
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kindness,  care,  and  attention.**  The  change  coald  be  only 
for  the  worse ;  and  an  entire  change  must  hare  been  the 
entire  substitution  of  neglect,  harshness,  and  severity,  for  con- 
summate '^  care,  humanity ^  and  kindness.** 

Who,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  writer  that  thus  oversets 
the  whole  case  so  well  got  up  by  the  West  India  Committee, 
and  so  well  attested  before  Parliament,  in  1790  ?  Who  is 
the  bold  man  that  thus  ventures  to  give  the  lie  to  all  that  a 
hundred  respectable  planters  then  alleged,  and  all  that  their 
honorable  witnesses  confirmed ;  telling  us  that  **  no  planter  of 
any  candour  could  deny**  what  they  all  stoutly  did  deny ;  nay» 
called  other  men  liars  for  asserting  ?  It  is  no  other  than  one 
of  the  best  accredited  colonial  champions  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  Mr.  McDonnell,  the  secretary  to  the  general  committee 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Demerara,  constituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  reformation  of  slavery  proposed  in  1823 
by  His  Majesty's  government !  I  cite  the  passage  from  a 
work  written  and  published  by  him  as  their  official  organ ; 
and  which  has  been  very  extensively  and  gratuitously  circu- 
lated in  this  country  by  that  fourth  estate  of  this  realm,  the 
West  India  Committee,  or  its  members.  Nor  is  it  by  this  single 
passage  only,  that  he  thus  renounces  and  repudiates  their 
former  case.  I  have  extracted  it,  among  many  others  in  that 
work  to  the  same  effect » only  as  one  of  the  most  compendious. 
It  is  in  truth  the  main  drift  of  his  arguments,  to  persuade 
the  people  of  this  country  that  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade 
has  given  birth  to,  and  will  progressively  mature*  without  their 
further  interference,  the  mitigation  and  cessation  of  slavery. 
He  affects  systematically  to  distinguish  various  different  stages 
in  the  process,  to  the  firat  of  which  he  alleges  the  state  has 
already  arrived;  and  admits  that  up  to  the  abolition  in  1807, 
slavery  existed  in  its  worst  degree  of  severity.  * 

Manyotherarethe  colonial  authorities  that  have  contradicted 
not  less  directly  the  evidence  of  1790.  Dr.  CoUins'will  be  shewn 
to  have  done  so  in  every  particular,  as  well  as  in  its  general  effect. 
But  I  will  cite  here  only  one  testimony  more;  and  it  shall  be 
that  of  the  very  antagonist  who  has  been  hardy  enough  to  defy 
me  to  this  review ;  even  Mr.  Barclay  himself! 


j-^ 


♦See  p.  204.  to  227. 
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He,  tike  Mr.  M'Donn^,  plainly  admits  that  at  die  time 
when  the  respectable  witnesses  here  quoted,  r^yresmited  die 
condition  of  the  slaves  as  beitiig  so  happy  asid  enviaUe,  and 
for  seventeen  yeara  latw»  the  work  of  mttigating  its  extretfiie 
rigour  had  not  even  begim  ;  and  ascribes  the  origin  and  pre- 
tended progress  of  it  to  the  cessation  of  the  Aftican  trade. 
*'  The  first  stage  of  improvement  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  a 
**  rude  and  barbarous  people ;  but  the  progress  that  the  negroes 
*'  have  already  made  is  far  from  inconsiderable.  No  person  who 
**  saw  the  situation  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  twenty  years  ago 
'^  (i.  e.  fourteen  years  after  the  evidence  of  1790)  could  have 
^'  believed  it  possible  that  so  great  a  change  for  the  better  could 
*'  have  taken  place  in  so  short  a  period,'** 

Certainly  not,  if  the  testimony  I  have. cited  was  true;  for 
no  such  change  was  possible. 

He  proceeds  to  specify  the  improvements  which  he  alleges  to 
have  taken  place;  contrasting  them  in  parallel  tables  with 
what  he  admits  to  have  been  the  former  case.  I  will  not  follow 
him  fully  into  his  particulars  here ;  because  several  of  them  re- 
late to  parts  of  the  system  not  within  the  scope  of  my  present 
work,  and  any  which  may  fall  within  it,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
proper  places  hereafter.  But  I  will  extract  two  or  three  of 
them,  as  fair  samples  of  the  whole. 

"When  savage  Africans  were  pour-  "  It  is  now  limited  to  39  stripes, 
"  ing  into  Jamaica,  &c.,  the  master's  "  to  be  inflicted  by  order  and  in 
'*  power  of  punishing  his  slaves  was  **  presence  of  the  master  or  over- 
^'  little  restrained  by  law ;  and  was  *^  seer,  and  10  by  subordinate 
*^  exercised  to  a  great  extent  by  the  '^  agents :  and,  comparatively  speak- 
"  subordinate  white  people  and  "  ing,  is  but  seldom  required  at  all. 
"  drivers.  "  There  is  not  now  one  punishment 

*'  for  twenty  that  were  inflicted  fif- 
'*  teen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
"Ten  years  ago  chains  were  in        "  They  are  now  entirely  abolished. 
"  common  use  on  the  plantations^for 
"  punishing  criminal  slaves. 

"  For  cruel  and  improper  punish-*  "  Now  they  are  manumised,  and 
*'  ment,  slaves  had  formerly  no  ade-  "  provided  with  an  annuity  for  life ; 
"  quate  redress.  "  and   magistrates  are  appointed  a 

"  council  of  protection,  to  attend  to 
"  their  complaints. 

*  iBisirclay's  Present  State  of  Slavery,  &c.,  Introduction,  p.  21. 
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^  Twenty  yean   ago^  there  was        ^  Now  they  are  nearly  idl  bap- 
**  scarcely  a  negro  baptised  in  Ja-    "  tised.'' 


**  maica/' 


I  will  not  suppose  any  of  my  readers  so  totally  ignorant  of 
the  public  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  punishments  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  being  informed  or 
satisfied  that  the  improvements  here  alleged^  are  all  either 
friTolons  or  wholly  unfounded  in  fact.  I  might  otherwise  refer 
to  my  former  volume  under  the  proper  titles,  for  expositions  of 
their  nullity  or  absolute  falsehood  ;  and  appeal  for  my  confir- 
mation to  volumes  of  official  documents  now  before  the' public 
in  Parliamentary  papers. 

Tlie  other  improvements  alleged  by  him  are  of  a  like  decep^ 
tious  character.  But  while  I  protest  against  all  Mr.  Barclay's 
propositions  in  his  second  column,  I  thank  him  for  his  admis* 
sion  in  the  first.  They  confirm  me  in  many  statements  in  my 
former  works,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  loudly  denied ;  while 
they  shew  in  almost  every  particular,  how  grossly  deceived  the^ 
respectable  witnesses  of  1790  were  in  their  eulogies  of  negro 
slavery. 

In  saying  they  were  ''  deceived*'  as  far  at  least  as  relates  to 
the  naval  and  military  officers,  I  desire  to  be  understood  se- 
riously and  literally;  being  far  from  supposing  that  they  did 
not  sincerely  entertain  the  very  erroneous  opinions  they  gave. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  explain  how  officers,  or  other  strangers,  may 
visit  the  West  Indies,  or  even  stay  there  a  considerable  time, 
and  return  with  impressions  as  to  the  general  treatment  of 
slaves,  widely  remote  from  the  truth. 

From  Mr.  Barclay's  suggestion,  that  such  men  doubtless 
go  from  this  country  with  strong  prejudiced  adverse  to  the  co- 
lonists, I  must  wholly  dissent.  The  very  contrary  I  know  from 
much  observation  to  be  the  tnith.  The  fact  is,  diat  naval  and 
military  officers,  usually  carry  to  the  West  Indies  a  preposses- 
sion of  which  their  hosfntable  entertainers,  the  slave  masters 
there,  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves,  and  which  greatly  fa- 
vors the  universal  policy  of  all  the  proprietors  they  associate 
with ;  that  of  keeping  from  the  eyes  of  respectable  strangers 
the  more  offensive  parts  of  the  system,  and  studiously  contriv- 
ing to  bring  within  their  notice,  whatever  may  seem  to  make  for 
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its  credit.  This  prepossession^  is  a  notion  that  the  planters  suf- 
fer in  public  opinion  unjustly,Mrow:gA  the  popular  odium  attached 
to  the  use  of  the  whip,  which  their  own  professional  experience 
has  taught  them  to  be  necessary  for  maintaining  subordination 
and  discipline ;  or  which  at  least  they  believe  to  be  so.  Some 
of  themselves,  perhaps,  have  incurred  unmerited  censure  on 
that  score ;  and  may  consequently  be  the  more  ready  to  sym- 
pathise with  those  whom  they  are  taught  to  regard  as  victims 
of  the  same  popular  prejudice. 

Reflection,  indeed,  might  suggest  to  them  the  essential  and 
fearful  difference  between  a  power  of  corporal  punishment  in- 
trusted for  public  purposes,  to  honorable  men,  who  have  no  self- 
interest,  real  or  imaginary  in  abusing  it;  and  the  same,  or  a 
far  wider  discretional  power,  placed  in  the  hands  of  vulgar  and 
sordid  men,  unrestrained  by  any^  sense  of  honorary  or  legal 
responsibility,  and  whose  gains  depend  on  the  strict  per- 
formance of  laborious  services  which  the  whip  is  employed  to 
enforce.  If  it  were  the  duty  of  soldiers  or  seamen  to  work 
hard  for  the  private  benefit  of  their  officers,  and  the  power  of 
corporal  punishment  without  a  court  martial,  were  given  to  the 
latter  for  enforcing  that  duty,  the  two  cases  would  be  less 
widely  different ;  but  to  give  them  a  further  approximation, 
the  boatswains,  and  Serjeants  and  every  other  petty  officer, 
must  be  armed  with  the  same  authority,  and  have  an  interest 
also  in  its  use.  We  must  also  divest  the  superior  officers  of 
their  elevated  professional  feelings;  and  suppose  that  the  sole 
object  of  their  occupation  is  gain. 

Nevertheless,  the  prepossession  here  noticed,  is  not  always 
or  generally  corrected  by  such  reflections.  It  would  effectually 
be  so,  if  the  interior  discipline  of  a  plantation  were  exposed 
to  the  view  of  such  guests  as  thiese ;  but  they  see  as  little  of 
it  in  the  houses  of  their  public  or  private  entertainers,  as  a 
respected  visitor  in  this  country  does  of  the  family  discipline, 
and  ordinary  economies,  of  his  host;  or  the  treatment  of  paupers 
in  a  neighbouring  workhouse.  The  only  slaves  brought  within 
their  notice,  are  domestics  in  their  holiday  dresses;  and  if  faults 
are  committed  by  these,  the  punishment  of  them  is  of  course 
postponed  till  their  departure.  As  to  the  field  negroes,  they 
may  be  seen  perhaps  at  their  work  in  the  cane  pieces  by  the 
passing  stranger;  but  the  drivers  are  too  well  instructed  to  use 
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their  whips  in  his  presence.  Still  less  can  he  learn,  without  a 
prying  curiosity  that  would  be  highly  offensive,  the  excessive 
times  of  their  daily  and  nocturnal  labour^  and  the  scanty 
amount  of  their  weekly  allowances  of  food»  the  articles  of 
oppression  in  which  I  shall  shew  that  their  worst  ill-treatment 
consists. 

If  these  difficulties  of  observation  are  doubted,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  the  following  extract  from  a  work  lately  published. 
It  comes  from  an  apologist  of  the  system;  otherwise  of  course 
I  should  not  use  it.  He  is  also  one  of  those  writers  whose  style 
has  been  the  most  useful  to  the  bad  cause  they  support, 
and  the  most  mischievous  to  that  of  the  unheard  and  un- 
fortunate slaves ;  for  he  affects,  in  a  very  specious  strain,  mo- 
deration and  a  mediating  spirit ;  admitting  in  a  small  degree, 
and  with  laboured  palliations,  abuses  too  notorious  to  be 
denied;  and  chiding  those  who  call  oppression  and  inhumanity 
by  their  proper  names,  or  exhibit  them  in  their  true  dimen- 
sions, as  intemperate  partizans.*  He  is,  like  all  such  writers, 
a  professed  friend  to  humane  improvements,  but  would  post- 
pone ad  Gracas  Kalendas,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  f 
I  must  nevertheless  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  writes 
with  ability;  and  fairly  enough  acknowledges  some  truths  that 
his  fellow-labourers  have  boldly  denied. 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  who  was  making  a  tour  through 
the  Leeward  Islands  to  obtain  information  on  these  subjects, 
he  has  the  following  passage. 

"  An  individual  must  possess  a  greater  share  of  discem- 
'*  ment  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  observers,  in  order  to  put 
**  it  out  of  the  power  of  an  interested  guide  to  deceive  him, 
**  unless  his  opportunities  for  observation  are  constant,  and 
'^  unrestrained  by  ceremony.  The  true  condition  of  the  slaves, 
'^  upon  an  estate  which  might  be  governed  with  the  grossest 
'^  abuses  of  humanity,  woiild  not  be  made  apparent  to  the 
''  casual  visitor,  if  it  were  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  con- 


*  Observations  upon  the  State  of  Slavery  in  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz. 
&c.;  published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1829.  See  especially  his 
strictures  on  the  Edinburgh  Review,  &c.  70,  71. 

t  Ibid.  86. 
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'*  ductor  or  ho&t.  Means  could  be  easily  resorted  to,  which 
'*  would  compel  even  misery  to  cast  aside  its  seiiifalance»  and 
"  to  wear  the  temporary  guise  of  content.  It  may  probably 
"  be  attributed  to  the  difference  between  visits  of  social  fes- 
"  tivity,  and  those  of  a  settled  and  ordinary  reception  en 
^'famille,  that  evidence  so  much  at  variance  with  the  facts, 
"  and  yel  tendered  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  truth, 

should  have  been  given  by  many  individuals  of  high  rank 

during  the  discussions  which  preceded  and  led  to  the  abo* 
"  lition  of  the  slave  trade.  *  We  do  not  wash  our  linen  before 
"  strangers/  was  the  coarse  but  pithy  observation  of  one 
'^  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  both  extensive  and 
"  varied :  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  planters  feel  de- 
'*  sirous  that  their  visitors  should  see  slavery  in  its  worst 
'*  colours ;  or  witness  the  painful  exhibitions  which  are  seldom 
"  entirely  dispensed  with  upon  the  best  governed  plantations."* 

I  heartily  wish  that  these  remarks,  the  obvious  truth  of 
which  might  recommend  them,  even  had  they  been  made  by 
an  anti-slavery  pen,  were  transcribed,  and  delivered  with  his 
commission  or  instructions,  to  every  governor  or  other  public 
officer  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  who  happens  fortunately  to  be, 
what  they  all  ought  to  be,  unattached  by  property  or  connec- 
tions to  the  cause  of  the  planters ;  and  that  they  were  enjoined 
to  make  no  official  reports  as  to  the  general  condition  and 
treatment  of  slaves,  until  they  had  lived  at  least  a  year  in  that 
country,  after  the  long  round  of  festive  ent^tainments  which 
always  follow  their  first  arrival. 

Even  those  sacred  office-bearers,  who  are  now  sent  to  the 
sugar  colonies,  may  stand  in  great  need  of  such  cautions.. 
They  might,  in  one  instance,  have  prevented  a  Right  Re- 
verend Prelate  from  committing  himself  inextricably  as  an 
apologist  of  slavery,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  touched  the 
shore  of  Jamaica;  and  shutting  out  most  effectually  from  his 
own  ears,  truths  which  others  took  good  care  to  keep  fron^i  his 
eyes,  by  at  once  engaging  as  his  private  chaplain,  the  most 
active  and  violent  public  champion  of  slavery  that  the  island 
contained. 


*  Observations  upon  the  State  of  Slavery  in  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz, 
&c.,  p.  5. 
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Another  Bight  Reverend  Prelate,  for  whom  I*  feel  very  high 
respect,  might  also  have  escaped  the  premature  formation  and 
avowal  of  views,  which  I  am  persuaded  he  haa  already  in 
great  measure  corrected,*  and  will,  if  his  valuable  life  is 
spared,  ere  long  find  cause  to  reverse.  If  so,  his  brief  error 
will  probably  redound  to  his  own  honor,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  oppressed  multitudes  committed  to  his  spiritual  charge ; 
for  I  know  his  character  too  weU  to  doubt  that  when  fully  de- 
livered from  those  delusions  which  the  concurrent  assertions, 
and  systematic  artifices,  of  all  who  were  admitted  to  his  society 
unavoidably  impressed  upon  his  mind,  he  will  frankly  ac- 
knowledge and  disclaim  them.  He  will  not  be  less  candid 
and  meanly  in  this  respect  than  that  gallant  officer.  Governor 
Arthur ;  who,  though  when  he  first  visited  the  West  Indies  he 
was  a  warm  friend  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  or,  to  quote  his 
own  term,  *'  a  perfect  Wilberforce,"  became,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  so  complete  a  victim  to  the  ordinary  arts  of  the  slave 
masters  on  the  spot,  that  he  hastened  expressly  to  retract  his 
first  opinions,  and  bore  spontaneous  testimony,  in  his  official 
dispatches,  to  the  exemplary  general  humanity  that  prevailed 
in  the  colony  over  which  he  had  come  to  preside. 

Soon,  however,  did  experience  teach  him  how  grossly  he 
had  been  imposed  on.  He  found  that  practices  existed  exten- 
sively under  his  own  immediate  government,  more  cruel  and 
atrocious  than  any  that  his  original  views  had  ascribed  to  co* 
lonial  slave-masters ;  and  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity made  it  impossible  to  suppress  them.  A  second  con- 
fession of  error  was  of  course  mortifying  enough ;  but  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  it,  and  freely  to  retract,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Coloni€Lt  Minister,  his  former  retractation.t 

Though  I  have  been  led  thus  largely  to  explain,  injustice 
to  the  eminent  naval  and  military  officers  whose  errors  my  an- 
tagonist has  compelled  me  to  expose,  the  sources  of  their 


*  My  chief  reason  for  so  thinking  is,  that  his  lordship  has  now  the 
honour  of  being  abused  in  that  ordinary  gazette  of  the  slave-masters  —  the 
Monung  Journal ;  and  other  publications  known  to  be  in  their  employ* 
ofeeat  and  pay. 

.  t  'I^  correspondence  is  in  the  official  papers  printed  by  orders  of  6th 
June  181  r,  p.  115.,  and  16th  June  1823. 
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deceptions  testimony;  and  thongh  I  sincerely  regard  the  blame 
of  it  as  imputable  not  to  themselves,  but  to  the  well-informed 
petitioners  who  called  them ;  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  have 
been  reasoning  not  to  repel  their  evidence,  but  to  excuse  it ; 
for  we  have  seen  that  it  has  been  wholly  overthrown,  however 
inconsistently  and  ungratefully,  by  the  same  party  at  whose 
instance  it  was  given.  If  I  have  failed  to  shew,  that  the 
misrepresentations  of  those  highly  respectable  witnesses  may 
have  been  sincere,  so  much  the  worse  was  the  conduct  of 
those  who  knowing  the  true  case,  brought  them  forward  to 
disguise  it. 

Here  some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  ask,'*  Do 
"  you  then  deny  the  last  representations,  as  well  as  the  first;  con- 
"  tending,  that  no  general  improvements  have  actually  taken 
'*  place  during  the  last  twenty  years  ?  and  if  so,  how  do  you 

account  for  these  public  assertions  that  the  colonists  have 

recently  made  with  apparent  candour,  because  at  the  grievous 
"  expense  of  their  own  credit,  and  that  of  their  predecessors 
'*  and  co-partizans,  in  respect  of  their  former  evidence  ?" 

I  will  answer  the  last  question  first.  The  case  is  by  no 
means  new.  It  is  but  the  last  iteration  of  pretences,  that  have 
been  set  up  as  speciously,  and  supported  by  equal  authority ; 
and  yet  afterwards  refuted  and  abandoned,  at  every  succes- 
sive stage  of  a  controversy,  that  has  now  subsisted  forty 
years. 

Indeed  this  is  short  of  the  truth ;  for  even  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary investigations  of  1790,  there  was  the  same  affectation 
of  candour,  in  the  retrospective  condemnation  of  former  prac- 
tices, with  which  the  credulity  of  the  British  public  has  been 
often  since,  and  is  now  again  abused.  Many  of  the  colo- 
nial witnesses  then  admitted,  that  the  slavery  of  a  former 
period,  had  been  rigorous  and  cruel;  and  took  credit  for  the 
very  lenient  and  satisfactory  state  at  which  they  represented 
it  to  have  arrived,  as  the  effect  of  improvements  within  the 
time  of  their  own  recollection.  In  this  part  of  their  case  also, 
the  planters  were  supported  by  some  of  their  naval  and  military 
friends. 

Question  to  Commodore  Gardner.  **  Do  you  think  the 
"  slaves  are  better  or  worse  treated  now  than  they  were  for- 
"merly?" 
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A.  "^  I  am  confident  when  I  say  they  are .  much  better 

treated  now,  than  they  were  when  I  first  knew  that  island 

(Jamaica)."  * 

In  answer  to  the  same  question^  Vice  Admiral  Arbuth- 
NOT  said^  ''  Beyond  comparison  better:  in  Jamaica,  much  im- 
''  proved  since  I  first  knew  it,  which  was  as  long  ago  as  in  the 
"  year  1 763."  t 

Here  we  find  the  era  of  improrements  carried  back  to  a 
period  now  no  less  than  sixty-six  years  distant.  They ,  must  to 
be  sure,  have  had  a  very  slow  growth;  since  the  colonists  now 
admit  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  McDonnell,  that  they  have  not  yet 
advanced  beyond  their  first  stage ;  but  they  certainly  lessen 
the  wonder  by  dating  the  commencement  of  the  progress,  at 
least  seventeen  years  later,  than  when  these  gallant  officers 
and  many  other  witnesses  were  called  by  the  West  India  peti« 
tioners  to  prove  its  consummation.  , 

Reasonably  did  the  planters  exult  over  the  abolitionists  in 
the  effect  of  this  plausible,  but  now  repudiated  testimony.  It 
not  only  gave  a  long  respite  to  their  beloved  slave  trade;  but 
gave  colour  to  their  long  continued  boast,  that  the  humanity 
of  their  system  had  been  vindicated  from  the  charges  of  their 
opponents.^:  But  it  was  because  their  cause  was  tried  before 
assemblies,  to  all  the  unbiassed  part  of  whom,  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  new,  and  of  difficult  investigation;  and  who  therefore, 
instead  of  well  weighing  the  evidence  as  to  the  details  of  con- 
troverted facts,  probably  took  the  easier  part  of  judging,  as 
jurymen  are  prone  to  do,  by  the  respectable  and  imposing  tes- 
timony adduced  as  to  general  character. 

The  slave  trade,  however,  was  soon  found  to  stand  in  need 
of  further  support ;  and  a  stronger  or  fresher  colonial  case 


\   ♦  Commons  Report  of  1790,  p.  422.  t  IWd.  410. 

I  See  a  Report  of  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  of  November  23, 1804, 
which  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  February  25,  1805,  p.  12.  "  The  particular  accusations  of 
"  oppression  without  the  means  of  redress,  of  avaricious  and  unfeeling  rigour 
"  exercised  towards  our  slaves,  &c:,  heaped  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bri- 
**  tish  West  India  Colonies,  have  been  repelled  and  refuted  by  such  irrefragable 
"  evidence,  that  they  can  now  make  little  impression,  except  on  the  pre- 
"  judiced  and  uninformed." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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was  called  for  to  maintain  it^  not  by  the  enemies  of  slavery^ 
but  its  friends. 

The  West  India  committee  of  proprietors  and  merchants 
in  this  country,  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
that  iniquitous  commerce  (to  which  we  are  now  modestly 
told  the  colonies  had  been  long  averse),  suggested  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  parrying  the  further  attacks  upon  it  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  party  in  Parliament^  by  such  acts  of 
Assembly  for  mdiiorating  the  state  of  the  slaves,  as  might  hold 
out  a  future  prospect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  trade^  by  pre- 
serving and  increasing  the  native  black  population ;  and  Lord 
Seaford^  as  chairman  of  the  Committee^  not  only  communi- 
cated resolutions  to  that  effect  to  the  different  islands  through 
their  agents*,  but  moved  for  and  obtained,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  an  address  to  the  Crown,  recommending  such  im- 
provements. 

This  proceeding,  which  took  place  in  1797,  backed  by  the 
most  urgent  solicitations  of  eminent  proprietors  resident  here, 
to  their  friends  in  the  islands,  gave  birth  to  most  of  the  meli- 
orating laws ;  almost  every  enactment  of  which,  and  several  of 
their  express  recitals,  were  direct,  or  virtual  contradictions,  of 
the  evidence  given  seven  years  before. 

I  refer  for  those  laws  to  my  former  volume,  and  to  the  many 
parliamentary  papers  in  which  they  are  set  forth  at  large  ;  and 
dare  venture  to  affirm  that  no  man  can  read  many  of  their 
provisions  without  being  convinced  that  the  state  so  much 
eulogized  in  1790  was  one  of  the  most  opprobrious  rigour  and 
barbarity.  The  palliatory  remedies  prescribed,  shewed  suffi- 
ciently the  malignant  and  desperate  nature  of  the  case. 

Thenceforth  a  new  era,  and  a  new  source,  of  improvements, 


♦  See  the  Resolutions  at  large,  and  some  of  the  correspondence,  in  papers 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  "of  Commons  of  the  8th  June,  1804,  H.  58 — 
60.  The  second  Resolution,  which  will  suflSce  to  characterise  the  whole 
proceeding,  was  in  the  following  terms  :  —  "  Resolvedy  that  the  question  of 
'*  abolition  will  contimie  to  be  agitated  year  after  year,  and  as  often  as  the 
^^  forms  of  the  House  permit;  and  tliat  neither  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  the 
"  country  at  large,  will  suffer  it  to  rest  till  some  steps  have  been  taken  which 
"  may  afford  them  reason  to  believe  that  every  reguUaUm  has  been  adopted 
'^  which  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  colonies  J* 
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wefe  adopted  by  the  colonial  apologists.  The  meliorating 
laws,  we  were  now  told,  had  done  erery  thing  for  tlie  slaves 
that  could  possibly  be  done ;  and  to  every  new  charge  and 
proof  of  practical  oppression,  was  opposed  some  [^>ecious  pro- 
vision  of  that  useless  and  impracticable  code.  Mr.  3arclay« 
as  we  have  partly  seen,  assuming  the  full  efficacy  of  those  idle 
enactments,  treats  them  not  merely  as  evidence  of  the  prac- 
tical improvements  he  alleges,  but  as  actually  constituting 
the  changes  from  admitted  precedent  rigour,  to  present  hu- 
manity :  and  there  is  not  one,  I  believe,  of  the  recent  writers 
on  the  colonial  side,  who  has  not  more  or  less  relied  on  the 
same  mode  of  defence.  Yet  every  one  of  those  laws  was  pos- 
terior in  date  to  the  parliamentary  evidence;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  Consolidation  Slave  Act  of  Jamaica,  which  had 
not  come  into  operation  till  the  year  preceding.  Besides,  alt 
the  witnesses  who  testified  so  strongly  from  their  own  obser- 
vation as  to  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  slaves  through- 
out the  West  Indies,  had  quitted  that  country  at  antecedent 
periods. 

To  resort  to  these  laws,  then,  in  defending  the  humanity  of 
the  system,  is  to  put  the  colonial  witnesses  of  1790  again  out 
of  court.  To  ascribe  the  new-born  humanity  to  the  moral  itiflw 
ence  of  those  laws  is,  if  possible,  still  stronger :  for  supposing 
merely  ostensible  and  impotent  laws  to  have  any  such  influ- 
ence, it  must  of  course  be  a  work  of  time ;  yet  this  also  has 
been  alleged  as  a  cause  of  improvement  by  some  writers,  who 
felt  no  doubt  that  they  could  not  credibly  ascribe  to  the  me- 
liorating code,  in  opposition  to  a  host  of  proofs,  any  more  direct 
and  material  operation. 

Even  the  Jamaica  Assembly  has,  in  its  last  manufac* 
tare  of  what  it  calls  evidence*  as  to  the  condition  of  the 


*  I  thus  describe  the  examinations  taken  by  a  committee  of  that  house 
in  1815,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Register  Bill,  because  I  cannot 
eoBsent  to  treat  as  really  deserving  the  name  of  evidence^  the  statements  of 
slave  masters  in  defence  of  their  own  system  and  their  own  characters,  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a  measure  which  they  thought,  or  pro- 
fessed to  thinky  however  preposterously,  would  be  fatal  to  their  properties 

or  their  lives. 
We  have  already  seen,  and  in  the  course  of  this  work  I  shall  more 
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slaves,  resorted  to  this  indirect  cause  of  alleged  improve- 
ments. Several  of  the  planters  whose  testimony  is  given, 
asserted  that  the  condition  and  general  treatment  of  the  slaves 
had  been  greatly  meliorated,  within  the  time  of  their  own  ex- 
perience; and  one  of  them,  Robert  William  Harris,  Esq.  speci- 
fied the  following  particulars,  to  which  I  request  particular 
attention. 

"  As  to  the  hours  of  labour,  when  the  examinant  came  to 
*'  the  Island  the  slaves  were  turned  out  full  an  hour  before 
**  day,  and  kept  out  as  long  after  dark.  Their  breakfast  was 
"  always  cooked  for  them,  and  they  were  allowed  half  an 
hour  to  eat  it,  and  two  hours  to  go  home  to  their  dinner. 
As  the  length  of  the  days,  on  an  average  through  the  year 
in  this  climate,  including  the  twilight,  is  about  twelve  hours 
and  a  half,  so  the  slaves  then  worked  twelve  hours  in  the 
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abundcmtly  shew,  the  danger  of  listening  to  such  self-defensive  testimony, 
though  given  in  this  country,  before  the  high  tribunal  of  parliament,  and  in 
the  presence  of  an  opposing  party,  as  well  as  impartial  judges  and  auditors, 
and  subject  to  the  test  of  cross-examination,  and  to  contradiction  by 
other  witnesses :  but  in  these  examinations,  and  others  of  a  like  kind 
transmitted  from  different  colonies,  all  such  checks  are  wanting.  The 
judges,  the  examiners,  the  auditors,  and  the  witnesses,  are  all  parties  to 
the  controversy,  and  all  on  the  same  side ;  or  if  any  of  the  latter  appear 
by  their  descriptions  to  be  disinterested,  that  appearance  is  not  rarely  de- 
ceptious ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  witness  is  described  as  a  mi- 
litary or  civil  officer,  a  lawyer  or  physician,  he  is  not  also  a  planter  or 
owner  of  slaves ;  still  less  that  he  is  not  so  connected  with  those  who  are, 
as  to  have  nearly  an  equal  biass.  The  presumption  from  residence  is 
strongly  the  other  way ;  nor  have  the  examiners  in  any  instance,  to  my  re- 
collection, attempted  to  repel  that  presumption,  as  they  might  have  done, 
were  it  groundless,  by  proper  questions  to  the  witnesses  themselves. 

What  is  more  important  still,  a  witness  examined  in  the  West  Indies, 
must  not  only  be  sincere  and  impartial,  but  have  a  degree  of  courage 
amounting  to  temerity  and  seli-devotedness,  who  should  dare  to  give  any 
testimony  on  these  subjects  on  the  anti-slavery  side.  If  such  willing  mar- 
tyrs to  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity  were  to  be  found  on  the  spot,  their 
characters  were,  doubtless,  well  enough  known  to  prevent  their  being  called 
as  witnesses  on  these  ex  parte  and  extra-judicial  examinations. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  certainly  think  it  no  part  of  my  duty  to  state 
and  refute  such  testimony ;  but  the  same  considerations  will  intitte  me  to 
cite  with  the  greater  effect  from  it,  any  facts  which,  though  adduced  to  sup- 
port the  colonial  case,  may  be  used  for  its  refutation. 
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twenty-four.  At  present  the  same  time  is  allowed  for 
**  breakfast  and  dinner:  but  the  slaves,  as  far  as  examinant 
sees,  are  only  required  to  work  in  the  field  in  daylight ;  and 
consequently  they  work  only  ten  hours  in  the  twenty-four, 
**  and  not  near  so  hard  as  formerly. 

*'  In  respect  to  punishments,  amelioration  made  its  first 
''  stand  there.     As  far  as  has  come  within  examinanfs  observa* 
''  tion,  the  punishments  of  the  present  day  hold  no  measure 
^  with  former  times ;  and  are  mild  and  gentle  both  in  their 
'^  nature  and  extent  when  compared  with  military  punish 
ments.    The  manners,  habits  and  condition  of  slaves  have 
been  greatly  ameliorated  since  he  came  to  the  island ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  improvement  has  been  regular  and 
**  progressive ;  and  he  considers  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  several  concurrent  causes.     In  thb   first 
PLACE,  to  the  legal  enactments  and  the  moralinftuence  of  the 
"  consolidated  slave  law.    Secondly,  to  the  increased  hu* 
^*  manity  and  benevolence  of  the  proprietors,  which  led  them 
to  employ  and  get  out  people  of  better  education,  better 
principles  and  better  connections  for  the  planting  line  than 
"  were  formerly  employed  in  it.    Thirdly,  to  the  conse- 
''  quent  disposition  of  all  those  in  power  to  treat  the  slaves 
with  greater  lenity,  encouraging  them  to  be  christened,  and 
giving  the  head  negroes  more  confidence.     Fourthly,  to 
their  being  relieved  from  oppressive  duties  they  were  for- 
merly subjected  to,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  labours  of 
"  agriculture  and  manufacture.     Fifthly,  the  progress  of 
"  improvement  not  having  been  interrupted  or  retarded  by 
*^  the  accession  of  new  savages,  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
"  trade:'* 

Though  1  have  cited  the  testimony  of  this  long  experienced 
and  eminent  planter  only  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  fur- 
ther shewing  how  often  the  dates  and  the  sources  of  alleged 
improvements  have  been  shifted  by  the  assemblies  and  their 
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♦  Paper  intiUed  Further  Proceedings  of  the  Honourable  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Jamaica,  relative  to  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
&c.  (Mr.  Wilberforce's  Register  Bill).  Printed  by  Richardson,  181 6,  and 
widely  circulated  by  the  West  India  Committee  and  agents,  p.  83 — 84* 
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advocates^  it  will  be  found  hereafter  to  have  a  substantive 
importance  in  the  question,  whether  there  have  been  any 
improvements  at  all ;  and  will  tend  much  ta  ehicidate  what 
I  shall  maintain  to  have  always  been,  and  still  to  be,  the 
worst  and  most  destructive  part  of  the  whole  system,  the  op- 
pressive exeess  of  forced  labour.  I  pledge  myself  to  demon- 
strate that  what  is  here  admitted  to  have  been  its  former,  is 
fax  short  of  its  present  amount. 

But  I  would  at  present  only  ask  my  readers  to  observe  the 
ddtes,  and  the  assigned  causes  of  improvement,  here  alleged. 

When  the  respectable  examinant  speaks  of  the  time  of  his 
first  arrival  in  the  island,  he  refers  to  the  year  1785,  or  some- 
what near  that  time ;  probably  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
facts  he  specifies  was  later;  for  be  had  stated  himself  to  have 
resided  there  npwards  of  thirty  years,  and  his  examination 
is  dated  the  23rd  of  November,  1816.  But  supposing  him  to 
r^fer  to  a  state  of  things  not  more  recent  than  1786,  it  wxkuld 
still  synchronic  with  that  of  which  the  witnesses  of  1790  on 
the  colonial  side  gave  such  extremely  favourable  accounts ; 
as  they  had  for  the  most  part  quitted  the  West  Indies  several 
years  before  their  testimony  was  given,  and  their  accounts 
related  to  the  time  of  their  residence  there.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  an  admission,  not  in  genei-al  terms  only,  but  by  the 
adduction  of  many  particulars,  that  those  accounts  were  un- 
founded in  fact. 

The  'first  cause  of  improvement  here  assigned,  brings 
down  the  former  severity  to  a  much  later  date  ;  for  the  first 
Consolidation  Act  bears  date  the  6th  December,  1788,  and  its 
^^  moral  influence'^  on  the  feelings  and  manners  of  the  society, 
if  a  real,  must  have  been  rather  a  distant  effect.  The  three 
riextj  as  the  reader  will  observe,  are  rather  consecutive  effects 
than  causes^  and  the  last,  the  cessation  of  the  A^ricam  slave 
trade, -did  not  come  into  operation  till  the  year  1808. 

Such  was  the  new  and  inconmstent  defence  of  the  coloDies 
in  1816,  when  the  Register  Bill  gave  rise  to  new  investiga- 
tions as  to  their  existing  interior  system. 

But  now  their  note  is  again  changed.  The  Consolidation 
Act,  and  the  other  meliorating  laws,  now  are  virtually  ad- 
mitted to  have  done  nothing,  either  by  their  direct  provisions 
or  moral  influence,  towards  the  improvements  in  question ; 
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for  the  present  watchword  of  the  party  is  to  ascribe  them  to 
the  abolition  alone.  Even  Mr.  Barclay,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
curs with  that  other  accredited  and  redoubted  champion  of 
the  colonies^  Mr.  M'Donnel,  in  regarding  the  non-admission 
of  ''  savage  Africans,  or  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people/'  as 
having  been  necessary  to  clear  the  foundation  of  his  alleged 
improvements.  Even  he^in  affecting  to  contrast  the  present 
with  the  past,  tells  us  of  oppressions  that  existed  "  twenty 
*^  and  ten  years  ago/'  as  the  strongest  he  could  find  for  his 
purpose. 

And  why  this  last  change  of  doctrine  ?  Why  not  still 
ascribe  the  good  woric  rather  to  the  meliorating  laws,  which 
have  had  so  much  longer  a  reign  ?  Because  the  immediate 
objects  of  the  controversy  are  changed.  Because  the  practical 
questit>n  nmo  is,  whether  the  meliorating  code  shall  be  ex- 
tended, pursuant  to  the  votes  of  Parliament  and  the  trouble- 
some though  most  humble  solicitations  of  the  crown.  To 
hold^  therefore,  that  such  laws  have  been  found  effectual, 
would  be  much  less  convenient  and  prudent,  than  to  maintain 
that  the  abolition  has  supplied  refoimatory  principles  and 
motives,  such  as  have  already  done  much  and  will  progres- 
sively do  all  that  justice  and  humanity  require.  Should  the 
reader  not  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  let  him  find  if 
he  can  another. 

Here  let  me  point  out,  by  the  way,  a  new  and  glaring  in- 
consistency. If  we  suppose  the  colonists  sincere  in  attributing 
to  the  abolition  the  beneficent  effects  they  allege,  and  that 
they  really  rejoice,  as  they  affect  to  do,  for  those  fruits  of  the 
measure,  how  shall  we  account  for  their  rancorous  animosity 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce  ?  The  patient  might  as  reasonably  hate 
and  reproach  the  skilful  physician  who  had  healed  him ;  or 
the  penitent,  the  spiritual  monitor  who  had  turned  him  from 
his  sins. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  has  been  an  advocate  indeed  for  humane 
laws,  which  they  allege  to  be  no  longer  necessary ;  but  if  his 
indefatigable  labours  alone  have  made  them  so,  the  self-dispa- 
raging, and  therefore  honest  error,  should  surely  be  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  actual  and  inestimaUe  benefit  received. 
That  he  was  sincere,  could  not  be  doubted  ;  for  what  man,  or 
what  angel,  would  not  have  been  elated  to  take  to  himself, 
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if  he  truly  could^  the  praise  of  having  effectually  alleviated 
the  galling  and  guilty  yoke  of  colonial  bondage ;  as  well  as 
put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  !  Yet,  the  stores  of  vituperative 
language  are  ransacked  by  every  colonial  press  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic^  in  the  vain  attempt  to  blast  his  well-earned 
laurels ;  and  in  the  attempt,  not  vain,  to  gratify  the  malignant 
feelings  of  slave  masters  towards  him.  Even  a  superior, 
but  young  and  inexperienced  mind,  one  who,  I  hope,  has  a 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  superiority  to  common  men,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  ashamed  to  avow  involuntary  errors,  was 
so  seduced  by  the  contagious  sympathies,  which  in  a  very 
short  and  rapid  tour  through  the  islands  he  imbibed  at  every 
table  of  his  hospitable  entertainers,  as  not  only  to  become  on 
his  return  a  volunteer  apologist  of  their  system,  but  to  call 
the  now  confessed  author  of  all  that  he  thought  defensible  in 
it  '*  the  once  glorious  Mr.  Wilberforce." 

But  I  will  press  these  remarks  no  further.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  shew,  that  there  is  no  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  recent  and  present  pretences  of  improvement,  either  from 
the  confidence  with  which  they  are  brought  forward,  or  the 
consistency  of  their  authors,  or  from  any  apparent  candour  in 
the  confessions  they  involve  of  past  and  once  denied  abuses. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  my  fellow-labourers,  that 
oppression  in  the  sugar  colonies  has  no  present  tense ;  and  I 
may  add,  that  humanity  has  hardly  a  past  one.  Every  new 
defence  calls  every  former  one  a  cheat. 

And  now  I  will  answer  the  other  question  which  my  readers 
were  supposed  likely  to  put. 

'*  Do  I  contend  that  no  general  improvement  in  the  treat- 
"  ment  of  slaves  has  yet  actually  taken  place  ?"  Yes;  speak- 
ing of  the  temporal  lot  of  the£eld  negroes,  in  all  the  most  im- 
portant points,  and  of  their  spiritual  interests  too,  with  few  and 
slight  exceptions,  I  verily  and  conscientiously  do.  Different 
degrees  of  severity  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  on  diffe- 
rent estates,  according  to  the  various  dispositions  and  circum- 
stances of  their  managers  or  owners  ;  but  in  those  grand  arti- 
cles, and  main  sources  of  ordinary  oppression,  under  which 
the  field  negroes  suffer  and  die ;  in  the  fatal  excess  of  labour, 
and  with  some  local  and  accidental  exceptions,  in  the  penury 
of  maintenance  also,  the  case  in  general  is  little,  if  at  all 
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better  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.    This  I  maintain ;  and  this 
I  undertake  to  establish. 

Leaving  the  clear  elucidation  and  proof  of  these  views  to 
the  following  sheets,  I  proceed  to  apprise  my  readers  more 
distinctly,  of  the  plan  and  limits  of  the  work  now  presented 
to  them. 


The  condition  of  the  slaves  in  point  of  law^  was  delineated 
under  three  principal  heads. 

The  slave  laws  were  considered,  Ist,  as  constituting  the  re- 
lation between  master  and  slave. 

2dly.  As  they  repect  questions  between  the  slaves  and 
persons  of  free  condition  in  general. 

3dly.  As  they  affect  the  slave  in  his  relation  to  the  state, 
as  an  object  of  civil  government  and  protection.  * 

I  might  now,  were  it  my  wish  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  all  the  practical  evils  and  crimes  that  belong  to  the  system, 
follow  the  same  divisions;  for  in  each  of  these  relations,  the 
slaves  might  be  shewn  to  be  practically  and  grievously  op* 
pressed.  But  I  have  already,  in  my  account  of  the  laws,  under 
the  second  and  third  heads,  noticed  incidentally  some  of  their 
practical  effects ;  and  it  was  professed  at  the  outset  not  to 
be  my  aim  in  delineating  this  odious  institution,  to  say  all 
that  could  truly  be  said  against  it;  but  only  so  much  as  might 
suffice  to  shew  that  it  is  too  bad  to  be  tolerated  by  a  Christian 
legislature,  a  moment  longer  than  strict  necessity  requires,  f 
Therefore,  and  for  the  reasons  before  assigned,  though  I  may 
have  occasion  sometimes  to  notice,  as  connected  with  the  rela** 
tion  to  the  master,  evils  that  more  directly  belong  to  the  slave's 
depressed  and  helpless  situation  in  his  relations  to  the  free 
classes^  and  to  the  state  itself,  the  practical  consequences  of 
the  master's  formidable  power,  will  be  the  chief  subject  of 
the  present  book. 

The  law  as  between  master  and  slave,  was  delineated  by  its 
principal  canons  or  rules;  of  which  I  distinguished  twelve,  J 
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but  it  18  in  shewing  the  mischiefs  which  flow  from  the  3d^ 
4th,  and  5th  of  these,  and  more  especially  the  3d,  that  my 
remaining  labors  will  be  chiefly  employed :  I  will  therefore  re- 
peat them  here. 

Ruk  Zd.  The  master  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  kind,  aad  de- 
gree, and  time  of  labour  to  which  the  slave  shall  be  subjected ; 
and  of  the  subsistence,  or  means  of  obtaining  a  subsistence, 
that  shall  be  given  in  return. 

Ruk  4th.  The  master  may  imprison,  beat,  scourge,  wound, 
i^nd  otherwise  afflict  or  injure  the  person  of  his  slave,  at  his 
discretion. 

Ruk  5th.  These  harsh  powers  of  the  master  may  all  be 
exercised,  not  only  by  him  in  person,  but  by  his  representatiFes 
and  agents  of  every  description,  and  by  every  person,  whe- 
ther bond  or  free,  who  is  clothed  in  any  manner  with  his 
authority.* 

In  delineating  the  ordinary  exercise  of  these  powers,  I  ishall 
confine  myself  to  the  treatment  of  the  predial  slaves,  com- 
monly called  the  '^Jield  negroes;'^  not  only  because  these. form 
by  far  the  most  numerous  class,  amounting  probably  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  enslaved  population,  but  because  it  is.up<»i 
them,  that  the  slavery  of  the  sugar  colonies  falls  with  the  hea- 
viest and  most  destructive  pressure.  DmnesticSy  are  likely  to 
suffer  more  from  the  anger,  the  revenge,  the  suspicion,  and 
other  malevolent* feelings  of  the  master;  with  whom  they  are 
brought,  much  oftener  than  the  field  negroes,  into  personal 
contact  and  collision ;  but  his  avarice,  that  far  wider  and 
surer  source  of  oppression,  is  opposed  to  the  cpmfort,  the 
health,  and  often  the  existence,  of  the  predial  slaves.  They 
are  on  sugar  plantations,  as  I  shall  shew,  universally  over- 


*  The  exceptions,  and  pretended  exceptions,  to  these  rules  were  noticed 
in  the  proper  places  in  my  former  volume ;  and  it  would  be  tedious  to 
repeat  them  here.  It  would  be  equally  tedious,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  no- 
tice in  this  place,  such  further  exceptions  as  have  been  added  by  subsequent 
Acts  of  Assembly,  or  Orders  of  Council.  They  will  properly  belong  to  a 
second  edition  of  my  former  volume,  or  "  Law  of  Slavery,"  if  I  live  to  pre- 
pare-one.  Meantime  such  alterations  of  the  law  as  have  any  material  con- 
nection with  my  limited  account  of  the  practical  system,  shall  be  noticed  in 
those  respective  divisions  of  my  subject  to  which  they  relate. 
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worked,  and  for  the  most  part  under-fed,  not  because  the 
proprietor  is  cruel,  nor  always  because  he  is  too  greedy  of  gain, 
but  because  most  proprietors  are  necessitous ;  and  because  all, 
having  acquired  their  estates  after  progressive  competition 
had  pushed  the  exaction  of  forced  labour  to  its  present  ex- 
tent, they  cannot,  without  great  sacrifice  of  present  income, 
or  the  protection  of  a  general  law,  reduce  it  to  such  bounds 
as  would  consist  with  the  physical  or  moral  well-being,  or  ge- 
nerally even  with  the  preservation,  of  the  slaves.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  mean  to  describe  or  notice,  unless  incidentally  and 
by  way  of  illustration,  any  of  the  oppressions  under  which 
they  suffer,  except  those  which  I  hold,  and  have  ever  held,  to 
be  the  nK>6t  cruel  and  destructive,  as  well  as  the  most  general 
and  inherent  to  the  system,  excess  of  labour,  and  insufficiency 
of  maintenance ;  in  other  words,  those  abuses  of  the  master's 
power  which  arise  from  his  selfish,  not  his  malevolent  feelings. 

Incidental,  however,  to  these  main  topics,  and  inseparably 
connected  with  a  fair  consideration  of  them,  is  the  discipline 
by  which  labour  is  coerced ;  the  harsh  and  brutalizing  nature 
of  which  greatly  aggravates  the  ill  effects  of  its  excess,  and 
constitutes  at  the  same  time,  a  third  head  of  oppression,  not 
less  general  than  the  two  former^  and  springing  from  the  same 
ordinary  motives. 

My  practical  delineation  then,  will  be  much  narrower  in  its 
plan,  though  not  I  fesu-  in  its  bulk,  than  my  account  of  the 
Slave  Laws ;  and  shall  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Isti  I  will  state  and  consider  the  forced  labour. imposed  on 
the  slaves  of  sugar  plantations  in  its  ordinary  nature  and 
amount;  premising  some  remarks  on  human  labour  in  the 
Torrid  Zone  in  general,  and  subjoining  a  comparative  view  of 
agricultural  labour  in  England. 

2d.  I  will  describe  the  noueajis  of  coercion  and  discipUne  by 
which  their  labour  is  enforced. 

3rd.  I  will  state  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  res- 
pect of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  provided  by  the 
master. 

After  which,  I  propose  briefly  to  review  the  state  of  colonial 
slavery  as  thus  delineated  both  in  law  and  practice ;  and  to 
conclude  with  some  practical  suggestions. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  AGR1CDLTURAL  LABOUR  IN  THE  TORRID  ZONE,  AND 
THE  PERNICIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  ITS  EXCESS  WHEN  FOR- 
CIBLY   EXACTED. 

The  main  object  of  slavery  in  the  sugar  colonies  is  the  obtain- 
I'lgj  by  compulsion,  the  labour  of  negroes  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land. 

It  is  maintained  by  the  planters,  that  there  are  no  other 
possible  means  by  which  West  India  produce  can  be  raised ; 
because  Europeans,  as  they  allege,  cannot,  and  negroes,  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  will  not,  till  the  soil  in  that  climate.  The 
former  of  these  propositions  was  disputed  by  some  early  wri- 
ters in  the  abolition  controversy,  who  were  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  West  Indies ;  and  there  are  certainly  some 
plausible  grounds  for  denying  that  it  is  strictly  and  universally 
true ;  but  it  has  never  been  controverted  by  me.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  it  can  be  fairly  denied,  to  an  extent  material 
to  the  pmctical  question  for  the  sake  of  which  it  has  been 
maintained ;  for  Europeans  certainly  cannot  work  so  much 
there  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  without  speedy  destruction  of 
health  and  life,  as  to  make  their  labour  in  the  raising  of  sugar 
a  substitute  that  the  planter  can  afford,  while  the  black  or 
coloured  race,  whether  slaves  or  free,  are  their  competitors. 

On  the  first  settlement  of  our  oldest  West  Indian  colonies, 
Europeans,  I  admit,  were  employed  in  the  labours  of  the 
Held  ;  but  they  were  chiefly  transported  convicts,  or  indented 
servants,  who  worked  by  compulsion ;  and  at  a  time  when 
sugar  planting,  incomparably  the  most  laborious  species  of 
agriculture,  was  in  its  infancy,  and  was  prosecuted  to  but  a 
Ismail  extent. 

The  general  incapacity  of  white  men  to  endure  such  labours 
between  the  tropics,  arises  from   two  causes;  the  noxious 
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effects  of  long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  the  ex- 
hausting tendency  of  vigorous  action  in  a  highly  heated  at- 
mosphere ;  by  the  first  of  which  negroes  seem  not  to  be  at  all 
annoyed,  and  by  the  other  in  a  rauch  less  degree  than  natives 
of  the  temperate  zones.  The  noontide  solar  blaze  in  that 
clintiate  cannot  in  general  be  sustained  by  our  countrymen  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  though  in  a  state  of  rest,  without 
uneasy  sensations,  and  injury  to  the  nervous  system ;  while  to 
the  blacks  it  is  quite  innoxious.  The  one,  therefore,  would 
be  distressed  and  exhausted  by  such  a  continuance  or  in* 
tensity  of  field  labour,  as  the  other  might,  without  injury, 
endure.* 

But  in  this  latter  point,  the  difference  is  more  in  degree 
than  in  kind;  for  brisk  and  vigorous  action  subjects  the  negro, 
as  well  as  the  European,  to  a  redundant  perspiration,  pro- 
portionate to  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  ex- 
ertion is  made ;  and  with  both,  the  natural  effect  is  exhaustion 
of  strength  and  spirits.  The  black  can  work  much  more  than 
the  white  man  in  that  burning  region ;  but  cannot,  without 


*  Let  me  not  be  understood  for  a  moment,  as  giving  any  countenamce 
here  to  the  apologies  that  are  made  for  slavery  or  slave  trade,  on  the  score 
of  this  physical  inferiority  of  European  labourers  between  the  tropics.  In 
a  moral  view,  they  are  too  preposterous  for  serious  refutation.  But  the 
defence,  as  usual  in  like  cases,  has  been  extended  tacitly  to  much  iniquity 
that  does  not  fall  within  the  range  even  of  its  own  bad  principle.  Of 
indoor  labours,  and  domestic  service,  our  free  fellow  subjects  of  this  country 
are  not  less  capable  in  the  West  Indies  than  negroes  are ;  and  at  a  former 
period,  the  artificers  and  mechanical  labourers  in  those  colonies  were  chiefly 
white  men ;  but  now,  domestic  service,  and  almost  all  mechanical  employ- 
ments, are  exclusively  allotted  to  negroes  or  mulattoes ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  to  slaves.  Though  so  many  of  our  fellow-subjects  here  are  distressed 
for  want  of  employment  in  various  lines,  and  would  be  glad  to  go  for  it  to 
the  West  Indies  on  easy  terms,  thereby  relieving  us  in  some  measure  from 
the  evils  of  a  redundant  population,  this  resource  is  shut  to  them ;  while 
the  pestilent  influence  of  slavery  on  morals  and  manners,  is  needlessly  and 
fatally,  carried  from  the  fields  into  the  parlour,  the  nursery  and  the  work- 
shop. 

It  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  domestic  slavery  of  the  colonies  has, 
in  its  natural  efiects,  much  embittered  the  predial ;  and  that  the  abolition  of 
the  one,  would  make  the  mitigation  and  progressive  termination  of  the 
other,  a  work  of  great  facility,  and  perfect  safety.  But  this  is  too  large  and 
important  a  subject  for  incidental  discussion. 
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prejadice  to  healthy  work  so  much  as  an  Englishman  of  the 
same  bodily  strength  can  in  his  native  cliniate.  The  field 
negro^  indeed^  is  driven,  as  I  shall  shew,  to  actual  exerticms 
far  exceeding,  in  duration  at  least,  any  that  our  hardiest- pea-^ 
sants  sustain  in  this  temperate  climate ;  but  not  without  the 
most  distressing  and  fatal  effects. 

Had  the  primeval  curse  equally  affected  the  earth  itself  in 
every  latitude,  the  natives  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  slavery  apart, 
would  in  this  respect  have  felt  it  more  than  the  rest  of  their 
species.  The  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
wearied  labourer,  would  have  been  pre-eminently  theirs.  But 
the  Creator's  works  abound  with  compensatory  and  equalizing 
expedients.  The  same  fervent  atmosphere  that  makes  ard  uous 
long  continued  labour  much  more  irksome,  lessens  greatly  the 
need  of  it;  by  quickening  the  process  of  vegetation,  and  giving 
to  the  soil  with  little  culture  a  much  greater  fertility  than  la- 
borious tillage  will  impart  to  it  in  the  temperate  zones.  Many 
nutritious  fruits,  grateful  to  the  taste  of  man,  and  well  fitted 
for  his  support,  such  as  the  plantain,  the  banana,  the  bread 
fruit,  and  the  cocoa  nut,  are  either  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  soil,  or  when  once  planted,  require  scarcely  any  further 
toil,  but  yield  perennially,  a  copious  supply  of  food. 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  animal  and' 
vegetable  world,  might  infer  a  priori  from  these  facts,  that  in- 
feriority in  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  to  ourselves  in  la- 
borious activity,  which  they  always  exhibit  when  their  native 
propensities  are  unsubdued  by  the  yoke  of  private  bondage ; 
and  might  infer  also,  that  such  a  disposition,  if  not  carried  to 
a  vicious  excess,  conduces  to  their  physical  welfare.  In  that 
beautiful  and  deservedly  popular  work  of  Dr.  Paley,  his  Natural 
Theology,  he  has  shewn  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  how  won- 
derfully seeming  defects  or  disparities  in  the  powers  or  facul- 
ties of  different  animals,  and  in  the  provisions  made  for  their 
i&upport  and  well  being,  are  s«ipplied  or  compensated  by  their 
respective  positions,  propensities,  and  habits.  All  are  sup- 
plied with  adequate  means  of  providing  for  their  natural  wants; 
but  without  superfluity  ;  so  that  the  faculties  and  powers  of  a 
particular  organization  in  any  species  of  animal  being  given, 
we  may  generally  infer  corresponding  and  proportionate  neces- 
sities ;  and  vice  versa,  when  the  latter  are  known,  we  may  be 
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led  to  expect  an  adaptation  of  the  former,  antecedently  to 
any  zoological  observations  of  the  fact.  The  interior  cistern 
of  the  camel,  for  instance,  might  teach  us  that  he  was  des** 
tined  to  traverse  the  dry  deserts  of  Africa ;  and  the  various 
powers  of  the  elephant's  proboscis  might  be  expected  from 
the  unwieldy  bulk  of  his  frame. 

Man,  the  favourite  care  of  Providence,  even  in  its  sublunary 
scheme,  was  destined  to  inhabit  every  region  of  the  globe ; 
and  his  reason,  while  a  free  agent,  enables  him  amidst  all  the 
diversities  of  climate  and  situation,  so  to  fence  i^ainst  their 
disadvantages  by  artificial  means,  as  to  preserve  his  being  in 
them  all.  But  as  reason  and  foresight,  have  no  steady  or  cer* 
tain  influence,  he  is  guarded  also  by  strong  instinctive  pro* 
pensities,  against  a  fatal  departure  from  those  habits  which 
his  local  position  demands.  In  temperate  regions,  he  finds 
vigorous  bodily  action  rather  pleasant  than  the  reverse ;  and 
though  naturally  prone  to  prefer  the  stimulating  employments 
of  the  chace  or  war,  to  the  monotonqus  labours  of  the  husband- 
man, he  has  no  such  strong  aversion  to  these,  as  the  rewards 
of  industry  in  a  civilised  state  of  society  will  not  overcome  ; 
but  in  the  torrid  zone,  his  instincts  are  very  strongly  on  the 
side  of  rest  and  ease ;  he  shrinks  from  continuous  labour  on 
iSie  sultry  glebe ;  and  delights  in  the  shade,  not  only  for  re- 
freshment but  repose. 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  the  apologists  of  negro  slavery  now  in- 
sidiously pretend,  that  these  propensities  belong  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  hot  climates  only  when  they  are  in  a  barbarous 
state ;  and  may  be  vanquished  by  the  larger  excitements  of 
industry  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  In  the  most 
polished  countries  of  the  East,  the  indisposition  to  arduous 
and  long  continued  agricultural  labour  is  notoriously  great, 
and  the  industry  of  the  free  peasants  is  vastly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  same  classes  in  Europe.  Even  the  Chinese,  whose 
high  state  of  civilization  will  not  be  disputed,  and  whose  re- 
dundant population  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  being 
industrious  in  the  culture  of  their  soil,  form  no  exception  to 
this  remark.  It  is  clear,  at  least,  as  I  shall  hereafter  shew, 
that  their  labour  was  regarded  as  mere  idleness  by  ou^  plan- 
ters, when  put  in  comparison  with  thai  of  slaves  working 
under  the  drivers  ;  for  in  Trinadad,  the  experiment  was  tried 
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of  working  their  sugar  estates  by  labourers  imported  from 
China;  and  its  complete  failure,  when  shewn  hereafter  ia 
the  proper  place^  will  be  found  highly  instructive. 

If  these  general  characteristics  were  not  too  notorious  to  be 
disputed  y  I  might  support  them  by  the  authority  of  many 
eminent  writers ;  and  even  by  that  of  some  distinguished 
champions  of  colonial  slavery  ;  since  they  adduce  as  an  apo- 
logy for  that  odious  institution,  the  necessity  of  counteracting 
by  force,  these  strong  natural  propensities  of  its  unfortunate 
subjects.  They  find,  strange  to  say,  a  defence  of  the  coercive 
whip,  in  the  peculiar  pains  and  privations  that  it  imposes  on 
those  chartered  libertines  of  nature,  the  natives  of  a  tropical 
climate.  Because,  from  the  exuberance  of  the  soil,  they  need 
not  work  hard  for  themselves,  it  is  inferred,  that  may  be  justly 
enslaved,  and  whipped  into  hard  work  for  the  profit  of  others. 
The  very  bounty  of  God,  is  thus  made  a  plea  for  the  tyranny 
and  cruelty  of  man.* 


*  Lest  I  should  be  supposed  here  to  deal  unfairly  with  my  colonial  op- 
ponents, let  me  quote  the  language  of  one  of  them  who  is  nearly  one  of 
the  most  recent,  and  seems  to  claim  a  distinguished  place  in  point  of  au- 
thority among  them;  I  mean  Major  Moody ^  late  of  the  Colonial  Office,  in 
his  reports  as  a  commissioner  of  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  captured  and 
apprenticed  Africans,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1825. 

As  it  may  be  supposed  a  departure  from  my  rule  to  quote  a  writer  so 
described,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  he  is  a  West  Indian ;  not  as  I  believe 
by  birth ;  but  by  habits,  attachments  and  connections.  He  was  long  resi- 
dent in  the  sugar  colonies,  and  for  some  time  a  proprietor  and  manager  of 
estates  in  Demerara;  and  his  official  reports  are  throughout  an  elaborate  and 
zealous  defence  of  negro  slavery.  They  are  very  voluminous,  and  abound 
so  much  with  passages  to  my  present  purpose,  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose 
among  them. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  Major's  own  account,  that  not  only  during  his 
mission,  but  in  his  previous  employments,  it  had  been  the  great  business 
of  his  life  to  lucubrate  on  what  he  stiles  the  ^philosophy  of  labour ^^  the 
fundamental,  and  almost  the  only  distinguishable  tenet  of  which  is,  that  the 
natives  of  tropical  climates  disrelish  agricultural  labour  too  much  to  addict 
themselves  to  it  sufficiently  without  compulsion ;  and  its  chief  or  only  prac- 
tical doctrine,  is  that  slavery  ought  to  be  maintained,  as  a  necessary  mean 
of  raising  sugar  for  the  consumption  of  this  country.  The  Major  seems 
originally  to  have  doubted,  though,  perhaps,  no  other  intelligent  man  ever 
did,  of  the^general  propensity  I  have  mentioned ;  for  he  boasts  of  having 
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It  seems  to  have  never  entered  into  the  imaginations  of 
these  gentlemen^  that  feelings  so  strong  and  so  general  as  they 


taken  great  pains  to  establish  it,  by  enquiries  in  different  regions  of  the 
globe. 

The  result,  as  he  shews  with  anxious  and  endless  iteration,  is,  that  the 
agricultuial  labourer  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  strongly  indisposed  to  steady 
exertion,  not  merely  by  the  pain  that  it  imposes  from  the  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere, but  by  the  privation  of  greatly  desired  pleasures. 

Speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  agricultural  labour  from  en- 
franchised slaves,  he  says :  — ''  Though  their  former  habits  as  slaves  may 
**  make  them  feel  the  pain  of  steady  industry  in  a  less  degree,  it  is  not 
*'  sufficient  that  they  should  encounter  the  pain  of  labour  in  the  sun ;  they 
**  most  also  be  able  to  resist  the  seducing  pleasures  afforded  by  repose 
^*  in  the  shade — the  very  enjoyment  which  their  former  state  of  slavery 
"  prevented  their  obtaining  —  the  enjoyment  sought  for  and  prized  by  all 
*'  around  them.  By  what  motive,^'  he  askt,  *'  are  these  men  to  be  with- 
"  drawn  from  the  pleasure  of  repose,  which  has  a  value  so  much  higher  in 
*^  the  torrid  zone  than  in  Europe  ?  Any  man  may  convince  himself  that 
"  this  enjoyment  of  repose  is  a  high  pleasure,  by  honestly  examining  his 
''  own  inclination  for  any  laborious  exertion  in  the  open  air,  when  the  sun 
''  in  Europe  radiates  a  heat  measured  by  80  degrees  of  the  thermometer/' 
— ^Report,  2d  part,  p.  55,  56  and  75,  and  1st  part,  p.  132. 

Again :  '^  In  warm  climates,  repose  is  one  of  the  strongest  desires  of 
''  men.''  He  further  observes,  that  this  propensity  is  by  no  means  the 
itiere  effect  of  habit,  or  one  even  the  long  practical  controul  of  which  will 
remove  its  powerful  influence.  **  In  the  torrid  zone,  where  steady  labour 
**  in  the  sun  is  painful  from  the  physical  influence  of  heat,  time  cannot 
*^  altogether  remove  the  pain  felt,  though  it  prepares  the  bodies  of  some 
^  men  to  endure  it.  No  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools  can  diminish  the 
^  heat  of  the  sun's  rays ;  and  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  as  at  the  end  of 
^  four  months,  the  pleasure  of  repose  in  the  shade  is  found  to  be  most 
*'  powerfiil  in  diminishing  voluntary  steady  industry,''  &c.  —  Report,  2nd 
part,  p.  77. 

From  these  premises  the  Major  strangely  enough  infers  our  moral  right 
to  persist  in  the  use  of  slavery  and  the  cart-whip,  \mder  the  softening 
names,  which  he  every  where  chooses  to  give  them,  of  '^  constraint,** 
*^ physical  forcCj*  ^^  coercion/*  and  the  like.  He  does  not  condescend,  in- 
deed, to  enter  into  any  ethical  disquisitions  on  the  subject;  thinking  it 
Plough  to  shew  that  we  shall  otherwise  be  undersold  in  the  sugar  markets 
of  Europe;  for  '^  if  the  capitalist  in  one  colony,"  he  justly  argues, 
"  raised  colonial  produce  at  a  greater  expence,  in  the  end  the  cheapest 
^  would  drive  the  dearest  produce  out  of  any  market  wherein  there  may 

be  a  competition,  &c.    Any  nation,  therefore,"  he  adds,  ''  adopting  a 

mode  of  local  police,  or  interior  government,  which  gave  to  the  landed 
"  colonial  capitalist  a  moral  or  physical  force  to  coerce  the  labour  of  the 
VOL.  11.  E 
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describe^  might  possibly  have  been  implanted  by  the  benig- 
nant Author  of  our  natures  for  kind  and  conservatory  ends ; 
and  that  the  aversion  to  long  continued  field  labour  in  the 
torrid  zone  might  perhaps  form  no  exception  to  that  very 
general  rule,  that  what  is  excessively  irksome  to  our  bodily 
sensations,  is  unfriendly  to  health  and  life.  Yet  those  v^rho 
insist  continually  on  the  importance  of  attending  to  f'  physical 
'^  facts,  and  sneer  at  the  advocates  of  the  poor  Africans  for 
neglecting  them,*  might  have  been  led  by  experience  to  infer 
that  such  is  the  case.  The  striking  and  deplorable  preva- 
lence of  disease  and  mortality,  and  the  rapid  decline  of  a  race 
naturally  strong  and  prolific  beyond  the  rest  of  mankind, 
whenever  those  native  propensities  are  so  effectually  con- 
trouled,  as  they  are  by  the  whip  on  sugar  estates,  might  have 
suggested  to  them  that  nature  was  probably  right  in  this  in- 
stance, and  relentless  avarice  in  the  wrong. 

They  mi&^ht  have  adverted  also  to  historical,  as  well  as  living 
facts,  comparing  the  exuberant  Indian  population  of  the 
Antilles,  Mexico  and  Peru,  when  first  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  with   their  subsequent  depopulated   state;   and 


'^  Africans  in  return  for  subsistence,  and  a  moderate  scale  of  comforts, 
"  would  possess  a  decided  advantage  over  the  colonists  and  agricultural 
"  capitalists  of  any  other  nation,  who  should  adopt  a  mode  of  police  or 
''  government  obtaining  a  smaller  quantum  of  exertions  for  a  much  greater 
"  rate  of  wages  or  allowances,"  8cc. — 2nd  part,  p.  16. 

It  is  plain  that  this  gentleman  thinks  not  only  that  for  these  reasons 
the  enfranchised  African  captives  ought  to  be  replaced  in  slavery,  which 
is  the  obvious  and  main  drift  of  his  work,  but  that  the  slave  trade  ought 
to  be  restored ;  for  he  holds  that  our  colonies  cannot  raise  sugar  on  terms 
so  cheap  as  those  foreign  countries  in  which  the  trade  is  still  allowed. 
''  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  proprietors  will  be  no  longer 
''  able  to  produce  sugar,  or  other  articles  having  an  exchangeable  value, 
"  in  Europe,  from  the  competition  of  Foreign  colonies  with  cheaper  agri- 
"  culture,  from  their  still  carrying  on  the  slave  trade." — Report,  1st  part, 
p.  131. 

If  so,  his  principles  of  political  economy  are  evidently  as  applicable  to 
the  defence  of  slave  trade  as  of  slavery ;  and  they  are  equally  uncontroulled 
by  moral  considerations ;  unless  it  be  more  criminal  to  relapse  into  the 
African  trade  ourselves,  than  to  reinslave  its  captured  victims,  after  we  have 
taken  them  from  the  foreign  slave  traders,  under  the  pretext  of  making  them 
free. 

*  See  the  same  Reports  of  Major  Moody  in  a  hundred  places. 
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ree(^izing  in  the  tyranny  of  forced  labour,  when  opposed 
to  those  native  propensities,  the  source  of  the  appalling  con- 
trast.* 


*  Charlevoix,  taking  tlie  medium  of  different  accounts,  supposes  the 
native  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
to  have  been  about  a  million  and  a  half.  He  agrees  with  all  other  writers 
in  describing  them  as  the  happiest  and  most  amiable  of  mankind. — Histoire 
de  St.  Domingo,  liv.  i. 

Mr.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  very  valuable  work  recently  published* 
A  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  has  given  a  very  particular 
and  highly  interesting  account  of  their  character  and  manners ;  and  of 
the  commencement  and  early  progress  of  that  forced  labour  by  which  the 
avaricious  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  soon  effected  their  entire  extermina- 
tion. Unfeeling,  indeed,  must  be  that  mind,  in  which  their  sad  story,  as 
told  in  his  ps^es,  fails  to  excite  the  most  lively  emotions  of  pity  and  in- 
dignation.— See  especially,  book.  ii.  chap.  10;  and  book  viii.  chap.  7. 

'^  Deep  despair  now  fell  upon  the  natives,  when  they  found  a  perpetual 
'^task  inflicted  upon  them.  Weak  and  indolent  by  nature,  unused  to 
**  labour  of  any  kind,  and  brought  up  in  the  untasked  idleness  of  their  soft 
^  climate,  and  their  fruitful  groves,  death  itself  seemed  preferable  to  a  life 
^  of  toil.  The  pleasant  life  of  the  island  was  at  an  end  ;  the  dream  in  the 
<<  shade  by  day,  the  slumber  during  the  sultry  noon-tide  heat  by  the 
''  fountain  or  the  stream,  or  under  the  spreading  palm  tree,  and  the  song, 
**  the  dance  and  the  game  in  the  mellow  evening,  when  summoned  to  their 
**  simple  amusements  by  the  rude  Indian  drum.  They  were  now  obliged 
^  to  grope,  day  by  day,  with  bending  bodies  and  anxious  eye,  along  the 
**  borders  of  their  rivers,  sifting  the  sand  for  the  grains  of  gold,  or  to 
^  labour  in  their  fields  beneath  the  fervour  of  a  tropical  sun,  to  raise  food 
"  for  their  task-masters.  They  sunk  to  sleep,  weary  and  exhausted  with 
^  the  certainty  that  the  next  day  was  to  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  toil 
**  and  suffering.  Or  if  they  occasionally  indulged  in  their  national  dances, 
^  the  ballads  to  which  they  kept  time  were  of  a  melancholy  and  plaintive 
'^  character.  They  spoke  of  the  times  tliat  were  past,  before  the  white 
^  men  had  introduced  sorrow  and  slavery  and  weary  labour  among 
"*  them." 

The  terrible  and  &tal  consequences  are  narrated  by  Mr.  Irving  with 
great  particularity,  and  in  a  like  impressive  style.  They  resist  while  re- 
sistance is  possible ;  they  fly  to  their  mountain  tops  and  woods ;  but  are 
every  where  pursued  and  slaughtered,  or  brought  back  by  their  remorseless 
and  indefatigable  oppressors.  They  perish  by  thousands  from  hunger, 
&tigue,  and  hardships  of  every  kind ;  till  at  length  opposition  is  effectually 
quelled ;  and  they  submit  in  despair  to  that  cruel  and  murderous  drudgery, 
or,  in  the  style  of  our  philosopher  of  labour,  to  that  "  iteady  industry,*' 
of  which  death  is  the  slow,  but  sure  result. 

E  2 
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Modern  Hay tiy  in  its  reversal  of  the  barbarous  experiment^ 
has  sufficiently  taught  the  same  important  lesson ;  for  there 
the  depopulating  power  of  deaths  and  the  driving  whip  re- 
tired together.  Notwithstanding  all  the  destruction  that  the 
most  sanguinary  long  continued  insurrectionary  wars — wars 
waged  at  last  for  the  very  purpose  of  extermination,  could 
effect ;  in  spite  of  systematic  massacre^  and  all  that  blood- 
hounds, and  hell-hounds,  could  do  to  reduce  the  black  popula- 
tion,  the  tide  of  human  life  has  risen  there  again  to  its  pris- 
tine flood  mark ;  and  promises  soon  to  overflow.  No  change 
of  those  immoral  habits  to  which  our  planters  would  ascribe 
the  sterility  and  morality  of  their  slaves,  has  taken  place  in 
Hayti ;  so,  at  least,  they  themselves  would  anxiously  persuade 
us ;  and  there  is  no  increase  in  the  comforts  of  life,  as  we  are 
told  on  the  same  authority ;  but  the  driving  whip  is  banished ; 
forced  labour  is  no  more ;  and  nature,  restored  to  her  rights, 
convicts  the  past  slavery  of  murderous  oppression,  by  the 
evidence  of  her  multiplying  powers. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  labours 
of  the  field  in  the  torrid  zone  are  injurious  to  its  natives  when 
moderated  to  that  degree  which  the  climate  fairly  demands. 
There  is  a  point  of  muscular  exertion  there,  as  well  as  here, 
up  to  which  men  may  habitually  work,  not  only  without  pre- 
judice, but  with  positive  benefit  to  health ;  and  the  love  of 
rest,  like  every  other  natural  propensity,  may  every  where  be 
indulged  to  a  pernicious  excess.  All  that  I  would  immedi- 
ately deduce  from  these  remarks  is,  that  immoderate  labour, 
in  that  region  of  the  earth,  is  extremely  noxious  to  the  human 
frame,  as  well  as  pre-eminently  irksome ;  and  that  repugnance 
to  it  is  a  salutary  instinct,  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man  by 
the  Author  of  our  natures,  for  the  security  of  health  and  life. 

What  degree  of  labour  may  be  sustained  there,  or  in  any 
climate,  without  pernicious  effects,  is  obviously  not  to  be 
ascertained  theoretically  by  any  general  rule.  The  diversities 
of  age  and  sex,  and  strength  of  constitution,  and  of  previous 
habits,  with  their  various  combinations,  and  of  local  circum- 
stances, friendly  or  adverse  to  health  and  strenth,  are  endless  ; 
and  if  a  medium  of  them  all  could  be  found,  experience  would 
still  be  the  only  criterion  to  decide  how  much  of  labour  in 
point  of  intensity  and  duration  may  consist,  under  ordinary 
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circumstances,  \%'ith  the  physical  well-being  of  a  workman  of 
average  powers.  But  even  the  lessons  of  experience  can 
furnish  no  rule  of  safe  application  to  individuals  whose  ex- 
ertions are  forcibly  constrained.  The  labourer  himself,  indeed, 
may  be  pretty  surely  taught,  by  his  feelings  of  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion, when  he  has  worked  beyond  the  just  measure  of  his 
strength ;  but  his  employers  or  observers,  can  rarely  know 
with  certainty,  except  from  the  destructive  consequences  of 
excess,  whether  his  exertions  have  been  limited  by  necessity, 
or  by  choice ;  by  a  just  regard  to  self-preservation,  or  by 
indolent  self-indulgence. 

If  the  latter  proposition  be  true,  the  inhumanity  of  exacting 
labour  from  innocent  men  by  coercive  force,  imposed  for  the 
profit  and  at  the  discretion  of  their  masters,  is  a  plain  corollary 
from  it.  The  imposer  of  the  toil,  supposing  him  even  a  dis- 
interested assessor  of  its  amount,  could  not  be  sure  that  it 
was  not  excessive ;  and  yet  excess  is  likely  to  prove  a  very 
cruel,  though  slow  paced,  species  of  murder. 

I  speak  here  especially,  with  a  view  to  such  present  force 
as  the  labourer  cannot  resist  or  avoid  ;  like  the  cart  whip  in 
the  hand  of  a  driver.  Among  the  gross  and  puerile  sophisms 
to  which  the  apologists  of  West  Indian  slavery  are  obliged 
to  resort,  they .  confound  in  their  defences  of  the  driving 
system,  moral  with  physical  coercion ;  and  gravely  observe 
that  the  free  labourer  also,  is  constrained  to  work  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  himself  and  family  :  one  sufficient  answer,  to 
which,  if  such  a  miserable  fallacy  deserves  any  answer  at  all> 
is  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  too  strong  to  be 
easily  subdued,  either  by  the  love  of  comfort  or  the  fear  of 
want :  though  it  yields  to  present  pain,  or  nearly  impending 
torture.  We  do  not  find,  in  this  industrious  land,  that  our 
agricultural  peasants  work  themselves  to  death  for  wages 
however  high :  we  hear  often  of  their  distress  for  want  of 
work,  but  never  of  their  perishing  from  its  excess  ;  whereas 
the  fact  that  men  and  women  very  often  sicken  and  die  from 
overwork  on  sugar  plantations,  is  fully  admitted,  and  quite 
beyond   dispute.*     The    merciless   drudgery  which    Major 


♦  This  will  be  abundantly  shewn  in  subsequent  chapters ;  but  lest  the 
proposition  should  startle  uninformed  readers  at  the  outset,  I  here  subjoin 
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Moody  calls  the  '^  steady  industry"  of  the  cane  pieces,  has 
always  thinned  the  black  population  of  our  sugar  colonies^  far 


some  extracts  from  that  very  important  work  of  Dr.  Collins,  his  "  Prac- 
"  tical  Rales  for  the  Management  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Negro 
'^  Slaves  in  the  Sugar  Colonies."  It  is  a  work  that  I  have  referred  to  in 
my  former  volume;  and  shall  often  have  to  cite  in  the  following  sheets.  It 
may  he  proper^  therefore,  to  shew  this  author's  superior  claims  to  at- 
tention ;  and  my  right  to  quote  as  decisive  authority  what  he  states  on 
the  anti-slavery  side.  They  were  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  ; 
but  as  that  has  long  been  out  of  print,  it  may  be  useful  to  repeat  them 
here. 

Dr.  Collins  was  a  physician,  and  planter,  of  great  eminence  and  ex- 
perience, who  had  resided  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
proprietor  of  valuable  sugar  estates  in  St.  Vincent's,  which  he  sold  after 
retiring  to  this  country.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  slave 
trade ;  and  to  the  last  sided  with  its  apologists ;  as  appears  even  from  the 
work  I  quote.  But  when  Mr.  Wilberforce's  efforts  for  the  abolition 
seemed  to  be  finally  frustrated.  Dr.  Collins  compiled  and  published  this 
work,  with  the  humane  intention  of  pointing  out  to  his  brother  planters 
such  abuses  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves  injurious  to  health  and  life, 
as  he  deemed  not  essential  to  their  system,  and  therefore  hoped  they 
might  be  induced  to  reform. 

Hence,  and  certainly  not  from  any  desire  on  his  part  to  cast  odium  on 
a  system  which  he  had  long  administered,  and  wished  to  uphold,  the  im- 
portant testimony  he  affords  on  the  anti-slavery  side.  He  could  not  sup- 
press those  facts  of  the  case  on  which  it  was  his  object  to  advise;  but  he 
notices  them  as  a  friend,  not  an  enemy,  of  the  general  system ;  and  always 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  extenuation;  at  least,  such  is  his  usual 
style  when  the  abuse  he  is  pointing  out  is  one  of  a  general  kind. 

From  these  circumstances  I  presume  it  has  happened,  that  Dr.  Collins 
though  often  quoted  against  the  planters,  has  hitherto  not  been  treated  by 
them,  like  most  other  writers  on  whose  testimony  their  practice  has  been 
arraigned.  I  am  not  aware,  at  least,  that  he  has  been  traduced  and  vili. 
fied,  or  that  his  authority  ever  has  been  questioned  by  any  of  their  hired 
writers  or  partizans :  some  of  them  have  expressly  admitted  it;  and  Mr. 
Hibbert,  the  agent  for  Jamaica,  had  the  liberality  and  humanity  to  pub- 
lish a  new  edition  of  the  work ;  the  same  from  which  I  now  transcribe. 

There  are  so  very  many  passages  in  this  work  that  shew  the  truth  of  the 
shocking  proposition  to  which  this  note  is  annexed,  that  I  find  selection 
rather  difficult.  His  strongest  statements  as  to  the  fatal  effects  of  forced 
labour  refer  to  the  treatment  of  newly  imported  Afiricans,  which  may  be 
thought  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  existing  case ;  but  for  my  present  pur- 
pose they  are  emphatically  so ;  as  the  effects  of  the  first  imposition  of 
forced  labour,  on  men  who  had  been  previously  governed  by  those  strong 
native  propensities  described  by  Major  Moody,  will  shew  most  clearly  and 
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more  than  all  other  modes  of  oppression^  and  all  the  diseases 


fairly,  how  it  operates  on  the  the  human  frame ;  and  if  the  driving  whip 
could  controul  at  once  those  powerful  propensities,  notwithstanding  their 
habitual  indulgence,  and  the  resistance  of  oppressed  nature  united,  its  power 
will  not  be  doubted  to  be  an  over-matob  for  the  latter  alone. 

Experience/'  says  Dr.  Collins,  ^  has  demonstrated  that  a  great  number 
of  the  negroes  exported  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  die 
^  within  three  or  four  years  after  their  arrival  there.  I  believe  that  the 
'*  most  moderate  calculation  cannot  rate  the  loss  at  less  than  one  fourth  on 
^  an  average.  In  certain  cases  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  g^reat ;  but  in 
"  others  it  is  infinitely  greater ;  whole  lots  of  ten  or  twenty  having  veiy 
"  few  survivors  at  the  end  of  that  time,''  (p.  51).  After  noticing  some  me- 
dical causes  of  this  shocking  mortality,  he  adds,  **  Labour  is  another,  and 
"  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  mortality  of  new  negroes  ;  some  of  whom 
"  have  never  experienced  any  considerable  portion  of  it  in  their  own 
^'  country ;  and  none  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  work  in 
^  ours.  The  inuring  them  gradually  to  labour,  so  that  they  may  imdergo 
'^  it  in  continuation,  is  the  primary  object,  and  greatest  difficulty,  in  tlieir 
*^  seasoning ;  for  to  press  for  sudden  and  unremitted  exertion,  is  to  kill 
"  them ;  which  many  unfortunately  do  every  year,**  (p.  60). 

"  Your  new  subjects,''  he  says  in  another  place,  "  will  not  have  been 
''  long  in  the  field,  before  they  will  exhibit  a  very  different  appearance  from 
"  that  which  they  had  before  they  went  there.  If  they  have  made  any  ex- 
''  traordinary  efforts,  as  many  of  them  will  do  from  the  beginning;  they 
^  will  have  grown  much  thinner.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  exer- 
**  tion  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed,  and  the  consequent  waste 
<<  by  perspiration ;  and  need  not  alarm  you,  if  they  are  otherwise  well  and 
''  in  spirits ;  but  if  they  are  languid  and  dispirited,  you  must  indulge  them 
^*  either  with  a  total  remission  of  labour,  or  with  such  an  abatement  of  it 
"  as  circumstances  may  require,"  (p.  78).  "  In  the  first  year  they  get  rid 
^  of  the  effects  of  the  passage  and  the  change  of  situation ;  but  the  result  of 

continued  and  hard  labow  is  most  felt  after  a  longer  interval,  and  your  eye 

must  be  diligently  directed  to  them  for  some  years,"  (p.  81, 82). 

It  is  not,  however,  among  the  new  negroes  alone  that  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  forced  labour  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Collins.  His  chapter  on  labour 
shews  throughout  that  this  is,  in  truth,  the  grand  source,  not  only  of  the 
cruel  discipline  which  the  slaves  of  the  plantations  are  afflicted  with,  but 
of  the  diseases  which  conduct  them  to  the  hospital  and  the  grave.  He 
ascribes  much  of  the  mischief,  indeed,  to  the  indiscriminate  manner  in 
which  the  force  is  applied.  "  The  exertions  required  of  them  should  be 
*^  proportioned  to  their  Acuities,  which  vary  greatly  in  different  subjects, 
^'  some  being  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  others.  This  seems 
'*  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  tlie  distribution  .of  labour,  as 
'*  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  negroes  of  an  estate  more  according  to  their  ages, 
"  than  their  abilities ;  power  being  inferred  from  age.    The  consequence 


ii 
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of  the  climate,  and  all  the  vices  adverse  to  longevity  and  pro- 
pagation,  taken  together. 


<'  of  which  is  either  that  the  weaker  negroes  must  retard  the  stronger  ones ; 
"  or  your  drivers,  insensible  of  the  cause  of  this  backwardness,  or  not  weigh- 
*'  ing  it  properly,  will  incessantly  ujPge  them,  either  with  stripes  or  threats, 
''  to  keep  up  with  the  others;  by  which  means  they  are  overwrought  and 
"  compelled  to  resort  to  the  sick-house  J*  (p.  175,  6). 

If  the  reader  is  ill-informed  enough  to  suppose  that  the  driving  method 
of  coercion  is  not  still  applied  in  the  same  indiscriminate  way,  or  is  not 
still  copiously  destructive  of  health  and  life,  I  shall  in  the  proper  place  fully 
prove  to  him  the  contrary ;  but  I  need  offer  no  further  evidence  here,  to 
shew  tliat,  though  men  do  not  work  themselves  to  death  by  moral  constraint 
in  this  country,  they  are  to  use  Dr.  Collinses  term  "  overwrought^^  and  to  a 
deathful  excess,  by  physical  force  in  the  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HIGH  PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FORCED 
LABOUR  ON  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  IS  OPPRESSIVELY 
AND  DESTRUCTIVELY  EXCESSIVE^  DEDUCED  FROM  THE 
NATURAL  TENDENCY  OF  THE  SYSTEM;  AND  CONFIRMED 
BY  THE  DECLINE  OF  POPULATION  AMONG  THE  PRE- 
DIAL   SLAVES. 


Section  I. — "Natural  Tendencies  of  the  System. 

Though  the  proper  medium  between  an  indolent  deficiency^ 
and  a  pernicious  excess  of  exertion^  cannot  be  certainly  ascer- 
tained by  any  general  rule*  applicable  to  all  cases  and  circum- 
stances ;  yet  where  the  labourers  are  free^  experience  supplies 
a  criterion  accurate  enough  for  ordinary  use.  When  wages 
are  sufficiently  high^  and  still  more  when  there  is  a  competi- 
tion for  employment,  it  will  be  known  how  much  labourera 
can  commonly  do,  consistently  with  self-preservation  and 
health;  by  what  they  actually  perform.  Hence  a  custo- 
mary standard  has  arisen  between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed. The  English  farmer  knows  by  usage,  and  so  does 
the  labourer  too,  what  is  a  fair  days'  work  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year :  the  one  will  not  be  content  with  less,  and 
the  other  will  yield  no  more.  A  labourer  may  be  too  feeble 
from  age  or  constitution  to  work  up  to  the  established  stand- 
ard I  but  then  he  must  be  content  to  receive  less  than  ordi- 
nary pay. 

Slavery,  and  its  forced  labour,  preclude  that  fair  and  safe 
adjustment.  There  may  be  a  customary  quantum  of  work ; 
but  as  the  usage  has  grown  from  the  compulsion  of  the  mas- 
ters, not  the  volition  of  the  slaves,  we  cannx>t  infer  from  the 
generality  of  its  performance,  that  it  can  be  easily  or  innox- 
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iously  endured.  If  there  are  any  securities  for  its  moderation, 
they  must  be  found  in  the  motives  of  the  master,  not  the  self- 
conservatory  feelings  of  the  enslaved  labourers  themselves; 
yet  it  is  by  the  latter  alone,  that  the  capacity  for  exertion 
can  be  measured^  without  danger  of  fatal  mistakes. 

Unhappily,  the  personal  experience,  and  physical  sympa- 
thies of  West  Indian  masters,  can  in  this  case  furnish  no 
criterion  whatever.  Many  of  our  English  farmers  have  them- 
selves held  the  plough,  and  thrown  the  flail;  they  can 
judge,  therefore,  in  a  great  degree  of  the  powers,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  labourers,  from  their  own ;  but  as  white  men 
are  strangers  to  the  toils  of  the  field  in  the  West  Indies,  they 
can  form  no  judgment  from  their  own  sensations,  of  what 
their  negro  slaves  can,  without  much  suffering,  and  abrevia- 
tion  of  their  lives  endure.  They  know  only,  that  the  negro 
has  a  very  different  constitution  from  their  own ;  and  can  sus- 
tain a  degree  of  exertion  under  the  solar  blaze,  which  to 
themselves  would  be  intolerable,  and  speedily  destructive; 
^  and  this  naturally  leads,  especially  under  the  suggestions  of 
avarice,  to  much  exaggeration.  The  potential  range  of  capa- 
cities far  surpassing  our  own,  is  likely  to  be  magnified  by 
the  imagination,  even  without  the  bias  of  self-interest.  Men 
of  gigantic  stature,  were  anciently  supposed  able  to  put 
armies  to  the  rout;  and  to  perform  those  wonders  of  muscular 
strength,  which  are  ascribed  to  Hercules,  and  other  fabulous 
heroes  of  antiquity.  ^  The  learned,  in  an  illiterate  age,  were 
as  naturally  thought  to  be  endued  with  preternatural  powers. 
So,  also,  when  the  hardy  strong-built  negro  was  first  brought 
from  Africa  to  the  new  world,  his  masters,  from  the  same 
propensity,  exaggerated  in  their  ideas  his  powers  of  enduring 
labour,  beyond  all  rational  bounds.  Even  Las  Casas  seems 
not  to  have  apprehended,  that  avarice  might  over-tax  the 
strength  of  this  new  drudge,  as  it  had  fatally  done  that  of  the 
less  vigorous  Indian.  Experience,  indeed,  progressively  proved 
the  mistake  ;  but  under  a  concurrence  of  other  circumstances 
adverse  to  health  and  life ;  and  till  its  awful  lessons  were  given 
in  the  cane*pieces,  as  well  as  the  mines,  they  did  not  so  clearly 
shew,  that  the  main  cause  of  mortality  was  excessive  labour 
alone.  Nor  were  the  French,  English,  and  Butch  settlers, 
among  whom,  that  grand  curse  of  Africit*  sugar  planting  in 
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the  West  Indies,  originated,  easily  conyinced  of  an  error,  by 
which  their  immediate  gains  were  promoted ;  and  the  ill  effects 
of  which  their  slave  trade  promptly  repaired.  The  excessive 
estimates  of  the  masters,  therefore^  as  to  the  poor  negro's 
capacity  for  labour,  were  left  to  be  corrected  in  the  sugar 
colonies^  as  in  Spanish  America^  by  long  continued  fearful 
experiment  alone.  The  limits  of  his  possible  endurance,  were 
found  only  by  forcing  him  to  that  which  he  could  not  endure; 
as  we  ascertain  the  utmost  capacity  of  a  vessel,  by  filling  it 
till  it  overflows. 

Though  every  planter  was  left  to  assess  the  labour  on  his 
own  estate  at  his  discretion,  the  effect  of  its  assessment  by 
all,  on  the  same  general  principle  of  taking  the  utmost  that 
compulsion  could  obtain,  was  such  an  uniformity  of  practice 
upon  almost  every  estate,  and  in  every  sugar  colony,  as  upon 
any  other  premises,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  account  for.  If 
justice,  or  humanity,  or  policy,  or  a  provident  regard  to  future 
and  permanent  interests,  had  adjusted  the  limits  of  exaction, 
of  course  the  practice  of  forced  labour  would  have  varied  so 
greatly  in  different  places,  and  at  different  periods,  as  not  to 
be  reducible  to  any  general  customary  standard. 

But  a  customary  standard  there  is ;  and  one  of  singular 
uniformity  in  all  the  sugar  colonies,  British  or  foreign;  as 
clearly  appears  in  that  which  best  admits  of  mensuration,  the 
time  employed  in  work.  Nor  has  there  been  any  variation  in 
it,  as  I  shall  shew,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  at  least,  since 
the  first  public  investigations  of  the  subject,  now  near  forty 
years  ago.  Whether  that  standard  is  a  moderate  and  humane,  or 
an  oppressive  and  destructive  one,  is  the  most  momentous 
question  at  issue  between  the  friends,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
system ;  and  its  close  examination  upon  evidence,  will  be  the 
chief  business  of  the  following  sheets. 

The  distance  between  the  conflicting  general  statements  on 
this  point,  is  of  no  ordinary  width. — It  is  not  a  mere  diffe- 
rence of  degrees ;  but  extends  to  the  most  opposite  extremes. 
While  it  is  maintained  on  the  one  side,  that  the  slaves  on 
sugar  estates  are  grievously  distressed,  worked  down,  and 
destroyed  by  excessive  and  incessant  labour,  it  is  stoutly 
alleged  on  the  other,  that  their  work  is  mere  pastime ;  and 
that  they  enjoy  a  superabundant  share  of  leisure,  recreation, 
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and  repose :  representations  of  which,  sufficient  specimens  have 
been  given  in  a  former  chapter. 

Let  us  first  enquire,  then,  which  of  these  statements  is  the 
more  likely,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  be  true ;  for  in  every 
question  that  involves  disputed  facts,  it  is  the  best  preparative 
for  rightly  weighing  the  evidence,  to  determine  first  on  ad- 
mitted premises,  if  we  can,  on  which  side  probability  lies. 

If  the  controversy  turned  merely  on  the  actual  quantum  of 
work  in  point  of  time,  such  a  preliminary  enquiry  might  well  be 
spared  ;  for  this  I  shall  be  able  to  establish  by  direct  and  irre- 
fragable proofs  to  be  truly  enormous ;  and  antecedently  to  ex- 
perience, I  should  have  thought  that  fact  enough  for  my 
purpose ;  but  the  modes  of  labour,  and  most  of  the  attendant 
circumstances,  being  little  known,  Imd  ill  conceived  in  Europe, 
the  case  is  open  in  those  respects  to  fallacious  representations, 
of  which  the  colonial  apologists  have  very  artfully  and  amply 
availed  themselves  ;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  how  little  impres-* 
sion  is  made  in  this  case  by  the  best  authenticated  and  most 
undoubted  facts,  though  demonstrative  of  gross  oppression, 
upon  minds  biassed  by  self-interest,  or  preoccupied  by  favorable 
or  extenuatory  views  of  the  colonial  system,  derived  from  the 
sources  of  prejudice  to  which  I  have  before  adverted. 

Let  me  not,  then,  be  thought  either  diffident  of  the  posi- 
tive proofs  I  have  to  adduce,  or  regardless  of  the  reader's  time^ 
if  I  endeavour  to  dislodge  these  prepossessions  in  the  present 
instance,  by  shewing  that  the  general  excess  of  forced  labor 
is  a  highly  probable  imputation,  and  the  bold  pretences  of 
liberal  forbearance  in  that  respect,  utterly  incredible,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case. 

To  avoid  extreme  terms,  and  put  this  preliminary  question 
in  the  simplest  form,  which  is  the  more  likely,  that  the  labour 
generally  exacted  by  sugar  planters  from  their  predial  slaves, 
should  fall  short  of,  or  that  it  should  exceed,  that  measure  of 
exertion,  which  the  latter,  consistently  with  their  well-being, 
can  yield. 

That  the  master's  immediate  self-interest,  is  more  directly 
and  apparently  opposed  to  any  error  on  the  lenient,  than  on 
the  oppressive  side,  is  sufficiently  plain.  The  planter's  object 
is  to  extract  wealth  from  the  soil  by  the  labour  of  his  slaves ; 
and  his  profits,  cateris  paribus,  must  be  directly  proportionate 
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to  the  quantity  of  work  they  perform^  To  require  less,  there- 
fore,  than  they  can  yield,  would  be  a  present  sacrifice  of  the 
potential  gain ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  belieye  that  such  a  sacri- 
fice has  been  usually  and  generally  made. 

If  a  farmer,  or  manufacturer,  were  to  say  that  he  willingly 
and  habitually  remits  to  his  workmen  a  considerable  portion 
in  point  of  time^or  exertion,  of  the  work  he  is  entitled  lawfully 
to  demand  from  them,  we  should  distrust  his  sincerity ;  and  the 
assertion  would  be  thought  the  more  incredible,  the  greater  the 
number  of  his  workmen  was  known  to  be,  and  the  larger  the 
expence  of  labour,  in  proportion  to  the  gross  returns  of  the 
manufactory,  or  farm.  But  the  sugar  planter,' who  is  both  a 
farmer  and  manufacturer,  who  constantly  employs  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  slaves,  or  more,  and  whose  expences  in 
acquiring  and  sustaining  them,  bear  a  very  large  proportion  to 
the  value  of  his  produce,  tells  us  that  he  remits  much  of  the 
labour,  which  he  might  fairly  exact  from  them ;  and  expects 
to  be  believed ! 

If  the  English  manufacturer  were,  by  patent  or  otherwise, 
the  sole  maker  and  vendor  of  the  article  he  deals  in,  such  a 
statement  from  him,  though  strange,  might  not  be  quite  in- 
credible ;  for  he  might,  possibly,  indulge  himself  in  a  lavish 
liberality  without  any  ruinous  effects ;  raising  the  price  of  his 
article  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  value  of  the  labour  wastefully 
remitted  and  lost.  But  if  there  were,  and  had  long  been,  a 
multitude  of  competitors  in  the  same  manufacture,  for  the 
same  markets,  and  if  competition  had  already  produced  the 
usual  effect  of  reducing  the  returns  of  the  business  in  general 
to  the  lowest  average  of  profit  for  which  it  could  be  carried 
on,  we  should  see  that  the  statement  involved  a  solecism  in 
political  economy,  and  could  not  possibly  be  true.  His  less 
liberal  rivals  must  long  since  have  driven  him  from  the  mar- 
kets, and  obliged  him  to  desist. 

If  to  avoid  this,  obvious  objection,  the  manufacturer  should 
add  that  all  his  brother  manufacturers,  multitudinous  though 
they  were,  practised  the  same  liberality,  the  moral  improba- 
bility would  increase^  as  the  commercial  paradox  was  soft- 
ened ;  and  the  latter,  after  all,  would  not  be  solved,  unless  be 
could  extend  the  assertion  to  all  past  as  well  as  present,  and 
to  foreign  as  well  as  British,  competitors.     It  must  always  and 
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every  where«  have  been  the  strange  rule,  in  this  branch  of  ma- 
nufacture»  to  accept  fewer  hours^  or  days  of  labour^  than  the 
workmen  had  benzined  and  been  paid  for ;  because  the  eco- 
nomy of  predecessors  would  otherwise  have  so  far  reduced 
the  price  of  the  fabric,  as  to  have  left  no  room  for  such  gene- 
rosity in  the  existing  class.  The  market  they  had  succeeded 
to  could  not  have  afforded  such  a  sacrifice. 

To  the  case  of  our  planters,  the  same  principles  clearly  and 
strongly  apply ;  for  the  difference  made  by  slavery  is  in  this 
respect  a  difference  only  in  form ;  though  in  other  views  it 
highly  enhances  the  improbability  of  what  they  allege.  If 
we  substitute « for  the  manufacturer's  right  by  contract  to  a 
given  portion  of  labour,  the  planters'  power  and  legal  right  to 
exact  from  the  slaves  all  the  labour  they  can  possibly  be  com- 
pelled to  yield,  the  two  cases  will  be  found  to  be  the  same ; 
and  it  will  be  as  difficult,  upon  the  most  certain  principles  of 
political  economy^  to  believe  that  any  needless  abatement  is 
generally  made  in  the  latter  case  to  the  slaves,  as  that  in  the 
oldest  and  best  contested  branches  of  manufacture  at  Bir- 
mingham^  or  Manchester,  the  masters  having  a  right  by  con- 
tract to  six  days'  labour  in  the  week,  and  ten  hours  in  each 
day,  are  content  with  five  and  nine ;  or  pay  for  piece-work 
twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  workmen  have  contracted  to 
accept. 

Though  our  planters  allege  to  the  people  of  England,  that 
the  asserted  libei-ality  is  general,  or  has  few  exceptions  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  them 
allow,  and  some  of  them  strongly  deny,  the  same  liberality  to 
their  competitors  in  the  foreign  colonies  :  yet  upon  indisput- 
able principles,  applied  as  we  have  seen,  by  Major  Moody  to 
this  identical  case,*  the  more  rigid  economies  of  those  foreign 
competitors,  must  have  imposed  on  the  British  planter,  a  ne- 
cessity of  departing  from  it,  and  exacting  a  full  measure  of 
work  from  their  slaves,  in  order  that  they  might  meet  their 
rivals  on  equal  terms  in  the  foreign  European  markets. 

The  same,  though  not  so  obviously,  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  full  or  extreme  exaction  of  work  by  the  predeces- 
sors of  our  present  planters  in  the  English  colonies,  and  those 

*  See  supra,  p.  50. 
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from  whom  they  have  bought  their  estates;  '*  not  so  obvi- 
ously,*' only  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  known  and  consi- 
dered, that  sugar  plantations  themselves  are  commercial  com- 
modities, which  pass  with  great  frequency  from  hand  to  hand, 
at  prices  governed  by  the  profits  they  have  been  recently 
known  to  yield.  Consequently  the  thrift  of  the  sellers,  in 
pushing  the  faculties  of  the  slaves  to  the  utmost,  must  im- 
pose an  economical  necessity  on  the  buyers,  of  practising  a 
like  frugality.  The  gang  that  produced  a  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  by  whatever  severity  of  labour,  must  be  made 
to  produce  as  much  still ;  or  the  investment,  though  made  at 
a  fair  price,  will  turn  to  a  loss.  Now,  that  the  liberality  in 
question  did  not  heretofore  exist,  and  that  on  the  contrary  an 
undue  exaction  of  labour  prevailed  in  our  .colonies,  I  have 
shewn  to  be  no  longer  in  dispute. 

I  shall  demonstrate,  however,  to  my  readers  hereafter  by 
direct  evidence,  that  if  labour  was  excessive,  twenty  or  even 
forty  years  ago>  it  is  so  still.  I  shall  shew  that  in  this 
respect  at  least,  there  is  no  general  change  for  the  better.* 
But  I  am  reasoning  now  d  priori^  on  premises  which  my  an- 

*  Mr.  Barclay,  in  his  enumeration  of  improvements,  and  contrast  of  the 
past  with  the  present,  has  alleged  no  such  change. 

Mr.  Dwarris,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  him,  is  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous assertOTS  of  recent  ameliorations  in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the 
sagar  colonies ;  and  he  undertakes,  in  answer  to  a  supposed  question,  to 
specify  in  what  they  consist ;  but  this  Jamaica  planter  (for  such  I  under- 
stand he  is,  though  a  commissioner  lately  delegated  by  government  to  en- 
quire into  subjects  like  these)  does  not  insert  in  his  catalogue  any  mitiga- 
tions of  labour ;  though  he  looks  back  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  to  find 
other  changes  for  his  purpose.  (The  West  Indian  question  by  Mr.  Dwarris, 
p.  12  and  14). 

As  this  gentleman  does  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  accountslong  since  given 
by  me;  and  asks  triumphantly,  '^does  my  reasonable  man  believe  the  pre- 
*^  sent  condition  of  the  islands  to  resemble  the  pictures  there  drawn,  in  any 
"  the  slightest  degree  V*  I  answer,  that  the  likeness  in  every  important 
feature  is  as  correct  as  ever ;  and  that  it  was  denied  as  confidently  by  his 
brother  planters,  when  first  taken,  and  in  reference  to  the  very  time  when 
the  living  subject  was  under  my  eyes.  I  answer  further,  that  in  many 
features  of  the  system  as  now  delineated  by  himself,  I  find  the  very  same 
characteristic  deformities,  though  much  softened  in  the  colouring  by  a  com- 
plimentary artist ;  and  lastly,  that  many  connoisseurs,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  is  as  recent  as  his  own,  and  much  more  familiar,  find 
none  of  the  dissimilitude  he  complains  of. 
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tagonists  cannot  dispute.  Let  them  reconcile  them,  how  they 
can^  with  the  principles  I  have  adduced^  and  with  credibility, 
not  merely  the  disuse  of  such  inordinate  exactions  of  labour 
as  were  found  destructive  to  the  master's  ^property  in  his 
slaves ;  but  a  gratuitous  remission  of  his  right  to  exact  as 
much  work  as  he  thinks  compatible  with  their  well-being ; 
and  a  degree  of  liberality  and  self-denial  on  his  part,  that  is 
asserted  to  leave  them  a  superfluous  portion  of  time,  for  re- 
creation^  and  the  improvement  of  their  own  condition. 

To  estimate  better  the  credit  due  to  such  assertions,  let  us 
take  a  nearer  view  of  tjiat  seductive  immediate  interest  which 
a  planter  has  in  extending,  or  at  least  not  retrenching,  the  la- 
bours of  his  slaves. 

His  profits,  as  I  before  remarked,  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  work  they  perform.  It  may  be  otherwise  with  the  em- 
ployer of  free  labourers ;  for  their  wages  may  advance  or  de- 
cline with  the  measure  of  their  exertions ;  but  the  only  wages 
given  by  the  masters  of  slaves,  are  food,  and  other  articles  ne- 
cessary for  their  support;  the  amount  of  which  does  not  depend 
on  the  quantum  or  value  of  the  work,  but  on  their  wants 
alone.  It  is  admitted  indeed,  nay  often  brought  forward  in 
argument  by  the  planters,  that  when  they  themselves  are  dis- 
tressed, their  slaves  are  very  badly  sustained;  but  it  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  pretended,  that  their  ordinary 
allowances  are  raised,  when  the  crops  are  either  in  quantity 
or  value  increased. 

Neither  is  that  far  larger  cost  of  slave  labour,  the  price 
paid  for  the  power  of  enforcing  it ;  in  other  words,  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  slaves,  les- 
sened by  any  diminution  of  the  work.  It  may  be  hereafter 
enhanced  indeed,  I  admit,  by  the  effects  of  any  such  excess  as 
shortens  the  lives  of  the  workmen;  and  this  may  be  supposed 
to  form  a  motive  of  forbearance,  the  value  of  which  I  shall  soon 
proceed  to  examine ;  but  we  are  now  considering  the  force  of 
ihe  motive  of  a  certain  and  immediate  self-interest,  in  order 
to  poise  it  fairly  afterwards,  against  that  of  a  provident  re- 
gard to  distant  and  doubtful  consequences. 

That  almost  all  the  other  ordinary  charges  of  this  fanner 
and  manufacturer,  such  as  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land, 
the  works  and  buildings,  salaries  of  managers,  &c.  would  not  be 
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lessened  by  any  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  work  exacted  from 
a  given  number  of  slaves,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Therefore 
as  the  diiFerence  between  the  collective  amount  of  all  charges, 
and  the  value  of  the  gross  produce,  constitutes  the  planter's 
profit;  and  as  the  quantity  of  the  produce  caieris  paribus, 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  labour  obtained,  the  present  gain 
from  any  potential  augmentation  of  labour,  is  manifestly  equal 
to  the  entire  value  of  the  additional  produce  raised  by  it.  It 
is  so  much  added,  not  merely  to  the  gross,  but  to  the  clear 
nett  returns,  of  the  estate. 

To  make  this  clearer,  let  it  be  supposed  that  from  an 
estate  which  has  cost,  including  the  works,  buildings,  slaves 
and  stock,  20,000/.,  a  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  are  an- 
nually produced,  by  a  degree  of  labour  not  amounting  to 
excess ;  and  that  they  yield,  on  the  balance  of  the  consignee's 
accounts,  20/.  per  hogshead,  or  2,000/.  in  all,  which  is  10/.  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  employed,  and  that  the  planter's  annual 
expenditure  is  1,200/.,  or  6/.  per  cent,  so  as  to  leave  him  a 
profit  of  4/.  per  cent,  or  800/.  as  a  clear  return  on  his  ca« 
pital.* 

It  is  manifest,  that  if,  by  encreasing  the  labour  of  the  slaves, 
the  estate  can  be  made  to  produce  one  fourth  more,  or  125 
hogsheads,  the  augmentation  of  the  balance  of  nett  proceeds 
in  the  consignee's  accounts,  will  be  500/.,  making  2,500/.  in 
all,  or  12|  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  liable  only  to  the  same 
deduction  of  1,200/.  for  annual  expenditure,  and  leaving  the 
planter  1,300/.,  being  a  clear  return  of  6j  instead  of  4  per 
cent.  The  increment  of  labour,  and  of  gross  value,  is  but 
one  fourth,  while  that  of  the  planter's  profit  is  five-eighths,  of 
the  former  amount;  and  the  temptation  to  excess,  is  the 
power  of  raising  his  clear  income  from  800/.  to  1,300/.  per 
annum. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  to  convey  the  idea  that  an  aug- 


*  Though  these  hypothetical  data  may  be  wide  of  the  truth  without 
affecting  the  argument,  roost  of  them  were  stated,  on  high  colonial  au- 
thority to  be  the  actual  averages  of  capital,  charges  and  returns  in  ordinary 
times.-— Seo  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Commercial  state  of  the  West  Indies,  1807. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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mentation  of  labour  by  one  fourth  part,  is  now  within  the 
power  of  the  planters.  It  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  pos- 
sible to  increase  its  ordinary  quantum  in  any  very  material 
degree  ;  as  I  shall  ere  long,  I  trust,  fully  satisfy  my  readers. 
But  I  am  reasoning  here,  against  those  who  hold  the  con- 
trary, affirming,  that  the  slaves  still  have  much  time  and 
potential  exertion  to  spare. 

Let  us,  however,  apply  the  same  calculations,  on  the  same 
data,  to  the  case  of  a  planter,  who,  thinking  the  ordinary 
standard  of  labour  excessive,  should  lessen  it  by  one-fourth 
part ;  throwing  out  so  much  of  the  cane  land,  before  under 
the  hoe,  as  would  reduce  his  average  crop  from  100  hogs- 
heads to  76.  His  nett  proceeds  would  then  be  reduced  to 
1500/.,  giving  a  surplus  of  no  more  than  300/.  beyond  his 
annual  expenditure,  or  a  return  of  only  1 J  per  cent,  on  his 
capital. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  what  an  enemy  to  reformation  may 
be  here  disposed  to  remark.  Upon  these  premises,  he  may 
say,  the  planter  cannot  materially  reduce  the  labour  of  his 
slaves  without  ruinous  consequences,  unless  they  are  indemni- 
fied by  the  public.  But  neither  can  they,  nor  do  they,  proceed 
in  their  present  course,  without  meeting  those  consequences  as 
certainly  and  almost  as  generally,  though  by  other  and  guilty 
means;  and  perhaps  by  a  slower  and  intermitting  process. 
Ruin,  as  I  have  more  than  once  before  publicly  remarked  and 
proved,  is  the  natural  lot  of  those  whose  entire  capital  is  in- 
vested in  sugar  estates,  and  whose  solvency  depends  on  their 
returns.  There  are  individual  exceptions ;  and  pretty  numer- 
ous periodical  ones  in  particular  colonies,  from  temporary 
causes ;  but  such  is  the  ordinary  case ;  and  I  could  name 
islands  in  which,  at  the  present  moment,  ruin  is  so  universal, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  name  an  estate  (in  a  certain  island  I  am 
credibly  informed  not  one  is  to  be  found)  that  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  creditors,  or  receivers  appointed  for  their  use. 

Nor  was  the  case,  in  a  general  view,  ever  materially  dijBTer- 
ent.  If  any  man  doubt  it,  let  him  examine  the  colonial 
authorities  referred  to  in  the  appendix  to  my  former  volume. 
Let  him  read,  for  instance,  the  reports  and  petitions  of  the 
Jamaica  Assembly,  there  extracted,  embracing  a  period  of  near 
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60  years«  ftom  1772  to  1811.  What  stronger  pictures  of 
comprehensive  and  perennial  ruin  than  they  contain  can  be 
imagined !  Reasonably  did  the  honourable  assembly  say  in 
one  of  them,  that  "  a  faithful  detail  would  have  the  appearance 
"  o/"  a  frightful  caricature.'* 

If  the  general  ruin  of  the  sugar  planters  can  fairly  be 
alleged  to  form  a  claim  on  the  mother  country  for  indemnity, 
the  claim  is  already  irresistibly  strong  ;  and  if  the  evil  being 
imputable  to  her,  is  a  necessary  concurrent  giound,  we  cannot 
deny  its  existence.  More  justly  might  she  be  charged  with 
compensation  for  having  so  long  tolerated  and  maintained 
an  iniquitous  and  ruinous  system,  than  for  attempting  to  re- 
form it.  Besides,  are  not  the  people  of  this  country  already 
paying  the  smart  money  with  a  lavish  hand  ?  What  else  is 
the  high  price  extorted  from  them  as  consumers  of  sugar,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  planters,  and  through  their  parliamentary 
influence  alone,  by  a  barefaced  monopoly,  after  all  their 
former  pretences  of  reciprocity  have  ceased  ?  But  I  have 
inadvertently  broken  in  upon  a  subject  that  more  properly 
belongs  to  a  future  division  of  my  work ;  my  present  business 
is  with  the  causes  and  virulence  of  the  disease ;  not  ^ith  the 
means,  or  the  price  of  its  cure. 

If  these  views  of  the  subject  do  not  make  it,  in  the  highest 
degree,  probable  to  my  readers,  that  the  ordinary  exaction  of 
forced  labour  is  not  abstemious,  but  excessive;  it  must  be 
because,  perhaps,  they  look  to  the  master's  permanent  in- 
terests, in  the  health  and  longevity  of  his  slaves,  and  in  the 
maintaining  of  their  numbers  by  native  increase,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  present  temptation;  or  else  because,  perhaps, 
they  rely  upon  his  humanity. 

As  to  the  favourable  presumption  deduced  from  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  master,  it  is  a  consideration  which 
the  apologists  of  slavery  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of 
adducing,  and  relying  on  for  near  forty  years;  though  the 
arguinent  has  a  hundred  times  been  answered,  by  irresistible 
appeals  both  to  reason  and  experience.  Never  was  it  more 
speciously  advanced,  or  more  confidently  insisted  upon,  than 
during  the  twenty  years  of  controversy  on  the  slave  trade ; 
a  period  now  abandoned  to  us,  as  one  of  indefensible  rigour 
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and  neglect ;  and  when  a  provident  attention  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  slaves  was  confessedly  yet  unborn.* 

As  to  the  new  motive  for  sparing  them,  arising  from  the 
abolition^  which  my  opponents  now  artfully,  though  most  in- 
consistently^  allege  to  have  given  birth  to  humane  improve- 
ments^ it  could  b^  new  only  in  its  degree;  and  in  that  respect 
even  its  novelty  was  small ;  for  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  the  destruction  of  the  slaves  by  excessive  labour  and 
other  oppressions  did  not  manifestly  tend  to  the  future  ruin 
of  the  planter.  The  African  slave-market  was  proverbially 
the  grave  of  his  fortune  and  his  solvency.  All  the  colonial 
witnesses  and  writers,  before  the  abolition,  strongly  attested 
this  truth ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  very  few  points  in  which 
they  were  both  unanimous  and  sincere.  Why,  then,  did  not 
planters,  at  that  time,  generally  use  proper  means  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  gangs  ?  For  causes  that  equally  exist  at 
the  present  day  ;  because  they  were  then,  as  now,  for  the  most 
part  men  in  needy  and  embarrassed  circumstances,  who  could 
not  make  the  present  sacrifices  necessary  to  that  end,  especi- 
ally that  first  and  most  essential  one,  a  diminution  of  forced 
labour,  without  immediate  or  speedy  ruin.  It  was  because  they 
preferred  future,  to  present,  and  contingent,  as  they  hoped  it 
was,  to  certain  evil ;  because  also,  then  as  now,  proprietors  in 
better  circumstances  were  in  general  non-residents,  and  left 
the  management  of  their  estates  implicitly  to  men  who  had  no 
permanent  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  slaves,  but  a 
present  and  highly  influential  interest  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  crops,  and  consequently  in  the  amount  of  the  labour ; 
lastly,  it  was  because  absent  proprietors  were  then,  as  now, 
easily  deceived,  and  resident  ones  not  rarely  deceived  them- 
selves, in  respect  of  the  true  causes  of  mortality  and  sterility 
among  the  slaves  ;  and  the  proper  means  of  correcting  those 
evils. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  general  nature  of  the 
boasted  security  for  good  treatment  in  the  prudent  regard  to 
self-interest,  even  by  independent  and  well-informed  owners. 

Is  it  an  ordinary  feature  of  human  character,  to  resist  pre- 


*  See  p.  14  to  27,  supra. 
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sent  temptation,  from  a  provident  and  adequate  estimate,  of 
the  distant  evil,  that  may  ensue  from  yielding  to  it  ?  In 
other  v^^ords,  are  prudence  and  self-denial  more  common  than 
the  opposite  defects  ?  and  if  we  can  justly  thus  compliment 
human  nature  in  general,  can  we  fairly  ascribe  the  same 
characteristics  to  the  gentlemen  of  our  West  India  islands  ? 
Many  of  their  own  body,  and  many  of  their  eulogists,  would 
contradict  us  if  we  did.  Their  general  proneness  to  indulge 
when  here,  in  expences  th6y  can  ill  afford,  whether  we  call 
it,  with  their  friends,  spirit  and  generosity,  or  with  their  cen- 
sors^ imprudence  and  extravagance,  is  quite  proverbial ;  and 
in  no  part  of  the  earth  is  the  transition  from  opulence,  to  in- 
digence and  ruin,  a  twentieth  part  so  common  as  it  confes* 
sedly  is  among  the  proprietors  of  the  sugar  colonies. 

As  to  the  excitement  of  the  resident  planters  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  present  incomes,  by  pushing  their  cultute 
of  exportable  produce  to  the  utmost,  what  objects  can  be  more 
potently  attractive  ?  They  are  not  only  the  exchange  of  em- 
barrassment for  ease,  and  poverty  for  wealth  ;  but  of  sickness 
perhaps,  and  danger,  from  a  lethiferous  climate,  for  health  and 
safety  in  their  native  land  ;  and  above  all,  of  the  multiplied 
discomforts,  and  privations  of  a  residence  in  the  West  Indies, 
for  luxurious  enjoyments  in  England. 

Many  of  them  have  been  educated,  and  spent  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  their  lives  in  this  country  ;  and  what  is  more 
natural,  than  that  they  should  be  eager  to  return  to  it,  and, 
impatient  of  that  exile,  which  the  present  insufficiency  of 
their  crops  to  keep  down  the  interest  of  their  debts,  and  to 
yield  a  surplus  for  the  expences  of  a  residence  here,  alone  im- 
poses on  them  ?  How  intolerable  to  be  confined  to  a  We'st 
India  Island,  where  the  pleasures  of  the  field  and  chase  are 
unknown,  and  almost  eveiy  elegant  public  amusement  as 
much  so  ;  where  there  is  no  theatre  for  ambition,  or  literary 
emulation,  and  where  the  pleasuiies  of  social  intercourse  are 
coarse  and  tasteless,  when  compared  with  those  of  polished 
society  in  England  !  Even  the  pure  and  tranquil  enjoyments 
of  family  affection,  are  often  cruelly  cut  off,  or  painfully 
abridged  ;  for  he  must  be  a  selfish  or  very  improvident  pa- 
rent, who  does  not  rather  part  with  his  children,  than 
deny  them  the  benefit  of  European  education,  and  expose 
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them  in  their  early  years,  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  do- 
mestic slavery.  Under  what  possible  circumstances,  then,  can 
the  immediate  increase  of  income,  though  at  the  expence  of 
future  probable  loss,  have  a  more  seductive  influence  on  the 
human  mind,  than  on  the  generality  of  planters  ?  The  youth- 
ful lover,  who  miglit  obtain  by  it  the  hand  of  his  mistress,  the 
slave  who  might  purchase  his  freedom,  if  not  2i  field  negro, 
could  hardly  have  stronger  inducements. 

Yet  if  my  opponents  speak  truth,  all  these  dangerous  tempt- 
ations to  an  undue  exaction  of  forced  labour,  are  perfectly 
innoxious  to  the  slaves ;  and  have  served  only  to  signalize  the 
self-denial  and  generosity  of  the  planters.  Instead  of  com- 
petition having  raised  the  standard,  as  the  opponents  of  the 
system  maintain  it  has,  up  to  and  beyond  the  maximum  of 
innoxious  endurance,  it  falls  short  we  are  told  of  a  proper 
medium :  leaving  to  the  enslaved  labourers  a  superfluity  of 
rest,  leisure,  and  recreation ;  nay,  time  enough  for  their  own 
use  to  enrich  them  by  voluntary  industry,  whenever  they  are 
not  too  idly  disposed  so  to  employ  it ;  or  even  to  pay  for 
their  freedom.  "  The  great  mass  of  planters,''  though  con- 
signed, as  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  says,  ^*  to  unremitting  drudgery 
*^  in  the  colonies^"  have  been  so  abstinent,  and  generous,  as  to 
forego,  even  a  reasonable  use  of  their  only  means  of  extrica- 
tion, or  relief;  abandoning  a  large  surplus  of  disposable  la- 
bour, merely  that  the  slaves  might  be  idle,  and  rich  if  they 
pleased  ;  while  their  unfortunate  masters  were  poor,  and  em- 
barrassed; and  pining  in  consequence  of  their  immediate  ne- 
cessities, in  a  painful,  and  life-shortening  exile ! ! ! 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  imputing  to  the  planters  in  general^ 
that,  without  the  impulse  of  urgent  necessity,  they  wilfully  and 
consciously  overwork  the  slaves,  to  a  degree  imcompatible  with 
their  preservation.  Many  proprietors,  I  doubt  not,  non-resident 
ones  especially,  are  impressed  with  an  opinion,  that  the  ordinary 
long-established  standard  offorcedlabour,is  not  more  than  their 
slaves,  if  properly  treated  in  other  respects,  can  innoxiously 
sustain.  This  error  indeed,  may  seem  strange ;  considering 
how  long,  and  how  decisively,  a  declining  population,  under 
circumstances  naturally  the  most  favourable  to  its  increase, 
has  attested  the  reverse.  But  unhappily,  as  disease  and 
death  produced  by  excess  of  labour,  have  no  peculiar  or  dis- 
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tinctive  symptoms  to  indicate  their  source ;  the  sickliness,  and 
sterility  of  a  gang  are  easily  ascribed  by  the  attorney  or  manager, 
and  even  perhaps  by  the  resident  proprietor  himself,  to  some  na- 
tural or  unavoidable  causes;  and  every  death,  when  accounted 
for,  is  attributed  to  some  common  disease ;  though  in  fact  that 
disease  was  but  one  of  the  many  morbid  forms  in  which  a 
constitution  worn  out  by  long  continued  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion ultimately  sinks.* 

That  the  diseases  of  the  field  -negroes  are  for  the  most  part 
those  of  debility,  almost  every  authority  on  the  subject  will 
be  found  to  attest ;  but  the  dropsy,  or  the  diarrhoea,  &c.,  not 
the  predisposing  weakness  induced  by  the  driving-whip,  are 
the  concluding  maladies  that  account  for  the  loss  in  the 
plantation  bills  of  mortality. 

If  the  pre-eminent  loss  of  life,  among  the  slaves  of  a  par- 
ticular estate,  attracts  attention  from  its  absent  owner,  and 
leads  to  enquiry,  there  are  always  specious  explanations  at 
hand.  The  situation  is  unhealthy ;  epidemics  have  prevailed ; 
the  negroes  are  vicious  in  their  habits ;  or  they  are  given  to 
dirt-eating,  and  obia,  &c. ;  whereas  the  neighbours  often 
could  tell  a  different  tale ;  namely,  that  from  the  inadequacy 
of  the  numbers,  to  the  extent  of  the  lands  in  cultivation, 
or  other  causes,  the  slaves  had  been  worked  harder  than  is 
usual,  and  treated,  perhaps,  in  other  respects,  with  a  severity 
exceeding  the  ordinary  standard. 

Much^  I  admit,  cannot  well  be  added  to  that  standard 
as  to  time  of  labour ;  Ibut  some  differences  thei:e  are,  as 
I  shall  hereafter  shew  ;  e.  g.  in  the  relays  of  night  work ; 
and  competition  having  pushed  up  the  general  exaction 
of  labour  to  its  maximum  of  loiig  endurance  by  ordinary 
frames,  a  small  addition  is  naturally  attended  with  very  bad 


*  See  Dr.  CoUins's  Practical  Rules,  in  various  places.  In  page  18,  for 
example,  he  says,  "  The  attomies  or  managers  unfortunately  have  an  in- 
"  terest,  not  only  distinct  from,  but  destructive  of  that  of  the  planters.  The 
"  character  of  a  manager  is  generally  deduced  from  the  quantity  of  produce 
"  which  he  extracts  from  the  estate,  though  the  loss  sustained  hy  the  mor- 
"  tality  of  the  slaves,  in  consequence  of  his  undue  exertions,  is  sometimes  con- 
"  siderable  enough  to  exhaust  the  whole  amount  of  his  produce.  In  such 
"  cases  the  credit  of  the  crops  is  appropriated  to  those  who  direct  the  es- 
"  tates,  while  the  destruction  is  charged  upon  Providence." 
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and  fatal  effects ;  especially  among  the  feebler  and  less  healthy 
individuals  of  the  gang.  When  the  boat  swims  already 
gunwale-deep,  an  additional  pound  may  sink  it. 

The  extraordinary  sickness  and  mortality,  that  often  distin- 
guish particular  estates,  are  not,  however,  simply  the  effects  of 
such  an  additional  pressure  on  the  gangs  at  large,  as  the  ordi- 
nary standard  will  admit  of,  and  the  necessities  of  the  owners 
may  demand  ;  but  of  many  consequential  evils,  which  I  shall 
have  to  notice,  exemplify,  and  prove  hereafter,  as  fruits  of  the 
general  excess  of  forced  labour;  and  still  more  of  any  aigorava- 
tion,  however  small,  which  the  slaves  have  not  before  expe- 
perienced.  It  disheartjens  the  feeble,  it  excites  murmurs, 
and  sometimes  contumacy,  among  the  strong;  it  multiplies 
desertions,  and  punishments,  and  those  distressing  and  diffi- 
cult questions,  which  every  manager  has  to  decide  almost 
every  day  in  the  cases  of  individuals,  who  have  been  absent 
at  the  driver's  muster,  or  remiss  in  some  appointed  task, 
and  who  allege  sickness  or  we£lkness  as  their  excuse,  or  as 
a  plea  for  being  admitted  into  the  sick  house,  instead  of  be- 
ing sent  into  the  field. 

I  refer  to  an  Appendix  to  this  part  of  my  work,  as  furnish- 
ing a  well  authenticated  and  graphic  illustration  of  these 
remarks. 

But  these  causes  of  mortality,  whether  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary, are  little  known  to  most  proprietors  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic ;  and  when  stated  to  them  by  anti-slavery  writers, 
they  oppose  to  the  information  incredulity  as  willing  as  that 
of  a  patient  to  his  surgeon,  who  tells  him,  in  contradiction  to 
the  assurances  of  self-interested  quacks,  that  his  case  requires 
a  painful  operation.  If  they  obtain  from  their  agents  in  the 
colonies,  periodical  returns  of  the  births  and  deaths  on  their 
estates  (which  is  more  than  lately  was,  or  perhaps  yet  is  usually 
required)  and  an  alarming  decrease  is  found,  they  rely,  for  in- 
formation as  to  its  causes,  upon  their  attomies  or  managers ; 
who  are  not  likely  to  impeach  the  general  practice,  and  still 
less  their  own  particular  agency,  by  pointing  out  excess  of 
labour  as  the  true  source  of  the  evil. 

To  resident  proprietors,  the  true  causes  by  which  the  black 
population  is  kept  down,  cannot  without  wilful  self-deception 
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be  unknown ;  but  I  have  shewn  that  from  the  circumstances 
they  for  the  most  part  stand  in,  the  remedy  is  one  which  they 
cannot  apply,  without  consequences  more  formidable  than  the 
progressive  reduction  of  their  gangs ;  and  consequently^  that 
there  is  no  good  security  in  their  sense  of  self-interest,  against 
their  over-working  their  slaves.  Is  there  a  better,  then,  in  the 
other  principle,  which  I  supposed  some  of  my  readers  might 
rely  on,  that  of  humanity  towards  those  unfortunate  and  help- 
less dependents. 

To  those  good-natured,  but  unreflecting  readers,  who  may 
suppose  humane  feelings  not  to  be  obtunded  by  the  exercise 
of  a  slave-master's  discipline,  and  to  be  an  overmatch  for  his 
sense  of  self-interest  in  economical  modes  of  oppression ;  I 
will  not  say,  wait  till  you  are  possessed  of  the  facts  and  de- 
monstrations that  I  have  to  submit  to  you  in  the  following 
chapters  of  this  work;  for  I  am  now  reasoning  on]y  on  premises 
already  established  and  undenied ;  nor  will  I  refer  them  to 
any  of  the  numerous  cases  of  recent  occurrence  attested  by 
official  authority,  which  manifest  a  state  of  general  feeling 
on  these  subjects,  among  the  resident  colonists,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  clearest  dictates  of  humanity  and  mercy ;  but 
I  will  ask,  where  was  this  humanity,  when  the  barbarous 
laws,  which  I  have  delineated  in  my  former  volume,  were 
framed  ?  and  where  was  the  practice  of  it  during  the  prev^a- 
lence  of  the  slave  trade  ?  Surely,  it  could  have  had  little  place 
in  the  breasts  of  men,  who  not  only  reconciled  themselves 
to  all  the  horrors  of  that  cruel  traffic,  including  those  of  the 
middle  passage,  many  of  which  were  daily  exhibited  to  their 
view ;  but,  to  the  last,  pertinaciously  opposed  its  abolition.* 


*  Among  all  the  bold  violations  of  notorious  truth  by  which  the  cause 
of  slavery,  or  any  other  cause,  has  been  defended,  I  know  of  none  so  auda- 
cious and  extravagant,  as  the  assertions  recently  put  forth,  that  the  colonies 
were  averse  to  the  African  trade;  and  were  compelled  by  the  mother 
country  to  adhere  to  it. 

True  it  is,  that  among  the  numberless  instances  in  which,  at  various  periods, 
they  have  flown  in  the  face  of  the  mother  country,  and  upbraided  her  with 
the  benefits  her  commerce  was  supposed  to  receive  from  them,  whenever 
they  had  a  point  to  gain  from  her,  they  have  been  able  to  find  two  very 
ancient  cases;  in  one  of  which  it  was  represented  by  one  colony  on. the 
North  American  continent,  and  in  another  by  Jamaica,  that  they  were 
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Nor  did  this  humanity  suffice  to  avert  from  the  poor  African 
victims,  the  very  species  of  oppression  now  under  considera- 
tion, when  purchased  by  the  British  planters ;  for  they  were 
subjected  immediately  to  a  seasonings  as  it  is  called,  by  which 
it  is  admitted,  that  at  least  one-fourth,  or  according  to  sonae 
colonial  writers,  more  than  one-half,  of  their  number  perished. 
And  what  was  this  tremendous  seasoning  ?     Doctor  Collins  has 
furnished  us  with  an  answer  to  that  question.^     It  was  the 
very  abuse,  respecting  the  probability  of  which,  we  are  now 
enquiring  ;  the  forcing  them  by  the  whip,  to  undergo  an  ex- 
cess of  labour,  for  their  slow  training  to  which,  avarice  would 
not  wait ;  and  which  their  nature  could  not  sustain.      The 
humanity  of  the  planters,  in  moderating  the  general  standard 
for  the  seasoned  or  native  slave,  if  moderate  it  was,  must, 
to  be  sure,  have  been  strangely  capricious,  and  inconsistent. 
They  spared  not  the  poor  newly-imported  Africans,  in  the 
exaction  of  labour,  when  they  were  least  able  to  bear  it ;  un- 
moved by  compassion  for  their  recent  sufferings,  and  painful 
reverse  of  habits;  undeterred  even  by  a  consequent  frightful 
mortality,  averaging  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.,  among  men 
and  women  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  often  much  exceeding 
that  rate.     Can  we  then  imagine,  that  when  use  had  made 
such  oppression  less  intolerable,  or  less  destructive,  at  least 
to  the  hardier  survivors,  these  same  masters  sacrificed  their 
own  present  interests  to  humanity-;  and  staying  the  hands  of 
the  drivers,  formed  the  standard  of  labour  for  seasoned  slaves 
within  limits  which  mercy  and  moderation  prescribed  ! 


injured  by  the  slave  trade.  They  well  knew  there  was  no  danger  of  the  mother 
country  taking  them  at  their  word,  and  renouncing  it ;  nor  did  they  profess  to 
be  influenced  by  humanity,  or  any  other  moral  consideration.  But  from  the 
first  proposal  of  the  abolition,  till  that  measure,  twenty  years  after,  took 
place,  the  West  India  colonies  loaded  the  tables  of  parliament  with  peti- 
tions and  manifestoes  against  that  righteous  reformation ;  nor  ceased  even 
then  to  remonstrate  strongly  against  it,  as  invasive  of  their  rights,  and  de- 
structive of  their  property. 

The  prolongation  of  that  grand  national  iniquity,  from  1788  to  1807,  was 
effected  solely  almost  by  the  zealous  and  potent  efforts  of  the  sugar  colo- 
nies; and  Jamaica  was  foremost  in  the  too  successful  contest.  Do  they 
suppose,  then,  that  the  people  of  England  have  lost  their  memories,  and 
that  the  records  of  parliament  are  destroyed  ? 

t  See  the  extract  from  this  work,  supra,  p,  55. 
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If  the  reader  can  believe  this,  his  credulity  must  be  invin- 
cible ;  and  he  may  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  further,  that 
Dr.  Collins,  that  well-informed  apologist  of  himself  and  his 
brother  planters,  has  foully,  and  insidiously  belied  them.  It 
may  be  in  vain  therefore,  perhaps,  that  1  have  shewn,  on  his 
authority,  in  respect  of  native  or  seasoned  slaves  also,  that 
excess  of  labour  with  its  avariciously  indiscriminate  exaction, 
have  been  the  causes  of  their  destruction.* 

But  here  another  staggering  objection  will  occur;  for  if 
humanity  has  moderated  the  quantum  of  labour,  in  which  the 
master's  urgent  immediate  interests  are  directly  opposed  to  his 
forbearance,  how  comes  it  not  to  have  been  active  also  in  re- 
spect of  the  means  and  manner  of  enforcing  it,  in  which  the 
opposition  of  his  interest  seems  less  direct  and  powerful? 
Can  any  man,  who  contemplates  the  barbarities  of  the  driving 
method,  as  depicted  by  Dr.  Collins,t  or  even  in  its  obvious 
and  essential  character,  doubt  of  its  unavoidable  oppression^ 
and  cruelty  ?  The  planter's  humanity,  if  humane  he  be,  is 
consigned  to  the  keeping  of  his  drivers,  who  are  negro 
slaves,  and  therefore,  as  the  colonists  assert,  unfeeling  tyrants 
to  each  other ;  and  a  method  is  at  the  same  time  prescribed 
to  them,  which  makes  humane  discrimination,  not  merely  an 
extremely  diiBGicult,  but  quite  impracticable  task. 

It  would  be  a  very  inadequate  reply  in  support  of  the  favour- 
able presumption  I  am  repelling,  to  say,  that  these  views  are 
partly  retrospective,  as  relating  to  a  time  when  the  slave- 
trade  was  in  use  ;  for  by  what  moral  charter  are  the  colonists- 
of  the  present  day  exempted  from  the  obdurating  influence  that 
the  administration  of  the  same  interior  system  had  on  their 
predecessors  ?  and  where  is  there  any  evidence  of  an  altered 
spirit  in  their  reception  of  the  humane  suggestions  so  much  of 
late  pressed  upon  them  by  the  British  government  and  legis- 
lature ?  Besides,  the  question  relates  to  a  standard  of  cus- 
tomary labour  established  long  before  the  abolition ;  and  I  trust 


•  See  the  same  note,  p.  55, 56. 

\  Ibid.  The  description  of  Dr.  Collins  as  strikingly  confirms  that  which 
I  gave  in  the  Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  and  have  copied  in  my  former 
volume,  much  though  its  veracity  was  disputed,  as  if  it  had  been  written 
for  that  very  purpose. 
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it  has  been  shewn  that  if  then  carried  too  high^  there  is  the 
strongest  ground  for  presuming  that  it  has  not  since  been  re- 
duced. That  presumption^  however^  shall  soon  be  confirmed 
by  direct  and  positive  proof. 


Section    II.  —  Decline  of  Population  among  the  Slaves  on 

Sugar  Estates, 

Let  us  next  enquire,  whether  the  same  probability  is  not 
strongly  fortified  by  the  undisputed,  and  indisputable  fact, 
that  among  the  field  negroes,  or  common  working-slaves,  on 
sugar  plantations,  there  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  la- 
mentable loss  of  life,  such  as  the  reproductive  powers  of  na- 
ture does  not  fully  repair. 

The  best  criterion  of  the  good  or  bad  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  in  any  country,  may  be  found  in  the  increase 
or  decline  of  their  numbers.  This  I  presume  is  a  proposition, 
which  no  man  of  tolerable^ information  will  deny:  but  it  is 
the  most  decisive,  when  the  result  is  on  the  unfavourable  side. 
Such  is  the  superfecundity  of  the  human  species,  more  espe- 
cially among  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  that  a  rapid  increase  of 
population  may  consist  with  very  considerable  hardships,  and 
privations  ;  as  I  fear  is  too  much  the  case,  in  many  parts  of 
England  at  this  period :  but  that  their  condition  is  extremely  bad, 
may  with  certainty  be  inferred,  when  the  reproductive  powers 
of  nature  are  so  far  subdued,  though  in  a  climate  propitious 
to  their  constitutions,  that  their  numbers  greatly  decline. 

Emigrations,  general  famines,  or  destructive  wars,  may  in- 
deed form  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  but  from  these  causes  of 
depopulation,  the  slaves  in  our  sugar  colonies  are  pre-eminently 
exempt.  They  are  restrained  from  voluntary  emigration  ;  and 
are  now  protected  by  law,  as  before  the  abolition  they  were  by 
pretty  general  practice,  from  compulsory  removal ;  they  have 
no  mitary  service  to  perform,  expept  on  a  minute  scale,  and 
on  very  rare  occasions  :  nor  has  any  general  famine  been  al- 
leged to-  have  occurred  in  any  colony,  during  a  long  series  of 
years.  Yet  the  decline  of  numbers,  among  the  predial  slaves, 
has  always  been  deplorably  great;  and  stiU  exceeds  any  measure 
of  the  same  calamity,  that  is  elsewhere  to  be  found,  under  or- 
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dinary  circumstances^  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In  the  last 
six  years^  comprised  in  the  official  returns  laid  before  parlia- 
ment;  viz.  from  1818,  to  1824,  the  loss  amounted  to  3  per 
cent.* 

But  these  general  returns  furnish  a  very  inadequate  yiew  of 
the  loss  among  the  common  field  negroes  ;  because  they  in* 
elude  the  domestics  of  every  description,  the  slaves  em- 
ployed in  various  occupations  in  the  towns  and  ports,  and  the 
tradesmen  or  artificers  and  head-negroes  on  the  plantations, 
who  are  neither  driven,  nor  overworked,  and  among  whom  it 
is  notorious,  the  domestics  especially,  there  is  much  longevity, 
and  a  very  considerable  native  increase.^  A  discrimination 
in  the  returns,  between  these  different  descriptions  of  slaves 
would  be  highly  interesting  and  important. 

That  the  loss  of  numbers  is  pre-eminently  great  or  ex- 
clusively found  among  the  field-negroes  does  not  neces- 
sarily prove,  indeed,  that  excess  of  labour,  is  the  depo- 
pulating cause.  Their  condition  and  treatment  may  be, 
in  other  respects,  bad  and  destructive ;  but  if  the  same  ca- 
lamity occurs  only  in  the  sugar  colonies,  where  forced  la- 
bour is  confessedly  the  most  severe,  and  is  there  proportionate 
to  the  degrees  in  which  sugar  is  raised ;  if  there  is  no  decline, 
but  on  the  contrary  an  increase  in  the  slave  population,  under 


*  I  refer,  not  for  authority,  but  for  detail  and  computation,  to  a  statistical 
table,  extracted  from  those  public  returns  in  the  Anti^ktvery  Monthly  Re- 
porter ,  No.  26,  for  July,  1827,  in  order  that  any  reader  who  doubts  the  accuracy 
of  this  general  result,  or  any  opponent  who  denies  it,  may  be  enabled  to 
detect  and  expose  any  error  in  the  arithmetic  or  official  data.  The  waste 
of  life  is  evidently  in  a  larger  proportion,  by  all  the  amount  of  that  in- 
crease which  should  have  been  made  by  births,  within  the  same  period  : 
and  estimating  this  only  by  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  slaves  of  the  United 
States,  as  stated  from  authentic  public  documents  in  the  same  paper,  the 
loss  in  six  years  may  be  said  to  be  more  that  18  per  cent.,  or  3  per  cent, 
per  annum,  amounting  in  number  to  145,331 .  See  also  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,  No.  27,  p.  52. 

f  "  Domestic  negroes,"  says  Dr.  Collins,  "  who   undergo    no    more 
^  drudgery  than  household  duties  require,  and  are  supplied  with  com- 
^'  petent  food  and  clothing,  are  as  healthy  and  prolific,  and  live  as  long 
"  as  any  other  class  of  people  in  the  West  Indies."  —  Practical  Rules, 
p.  19. 
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thesame^or  more  unfavourable  circumstances,  wherever  that  ar- 
ticle is  not  cultivated,  and  labour  consequently  is  less  severe ; 
and  if,  where  there  is  no  forced  labour  at  all,  the  same  race,  in 
the  same  climate,  multiply  with  great  rapidity,*  surely  we 
must  in  sound  reasoning  ascribe  the  calamity  to  the  one  pe- 
culiar cause. 

Now,  that  such  are  the  facts  of  the  case  has  been  often 
asserted  by  the  public  opponents  of  slavery ;  and  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  denied  by  its  apologists ;  and  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  evidence  of  the  most  authoritative  kind.  In 
colonies  where  sugar  is  not  cultivated,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Bahamas,  the  slaves  are  found  to  have  a  great  native  increase; 
the  same,  though  in  a  less  degree,  is  the  case  in  the  sugar 
colonies  themselves,  on  cotton  estates ;  and  everywhere,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  among  domestic  slaves.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  increase  in  the  slave  popu- 
lation is  from  to  2  to  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  though  slavery, 
in  point  of  law,  and  in  practice  too,  the  article  of  labour  ex- 
cepted, is  not  less  severe  than  in  our  own  sugar  colonies  ;  and 
though  the  climate  is  certainly  much  less  favourable  to  African 
constitutions. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  native  increase  among  the 
slaves  in  that  country,  is  less  than  among  its  free  inhabitants; 
for  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  general  population  of  the 
United  States  appears,  by  a  decennial  census,  to  be  very  re- 
gularly about  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  comprising  all 
classes,-]-  and  if  the  increase  of  the  free  exceeds,  by  a  half 
per  cent,  or  somewhat  more,  that  of  the  slaves,  the  very  large 
influx  of  the  former  from  foreign  countres,  together  with  ma- 
numissions of  the  latter,  may  well  account  for  the  difference. 


*  The  existence  of  all  the  phenomena  here  mentioned,  are  shewn  from 
official  authorities  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporters  last  cited,  and  in  No.  31, 
p. 155. 

f  See  statistical  accounts  quoted  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January, 
1828,  p.  264.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  might  cite  this  very  eminent  periodi- 
cal work  as  erndencCy  were  it  necessary,  without  infringing  my  general  rule. 
»See  also  the  striking  facts  and  observations  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
June,  1829,  p.  497,  8. 
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The  observation  tends  strongly  to  shew  the  great  natural 
fecundity  of  the  African  race,  when  unsubdued  by  a  pernicious 
excess  of  labour ;  for  that  the  state  of  slavery  is,  even  with- 
out this  destructive  species  of  oppression,  unfriendly  to  the 
multiplication  of  our  species,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  I 
have  already  noticed  the  case  of  Hayti,  where  forced  labour 
exists  no  more ;  and  where  a  mortality  not  less  dreadful  than 
the  greatest  that  ever  prevailed  in  our  own  islands,  existed 
while  it  was  a  flourishing  sugar  colony.  Such,  there,  has 
been  the  rapid  increase  of  the  black  population,  that  its 
amount,  by  the  best  authenticated  estimates,  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  in  less  than  thirty  years. 

But  a  contrast  still  more  instructive  and  decisive,  if  possi- 
ble, and  to  which  I  request  special  attention,  may  be  found 
in  Trinidad ;  and  is  attested  by  an  official  document  trans- 
mitted by  the  Council  of  that  Island,  through  the  Governor ; 
being  an  extract  from  the  Council's  Minutes,  of  the  examin- 
ations taken  by  ,them,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their 
opposition  to  the  progressive  manumission  of  slaves,  on  the 
ground  of  forced  labour  being  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  estates.     It  may  surprise  most  of  my  readers,  perhaps, 
that  in  this  paper  (printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  14th  of  June,  1827)  we  find  the  following  facts  .. 
Between  November  1815  and  January  1821,  at  different 
periods,  774  negroes  were  brought  into  that  island,  which 
had  been  rescued  from  slavery,  partly  by  the  seizure  of  slave 
ships,  under  the  abolition  acts  ;  but  chiefly  by  running  away 
from  their  masters  in  the  United  States,  and  taking  refuge  on 
board  our  ships  of  war,  during  our  hostilities  with  that  country ; 
which  they  did  on  the  British  admiral's  invitation,  and  under 
his  promise  of  protection  and  freedom. 

The  liberty  given  to  them  at  Trinidad,  was  by  no  means 
perfect.  They  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  an  officer 
appointed  by  government ;  a  planter  of  the  island,  and  who 
had  been  habituated  to  the  practice  of  slavery  on  his  own 
estate  during  two-and-twenty  years;  and  such  were  his  powers 
of  restraint  and  discipline,  that  an  uninformed  reader  might 
be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  their  state  clearly  from  that  of  the 
slaves  around  them.     In  fact,  its  main  distinction,  but  an  all 
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important  one,  was  that  they  were  not  driven,  or  forcibly  com- 
pelled to  work,  for  the  profit  of  a  master,  and  at  his  discretion ; 
but  worked  for  their  own  benefit  only;  though  restrained 
from  idleness  and  vagrancy,  by  a  discipline  sufficiently  strict. 

What  was  the  result?  —  In  the  close  of  1824,  or  by  the 
1st  of  February,  1826,  native  increase  was  found  to  have  added 
to  their  number  147.—  (See  the  parliamentary  paper  referred 
to,  p.  2  and  30).  What  was  the  sad  reverse,  during  the  same 
period,  and  what  is  it  still,  with  the  slaves  driven  to  their 
work,  in  the  same  island  ?  A  loss,  as  appears  by  the  latest 
official  returns,  of  two  and  three  quarters  per  cent  per  annum  !  !  ! 

In  what  way  can  our  planters  defend  their  system  against 
all  these  damning  facts  ?     Their  old  plea  was  a  disparity  be- 
tween the  sexes;  but  it  was  not  true,  generally  speaking, 
when  alleged ;  and  it  has  since  been  proved  by  official  returns, 
that  in  the  old  colonies  the  female  slaves  have  for  many  years 
rather  exceeded  the  males.     Even  in  Trinidad,  the  inequality 
is  very  small ;  but  among  the  free  negroes  there,  whose  pro- 
gress in    population   I  have  contrasted  with   the  shocking 
decline  among  the  slaves,  the  disproportion  of  sexes  was 
oa  the  contrary  extremely  great ;  and  had  -  been  still  greater. 
There   were,    by  the    protector's   statement,  in    December, 
18S4,   no  less   than    350  men    to    160   women;    and    till 
1817  the  case  must  have  been  still  worse;  for  63 'women 
were  then  added;  and  there  had  been  no  subsequent  ad- 
dition of  males,  (same  paper,  p.  5  and  2).    The  result  is, 
from   these  circumstances,  the  more  striking  and  decisive. 
No  possible  experiment  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
murderous  effects  of  excessive  forced  labour  on  sugar  estates, 
or  the  falsehood  of  every  plea  that  ascribes  them  to  any  other 
cause  than  this ;  with  the  concurrent  oppressions  to  which  that 
abuse  gives  rise.     The  American  refugees  brought  with  them, 
no  doubt,  to  Trinidad,  all  the  vices  of  slavery ;  and  the  liberated 
Africans,  all  those  bad  habits  and  propensities,  which  have 
borne  the  blame  of  disease  and  death,  and  sterility  in  many 
a  West  Indian  apology ; .  but  they  were  not  driven  ;  and  they 
were  not  overworked. 

I  will  here  conclude  these  preliminary  views ;  and  I  desire, 
after  all,  to  take  nothing  by  them  in  the  judgment  of  my 
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readers,  beyond  the  preparing  their  minds  for  a  fair  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence,  as  to  the  actual,  and  very  lamentable 
case,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  open«  Whatever  pre- 
possessions they  may  have  formed  in  favour  of  colonial  pro- 
prietors, from  friendship,  connection^  or  specious  private 
representations,  enough,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to  prevent  their 
rejecting  at  the  outset,  as  incredible,  those  revolting  truths, 
which  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  unfold. 


VOL.  n.  G 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ACTUAL  ORDINARY  DETAILS,  AND  GENERAL  AMOUNT 
IN  POINT  OF  TIME  OF  FORCED  LABOUR  ON  SUGAR  PLAN- 
TATIONS PARTICULARLY  STATED  AND  PROVED;  AND 
ITS    CRUEL    EXCESS    DEMONSTRATED. 


Section  I. — Introductory  Remarks  and  Divisions  of  the  Sub- 
ject of  this  Chapter, 

Labour  may  be  excessive,  either  in  point  of  duration  or  in- 
tensity. It  may  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  the  labourer's 
time ;  leaving  him  intervals  too  short  for  reasonable  refresh- 
ment and  repose ;  or  it  may,  in  the  degree  of  immediate 
muscular  exertion,  be  too  arduous  and  severe.  In  both  these 
modes,  the  field  negroes  on  sugar  plantations  are  cruelly  and 
destructively  overworked. 

The  degree  of  intensity  of  labour,  is  obviously  not  suscepti- 
ble of  such  direct  definition  and  proof  as  its  duration ;  because 
we  have  no  definite  standard  or  scale  whereby  to  measure 
muscular  exertion. 

An  actual  beholder  may  perceive  that  a  man  is  working 
hard,  or  the  reverse ;  but  has  no  means  by  which  he  can  clearly 
prove  the  fact  to  others ;  still  less  any  terms  by  which  he  can 
define  the  positive  degree  of  energy  or  languor.  To  convey 
any  accurate  conception  of  it,  he  must  resort  to  the  effects 
produced,  in  a  given  time ;  and  can  apply  that  criterion  only 
when  the  subjects  and  modes  of  labour,  and  its  ordinary  pro- 
duce, are  such  as  we  are  familiar  with.  When  these  are  all 
unknown,  and  local  circumstances  also,  affecting  the  work- 
man, are  foreign  to  our  experience  and  observation,  we  cannot 
easily  form  even  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  work,  in  point 
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of  easiness  or  intensity.  An  English  farmer  may  judge  from 
the  quantity  of  corn  threshed  out  in  a  day,  whether  his 
labourer  has  worked  with  more  or  less  than  ordinary  exertion; 
but  what  degree  of  effort  has  been  requisite  to  produce 
annually^  by  a  gang  of  West  India  slaves^  whose  number  is 
given,  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  and  whether  the  indivi- 
duals who  compose  that  gang  have  worked  hard  or  otherwise 
in  given  times  during  the  different  processes  of  the  planta- 
tion, are  questions  evidently  beyond  the  reach  of  calculation, 
upon  any  premises  known  to  my  European  readers  at  large ; 
though  I  hope  to  furnish  them  with  some  that  may  suffice 
for  a  general  and  highly  probable  judgment. 

But  the  same  is  not  the  case  as  to  the  diurnal,  or  other 
periodical  times,  during  which  the  work  is  continued.  Here  we 
have  a  measure  of  moderation  or  excess,  positive,  definite,  and 
clear;  and  applicable  to  every  species  of  human  labour,  in 
every  climate,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree.  The  more 
intense  the  exertion  is,  and  the  hotter  the  atmosphere,  the 
more  fatiguing  and  exhausting  a  given  duration  of  labour 
obviously  must  be ;  and  the  latter  distinction  is,  for  reasons 
assigned  in  the  preceding  chapters,  of  main  importance.  If 
the  maximum  of  the  time  which  can  be  given  to  the  labours 
of  the  field  in  a  temperate  climate,  without  prejudice  to  life  or 
health,  can  be  found,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude,  that  in 
the  torrid  zone,  the  same  duration  of  them  would  amount  to 
great  and  pernicious  excess. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  state  and  demonstrate 
the  actual  portions  of  time  during  which  the  predial  slaves 
in  the  sugar  colonies  are  compelled  to  work,  diurnally  and 
weekly,  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year:  next,  shall 
assist  my  readers  with  such  information  and  suggestions  as 
may  enable  them,  in  some  degree,  though  imperfectly,  to 
estimate  the  intensity  of  the  labour ;  and  afterwards,  compare 
it  with  the  ordinary  amount  of  agricultural  labour  in  En- 
gland, and  other  countries. 
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Section  II. — The  Labour  is  cruelly  excessive  in  point  of  Time. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  controversies,  of  which 
slave  trade  and  slavery  have  been  the  subjects,  and  the  ge- 
neral character  of  those  defences  which  the  colonial  party 
have  made  successively  for  both,  may  suppose  that  the  ac- 
tual time  of  daily  labour,  cannot  well  have  been  a  topic  of 
much  dispute  in  point  of  fact ;  more  especially  if  the  practice 
in  that  respect  is  uniform  and  long  established ;  because  it 
may  be  thought  a  matter  too  conspicuous  and  notorious,  to  be 
greatly  misrepresented  on  either  side,  without  certain  detec- 
tion and  disgrace. 

But  unhappily,  in  this  case,  the  controversy  is  on  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  facts  are  on  the  other.  Still  more  un- 
happily, the  system  in  question  is  so  highly  disreputable  and 
offensive  in  European  eyes,  that  violations  of  truth  in  its  de- 
fence, are  held  less  disgraceful  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
it,  than  the  admission  of  its  real  nature  and  details;  nor  can 
they  hope,  by  any  fair  means,  to  av^t  reformations  which 
they  deem  subversive  of  their  fortunes,  by  the  interposition  of 
the  British  Legislature.  They  have  not  scrupled  therefore  to 
publish,  and  solemnly  to  attest  in  this  country,  statements 
grossly  repugnant  to  truth,  and  to  local  notoriety ;  and  when 
such  impostures  have  been  refuted  and  exposed,  even  on  the 
evidence  of  their  own  partizans  and  their  own  records,  they 
have  boldly  reiterated  the  same  refuted  falsehoods ;  and  en- 
deavoured to  cry  down  as  calumniators  and  liars,  all  who 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  truth. 

If  any  man  deems  this  censure  too  strong  to  be  true,  I  refer 
him  to  the  general  misrepresentations  exposed  in  the  last 
chapter ;  and  might  refer  also  to  my  former  volume,  for  the 
many  extravagant  mistatements  of  the  slave-laws,  which  it 
quotes  and  clearly  refutes,  by  extracts  from  their  own  printed 
codes,  and  by  the  testimony  of  some  of  their  own  witnesses ; 
and  to  the  many  virulent  libels  by  which  those  labours  of  mine 
on  the  side  of  the  truth  have  been  repaid.  Let  it  not  then  be 
thought  incredible  or  strange,  that  the  planters  and  their 
apologists,  have  stated  the  ordinary  long  established  time  of 
slave  labour  per  diem,  as  being  less  in  an  enormous  proportion 
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than  its  true  amount;  or  that  some  of  them  have  had  the  au- 
dacity to  advance  that  it  does  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  hours 
per  diem  ;  whereas  I  shall  prove  it,  from  details  furnished  by 
evidence  on  their  own  side,  to  be,  in  crop-time,  eighteen  hours 
and  more,  and  at  least  sixteen  on  an  average  through  the  year. 

The  best  and  fairest  way  of  enabling  my  readers  to  under- 
stand and  apply  the  evidence  on  this  branch  of  my  subject, 
will  be  to  shew  them,  first,  what  was  specifically  alleged  upon 
it  at  the  outset,  by  the  early  advocates  of  reformation ;  and  next 
to  examine  the  colonial  testimony  that  was'  opposed  to  them  ; 
especially  that  which  was  given  before  the  committees  of  the 
privy  council  and  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  question  of 
abolishing  the  slave  trade.  The  reader  will  thus  be  possessed 
of  the  various  points  that  were  in  issue  between  the  parties, 
on  this  important  subject ;  and  be  enabled  to  form  a  right 
judgment  between  them  as  to  its  true  amount  at  that  period ; 
after  which  he  will  be  better  prepared  to  follow  me  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  most  recent  colonial  evidence,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  there  has  since  been  any  change  on  the  side 
of  moderation  or  mercy. 

I  shall  select,  for  the  first  purpose,  the  statements  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay ;  because  .his  publication  gave  the  first 
practical  view  of  slavery  in  the  sugar  colonies,  that  excited 
the  attention  of  the  British  public ;  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  long  controversy  on  that  subject  which  ensued.  It  was  to 
the  refutation  or  support  of  his  statements,  that  the  respective 
combatants  chiefly  bent  their  eflPorts.  Without  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  these,  therefore,  much  of  the  evidence  which  I  have 
to  cite  would  be  imperfectly  understood. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  I  am  here  re- 
ceding from  the  engagement  of  verifying  my  delineation  of 
slavery  by  the  testimony  of  its  apologists  alone.  I  do  not 
cite  Mr.  Ramsay  as  a  witness^  though  he  was  a  highly 
respectable  and  competent  one;  and  was  attached  to  the 
colonies,  by  the  nearest  family  connections ;  for  he  was,  like 
myself,  a  foe  to  the  system  he  described.  I  desire,  therefore, 
that  his  account  may  be  considered  as  of  no  more  authority 
than  the  speech  of  a  counsel,  in  opening  the  case  of  a  pro- 
secutor to  the  jury.  But  as  it  is  often  absolutely  necessary, 
when  a  general  charge  is  to  be  made  out  in  a  court  of  law  by 
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the  combined  effect  of  many  particular  facts,  that  a  connected 
statement  should  precede  the  adduction  of  proofs ;  so  here, 
the  daily  and  nightly  work  of  the  slaves  at  different  seasons, 
being  a  subject  of  complexity  and  detail,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  reader's  assistance,  that  he  should  be  imformed  at  the  out- 
set, with  some  particularity,  what  the  accusers  allege  and  un- 
dertake to  prove.  I  might,  it  is  true,  attain  in  this  respect, 
the  same  object  by  a  preliminary  statement  of  my  own ;  but, 
for  the  reason  assigned,  it  is  better  to  extract  Mr.  Ramsay's. 

"  The  discipline  of  a  sugar  estate,"  said  that  writer,  "  is  as 
'^  exact  as  that  of  a  raiment.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
^'  ing,  the  plantation  bell  rings  to  call  the  slaves  into  the 
'*  6eld.  Their  work  is  to  manure,  dig  and  hoe-plow,  the 
''  ground,  to  plant,  weed,  and  cut  the  canes,  and  bring  them 
to  the  mill,  &c.  About  nine  o'clock  they  have  half  an  hour 
for  breakfast,  which  they  take  in  the  field.  —  Again  they 
^'  fall  to  work  ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  plantation, 
^'  continue  until  eleven  o'clock  or  noon.  The  bell  then  rings ; 
*'  and  the  slaves  are  dispersed  in  the  neighbourhood  to  pick 
up  about  the  fences,  in  the  mountains  and  fallows,  or  waste 
grounds,  natural  grass  and  weeds  for  the  horses  and  cattle. 
"  The  time  allotted  for  this  branch  of  work  and  preparation 
^'  of  dinner,  varies  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  near  three 
'^  hours.  In  collecting  pile  by  pile  their  little  bundles  of 
''  grass,  the  slaves  of  lowland  plantations  frequently  burnt 
"  up  by  the  sun,  must  wander  in  their  neighbour's  grounds 
"  perhaps  more  than  two  miles  from  home." 

After  noticing  some  occasional  hardships,  to  which  the  poor 
slave  is  exposed  by  being  punished  as  a  trespasser,  and  having 
his  bundle  of  grass  taken  away  from  him,  after  its  painful 
collection,  he  adds,  ^'  At  one,  or  in  some  plantations  at  two 
*^  o'clock,  the  bell  summonses  them  to  deliver  in  the  tale  of 
^^  their  grass,  and  assemble  to  their  field-work.  If  the  owner 
*^  thinks  their  bundles  too  small,  or  if  they  come  too  late 
^'  with  them,  they  are  punished  with  a  number  of  stripes  from 
^^  four  to  ten :  some  masters,  under  a  fit  of  carefulness  for 
"  their  cattle,  have  gone  as  far  as  fifty  stripes.  About  half 
"  an  hour  before  sun-set,  they  may  be  found  scattered  again 
^'  over  the  land,  to  cull  again  blade  by  blade  from  among  the 
"  weeds,  their  scanty  parcels  of  grass.    About  seven  o'clock 
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^  in  the  evening,  or  later  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
"  when  the  overseer  can  find  leisare,  they  tire  called  over  by 
*^  list  to  deliver  in  their  second  bundles  of  grass ;  and  the 
same  punishment  as  at  noon  is  inflicted  on  the  delinquents. 
They  then  separate,  to  pick  up,  in  their  way  to  their  huts, 
(if  they  have  not  done  it,  as  they  generally  do^  while  gather- 
ing grass,)  a  little  brushwood  or  cow-dung,  to  prepare  some 
simple  mess  for  supper  and  to-morrow's  breakfast.  This 
employs  them  till  near  midnight ;  and  then  they  go  to  sleep 
'*  till  the  bell  calls  them  in  the  morning.*'* 

'^  The  work  here  mentioned  (continues  Mr.  Ramsay)  is 
*'  considered  as  the  duty  of  slaves  that  may  be  insisted  on, 
''  without  reproach  to  the  manager  of  unusual  severity ;  and 
*'  which  the  white  and  black  overseers  stand  over  them  to  see 
^  executed ;  the  transgression  of  which  is  quickly  followed  with 
**  the  smart  of  the  cart-whip.f  In  crop-time,  which  (he  ob- 
**  serves)  may  be  i^ckoned  together  on  a  plantation  from  five  to 
^  six  months,  the  cane-tops,  by  supplying  the  cattle  with  food, 
**  give  the  slaves  some  little  relaxation  in  picking  grass ;  but 
**  some  planters,  will,  especially  in  moonlight,  keep  their 
'^  slaves  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  carrying  wowra  (the  de** 
"  cayed  leaves  of  the  cane)  to  boil  off  the  cane  juice :  a  con- 
^'  siderable  number  of  slaves  are  kept  to  attend  in  turn  the 
''  mill  and  boiling  house  all  night." 

'^  The  process  of  sugar-making,  is  carried  on  in  many 
*^  plantations  for  months,  without  any  other  interruption  than 
^  during  some  part  of  day-light  on  Sundays.  In  some  plan- 
^'  tations  it  is  the  custom  to  keep  the  whole  gang  employed 
"  as  above,  from  morning  to  night,  and  alternately  one  half 
''  throughout  .the  night,  to  supply  the  mill  with  canes,  and  the 
'*  boiling-house  with  wowra. J 

He  admits  that  there  are  mitigations  of  this  treatment 
among  the  more  humane  and  liberal  planters ;  and  adds  : 
*'  In  some  particular  plantations  they  enjoy  as  much  ease 
''  and  indulgence,  the  grievance  of  picking  grass,  and  the 


*  £ssay  on  the  Treatment  and  Conversion  of  African  Slaves  in  the 
British  Colonies,  by  the  Rev,  James  Ramsay,  Vicar  of  Teston,  Kent, 
p.  69—72.  . 
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"  circumstance  of  their  being  so  long  as  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
"  twenty  four  under  the  lash  of  the  drivers^  excepted^  as  are 
compatible  with  their  present  state  of  ignorance  and 
dependance,  and  the  accurate  methodical  cultivation  of  a 
•'  sugar  estate/'* 

These  statements,  with  Mr.  Ramsay'sother  revolting  accounts 
of  negro  slavery,  were,  by  the  colonial  party,  loudly  and  indig- 
nantly denied.  They  exclaimed  against  its  author,  as  a  wilful 
and  malicious  violator  of  truth  ;  and  a  gross  calumniator  of  the 
])Ianters,  among  whom  he  had  lived  respected  and  beloved^ 
about  twenty  years.  They  commenced  against  him  the  use 
of  those  tactics,  which  they  have  since  uniformly  employed 
against  all  the  eye-witnesses  of  their  system,  who  have  dared 
to  give  their  public  testimony  to  its  abuses.  Numerous  de- 
famatory libels  were  published  against  him,  and  widely  cir- 
culated, to  impair  his  credit  in  this  country ;  and  not  without 
effect ;  though,  I  believe,  few  men  ever  had  a  stronger  shield 
against  them,  among  all  to  whom  the  pure  and  blameless 
tenor  of  his  private  life  was  known.  But  as  I  claim  no  cre- 
dence to  his  testimony,  as  such,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  me 
here  to  defend  his  memory.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  statements  I  have  quoted.f 


*  Ibid.  p.  87. 

f  In  undertaking  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  acgoiut,  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  is  accurate  in  every  particular ;  or  that  it  was  so  generally,  in  the  sense 
that  Mr.  11. 's  enemies  ascribed  to  it ;  but  only  in  his  own.  He  meant 
to  describe  the  practice  as  he  had  known  it  in  St.  Christopher,  or  in  that 
island  and  Nevis  alone ;  as  clearly  appears  from  the  work  itself.  In  Jamaica, 
and  some  other  sugar-colonies,  the  subjects,  modes,  and  times  of  labour, 
are,  and  always  have  been,  variant  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  old 
colonies,  which  then  formed  the  Leeward-island  government ;  and  I  shall 
fully  notice  those  varieties  hereafter.  The  reverend  author  also  admitted, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  there  was  less  severity  of  treatment  on  some  planta- 
tations  in  the  same  islands,  than  on  others.  He  meant  his  account  to  be  con- 
sidered, therefore,  as  generally,  not  universally  true. 

But  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  last  extract,  which 
I  have  printed  in  italics,  as  descriptive  of  the  ordinary  amount  of  daily 
labour,  even  on  those  estates  which  he  notices  as  favourable  exceptions. 
That  this  was  not,  and  still  is  not,  less  than  sixteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four 
on  an  average,  I  trust  clearly  to  establish  in  respect  of  the  sugar-colonies  at 
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Such  having  been  the  facts  alleged  on  the  one  side,  let  me 
next  shew  to  what  extent  they  were  denied  on  the  other.  In 
the  examinations,  that  soon  after  took  place  before  the  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  appointed  to  enquire  into  facts 
connected  with  the  slave-trade,  there  was  a  standing  inter- 
rogatory relative  to  the  hours  of  daily  labour  generally  ex* 
acted  from,  and  the  times  of  rest  allowed  to,  Uie  slaves,  in 
each  of  the  sugar-colonies ;  and  many  witnesses  of  the  first 
respectability  among  the  planters,  including  the  agents  of 
the  different  islands,  were  examined  upon  it.  Among  them, 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  Jamaica,  deserve,  in  respect 
of  the  extent  and  importance  of  that  colony,  the  first  atten- 
tion. They  were,  Mr,  Fulkr,  the  then  agent,  Mr.  Long, 
and  Mr.  Chisholme;  and  their  joint  answer  was,  **  The  work- 
*'  ing  hours  of  the  slaves,  are  eight,  or  not  exceeding  nine 
"  in  the  four  atid  twenty.^** 

This  was  no  hasty  or  ill-considered  answer  of  those  re- 
spectable witnesses;  for  their  attention  having  been  again 
called  to  the  subject  by  another  stcmding  interrogatory,  which 
enquired  as  to  differences  of  the  labour,  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year ;  they  said,  "  The  work  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
"  Jamaica,  is  far  less  than  that  of  a  labourer  in  Great  Britain. 
"  They  have  in  general  fifteen  hours  in  twenty  four  to  them- 


large ;  and  if  this  proposition  is  proved ;  it  ought  to  be  more  than  enough 
for  my  purpose. 

In  saying  that  the  slaves  worked  so  long  *'  under  the  lash  of  the  drivers,*' 
Mr.  R.  was  unjustly  charged  with  falsehood.  His  meaning  manifestly  is 
not  that  the  lash  was  so  long  actually  inflicted,  or  that  the  drivers  were  all 
the  time  behind  them ;  for  he  had  described  no  small  portion  of  it  as  em- 
ployed while  the  slaves,  scattered  over  the  same  or  other  estates,  were 
employed  in  their  solitary  individual  task  of  grass-picking.  His  words 
plainly  were  meant  to  convey  no  more  than,  that  either  the  presence,  or  the 
terror  of  the  driver's  whip,  compelled  the  slaves  to  work  so  long.  It  is 
in  this  sense,  that  I  undertake  to  maintain  his  proposition ;  and  must  so 
far  qualify  it  in  respect  of  colonies,  not  in  his  contemplation,  those  in 
which  the  slaves  raise  their  own  provisions — as  to  admit  that  the  coercive 
principle  is  not  generally  during  that  employment,  the  terror  of  the 
drivers ;  but  in  great  measure  the  sense  of  hunger,  or  the  dread  of  approach- 
ing want. 

*  Printed  Report,  part  3.  title  Jamaica,  Q.  A.  No.  9. 
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**  selves ;  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  sleep,  and  for  cooking 
"  and  eating  their  victuals,  to  say  nothing  of  recreations."* 

I  request  the  reader's  attention  to  the  terms  of  this  latter 
answer ;  because  they  preclude  the  resort  to  an  explanation, 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  much  to  notice  hereafter, — ^the 
omitting  in  such  statements,  the  time  during  which  the  slaves 
are  obliged  to  work  in  the  culture  of  provisions,  for  their  own 
subsistence.  No  such  explanation  can  here  be  allowed; 
since  cooking  and  eating  were  alleged  to  be  the  only  deduc- 
tions from  the  fifteen  hours  left  for  sleep  and  recreation  :  nor 
did  these  gentlemen  say  any  thing  as  to  the  great  increase  of 
labour  in  crop-time ;  though  the  interrogatory  expressly  en- 
quired, whether  there  was  any  increase  of  it  in  time  of 
harvest. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  breadth  of  contradiction  to  Mr. 
Ramsay,  such  as  must  astonish  any  man  not  familiar  with 
the  ordinary  character  of  colonial  testimony  on  these  subjects. 
The  difference  in  respect  of  this  general  fact,  of  the  utmost 
publicity  in  the  colonies,  is  as  eight  or  nine  to  sixteen ;  or  nearly 
as  two  to  one.  If  these  witnesses  spoke  the  truth,  the  re- 
verend author  they  contradicted,  a  beneficed  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  venturing  on  so  enormous  an 
exaggeration,  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  party,  with  multitudes 
on  the  spot  to  whom  his  exposure  would  be  interest,  honour, 
and  favour  with  all  their  fellow-colonists,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  made  shipwreck,  not  only  of  his  morals,  but  his 
understanding.  But  before  the  reader  adopts  this  conclusion, 
let  him  in  the  next  place  attend  to  what  other  witnesses  on 
the  colonial  side,  stated  on  the  same  subject,  nearly  at  the 
same  time. 

Almost  all  the  other  witnesses  examined  before  the  Privy 
Council,  in  answering  the  same  interrogatories,  prudently 
avoided  defining  the  amount  of  labour  or  of  respite,  by  the 
number  of  hours  per  day.  The  only  exception  I  have  noted, 
was  Mr.  Laing  of  Dominica,  who  says,  ^^  They  (the  slaves) 

are  not  on  an  average  employed  above  ten  hours  in  the 

twenty-four.'^f     If  he  meant  to  include   the  crop-time, 


*  Printed  Report,  &c.,  Q.  A.  No.  36. 

t  Privy  Council  Report,  part  3..  title  Dominica,  A.  No.  9. 
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this  is  a  discordancy  with  the  Jamaica  witnesses,  by  no  more 
than  one  or  two  hours  per  day,  (no  small  difference,  certainly, 
in  respect  of  hard  and  constant  labour^  more  especially  between 
the  tropics) ;  but  it  plainly  appears,  that  he  could  not  so  mean  ; 
becanse  in  answering  the  other  interrogatory,  he  states  that  in 
the  crop-season,  which  he  says  is  from  February  to  June,  **  The 
''  slaves  employed  in  the  mill  and  boiling  house,  are  only 
"  relieved  once  in  twenty^four  hours,"*  the  effect  of  which 
must  very  greatly,  on  his  own  premises,  have  enlarged  that 
average. 

Other  witnesses  before  the  Privy  Council,  while  avoid- 
ing any  such  simple  and  intelligible  statements ;  entered  into 
details,  of  which  I  shall  soon  shew,  that  the  effect  was  a 
much  larger  difference  than  Mr.  Laing's,  with  Messrs.  Fuller, 
Long,  and  Chisbolme;  and  a  much  nearer  agreement  with 
Mr.  Ramsay. 

But  further  examinations  on  the  same  subjects  took  place 
in  1790  and  1791,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  one  very  eminent  and  long-experienced  planter  of 
Jamaica,  John  Wedderbume,  Esq.  was  interrogated  specifi- 
cally on  the  same  point,  the  number  of  hours  per  diem. — 
Q.  "  How  many  hours  of  the  twenty-four  do  the  negroes 
"  labour ;  the  time  of  crop  excepted?'*  Answer.  "  About  eleven 
"  hoursJ'f 

Is  it  supposed  that  this  respectable  gentleman  spoke  from 
ignorance  ?  He  says,  in  the  same  evidence,  that  he  himself 
*'  had  the  charge  of  plantations  containing  full  5000  slaves.";): 
He  was  a  witness  called  by  the  West  India  petitioners ;  and 
certainly  no  enemy  of  the  system.  He  spoke  of  the  treatment 
of  the  slaves  as  in  general  very  humane ;  and  said  **  their 
situation  was  a  happy  one.''  §  Yet  we  find  that,  without  in- 
cluding the  crop-season,  in  which  the  time  of  labour  is  admit- 
ted by  every  witness,  and  every  writer  that  has  noticed  the 
subject,  to  be  very  largely  augmented  by  night-work,  he 
added  no  less  than  between  two  and  three  hours,  i.  e.  from  one* 
fourth  to  one-third,  to  what  his  brother  planters  of  the  same 


*  Ibid.  A.  No.  36. 
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island,  and  its  public  agent,  had  stated  to  the  Privy  Council 
as  the  true  amount  of  the  time  of  daily  labour.  He  admitted 
eleven  hours  out  of  crop  ;  whereas  they  made,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, no  exception  of  the  crop-time ;  but  must  have  meant 
to  be  understood  to  mean  eight  or  nine  hours  on  an  average  of 
all  seasons. 

And  what  is  the  length  of  the  crop  time  ?  They  themselves 
stated  it  to  be  about  Jive  months.*  We  must  therefore  add 
to  the  enormous  difference  between  their  account  and  Mr. 
Wedderburne's,  five- twelfths  of  the  great,  but  yet  undefined 
increment  of  labour,  during  that  portion  of  the  year. 

The  colonial  petitioners,  in  the  same  pariiamentary  examin- 
ations, addressed  a  question  to  one  of  their  witnesses,  Alex- 
ander Douglas,  Esq.    then  an  eminent  West  India  merchant, 
and   with  the  evident  view   of  contradicting  Mr.  Ramsay ; 
probably  because  Mr.  Douglas  and  he  had  long  resided  in  the 
same  island,  St.  Christopher.     The  question  was,  *'  Do  you 
*'  conceive  that,  at  any  time  or  season  of  the  year,  the  respite 
^*  granted  to  negroes  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  from 
"  their  labour,  amounts  only  to  four  or  five  hours  out  of  the 
"  twenty-four?"     The  answer  was,  '*  I  think  they  have  from 
"  nine  to  eleven  hours^  respite.^'     If  so,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
hours,  would  be  the  time  of  labour.     It  may  be  supposed, 
perhaps,  that  this  answer  had  reference  to  the  crop-season ; 
because  Mr.  Ramsay  had  shewn  that  the  slaves  who  then 
work  with  relays  through  the  night,  added  to  their  ordinary 
day  work,  could  not  have  more  than  four  or  five  clear  hours 
for  sleep.     But  the  witness  could  not  with  consistency  have 
taken  night-work  into  the  account,  because  he  had  immedi- 
ately before  said  he  understood  that  practice  to  have  been 
abolished  on  most  estates,  f     In  that  case,  his  estimate  in  a 
general  view  might  not  have  been  far  from  the  truth ;  but 
those  who  led  the  respectable  witness  so  to  understand,  might 
as  truly  have  asserted  that  fires  in  the  winter  season  were  for 
the  most  part  laid  aside  in  London ;  as  the  reader  will  find, 
when  I  cite  the  evidence  on  that  part  of  the  system.     At  all 
events,  his  admission  put  those  witnesses  out  of  court  who 


*  Privy  Council  Report,  part  3,  title  Jamaica,  Q.  A.  No.  36. 
t  Commons  Report  of  1790,  p.  289. 
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1 
alleged  eigkt  or  nine  hours  to  be  the  limitation,  without  any 

exception  of  the  ci'op-time. 

The  reader,  I  trust,  already  sees,  that  the  evidence  for  the 
defendants  was  hardly  more  inconsistent  with  the  charge  of 
the  accuser,  than  with  itself.     But  let  us  proceed. 

Doctor  Collins,  who  wrote  about  ten  years  later  than  these 
accounts,  unfortunately  omits  to  state  expressly  the  ordinary 
times  of  work.  It  is  the  most  striking  defect  in  his  very 
valuable  publication  ;  and  one  of  which  I  am  at  no  loss  to  con- 
jecture the  reason  ;  but  it  may  be  clearly  collected,  that  if  he 
had  been  explicit  on  this  subject,  tender  though  healways  is  in 
touching  abuses  of  a  general  kind,  his  statement  would  have 
confirmed  or  gone  beyond  that  of  Mr.  Wedderburne  ;  for  in 
advising  the  planters  to  repair  the  huts  of  their  slaves,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  wind  and  rain,  he  urges  the  consideration  that 
they  cannot  find  time  to  do  that  work  for  themselves,  and  says, 
'*  With  negroes,  fialf  whose  time  is  devoted  to  the  service  of 
'^  their  masters,  the  Uttle  which  is  not  given  to  sleep,  must 
^'  necessarily  be  employed  in  obtaining  or  cooking  their  food, 
"  which  exhausts  almost  the  whole  of  their  short  remissions 
"  from  labour.*'*  A  strange  contrast  this,  by  the  way,  to  the 
representations  of  the  Jamaica  gentlemen,  and  many  others 
that  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  state,  which  describe  these  poor 
beings  as  having  fifteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four  for  rest  and 
recreation ;  and  as  having  a  superfluity  of  leisure  to  gain  wealth 
for  themselves. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  expression  half  their 
time  in  this  passage,  is  used  in  a  loose,  general  way ;  and  was 
not  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  work  so  much  as 
twelve  hours  in  twenty-four  for  the  master ;  but  in  another 
place,  when  recommending  the  substitution  of  task  work  for 
driving,  the  same  intelligent  colonist  says,  '*  the  work  of 
twelve  hours  will  be  dispatched  in  ten.f  I  infer,  therefore,  that 
he  meant  to  be  understood  as  estimating  the  ordinary  work 
out  of  crop  at  twelve  hours  ;  and  if  so,  his  account  will  fall 
little  short  of  Mr.  Ramsay's ;  for  let  it  be  observed  that  he 
assigns  the  "  obtaining  their  food"  as  a  charge  upon  the  re- 


*  Medical  Rules,  &c.,  p.  135.  f  Ibid.  177. 
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maining  twelve  hours  of  their  time ;  and  their  subsistence  in 
St.  Vincent,  where  he  resided,  as  in  Jamaica^  was  in  great 
measure  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  their  provision 
grounds,  which,  like  most  other  colonial  writers,  he  does  not 
seem  to  regard  strictly  as  work  for  the  master.  It  appears, 
also,  clearly,  from  what  he  elsewhere  says  of  night  work  in 
crop-time^  that  he  did  not  take  that  important  addition  into 
account  in  his  general  estimate  of  their  daily  labour. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Privy  Council  evidence  for  further 
demonstration  on  this  subject ;  for  though  the  witnesses  I 
have  cited  were  the  only  ones  that  thought  fit  to  state  ex- 
pressly the  amount  of  labour  by  the  number  of  houi-s  per 
diem,  premises  were  furnished  by  others  from  which  they 
may,  with  proper  explanations,  be  computed. 

While  the  committee  of  Privy  Council  was  prosecuting 
its  enquiries,  the  legislatures  of  Jamaica  and  of  some  other 
colonies,  were  preparing  to  parry  the  efforts  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, by  passing  some  specious,  though  impotent  laws  for 
the  protection  of  their  slaves ;  and  before  the  committee  bad 
finished  its  labours,  the  first  of  those  ostensible  improvements, 
the  consolidation  act  of  Jamaica  of  1788,  arrived,  in  time  to 
give  the  colonial  party  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  report.  Mean- 
time the  standing  interrogatories  of  the  committee  had  been 
oiEcially  transmitted  to  the  governors  of  the  different  colo- 
nies, with  instructions  to  lay  them  before  the  councils  and 
assemblies,  and  obtain  answers  to  them  from  those  bodies ; 
in  consequence  of  which  answers  were  obtained  from  some  of 
them,  and  transmitted  soon  enough  to  be  inserted  in  the  same 
report.  That  of  the  council  of  Jamaica  to  Q.  A.  No.  9.  im- 
mediately follows  the  above  cited  answer  of  Messrs.  Fuller, 
Chisholme,  and  Long ;  and  is  in  these  words,  ''  This  is  an- 
*^  swered  by  the  consolidation  act ;  to  the  directions  whereof  the 
** practice  usually  conforms* 

Whether  the  latter  proposition  was  true,  my  readers  will  be 
soon  enabled  to  judge ;  but  they  will  not  hesitate  to  believe 
that  if  not  so,  the  misrepresentation  at  least  was  not  on  the 
unfavourable   side.     Considering  the  manifest  object  of  the 


*  Privy  Council  Report,  part  3,  title  Jamaica,  Q.  A.  No.  9. 
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legislators^  and  of  their  agent  and  partizang  in  this  country^  by 
whose  solicitations  the  Act  was  passed,  and  who  immediately 
made  abundant  use  of  it  before  Parliament  and  the  British 
public,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  its  ostensible  regula* 
tions  were  calculated  to  discredit  the  general  existing  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  by  holding  out  limitations  of  labour  less 
humane  than  those  which  practice  had  already  established. 

The  singular  style  of  the  clause  thus  referred  to,  might  suf- 
fice to  mark  the  true  object  of  its  authors ;  for  it  is  perhaps 
the  first  law  that  ever  embodied  in  its  own  enactments  an 
averment,  implying  that  they  were  not  wanted.  The  clause 
was  in  the  following  words :  ^'  Be  it  enacted,  that  every  field 
'^  slave  on  such  plantation  or  settlement  shall  on  work  days  be 
"  allowed,  according  to  custom,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and 
"  two  hours  for  dinner ;  and  that  no  slave  shall  be  compelled 
"  to  any  manner  of  field  work  upon  the  plantations  before  the 
'^  hour  of  Jive  in  the  morning,  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  at 
^*  night,  except  during  the  time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of 
"  ten  pounds,"  See.  * 

We  have  an  express  admission  here,  then,  from  the  highest 
authority  on  the  colonial  side,  that  the  customary  practice 
was  not  better  than  these  limitations  prescribe.  Let  us  next 
consider,  therefore,  to  what  they  amount.  It  is  the  more  im- 
portant, to  do  so,  because  the  same  are  identically  the  regu- 
lations of  labour  by  law  in  Jamaica,  and  every  other  sugar 
colony  where  assemblies  have  passed  any  Acts  on  the  subject 
at  the  present  hour:  and  I  shall  prove  that  the  practice 
now,  as  in  1788,  though  it  does  not  conform  to  these  re- 
gulations, departs  from  them  only  on  the  oppressive  or  exact- 
ing side. 

From  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  being 
fourteen  hours,  and  the  breakfast  and  dinner  respite  (if  we 
suppose  them,  for  the  present,  to  be  bona  fide  intervals  of  rest) 


*  Consolidation  Slave  Act  of  December  6, 1788,  sect.  18,  printed  in  an 
appendix  to  the  same  report  of  the  Privy  Council,  part  3.  See  also  the 
Consolidation  Act  of  1792,  printed  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  2nd  volume, 
where  the  clause  was  re-enacted  in  the  same  words ;  and  the  same  was  the 
case  in  the  Act  of  December,  1816,  sect.  20.  still  in  force,  except  that  the 
words  "  according  to  custom**  are  omitted. 
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amounting  together  only  to  two  hours  and  a  half,  there  re- 
mains, as  the  amount  of  daily  labour  in  the  cane  pieces^  or 
"  field  work"  out  of  crop'timey  eleven  hours  and  a  half. 

Let  me  pause  here  again  for  a  moment,  to  compare  this 
result  with  the  statement  of  the  colonial  agent  and  eminent 
proprietors  resident  here,  who  were  examined  by  the  same 
committee.  Take  eight  hours  and  a  half  as  the  medium  be- 
tween their  terms,  and  we  have  a  subduction  of  no  less  than 
three  hours  from  the  actual  amount.  We  must  add  near 
three-eighths  to  the  quantum  alleged  by  them,  in  order  to 
make  it  agree  with  the  cotemporary  admission  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  of  their  island,  and  of  the  Act  to  which  they 
refer. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all ;  sinCe  those  witnesses,  be  it 
remembered,  spoke,  without  any  exception  of  the  crop-time, 
the  large  augmentation  of  labour  in  which  continues  about 
five  months  in  the  year.  * 

We  have  it  thus  established  beyond  all  dispute,  that  even 
at  the  season  of  the  shortest  diurnal  labours,  they  occupy 
at  least  eleven  hours  and  a  half  of  the  twenty-four ;  but  to 
reduce  them  to  this  amount,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
interval  of  half  an  hour-  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  at 
noon,  are  really  and  entirely  periods  of  rest,  or  exemptions 
from  every  species  of  laborious  occupation  ;  which  is  not,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  the  truth.  If  they  were  so,  what  time 
would  be  left  for  the  slaves  to  work  in,  or  even  visit,  their 
own  provision  grounds,  when  near  enough  for  access  on  work- 
ing days  ? 

We  are  told  that  Saturday  afternoon  once  a  fortnight,, or 


^  *  Should  the  reader  be  disposed  to  give  the  Jamaica  council  some  credit 
for  candour  in  thus  discrediting  their  own  agent,  and  the  other  witnesses 
that  had  been  brought  forward  by  their  partizans  in  this  country ;  let  him 
observe  that  the  Consolidation  Act  may  be  presumed  from  its  date,  De- 
cember, 1788,  to  have  been  laid  before  the  governor  for  his  assent,  and 
officially  transmitted  by  him,  though  not  yet  received  in  this  country, 
before  tlie,  testimony  that  I  have  cited  from  the  Privy  Council  Report 
could  be  known  in  Jamaica.  There  was  probably  a  like  priority  in  the 
answer  of  the  council,  which  is  not  dated;  but  if  not,  the  statement  of 
the  usage  so  strangely  introduced  into  the  enactments  themselves^  had 
stopped  them  from  alleging  that  the  practice  differed  from  the  law. 
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by  some  planters,  every  week,  is  allowed  for  the  purpose  of 
caltivating  those  grounds  out  of  the  crop-season.  Let  this 
be  supposed  to  be  generally  true ;  and  that  with  the  aid  of 
Sabbath  work,  which  is  confessedly  applied  to  that  purpose, 
the  time  is  made  to  suffice :  still  the  provisions  must  be  ga- 
thered, as  well  as  raised,  and  brought  from  the  grounds, 
which  are  generally  far  distant  from  the  negro  huts  and 
homestall,  and  not  less  so  from  the  cane-pieces  where  these 
brief  respites  begin  and  end.  Besides,  the  raw  provisions 
must  be  boiled,  roasted,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  eating. 

The  poor  slave,  be  it  always  remembered,  has  no  wife  at 
home  to  prepare  his  meals  for  him ;  for  she,  if  he  has  one,  is 
worked  in  the  field  with  himself,  till  the  general  dismission 
of  the  gang.  If  we  should  suppose  materials  for  the  meal 
already  at  their  hut,  still  they  must  go  there  to  dress  it ; 
and  to  go  and  return,  a  mile  or  two  under  a  vertical  sun, 
mounting,  perhaps,  steep  acclivities,  as  is  very  usual,  in  the 
way,  is  a  bad  mode  of  recruiting  their  strength  after  six  or 
seven  hours  of  arduous  labour,  previous  to  its  renewal  for 
four  or  five  more  on  the  same  day.  During  the  half  hour  al- 
lowed for  breakfast,  such  means  of  providing  for  their  own 
necessities  are  manifestly  impracticable. 

How  then,  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  learn,  do  these 
poor  drudges  manage  as  to  their  meals  ?  In  satisfying  his 
curiosity,  I  shall,  perhaps,  stagger  his  belief.  The  breakfast 
is  often,  and  the  dinner  most  commonly,  a  meal  only  in  name. 
The  former  may  often  be  lost,  though  there  should  be  no 
deficiency  of  food,  from  want  of  time  to  prepare  it.  In  Ja- 
maica, indeed,  the  practice  is  said  generally  to  be,  to  allow 
one  negro  or  more  to  act  as  cooks  in  the  field,  for  those  who 
bring  with  them  raw  materials  for  breakfast ;  but  I  believe 
that  in  most,  or  all  other  colonies,  there  is  no  such  usage ; 
and  that  unless  the  slave  brings  to  the  field  food  ready  pre- 
pared for  eating,  he  must  fast,  from  the  want  of  means  to 
prepare  it  there,  and  of  time  to  return  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  noontide  respite,  the  more  feeble  slaves  gene- 
rally lie  down,  to  recruit  from  their  fatigue ;  and  the  more 
able,  commonly  go  to  work  on  their  provision  grounds  or  gar- 
dens, unless  when  they  are  too  remote  for  the  purpose. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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However  startling  these  accounts  may  be,  with  those  who 
have  had  faith  enough  in  their  colonial  friends,  to  credit  the 
strange  fables  industriously  circulated  amongst  us,  as  to  the 
ease  and  luxury  that  the  slaves  enjoy,  I  trust  the  following 
extracts  will  be  found  sufficient  to  support  my  statements. 

That  the  field  negroes,  commonly,  return  dinaerless  to  their 
work  after  the  noontide  pause,  is  a  fact  respecting  which^ 
however  extraordinary,  there  is  very  little  discordance  among 
the  West  India  witnesses  or  writers  ;  to  prove  which,  I  will 
cite  three  or  four  of  them,  who  spoke  or  wrote  at  different 
periods,  from  the  beginning  of  the  abolition  controversy  down 
to  the  present  time. 

"  They  continue  upon  the  hoe,"  said  Mr.  Beckfordy  "  till 
**  dinner  time;  that  is,  until  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  and  perhaps 
**  the  medium  of  these  hours  is  the  general  time  of  vacancy 
<'  all  over  the  Island  (Jamaica).  Although  this  be  called  the 
"  time  of  refection,  and  is  with  the  overseer  and  the  white 
''  people  upon  the  plantation,  that  part  of  the  day  which  is 
**  set  apart  for  this  particular  purpose,  yet  in  this  interval^  the 
*^  negroes  seldom  make  a  meal ;  but  are  rather  inclined  to  in- 
"  dulge  their  leisure  in  conversation  with  their  fellows,  or  to 
"  loiter  away  the  time  in  useless  inactivity  until  the  shell  pre- 
**  pares  them  for  a  renovation  of  toil.  They  are  allowed,"  he 
adds,  *'  for  a  nominal  dinner  one  hour  and  a  half,  but  it  gene- 
"  rally  exceeds  two  before  they  all  re-assemble."* 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,"  deposed  Mr.  Tobin  of  Nevis, 
'^  that  the  two  hours  at  noon  is  seldom  emplojfed  by  a  negro 
in  preparing  a  regular  mealy  their  chief  meal  being  at  sup- 
per, so  that  they  are  frequently  to  be  found  working  in 
"  their  grounds  during  that  interval."t 

'<  They  are  allowed,"  deposed  Mr.  WHlock  ofAntiguCy  •*  an 
"  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner  time,  and  frequently  take 
•*  an  opportunity  during  that  interval  to  work  in  their 
"  grounds."^ 

On  this  point,  even  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  did  not  wholly 


*  Remarks  upon  the  situation  of  Negroes  in  Jamaica,  by  Mr.  W.  Beck- 
ford,  Jun.,  p.  44,  45. 

f  Commons  Report  of  1790,  p.  276.  J  Ibid.  347. 
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suppress  the  truth,  which  his  predecessors  had  admitted; 
though  he  qualified  it  with  his  usual  address.  ''They  are 
**  now  allowed  two  hours  of  rest  and  refreshment,  one  of 

which  is  commonly  spent  in  sleep.  Many  of  them,  pre-- 
f erring  a  plentiful  supper  to  a  meal  at  noon,  pass  th«  hours 

of  recess  in  sleep,  or  in  collecting  food  for  their  pigs  and 

poultry,  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  keep  a$  many  an 
'^  they  please ;  or  perhaps  a  few  of  the  more  industrious  will 
**  employ  an  hour  in  their  provision  grounds. 

English  labourers  also,  are  permitted  to  drink  as  much 
wine  as  they  please,  provided  they  can  get  it ;  and  it  would 
be  about  as  fair  to  insinuate  on  that  account  that  they  spend 
their  spare  time  in  bottling  their  Port  or  Madeira,  as  of  the 
common  mass  of  field  negroes,  that  they  employ  their  nooa 
respite  in  collecting  food  for  their  pigs  and  poultry.  But 
under  these  artful  glosses,  the  impressive  fact  peeps  out,  that 
whether  to  reserve  food  enough  for  the  evening,  or  to  pro- 
vide it  for  the  future,  or  from  whatever  motive,  the  dinner 
is  foregone. 

**  At  half-past  twelve,''  writes  Mr.  De  La  Beche,  in  1824, 
^  a  conch  shell  is  sounded,  for  all  the  negroes  on  the  property 
'^  to  take  their  dinner ;  but  as  dintier  is  a  meal  seldom  taken  by 
**  the  negroes,  who  from  choice  defer  their  principal  repast  till 
*'  the  evening,  the  more  industrious  part  of  them  generally  de^ 
*'  vote  the  two  hours  allowed  them  by  law  at  this  time,  to  the  cul" 
^'  tivatian  of  their  provision  grounds,  a  large  proportion  of 
^'  which  is  in  this  estate  (his  own)  within  five  minutes'  walk 
"  from  their  houses."  f 

*  Hist,  of  West  Indies^  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

t  Notes,  &c.,  p.  3.  The  respectable  author  seems  here  to  have  for- 
gotten that  it  is  not  from  their  liouses,  that  the  negroes  are  to  come  at  noon,  but 
from  the  cane-piece,  however  distant,  that  they  were  at  work  upon ;  and  to 
which  they  must  return  within  the  two  hours  allowed. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  this  gentleman,  not  to  add  that  he  writes 
with  a  degree  of  candour  which  distinguishes  him  very  honourably  from 
the  other  West  India  planters  who  have  given  information  on  these  sub- 
jects to  the  British  public.  It  is  not  without  hesitation  thai  I  add  to 
these  authorities  an  extract  from  the  work  called  Barclay*8.  The  ultra 
contempt  of  truth  and  fair  dealing,  manifest  in  every  page  of  it,  makes  the 
citation  of  it,  even  against  its  compilers,  painful  and  disgusting :  but  ii 
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When  these  accounts  are  taken  together,  it  will  be  seen 
what  the  case  really  was  and  is.  The  poor  people  rarely ^  if 
every  dine:  but  during  the  two  hours  in  which  the  superin- 
tendants  retire  for  their  dinners^  the  slaves  are  released  from 
the  drivers,  and  left  to  spend  the  time  either  in  rest,  or  in 
working  individually  on  their  provision  grounds.  The  former 
is  naturally  the  choice  of  those  slaves  who,  being  the  weakest 
in  body,  are  the  most  completely  fatigued  and  exhausted  by 
six  or  seven  previous  hours  of  vigorous  exertion  ;  but  the  more 
**  industrious,^^  by  which  we  may  generally  understand  in  co- 
lonial language  the  stronger  slaves,  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  work  in  their  grounds,  when  near  enough,  or 
bring  provisions  from  them;  thereby  perhaps  obtaining  for 
themselves  relaxations  on  the  Sabbath,  which  they  otherwise 
could  not  enjoy ;  and  sometimes  to  collect  firewood  for  their 
own  use  in  the  evening,  or  bundles  of  the  same  article,  or  of 
grass  for  sale  in  the  market,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  near  a  town. 

It  is  a  cruel  abuse  of  terms  to  say,  even  of  those  who  re- 
main inactive,  from  weary  nature's  irresistible  demand  for  a 
short  respite,  between  two  long  periods  of  forced  .labour,  that 
they  have  so  much  time  for  themselves.  But  to  those  who  are 
less  exhausted,  the  respite  at  noon,  miscalled  dinner  time, 
gives,  we  see,  neither  food  nor  rest,  but  a  change  of  labour 
only ;  though  it  is,  I  admit,  a  change  much  for  the  better, 
because  the  drivers  are  no  longer  behind  them. 


brings  down  the  West  India  case  to  a  more  recent  period  by  two  years, 
that  Mr.  De  la  Beche's  work,  and  I  find  this  passage  in  it  (p.  319),  in  re- 
spect of  the  noon-tide  respite.  —  "  They  employ  the  time  at  their  own  con- 
"  cerns — ^mending  their  fences  or  hogsties,  carrying  home  fire-wood,  cane- 
"  tops,  or  hog-meat,  &c.  A  few  roasted  plantainSy  with  a  little  fishy  is  all 
*'  they  seem  to  care  about  eating  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  breakfast  and  supper 
"  being  their  chief  meals." 

Where,  when,  and  how,  do  they  procure  and  dress  the  fish  and  roast  the 
plantains  ?  Why  was  it  not  said  tfiat  they  resort  to  taverns  for  a  lunch  of 
turtle,  and  some  glasses  of  madeira?  Certainly  not  because  it  is  not 
equally  true  This  chefd^omvre  of  the  party  quite  beggars  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  the  rest  who  have  endeavoured  to  varnish  over  the 
want  of  a  dinner,  and  the  labours  that  employ  the  miscalled  dinner-time. 
Yet  the  opprobrious  facts  appear. 
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When  we  are  gravely  told  that  such  toilsome  employment 
of  an  interval  placed  between  six  hours  and  a  half  of  previous, 
and  five  hours  of  subsequent  driving,  under  the  solar  blaze. 
is  matter  of  choice,  laughter  may  be  suppressed  by  pity  and 
indignation ;  but  a  serious  answer  surely  cannot  be  called  for. 
If  any  man  has  faith  to  believe  it,  he  must  deem  the  poor 
negroes  industrious  to  a  fault,  and  to  a  wonder ;  and  must  bo 
astonished  therefore  at  the  charges  of  Major  Moody  and  others, 
who  tell  us  that  the  love  of  ease,  of  repose,  and  refreshment  in 
the  shade,  is  so  strong  in  them,  as  to  prompt  them  to  a  vicious 
excess  in  its  indulgence,  and  to  be  wholly  indomitable  except 
by  the  driving-whip. 

But  the  slave-masters  are  here  only  at  their  ordinary  prac* 
tices  on  English  credulity.  It  is  a  standing  rule  with  Uiera, 
to  extenuate  every  oppression  which  they  can  neither  deny, 
nor  as  their  own  act  defend,  by  the  choice  of  the  poor 
slaves  themselves.  Are  they  compelled,  for  instance,  to  watch 
and  work  at  night  during  the  crop  ?  we  are  told  they  like  it ; 
and  prefer  the  crop-season  to  all  others.  Are  they  denied  a 
Sabbath  rest?  it  is  because  they  love  the  Sunday  markets, 
and  would  be  discontented  with  their  abolition.  Is  marriage 
discouraged,  and  its  rights  set  at  nought  ?  it  is  because  they 
love  polygamy  or  loose  amours.  The  impious  neglect  of  all 
religious  instruction,  was  long  excused  by  the  same  plea  :  the 
negroes  were  said  to  be  invincibly  attached  to  their  African  su- 
perstitions ;  yet  when  the  indignant  voice  of  the  British  people 
called  forth  the  Jamaica  Curates'  Bill,  they  rushed,  we  hear,  in 
multitudes  to  the  Christian  font.  Nay,  the  tearing  them  from 
their  native  homes  and  their  dearest  connections,  and  trans- 
porting them  to  a  distant  colony  for  life,  till  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment put  a  stop  to  it,  was  also  their  singular  choice.  Evoii 
after  that  prohibition,  masters  and  mistresses  have  had  the  face 
to  solicit  particular  exceptions  to  it  from  Government  and  Par- 
liament, on  the  same  preposterous  suggestion ;  and  I  lament 
to  say  not  always  without  success.  While  the  shores  of  some 
of  our  islands  rang  with  the  heart- piercing  lamentations  of 
wives  and  husbands,  parents  and  children,  severed  to  meet  no 
more,  and  resistance,  by  the  desertion  of  many  of  the  devoted 
exiles,  was  suppressed   only  by  military  force,  the   British 
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public  and  Legislature  were  actually  led  to  believe  that  the 
wishes  of  the  banished  slaves  seconded  the  relentless  cupidity 
of  their  masters ! 

These  strange  self-inimical  propensities,  certainly,  in  the 
point  before  us,  as  in  all  the  rest,  fall  in  admirably  with  the 
master's  convenience  and  interest.  His  drivers  and  overseers 
are  relieved  from  a  wearisome  superintendance  during  the  ex* 
cessive  heat  from  twelve  to  two,  and  have  time  to  return 
from  the  field  to  their  dinner ;  while  the  slaves,  if  not  too 
much  exhausted,  are  performing  wort  for  the  supply  of  their 
own  urgent  necessities,  in  ease  of  the  master's  purse. 

The  employment  of  the  half  hour  in  the  morning,  for  break- 
fast, is  more  variously  represented ;  I  mean  as  to  the  actuality 
of  the  meal,  or  the  want  of  it ;  and  I  believe  it  really  va- 
ries much  in  different  colonies,  and  also  on  different  plan- 
tations. I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  colonial  writers 
and  witnesses  on  this  subject  also ;  leaving  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  conclusions  from  them,  whether  the  breakfast  is  the 
most  commonly,  nominal,  or  real. 

Let  us  first  hear  the  comprehensive  and  very  authoritative 
testimony  of  Dr.  Collins.  "  At  breakfast  it  is  customary  to 
**  indulge  the  gang  with  half  an  hour,  which  is  rather  taken  as 

an  intermission  of  labour y  than  for  a  meal;  as  negroes  seldom 

apply  it  to  that  purpose ;  yet  it  is  too  salutary  a  practice  to 
*'  be  discontinued ;  for  it  is  a  loss  of  time  that  will  be  easily  re- 
'*  paired  by  their  invigorated  efforts.  Those  who  have  in- 
•'  fants,''  he  adds,  *'  should  be  allowed  an  hour  to  repair  to 
"  the  nursery  to  give  them  the  breast.''* 

Dr.  Collins,  be  it  observed,  speaks  in  general  of  all  the 
sugar  colonies ;  and  his  humane  suggestions  are  addressed  to 
the  proprietors  of  them  all.  That  he  sincerely  aimed  at  im- 
provements cannot  be  doubted  ;  yet  all,  we  see,  that  he  ven- 
tures to  recommend,  is  continuing  the  suspension  of  labour, 
not  supplying  the  meal;  and  he  reccnnmends  the  improve- 
ment solely  on  an  economical  ground ;  admitting  it  to  be,  in  a 
view  to  the  meal  itself,  a  mere  loss  of  time. 

His  advice  as  to  mothers  who  have  suckling  infants,  may 
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require  an  explanatory  comment.  That  their  labour  in  the 
field  may  not  be  lost  or  interrupted,  such  infants  are  consigned, 
in  the  ^oss,  to  the  care  of  a  plantation  dry-nurse  at  the  negro 
huts  or  homestall»  in  a  receptacle  which  he  here  dignifies  by 
the  name  of  a  nursery ;  and  we  see  that  he  regards  an  hour's 
interval  as  necessary  to  enable  the  poor  infants  to  receive  the 
breakfast  which  Nature  has  prepared  fbr  them  in  the  break- 
fastless  mother.  No  more  can  be  necessary  to  shew  that  the 
adult  slaves  cannot  possibly  have  time  to  return  and  prepare 
it  for  themselves. 

Mb.  Tobxn,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  liberal  of 
planters,  assuming  his  statements  of  his  own  practice  to  be 
impartial,  but  a  violent  public  antagonist  of  Mr.  Ramsay, 
said,  *^  Upon  many  estates,  and  upon  all  of  which  I  had  the 
*'  direction,  they  had  out  of  crop  time  a  regular  breakfast,  of  a 
"  biscuit  and  a  proportion  of  molasses  and  water,  which  in 
*'  wet  and  rainy  weather  was  qualified  with  rum."*  This  wit* 
»ess  spoke  of  the  island  of  Nevis, 

Mr.  Thomas,  speaking  of  Nevis  also,  said,  ^*  About  nine 
**  they  broke  up  for  the  purpose  of  breakfasting,  which  was 
''  generally  taken  in  the  field,  in  preference  of  going  to  and 
**  from  their  houses"  (a  very  necessary  preference,  certainly), 
and  for  this  purpose,  he  added,  **  every  good-inclitied  negro 
''  generally  carried  his  breakfast  with  him.'*f  Unfortunately 
he  did  not  state  what  the  proportion  of  these  '^  good  inclined 
''  negroes"  was ;  and  what  was  the  lot  of  the  rest  Had  the 
practice  been  general  at  Nevis,  Mr.  Tobin  would  hardly  have 
spoken  as  he  did. 

Mr.  WiLLOCK,  of  Antigua,  a  master  of  distinguished  libe- 
rality, mentioned  a  peculiarity  of  practice  on  his  estate  ;  that 
of  his  having  generally  fed  about  one-third  of  his  whole  gang 
on  what  is  called  '*  the  pot ;"  i.  e.  food  prepared  and  dressed 
for  them  by  the  master ;  and  gave  the  following  reason  for  it. 
**  My  reason  for  feeding  so  many  out  of  the  pot,  was  a  direc- 
**  tion  given  to  the  overseers,  that  when  the  negroes  went  to 
''  their  breakfast  in  the  field,  if  any  negro  did  not  bring  some- 
''  thing  to  eatt  I  immediately  took  away  his  allowance,  and 
''  fed  him  from  the  pot.     Though  tlfe  quantity  of  provisions," 

*  Commons  Report  of  1790,  p.  297.  t  Ibid.  354. 
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he  added,  **  they  got  from  being  fed  from  the  pot,  was  much 
*^  more,  yet  it  was  a  disgrace  to  them,  and  they  disUked  it  ex- 
**  ceedingly,  as  they  conceived  themselves  treated  like  new 
*'  negroes.*  One-third  of  his  negroes,  therefore,  were  kept 
from  being  breakfastless  only  by  this  humane  but  extraordinary 
expedient. 

I  do  not  wish  my  readers  to  infer  from  these  authorities, 
strong  and  various  though  they  are,  that  the  field  negroes 
always,  or  very  generally,  work  fasting  through  the  day,  and 
that  their  supper  after  their  dismission  from  the  labours  of  the 
field  is  their  only  meal.  Their  oppression,  in  respect  of  food, 
will  be  a  separate  subject  of  discussion  in  a  subsequent 
chapter ;  and  it  well  then,  I  doubt  not,  appear  to  the  convic- 
tion of  my  readers,  that  in  many,  or  most  of  the  colonies,  if 
they  eat  more  than  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  must  be 
very  sparingly  indeed ;  at  least,  where  they  wholly  or  chiefly 
depend  on  the  master's  weekly  allowances  for  support.  I 
have  cited  these  colonial  testimonies  here,  only  lest  un- 
informed readers  should  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  meal- 
time respites  being  diverted  from  their  nominal  use,  and  being 
periods  of  actual  labour,  well  attested  though  we  have 
seen  the  fact  to  be,  by  the  apologists  of  the  system.  I  feel 
myself  warranted  by  so  many  concurrent  and  unexceptionable 
authorities,  to  affirm,  what  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  though 
the  practice  as  to  breakfasts  varies  in  different  colonies,  and 
on  different  estates  in  the  same  colony,  the  dinner  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  everywhere  dispensed  with ;  but  whether  from 
choice  or  necessity,  my  readers  will  be  better  enabled  to  judge, 
when  informed  of  the  ordinary  practice  as  to  the  supply 
and  preparation  of  food.  Meantime  let  us  return  to  that  im- 
portant topic,  the  hours  of  daily  labour. 

Hitherto  I  have  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  la- 
bours of  the  slaves  out  of  crop-time  may,  in  a  proper  and 
strict  sense,  be  said  to  begin  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  end 
at  seven  in  the  evening,  according  to  the  alleged  effect  of  the 
limitations  in  the  colonial  meliorating  acts,  to  which,  as  we 
are  assured  by  the  legislators  who  made  them,  and  by  the 
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recitals  and  averments  of  the  acts  themselves,  the  practice 
conforms. 

But  what,  by  the  express  purview  of  these  laws,  is  the 
work  to  which  the  limitations  apply  ?  It  is  only  actual  Ic" 
hour  in  the  field ;  in  other  words,  that  work  which  the  col- 
lected gang  performs  under  the  drivers,  from  the  morning 
master  to  the  evening  dismissal,  which  is  limited,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  fourteen  hours,  with  intervals  of  two  hours  and  a 
half.  They  are  not  sooner  or  later  to  be  "  compelled  to  any 
"  manner  of  fi^ldr^work,  except  in  the  crop-season." 

Are  the  remaining  ten  hours  and  a  half  of  the  twenty-four, 
then^  noon-work  excepted,  times  of  rest  or  repose  ?  Clearly 
not;  for  before  the  morning* work  can  begin,  the  negroes 
must  be  roused  from  their  sleep,  and  **  turned  out,*'  as 
it  is  called,  from  their  huts ;  and  every  individual  must 
proceed  to,  and  assemble  at  the  spot,  however  distant,  of  ap- 
pointed work.  Many,  no  doubt,  to  avoid  the  peril  of  tardiness, 
arrive  before  the  rest ;  for  there  the  driver  stands  with  his 
whip,  to  inflict  instant  flagellation  on  those  who  come  too  late ; 
and  if  the  gang  is  to  be  put  in  line  at  five  o'clock,  the  bell, 
or  conch-shell,  or  far-resounding  whip,  variously  used  to 
awaken  the  slaves,  must  give  their  awful  summons  long 
before.  The  cane-piece  where  they  are  to  be  worked  for 
the  day,  may  be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  huts;  sometimes 
on  large  estates  from  one  to  two  miles ;  and  very  commonly 
they  have  a  steep  hill  to  ascend ;  for  most  estates,  at  least  in 
the  smaller  islands,  range  from  the  sea  side  or  low  grounds,  to 
a  considerable  height  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill  or  mountain  ; 
and  the  cluster  of  houses  called  the  negro-houses,  is  commonly 
placed  in  the  lower  situations,  near  the  manager's  house  and 
the  works.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  a  probable  calculation, 
that  an  hour,  or  nearly  that  time,  must  intervene  on  an  average 
between  the  rousing  the  negroes  from  their  sleep,  and  their 
setting  to  work  in  the  field. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  so  assiduous  are  the  planters  that  the 
work  should  begin  as  soon  as  there  is  light  enough  for  the 
purpose,  that  the  bell  or  other  call  is  always  sounded  at  the 
earliest  peep  of  dawn ;  nay  often  still  sooner,  as  may  sufii- 
ciently  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Collins. 

"  In  turning  out  in  the  morning,*'  says  that  long-expe- 
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rienced  planter^  "  it  is  usual  to  prepare  your  negroes  by  the 
"  morning  bell,  which  by  the  carelessness  of  the  watchman, 
"  or  by  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  light  of 
**  the  moon^  and  the  first  approach  of  morning,  is  rung  an 
"  hour  or  two  earlier  than  it  ought  to  be.  This  you  should 
'*  prevent,  by  directing  it  not  to  be  rung,  until  the  twilight  is 
**  very  well  ascertained."* 
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Two  very  recent  authorities  may  suffice  to  shew  that  the  negroes  are 
still  called  out  before  day-break.  The  first  is  a  work  called  Marfy, 
or  a  Planter's  Life  in  Jamaica,  anew  publication  on  the  colonial  side, 
in  the  catching  form  of  a  novel.  Should  my  right  to  quote  him  as 
an  antagonist  be  doubted,  I  refer  to  his  sixteenth  chapter,  in  which  the 
novellist  drops  his  mask,  and  appears  in  his  true  cliaracter,  as  a  serious 
and  zealous  apologist  of  slavery,  and  champion  of  the  colonial  cause. 
From  his  graphic  delineations  of  scenery  and  manners,  no  man  who  has 
seen  the  West  Indies  will  doubt  of  his  having  been  resident  there. 

When  describing  his  hero's  initiation  in  the  duties  of  a  plantation  book- 
keeper, he  says :  — 

'^  Next  morning  Marly  was  awakened  out  of  a  dream  of  delight,  &c., 
*'  by  the  firing  of  the  driver's  whip  ;" — **  he  started  from  his  bed,  but  dwf  had 
"  not  yet  glimmered  from  the  East,^*  (p.  62.)  Again  —  "  Next  morning, 
**  before  day  broke,  the  firing,  or  smacking,  of  the  driver*s  whip  awakened 
*'  Marly,  when  he  started  from  his  pillow,"  &c.  (p.  49.) 

The  other  recently  published  authority  to  which  I  refer,  is  no  novel ; 
but  that  grave  defence  of  slavery  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Dtoarris^  which  I 
have  before  cited,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Henry  Gotdbum, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  "  It  is  said,"  observes  Mr.  Dwarris,  "  that 
**  the  slaves  begin  their  toil  before  day ;  and  the  assertion  is  true  ;  but  in 
**  such  a  climate,  it  is  no  hardship  to  begin  their  work  in  the  cool  of  the 
**  morning.  It  ought,"  he  adds,  "  in  common  candour,  at  the  same  time, 
*^  to  have  been  stated,  that  in  the  countries  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
*'  all  classes  rise  at  gunfire ;  t.  e.  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning."  (p.  17.) 

A  modest  appeal  to  candour  this,  no  doubt  1  The  whites  certainly  do, 
in  general,  rise  very  early,  especially  if  careful  of  their  health;  but  it  is  to 
enjoy  the  cool  air,  and  to  take  exercise  before  the  sun  rises ;  not  to  increase 
the  length  of  daily  toil.  As  to  the  field-negroes,  they  are  so  far  from  being 
called  out  before  day,  for  health  or  comfort,  that  Dr.  Collins,  and  all 
other  authorities  on  the  subject,  notice  their  great  sensibility  to  sufferings 
from  cold,  and  regard  the  chilling  effects  of  their  being  turned  out  long 
before  sun-rise,  as  one  great  source  of  their  diseases.  If  this  candid  writer 
thinks  it  humane  to  work  negroes  in  the  earliest  dawn  because  it  is  cold, 
his  abhorrence  of  the  intolerable  long-continued  toils  they  ar6  afterwards 
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Another  extract  from  Mr.  De  La  Beche,  will  shew  that  the 
poor  weary,  and  drowsy  slave,  is  likely  not  to  demur  at  the 
rousing  call,  however  premature ;  but  to  spring  from  his  pallet 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  plantation  bell  or  whip,  and  make  all 
haste  to  the  field. 

''  It  is  much  to  be  regretted/'  he  says,  ^^  that  considerable 
"  marttneti«n  exists  on  some  properties,  with  regard  to  the 
**  time  when  the  negroes  ought  to  assemble  in  the  morning. 
"  Then  it  is  that  the  negroes  suffer  most  from  the  driver's 
"  whip ;  for  he  unfortunately  can  on  his  own  authority  in- 
''  flict  punishment  on  tiiose  who  are  not  in  time.'""' 

Not  a  few  of  the  colonial  witnesses  and  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  subtract  an  hour  at  least  from  the  morning's 
field-work,  by  representing  its  commencement  to  be  at  six 
o'clock,  instead  of  five  ;  but  in  a  way  inconsistent  not  only 
with  what  I  have  shown  to  be  the  actual  practice,  but  with 
astronomical  and  geographical  truth. 

*'  About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,^'  said  one  of  them, 
**  which  is  generaUif  about  day-light,  the  wh(de  gang  are  ex- 
"  pected  to  appear  in  the  field  ;  the  Ust  was  then  called  over, 
''  and  absentees  were  marked  down."f 

**  With  respect  to  the  hours,"  said  another,  ''the  negroes  are 

generally  called  into  the  field  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  about 

datim  of  day,  which,  in  a  latitude  where  the  days  and  nights 
**  are  so  nearly  equal,  is  genemlly  about  six  o'clock  ."j: 

On  the  same  physical  premises  it  was  of  course  added,  that 
day-light  ended  at  six,  and  that  the  slaves  remained  no  later 
in  the  field ;  and  some  of  the  colonial  writers  I  think  arraigned 
the  abolitionists  of  having  asserted,  what  the  laws  of  nature 
made  imposoible,  when  they  stated  the  true  daily  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  the  field-work. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  first  Jamaica  Conso- 


subjected  to  in  that  broiling  climate  through  the  day,  ought  surely  to  exceed 
my  own.  But  I  quote  him  only  for  the  fact.  As  it  is  true  that  '*  the 
"  slaves  still  begin  their  toil  before  daylight,**  they  must  of  course  he  still  roused 
and  turned  out  before  the  first  peep  of  dawn. 

*  Notes  on  the  present  Condition  of  the  Slaves  in  Jamaica,  p.  19. 
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lidation  Act  disposed  for  ever  of  this  part  of  the  controversy. 
In  making  five  and  seven  the  morning  and  evening  limits  of 
field-work  out  of  crop-time,  x.  e,  in  a  season  comprising  the 
shortest  days,  and  stating  that  this  was  conformable  to  gene- 
ral custom,  it  should  have  put  an  end  both  to  the  astronomi- 
cal and  practical  question. 

But  the  champions  of  slavery  are  far  too  stout  to  quail 
under  such  knock-down  blows,  whether  given  by  their  foes 
or  fellow-combatants;  and  they  now  again  with  all  their  pris- 
tine intrepidity  attempt  to  cut  off  two  hours  from  the  day,  in 
order  to  reduce  by  the  same  amount  the  actual  labour  of  the 
slaves.  The  courageous  Mr.  McQueen  assures  us,  in  what  he 
calls  *' a  plain  and  undeniable  statement,  that  the  dat/s  and 
^'  nights  in  our  West  India  islands  are  so  nearly  equal,  that 

the  difference  is  not  worth  taking  into  account,  and  may 

be  taken  at  twelve  hours  each;^'*  from  which  and  other  pre- 
mises, equally  undeniable,  he  concludes,  and  expressly  asserts, 
that  "  no  negro  out  of  crop  works  above  nine  hours J^ 

Though  this  writer  is  so  strongly  accredited  to  us  by  all  the 
colonies,  that  his  voice  may  be  fairly  considered  as  theirs,  I 
might  probably  leave  him  here  to  settle  the  small  difference 
of  two  hours  and  a  half  between  himsielf  and  his  munificent 
patrons,  the  legislators  of  Jamaica,  if  this  revival  of  ex- 
ploded fictions  stood  on  his  authority  alone.  But  the  Coun- 
cil of  Barbadoes,  in  a  nearly  cotemporary  Report,  has  stated, 
that  '^  the  slaves  do  not  work  more  than  nine  hours  for  the  day 
"  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  days  are  short,  and  nine 
**  hours  and  a  halfvrhen  the  days  are  long ;"  from  which  re- 
ference to  the  length  of  days,  and  the  near  correspondence 
with  Mr.  M'Queen's  conclusion,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed, 
that  his  **  undeniable^'  premises  were  in  view,  and  tacitly  as- 
sumed by  that  honourable  Board.f 

The  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  also,  in  the  latest  report  it  has 
favoured  us  with  on  this  subject  of  slave  labour,  has  reduced 
its  amount  out  of  crop,  not  i^ndeed  to  nine  hours,  but  to  ten, 
notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  its  renewed  and  still  subsist- 
ing law. 


*  West  India  Colonies,  p.  257. 

f  Printed  Report  of  the  Council  of  Barbadoes,  1824,  p.  108. 
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''  Although  by  the  consolidated  slave  law,  the  master  may 
**  call  for  fourteen  hours'  labour  in  the  field,  deducting  one 
^*  half  hour  for  breakfast,  and  two  hours  for  dinner,  leaving 
"  of  course  eleven  hours  and  a  half  for  work ;  yet  in  practice, 
'^  the  time  for  labour  in  summer  is  one  hour,  and  in  winter 
"  two  hours,  less  than  might  be  exacted  by  law ;  so  that  the 
''  labourer  only  works  on  an  average  ten  hours  daily,  and  has 
"  fourteen  Jor  meals,  relaxation,  and  rest  J*  * 

How  remote  from  truth  the  last  clause  is,  my  readers  have 
been  already  enabled  to  judge  :  but  my  business  at  present  is 
with  the  field-work  under  the  drivers,  the  only  subject  of 
limitation ;  and  though  the  report  itself,  in  reducing  the  prac- 
tice to  ten  hours,  does  not  expressly  say  that  it  begins  and 
ends  with  the  daylight,  the  examinations  annexed,  and  re- 
ferred to,  shew  clearly  that  such  an  impression  was  meant  to 
be  conveyed ;  and  also  that  the  calculation  was  founded  on 
astronomical  data  grossly  erroneous,  though  less  so  than  those 
of  Mr.  M'Queen.  See  an  important  extract  from  those  exa- 
minations given  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  36-7,)  the  first  pa- 
ragraph of  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  place  again  here 
under  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

^'  As  to  the  hours  of  labour,  when  the  examinant  came  to 
''  the  island,  the  slaves  were  turned  out  full  one  hour  before 
"  day  J  and  kept  out  as  long  after  dark.  Their  breakfast  was 
'*  always  cooked  for  them,  and  they  were  allowed  half  an 
"  hour  to  eat  it,  and  two  hours  to  go  home  to  their  dinner. 
'*  As  the  length  of  the  days  on  an  average  through  the  year  in 
''  this  climate,  including  tmlight,  is  about  twelve  hours  and  a 
"  half  so  the  slave  then  worked  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty- 
'^  four.  At  present,  the  same  time  is  allowed  for  breakfast  and 
'^  dinner,  but  the  slaves,  as  far  as  examinant  sees,  are  only 
'^  required  to  work  in  the  field  in  daylights  and  consequently, 
**  they  work  only  ten  hours  in  the  twenty-four." 

I  will  not  suppose  the  respectable  witness  to  have  meant 
any  thing  unfair,  either  by  the  qualification,  *'  as  far  as  exami-- 
"  nant  sees,'*  or  by  his  changes  of  phraseology  in  the  two  sub- 
jects of  comparison,    from  **  turned  out,  and  kept  out,^*  to 


*  Printed  Papers  of  1816,    already  cited,)  p.  25, 
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*'  worked,  and  required  to  work  in  the  field,  ^  or  from  "  length 
"  of  the  days,'*  to  '*  daylight."  They  must  have  been  used 
respectively  in  the  same  sense,  or  the  comparison  would  be 
plainly  idle,  and  the  effect  wholly  deceptious. 

But  what  he,  and  the  Committee  in  adopting  his  calcula- 
tions, must  be  understood  to  mean,  is  this,  that  tb6  '^  length 
*'  of  the  day,  or  daylight,  including  the  twilight/'  is  on  an 
average  only  twelve  hours  and  a  half;  which  deducting  the 
allowance  of  two  hours  and  a  half  for  meal-times,  leaves  ten 
clear  hours  of  field-work ;  and  that  the  former  excess  arose 
from  the  working  an  hour  before  the  morning,  and  an  hour 
after  the  evening,  twilight. 

The  fallacy  here  lies  in  the  alleged  duration  of  the  twilight, 
which  th^  witness  rightly  and  expressly  included  in  the  day- 
light or  length  of  days ;  whereas  the  other  authorities  I  have 
cited  allow  for  it  nothing  at  all;  but  strangely  shorten  the  day 
to  the  time  that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  treat  all  the 
rest  as  night. 

Now,  though  it  is  true,  that  the  twilight  in  the  West  Indies 
is  much  shorter  at  all  seasons  than  here,  to  say  that  it  is  so 
short  on  a  medium,  or  at  any  season,  taking  the  morning  and 
evening  together,  as  not  to  make  a  very  considerable  and  for- 
midable addition  to  the  daily  labour  of  a  hard-worked  slave, 
would  be  a  proposition  equally  unfeeling  and  false. 

It  would  be  so,  even  were  the  daily  addition  no  more  than 
half  an  hour,  i.  e.  one  quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  twilight, 
according  to  this  strange  computation  ;  but  in  this  instance 
the  enormity  of  the  misrepresentations  I  have  to  combat,  may 
be  shewn  by  witnesses  who  can  neither  be  silenced  nor  tra- 
duced ;  even  those  of  whom  it  is  said,  *'  their  line  is  gone  out 
**  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 

world ;  and  that  there  is  no  speech  or  language  where  their 

voice  is  not  heard."  The  heavenly  luminaries  shall  prove 
for  me,  that  my  opponents,  to  extenuate  their  oppressions, 
have  wrested  from  the  tropical  day  a  sixth  pari  of  its  legiti- 
mate domains. 

As  to  the  time,  during  which,  on  an  annual  average  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon,  there  is  no  disagreement  between  us ; 
and  if  there  were,  I  could  not  suppose  any  of  my  readers  so 
ill-informed,  as  not  at  once  to  decide  it  for  themselves. '  The 
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average  time  is  just  twelve  hours.  Neither  can  it  be  necessary 
to  shew,  that  in  all  climates^  and  at  all  times,  the  morning 
and  evening  twilights  are  of  equal  duration.  The  only  point, 
therefore,  on  which  doubt  can  arise,  is  their  true  medium 
length,  taking  together  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Nowy  the  latitude  being  given,  (which  in  the  central  parts  of 
Jamaica  is  about  eighteen  degrees  north,  and  in  our  other 
islands,  too  near  that  parallel  to  be  worth  a  separate  calcula- 
tion,) many  of  my  readers  will  be  able  to  compute  the  true 
duration  of  twilight  for  themselves,  on  the  known  astronomical 
rule,  that  it  every  where  begins  in  the  morning  when  the  sun 
approaches  within  eighteen  degrees  of  the  horizon,  and  ends 
when  the  sun  has  dipped  eighteen  degrees  below  it,  in  the 
evening.  For  the  assistance  of  those,  who,  like  myself  are 
not  expert  mathematicians,  I  have  asked  the  favour  of  a  friends 
who  is  very  eminently  such,  to  calculate  for  me  what  is  the 
shortest,  and  what  the  longest  duration  of  twilight  in  latitude 
eighteen  north,  at  different  seasons  ;  and  to  compute  from  them 
its  medium  duration  throughout  the  year.  He  has  kindly  done 
so ;  and  having  submitted  his  solutions  of  those  problems  to 
another  friend,  celebrated  for  his  mathematical  skill,  who  has 
confirmed  them,  I  can  safely  vouch  for  their  accuracy,  as  con- 
tained in  a  note  below.* 

The  general  result,  it  will  be  seen,  is  that  instead  of  the 
twilight  being  on  an  average  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long,  so  as 

*  The  shortest  twilight  in  18  deg.  north,  is  when  the  sun's  declination 
is  2  deg.  24  min.  south,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  days  before  the  vernal  and  a 
few  days  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  the  13th  March,  and  29th  Sep- 
tember. It  then  commences  at  11  minutes  before  five  in  the  morning,  and 
the  sun  rises  at  3  min.  after  6.  Consequently  its  duration  is  1  hour  and  14 
min.,  and  that  of  the  morning  and  evening  taken  together,  2  hours  and 
28  min. 

The  longest  twilight  in  the  same  latitude,  viz.  at  the  summer  solstice, 
June  20th,  is  1  hour  and  25  min. ;  for  it  begins  at  3  min.  after  4,  and  the 
sun  rises  at  28  min.  after  5. 

The  medium  duration  from  29th  September  to  13th  March,  is  1  hour,  17i 
min.  morning  and  evening,  or  together  2  hours,  35  min. 

The  medium  from  13th  March  to  the  29th  Septamber,  is  1  hour,  19i  min. 
morning  and  evening,  or  2  hours,  39  min.  daily. 

The  medium  duration  throughout  the  year,  is  1  hour  and  18  min.  morn- 
ing and  evening,  or  2  hours.  36  min.  daily. 
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to  make  the  length  of  the  day,  both  twilights  included,  only 
twelve  hours  and  a  half;  it  is,  when  shortest,  one  hour  and 
fourteen  minutes,  and  on  a  medium,  one  hour  and  eighteen 
minutes ;  and  taking  the  morning  and  evening  together,  two 
hours  and  thirty-six  minutes ;  making  the  average  length  of 
the  days  two  hours  and  thirtynsix  minutes  throughout  the 
year.    The  difference,  consequently  is  about  five  to  one. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  Jamaica  Report,  in  the  passage 
extracted,  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  twilight  with  astrono- 
mical correctness ;  but  had  in  view  only  such  a  portion  of  it 
as  gives  light  enough  for  the  labours  of  the  field ;  I  reply,  that 
this  explanation  cannot  be  offered  for  those  who  rejected  the 
twilight  altogether,  as  most  of  the  West  India  witnesses  and 
writers  have  done,  speaking  of  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four 
as  night;  nor  could  any  impossibility  of  turning  out  or  working 
the  slaves  in  even  the  faintest  twilight,  have  been  in  contem- 
plation by  the  Jamaica  examinants  and  reporters,  since  we 
are  told  by  them,  ''  that  it  was  formerly  done  during  a  full 
"  hour  in  the  dark."  But  I  desire  not  to  quarrel  with  my 
opponents  about  terms  ;  and  am  ready  to  give  them  the  full 
benefit  of  any  possible  explanation,  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

I  admit  that  some  portion  of  the  twilight,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  morning,  and  previous  to  its  termination  in 
the  evening,  is  but  a  scarcely  discernible  glimmering,  and  a 
larger  portion  of  it  but  a  medium  between  clear  light  and 
darkness ;  though  I  cannot  admit  that  the  utmost  faintness  of 
its  light  forms  a  necessary  obstacle  to  field-work,  still  less  to 
the  turning  out  the  slaves  from  their  huts,  or  their  proceeding 
to  the  often  distant  place  of  labour ;  for  this,  as  has  already  been 
shewn,  would  be  untrue,  and  inconsistent  with  what  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  or  what  is  equally  conclusive,  to  have  for- 
merly been,  the  practice.  Dr.  Collins,  too,  did  not  caution  his 
brother  planters  against  an  impossible  fault,  when  he  advised 
them  not  to  turn  out  their  slaves  before  the  twilight  was  well 
ascertained ;  or  untruly  allege  that  the  bell  was  sometimes 
rung  for  that  purpose  an  hour  or  two  before  even  the  first 
approach  of  morning  \*  nor  will  Mr,  Dwarris  be  supposed 

*  See  supra,  p.  106. 
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to  have  falsely  magnified  a  hardship  be  wished  to  extenuate, 
in  telling  us  that  the  slaves  still  "  begin  their  toil  before  day/'* 
I  will  nevertheless  suppose,  for  argument  sake,  that  there 
is  a  portion  of  twilight,  during  which  the  slaves  cannot  have 
light  enough  either  to  work  nor  walk  by ;  or  what  will  serve 
as  well,  I  wiU  suppose  that  the  planters  voluntarily  abstain 
from  compelling  them  to  do  so,  when  the  light  is  not  clear 
enough  for  every  species  of  agricultural  labour  known  in  this 
country. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  proportion  of  die  twilight  in  that  degree 
obscure,  cannot  be  ascertained  like  the  duration  of  the  whole, 
by  mathematical  demonstration.  It  can  be  known  only  by 
experience ;  and  experience  in  a  climate  like  our  own,  where 
clouds  and  rain,  or  fogs  and  mist^so  generally  darken  the 
morning  and  evening  atmosphere,  and  are  rarely  absent  from 
the  skirts  of  the  horizon,  when  the  sun  nearly  approaches  or 
actually  surmounts  it,  can  teach  us  little  or  nothing  in  respect 
of  such  a  climate  as  that  of  our  West  India  islands,  where  the 
sun  commonly  rises  and  sets  with  cloudless  splendour,  and 
every  twilight  ray  that  precedes  his  appearance,  or  follows  his 
descent,  is  shot  upwards  into  an  atmosphere  so  clear  as  to  lose 
none  of  its  reflection  and  luminous  effect.  All  we  can  with 
certainty  infer  is,  that  whatever  proportion  the  adequate  de- 
gree of  crepuscular  light,  bears  to  the  inadequate  in  England, 
that  proportion  must  be  in  a  very  high  degree  greater  in  the 
West  India  islands. 

But  there  are  means  by  which  we  may  satisfactorily  arrive 
at  some  approximation  to  the  truth,  without  departing  from 
my  rule  of  using  alone  the  evidence  of  colonial  opponents. 
I  shall  be  able  at  least  to  shew,  that  statements  which  reduce 
the  twilight,  even  supposing  what  I  have  called  adequate  twi- 
light only  was  meant,  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  extrava- 
gantly wide  of  the  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  the  same  report  which  tells  us  that  the 
slaves  work  only  in  "  dai/'Ught/*  which  of  course  could  be 
meant  to  comprise  adequate  twilight  only,  tells  us  elsewhere 
that  the  hours  of  labour  still,  are  those  limited  by  the  Conso- 
lidation law.     The  Honorable  James  Steivart,  Esq.  a  proprie- 

*  See  supra,  p.  106. 
VOL.  II.  1 
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tor,  thirty  years  resident  in  the  island^  and  member  of  the 
Assembly,  being  interrogated  as  to  improvements  within  that 
period,  in  respect  of  food,  clothing,  hours  of  labour,  and 
punishment,  answered  as  to  all  but  labour,  in  a  way]that  shewed 
him  to  have  been  suiEciently  well-disposed  to  do  credit  to  the 
existing  system,  and  to  bring  forward  every  assignable  im- 
prxyvement  within  his  long  experience ;  but  in  respect  of  the 
point  in  question,  his  woi*ds  are,  "  The  hours  of  labour  are  re- 
gulated by  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law,  to  which  examinant 
b^s leave  to  refer  the  Committee;  and  he  believes  the  slaves  are 
aUfywed  fully  the  time  prescribed  by  it  for  refreshment  and 
«  restr  * 

I  will  not  stop  to  shew  how  decidedly  the  Committee  and 
the  House  were  here  defeated  by  their  own  witness  on  the 
substantive  point,  the  alleged  abatement,  in  practice,  of  two 
hours  per  diem,  out  of  the  statutable  time  ;  which  other  wit- 
nesses also  in  the  same  examinations  manifestly  overthrew ;  t 
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*  Printed  Report,  p.  96. 

f  Two  other  eminent  and  long  resident  proprietors,  Mr.  Graham  and 
Mr,  Richards,  while  supporting  the  Committee's  proposition  as  to  the  di- 
minution of  labour  from  12  to  10  hours,  attempted  to  make  it  out,  not  by 
any  change  in  the  time  of  commencing  and  ending  labonr  in  the  field,  to 
which  alone  the  Act  relates,  but  in  very  different  ways. 

The  former  (p.  56,)  expressly  says,  "  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour, 
**  those  of  ABLE  people  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  when  he  came  to  the 
**  island  ;''  that  is,  froin  day-light,  which  in  this  climate  is  generally  from  five 
"  to  six  in  the  morning,"  &c.  (adopting  in  part  the  sidereal  errors  here  in 
question.)  But  he  adds,  "  the  weakly  people  and  children  are  indulged,  both 
''  as  to  the  time  of  going  to  work  in  the  morning,  after  dinner,  and  in  leav- 
"  ing  off  work  in  the  evening ;  the  average  time  that  the  able  people  work 
"  will  therefore  be  about  ten  hours  in  the  twenty-four."  (It  is  obvious  that 
the  word  ^'  able"  in  the  last  clause  must  be  expunged,  in  order  to  make  the 
testimony  either  intelligible  or  consistent  with  itself.  It  is  perhaps  an  error 
of  the  press.) 

Here,  the  resort  is  to  cast  into  an  average  with  the  full  labours  of  the 
adults,  the  particular  indulgences  of  the  children  and  weakly  slaves;  but  to 
their  case,  this  controversy  as  to  the  time  of  field-labour  does  not  at  all  re- 
late ;  and  there  doubtless  never  was  a  time  when  some  abatements  were  not 
unavoidably  made  in  their  favour.  Supposing  them  now  spared  more  than 
formerly,  the  improvement  is  no  ease  to  the  adult  and  able  slaves.  In  tak- 
ing such  weak  and   irrelevant  ground,  the  witness  shewed  that  he  was 
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for  my  business  at  present  is  only  to  rescue  the  day-light  from 
the  amputations  attempted  by  the  reporters,  and  my  other 
antagonists. 

If  the  hours  of  labour  are  the  same  that  were  prescribed  by 
the  Act,  then  field-work  commences  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  ends  at  seven  in  the  evening ;  consequently  is  carried  on 
during  such  a  portion  of  the  twilight  as  amounts  on  an  aver- 
age to  two  hours ;  for  the  sun  is  so  long  on  an  average  below 
the  horizon,  between  those  points  of  limitation.  Either  then, 
what  I  have  called  an  "  adequate  twilight,"  exists  an  hour 
morning  and  evening,  making  two  hours  daily  ;  or  the  work 
goes  on  during  that  fainter  degree  of  crepuscular  light,  which 
the  report,  and  the  other  authorities  I  am  combating,  call 


aware  of  no  better  on  which  his  calculation  or  estimate  of  ten  hours  could 
be  imstained. 

Mr,  Richards  took  another  course.  He  said,  the  slaves,  when  he  first  came 
to  the  island  (thirty-four  years  before),  worked  two  hours  more  than  now; 
but  instead  of  shewing  any  such  deduction  from  the  legal  standard,  accord- 
ing to  the  assertion  of  the  Committee,  his  statements,  the  usual  fallacy  as 
to  the  length  of  day  excepted,  shew  like  Mr.  Graham's,  that  the  present 
practice  corresponds  with  that  standard ;  and  he,  like  Mr.  Harris,  finds  the 
improvement,  in  ascribing  to  the  former  planters  the  having  worked  their 
slaves  fall  one  hour  before,  and  one  hour  after  the  day ;  not  however,  in  the 
cane  pieces,  but  in  ^  making  dung  and  carrying  out  grrnsy**  (p.  Tl.)  Whe- 
ther such  employments  are  now  included  in,  or  added  to  the  statutable  time 
of  Jieldr-laboury  my  readers  will  hereMter  be  enabled  to  judge. 

Thus  we  have  the  same  proposition,  that  the  hours  of  labour  have  been 
reduced  to  ten,  maintained  in  the  same  report,  from  four  different  sets  of  pre* 
mises,  all  as  irreconcilable  with  each  other,  as  with  the  truth  of  the  case : — 
the  Committee  dashingly  strikes  out  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  legal  stand- 
aid,  by  an  alleged,  but  unspecified  voluntary  remission :  one  of  its  witnesses 
dropping  that  standard,  and  substituting  for  it  the  limits  of  day-light,  finds 
the  improvement  in  ascribing  to  former  practice  two  hours  of  field-work 
by  night ;  another  finds  it  on  the  same  premises,  except  that  it  is  not  field- 
work,  but  nightly  dung  making  and  grass  carrying,  that  were  the  former  sub- 
jects of  excess ;  and  a  third,  expressly  admitting  the  hours  of  labour  to  be 
uQchanged,  contends,  *  that  as  the  children  and  feeble  fu:e  spared,  their  less 
share  of  labour  should  be  taken  into  average  with  the  full  time  of  the  adults. 
They  all  however  more  or  less  eke  out  the  measure  of  alleged  improvement 
by  detracting  from  the  length  of  day-light. 

I  have  not  made  a  partial  selection  of  these  witnesses,  I  have  quoted  all 
who  spoke  with  any  specification,  either  as  to  the  reduction  of  labour,  o  its 
actual  periods. 

1  2 
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night  or  darkness.  On  either  supposition,  my  opponents  are 
short  in  their  reckoning  of  daily  labour,  some  by  two  hours, 
and  all  by  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  on  the  former 
supposition,  we  have  found  the  proportion  we  were  in  quest 
of;  for  the  medium  of  true  astronomical  twilight  being  one 
hour  and  eighteen  minutes  morning  and  evening,  we  have  to 
strike  off  from  each  only  eighteen  minutes,  or  thirty-«ix  for 
the  whole  day,  and  the  rest,  being  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
one,  will  be  a  crespuscular  light  adequate  to  all  the  labours  of 
the  field. 

But  as  my  opponents  may  perhaps  shift  their  ground, 
choosing  the  other  alternative,  and  admitting  that  now,  as  here- 
tofore, the  slaves  work  in  what  they  call  darkness,  I  will  offer 
another  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  in  question. 
At  what  time  do  free  persons  in  the  West  Indies  rise  to  their 
ordinary  employments;  whether  without  doors  or  within  ? 

Here  also,  fortunately,  I  have  hostile  testimony  of  no  mean 
authority  for  my  purpose.  Mr.  Dwarris  has  told  us  that "  aL 
"  classes  rise  at  gun-fire y  i.  e.five  o^ clock  in  the  mojTung,*'*  and  he 
claims  the  admission  of  it  from  us  anti-slavery  writers,  as  due 
"  in  common  candour^^  to  his  side  of  the  question.  It  would 
certainly  be  highly  uncandid  in  me  not  to  allow  the  claim ;  for 
I  well  remember,  that  as  often  as  I  slept  near  enough  to  a  fort 
to  hear  the  morning-^un,  I  was  awoke  by  that  loud  summons, 
if  not  previously  roused  by  the  plantation  bells  ;  and  that  all 
classes  of  free  persons,  the  very  indolent  excepted,  then  rise, 
I  am  far  from  disputing.  I  could  not,  indeed,  have  affirmed 
with  certainty  from  my  own  recollection,  whether  the  gun  was 
uniformly  fired  at  five,  or  whether  it  was  not  a  little  earlier  or 
later,  when  the  centinel  perceived  the  first  glimmering  of  twi- 
light in  the  east ;  but  I  doubt  not  Mr.  D.'s  statement  is  correct ; 
and  will  therefore  assume  that  five  is  invariably  the  true  time 
of  the  morning-gun.  To  me  it  was  like  a  warning  voice  to 
take  care  of  my  health  and  life ;  for  without  the  use  of  all  the 
horse  exercise  that  the  twilight  permitted,  my  constitution 
would  not  have  endured,  that,  to  me,  most  enervating  climate 
for  eleven  years,  or  a  fifth  part  of  that  term,  finding  as  I  did 


♦  See  Note  on  p.  106-7,  supra. 
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more  annoyance  than  benefit  from  exercise^  except  when  the 
san  was  below  the'horizon.  Had  the  twilights  been  as  short 
as  the  planters  now  pretend,  I  should  have  escaped  their  pub- 
lic enmity,  and  the  poor  slaves  would  have  lost  a  stedfast, 
though  hitherto,  alas!  very  unsuccessful  advocate;  for  aquar* 
ter  of  an  hour  would  hardly  have  sufficed  for  taking  the  cold 
bath,  which  I  always  did  on  rising,  and  for  dressing  and  mount- 
ing my  horse.  I  should  therefore  have  had  no  morning  exercise 
at  all.  When  invoked  by  an  advocate  on  the  other  side,  I 
may  pardonably  thus  far  depart  from  the  rule  of  stating  nothing 
as  a  witness,  and  add  also  to  the  admission  claimed  from  me, 
the  following  facts ;  —  that  the  morning  twilight  was  long 
enough  in  general  to  afford  me  a  ride  of  several  miles  at  an 
easy  pace,  after  taking  the  cold  bath ;  yet,  the  slaves  were 
turned  out  from  their  huts  so  long  before  my  outset,  that  I 
generally  saw  them  at  their  work  in  the  cane-pieces  when 
passing;  and  cannot  recollect  once  hearing  the  plantation 
bells  after  I  left  my  bed.  If  I  ever  did,  it  must  have  been 
very  rarely.  Of  the  evening  twilight  I  made  the  same  use, 
from  the  same  necessity,  and  my  rides  were  then  often  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  final  close  of  daylight,  in  its  widest  sense ; 
yet  the  last  living  objects  which  I  had  light  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish in  my  way,  were  usually  negroes  carrying  on  their 
heads  bundles  of  grass  they  had  collected,  or  standing  with 
them  at  the  works  to  await  the  inspection  of  the  overseer  at 
the  evening  grass  throwing.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  prove 
that  the  potential  duration  of  work  after  the  setting,  must  be 
full  as  great  as  before  the  rising,  sun. 

Mr.  Dwarris  and  I  then  being, agreed,  that  all  classes  (by 
which  I  understand  him  to  mean,  all  who  are  free)  rise  at  five, 
if  not  earlier  '^for  what  purposes  do  they  rise  so  early  1  Of  course 
not  for  the  pleasure  of  dressing  in  the  dark,  or  by  candle 
light.  It  must  be  to  follow  their  various  occupations,  whe- 
ther active  or  sedentary  ;  for  the  exercise  of  which,  therefore, 
we  may  certainly  infer  there  is  day-light  enough  at  that  hour. 
Yet  as  the  sun  never  rises  earlier  than  twenty-eight  minutes 
after  five,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  three  minutes  after  six, 
and  on  an  average  at  six  o'clock,  there  could  be  no  such 
light  for  an  hour  on  a  medium,  and  for  about  half  an  hour 
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at  the  very  lowest  pointy  if  the  crepuscle  did  not  give  it.  It 
follows  then,  from  the  astronomical  data  which  I  have  fur- 
nished^  that  the  duration  of  the  adequate^  is  to  that  of  the 
entire  twilight,  upon  a  medium  as  sixty  to  seventy-eight, 
forming  little  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  At  the  equi- 
noxes, indeed,  that  proportion  would  not  give  adequate  light 
quite  so  early  as  five,  by  a  difference  of  about  five  minutes  ; 
but  this  is  a  difference  far  too  minute  to  prevent  our  taking, 
even  at  those  seasons,  five  o'clock  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
as  the  latest  commencement  of  adequate  day-light,  in  an  at- 
mosphere where  star-light  is  so  clear  that  the  planet  Venus 
often  casts  a  shadow  behind  an  object  opposed  to  it  The 
obvious  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  length  of  the  day, 
measured  by  the  duration  of  light,  is  for  every  practical  purpose, 
fourteen  hours  instead  of  twelve,  which  some,  and  twelve  and 
a  half,  which  others  of  my  opponents  assign  to  it. 

It  may  naturally  enough  be  supposed,  that  I  have  wasted 
my  own  time  and  that  of  my  readers,  by  reasoning  so  much 
at  large  for  the  sake  of  this  conclusion,  or  that  of  its  conx)- 
lary,  that  field-work  comprises  eleven  hours  and  a  half  of  the 
twenty-four,  after  the  repeated  admissions  of  both  by  the 
Jamaica  legislature ;  more  especially  when  I  add  the  recent 
and  impressive,  though  tacit  renewal  of  those  admissions  by 
the  same  authority.  I  mean  in  the  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Huskisson  when  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  Governor 
and  Assembly  of  that  Island,  on  the  disallowance  of  the  new 
Consolidation  Act  of  1826,*  by  which  the  old  and  still  exist- 
ing limitations  of  field-labour  were  meant  to  be  re-enacted ; 
for  though  the  assembly  applied  itself  elaborately  to  re- 
move the  other  objections ;  his  humane  stricture  on  the 
oppressive  duration  of  eleven  and  a  half  hours  of  daily  labour 
in  the  field,  is  passed  by  without  defence  or  notice.  No  man 
who  considers  the  object  and  general  spirit  of  those  papers, 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  if  the  Assembly  could  have 


*  See  the  printed  papers  presented  to  Parhament  by  His  Majesty's  com- 
mand  in  the  year  1828,  p.  4,  &c. 
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credibly  stood  by  its  own  pretences  of.  1815,  by  alleging  a 
voluntary  abatement  in  practice  of  two  hours,  or  one  hour 
and  a  half,  or  even  a  much  smaller  improvement,  the  credit 
of  it  would  have  been  eagerly  claimed.  It  may  seem  even 
that  I  might  have  safely  relied  on  Mr.  Dwarris's  admissions 
alone ;  considering  the  official  character  in  which  he  lately 
visited  the  Island,  and  that  he  is  both  a  Jamaica  planter,  and 
a  champion  of  the  colonial  cause. 

Certainly,  had  I  no  more  to  do  than  to  satisfy  considerate 
and  impartial  men,  my  labours  in  this,  abd  most  other  parts 
of  my  work,  might  have  been  safely  and  greatly  abridged.  But 
when  the  reader  considers  the  boundless  and  fatal  crednlity  with 
which  reiterated  colonial  impostures  on  these  subjects,  how- 
ever clearly  refuted,  have  been  received  by  a  large  part  of  the 
British  public  during  more  than  forty  years,  on  the  impos- 
ing authority  of  legislative  assemblies,  and  their  banded  par- 
tizans  among  us,  he  will  perhaps  feel  with  me  that  I  have  a 
double  duty  to  perform ;  not  only  to  establish  the  true  natnre 
of  the  case,  but  to  expose  the  fallacious  and  deceitful  cha- 
racter of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  hitherto  contro- 
verted and  disguised.  With  those  by  whom  parties  accused 
of  odious  oppressions,  are  heard  with  confidence  as  witnesses 
in  their  own  defence,  no  ordinary  impeachment  of  their  credit, 
I  admit,  is  likely  to  prevail.  It  may  be  in  vain  that  I  have 
in  a  hundred  instances  shewn  their  utter  contempt  of  fair 
dealing  and  truth,  by  citing  their  own  testimony  and  that 
alone  against  them  :  but  the  bold  fictions  last  exposed,  and 
the  means  of  their  exposure,  were  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind, 
that  if  not  fatal  to  the  future  credit  of  colonial  evidence  on 
these  subjects,  it  must  be  because  the  credulity  which  pa- 
tronizes their  bad  cause  has  no  possible  limit.  It  is  a  bold 
figurative  censure  sometimes  passed  on  a  man  who  disputes 
notorious  truth,  that  he  would  "  deny  the  light  of  day ;"  but 
my  antagonists  and  their  witnesses  have  literally  done  so. 
In  order  to  hide  the  true  measure  of  their  oppression,  the  light 
of  day  has  been  actually  and  seriously  denied.  During  two 
hours  of  the  twenty-four,  they  have  "put  darkness  for  tight, 
"  and  tight  for  darkness.''  It  was,  I  trust,  therefore,  no  waste 
of  time,  to  take  issue  with  them  on  this  point ;  and  invoke  not 
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only  their  own  evidence  and  their  own  records  as  usjial^  but 
the  sun  in  his  course  to  contradict  them. 

Having  thus,  I  trust,  precluded  all  rational  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  field-work  commences  in  practice  as  well  as  by  law, 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  ends  at  seven  in  the  evenings  I 
return  to  the  estimate  of  those  further  portions  of  time  which 
are  taken  from  sleep  and  from  rest,  before  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  the  daily  field-work,  and  after  its  termination. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  Dr.  CoUins's  advice  is  now  generally 
attended  to  in  practice,  and  that  the  bell  is  no  longer  rung^  or 
other  awakening  summons  given,  an  hour  or  two  prematurely, 
but  strictly  as  he  recommended,  when  the  twilight  is  very 
well  ascertained.     The  supposition  is  sufficiently  favourable ; 
for  though,  as  he  observes,  there  is  difficulty  in  avoiding 
errors  on  the  one  side,  there  can  obviously  be  little  or  none  on 
the  other ;  and  it  must  beat  the  peril  of  the  negroes  or  watch- 
men, or  both,  if  they  are  called  too  late  to  muster  at  the 
proper  place  and  time  ;  but  not  if  they  are  called  too  early. 
The  latest  moment  to  which  they  can  be  safely  allowed  to 
sleep  is  that  which  will  leave  them  time  to  put  on  their  clothes^ 
to  prepare  themselves  with  what  they  have  to  carry  to  the 
field  for  the  day,  and  to  walk  to  the  place  of  work,  at  what- 
ever part  of  the  estate  that  may  be.     The  time  necessary,  on 
an  average,  for  all  these  preliminary  occupations,  can  be  a 
subject  only  of  loose  conjectural  estimate;  but  that  half  an 
hour  or  more,  commonly  intervenes  between  the  coming  out 
of  all  the  individuals  from  their  huts,  and  their  general  muster 
in  the  field,  may  be  inferred  even  from  a  passage  in  "  the  West 
India  Colonies"  of  Mr.  McQueen ;  for  truth  sometimes  peeps 
through  a  crevice  in  the  most  finished  edifice  of  falsehood. 
This  writer,  who  has  the  inconceivable  confidence  to  deny  that 
the  driving  method  of  coercion,  a  practice  which  his  em- 
ployers still  resolutely  refuse  to  relinquish,  has  any  existence, 
and  to  rail  virulently  at  all  who  plead  for  its  abolition^  as 
liars  and  impostors,  affects  to  refute  us   by  the  following 
statement.      *'  The  persom  called  drivers,  so  Jar  from  driv 
"  ing  them   to   the  Jieldy  leave  their  houses,   and  reach    the 
**  places  where  they  are  to  u?ork,  at  least  half  an  hour  before  a 
**  single  negro  turns  out  or  approaches  the  place,*'  (p.  256.) 
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The  proposition  thus  strangely  contradicted  and  refuted 
was  in  words,  cited  I  believe  rrom  a  work  of  my  own,  viz. 
that  the  slaves  were  driven  **  to  their  worky  and  at  their  work" 
which  he  here  pretends  to  understand  as  if  it  meant  that  they 
were  dnven  from  their  huts  to  the  place  at  which  they  are 
mustered  before  the  work  commences ;  a  statement  that  would 
have  been  almost  as  absurd  as  most  of  those  by  which  Mr. 
McQueen  has  insulted  the  understandings  of  his  readers ;  for 
it  is  manifest  that  if  the  negroes  were  mustered  in  that  way, 
every  individual,  on  turning  out  from  his  hut^  must  have  a 
driver  behind  him  to  urge  him  forward.  There  must,  in  other 
words,  be  as  many  drivers  as  workmen.  It  was  a  miserable  sub- 
terfage,  worthy  of  himself,  to  ascribe  such  a  meaning  to  his  op- 
ponent. But  he  here  lets  out  in  part  the  truth  of  the  case,  by 
noticing^  for  his  deceitful  purpose,  the  precession  of  the  driver ; 
who  of  course  does  not  go  to  the  field  half  an  hour  before 
his  human  team,  merely  to  enjoy  a  soliloquy  prior  to  their 
arrival.  The  fact  is,  that  he  goes  there  as  soon  as  he  can 
after  the  bell-ringing,  in  order  to  give  the  second  call  with 
his  whip ;  thereby  indicating  the  spot  of  the  general  miister ; 
and  stays  there  to  note  the  times  of  the  successive  arrivals  of 
the  slaves,  which  vary  of  course  with  the  strength  or  speed 
of  each,  or  their  quickness  in  turning  out  from  their  huts, 
and  to  punish  on  the  spot^  those  who  arrive  too  late. 

Many  of  these  observations  as  to  the  morning  muster, 
apply  equally  to  the  evening  dismission  from  the  field,  the 
twilight  being  equal  in  duration  to  the  dawn. 

It  is  after  that  period  that  the  slaves,  when  not  taxed,  as 
we  shall  see  they  often  are,  with  further  work  for  the  mas- 
ter, have  to  "  plod  homeward  their  weary  way,"  from  the 
most  distant  part  perhaps  of  a  large  estate,  to  their  huts ; 
and  subsequently  to  provide  for  themselves  that  evening  meal, 
which  usually  supplies  to  them,  as  we  have  seen,  the  want  of 
a  dinner ;  and  to  provide  also  for  the  next  morning's  break* 
fast,  if  they  are  to  have  one. 

Strangers  to  the  case  cannot  easily  imagine  how  much, 
and  what  various  incidental  employment,  these  necessary 
duties  of  the  evening  involve.  The  negro,  be  it  again  remem- 
bered, though  he  may  be  a  husband  or  a  father,  has  no  wife 
or  children  at  home  to  prepare  his  meals  for  him  on  his  re- 
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turn  from  the  field ;  nor  has  he^  like  our  English  labourers^ 
money  to  lay  out,  and  a  baker's  or  chandler's  shop  to  go 
to,  where  he  can  buy  his  food  in  a  state  fit  for  immediate 
use. 

Even  where  provisions  are  supplied  to  him  from  the  plan- 
tation stores,  he  receives  them  in  a  state  neither  fit  for  eating, 
nor  for  any  culinary  process,  without  much  previous  prepara- 
tion. The  most  favourable  case  is  an  allowance  ofjhur,  or  corn 
meal ;  but  this,  though  leavened  bread  is  a  luxury  unknown 
to  him,  must  be  kneaded  of  course,  and  made  into  a  cake  or 
dumpling,  before  he  can  boil  or  bake  it.  The  articles  more 
commonly  served  out,  where  vegetable  food  is  allowed  by  tlie 
master,  is  unground  Guinea  or  Indian  com,  or  maize,  with 
their  homy  coats,  or  horse  beans  ;  *  and  upon  these  he  must 


*  I  must  not  here  anticipate  too  largely  the  subject  of  subsistence,  which 
properly  belongs  to  subsequent  chapter ;  but  as  these  statements  may  seem 
strange  to  many  of  my  readers,  I  subjoin  here  the  following  extracts:  — 
^  It  required/'  says  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  '^  one  thousand  busheb  of  Guinea 
"  corn  to  supply  the  negroes  during  the  year ;  the  average  crop  of  Guinea 
'^  com  on  the  estate  is  about  1400  bushels,  so  that  near  two-thirds  of  the 
'^  labour  expended  in  this  kind  of  cultivation  was  solely  for  tlieir  own 
"  benefit." — (Here  we  have  the  standing  fallacy,  that  raising  his  own  food 
is  for  the  slave's  benefit,  not  the  master's.)  **  It  used,"  adds  the  same 
writer,  *^  to  be  the  custom  to  giv«  every  negro  on  the  property  a  gaUon  of 
*'  Guinea  com  on  the  Sunday  momii^,  when  they  had  not  been  allowed  the 
*^  previous  Saturday  for  themselves ;  but  in  consequence  of  having  had 
every  Saturday  given  them  out  of  crop  during  the  last  year,  they  have 
not  asked,  and  consequently  have  not  received,  any  very  great  assistance 
^'  from  the  com  store.  About  sixty  persons,  consisting  of  invalids,  chil- 
dren, the  stock  keepers,  and  domestics,  receive  a  gallon  of  com  each  per 
week  all  the  year  round." — Notes,  &c,  p.  8,  9. 
These  are  the  words,  not  of  an  unfeeling  or  sordid,  but  of  a  liberal  and 
benevolent  planter,  in  his  account  of  the  management  of  his  own  estate  in 
Jamaica ;  where^  however,  I  understand  that  the  slaves  in  general  are  sup- 
plied with  no  provisions  except  a  few  salt  herrings  from  the  master's  store, 
but  depend  on  their  own  grounds  for  support.  If  they  are  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  worse  fed,  which  I  will  not  here  enquire,  their  evening  and  othtf 
labours  out  of  gang,  are  of  course  not  the  less. 

As  to  the  use  of  horse-beans  in  other  colonies,  I  give  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Collins : — '^  Horse-beans  are  given  to  the  negroes  on  many  estates 
"  in  the  Windward  Islands  for  their  allowance.  If  ground  into  flour,  or  bruised 
*'  in  a  mill, perhaps  no  great  objection  would  attend  their  use;  but  if  other- 
^*  wise,  they  are  an  execrable  food ; — for  as  it  would  be  troublesome  to  the 
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perform  the  process  of  trituration  how  he  may ;  for  no  mill  of 
any  kind  is  provided :  he  must  grind  or  pound  them  laboriously 
l)etween  such  large  stones  as  he  can  find  for  the  purpose, 
befc»re  he  can  knead  them  into  a  loaf  or  cake  for  the  fire  ;  but 
more  commonly,  as  appears  from  my  last  quotation,  is  con- 
tent to  boil  and  eat  diem  husks  and  all.  As  to  the  cassada 
or  manioc,  it  requires  both  to  be  dried  and  rasped,  or  grated 
into  meal,  before  any  further  preparation  of  it  us  food ;  but 
this,  with  calavansa  beans,  and  other  native  pulse  or  veget- 
ables, on  which  the  negroes  feed,  are,  I  apprehend,  very 
rarely  if  ever,  supplied  by  the  master.  They  belong,  there- 
fore, to  another  and  more  onerous  class  of  occupations,  the 
gathering  and  brining  from  the  provision  grounds,  such  arti- 
cles of  supply. 

But  these  are  by  no  means  all  the  incumbrances  on  the 
period  of  {H^tended  rest;  for  at  what  other  time  can  they 
collect  and  carry  home  the  wood  they  use  for  fuel,  or  the 
water  which  they  want  for  culinary  purposes,  and  to  allay 
their  thirst,  on  that  and  the  following  day  ? 

Comparatively  fortunate  is  the  poor  slave,  especially  in  the 
Leeward  Islands,  who  has  a  spring  of  water  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  his  hut;  and  a  great  majority  are  obliged  to 
resort  for  it  to  the  plantation  well  at  the  works,  where  it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  drawn  from  a  great  depth.  If  we  add 
to  these  particulars  of  daily  occurrence,  the  washing  and 
mending  their  clothes,  the  keeping  their  flimsy  huts  and 
their  working  tools  in  repair,  and  the  various  other  occasional 
occupations  that  naturally  fall  on  men  and  women  who  are  left 
iQ  all  such  matters  to  shift  for  themselves,  it  will  be  plain 

"  proprietor  to  dress  daily  so  many  of  them  as  would  serve  his  whole  gang, 
"  they  are  given  out  undressed ;  and  it  is  left  to  the  negroes  to  do  the  best 
"  they  can  with  them.  Now  beans  being  of  a  close  and  flimsy  texture, 
"  and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  time  and  cookery  to  prepare  them  for  the 
''  stomach,  and  your  negroes  having  very  little  of  either  to  spare,  they  are 
^  swallowed  half  boiled,  or  quite  raw ;  in  which  case  they  impart  about  aa 
'^  much  nourishment  to  the  body  as  so  many  bullets,''  &c.  He  adds,  '*  Aa 
"  the  negroes,  contrary  to  an  opinion  which  has  been  erroneously  enter-* 
"  tained,  are  generally  provided  with  very  bad  grinders,  a  great  part  of 
**  the  grain  which  is  used  for  their  diet  is  swallowed  whole,  and  rendered  in 
'*  the  same  state ;  of  course  it  is  eaten  to  little  purpose."  —  Practical  Rule», 
&c,  p.  97, 98. 
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that  much  time  must  be  wanted  to  supply  their  own  necessi- 
ties after  the  work  of  the  field  is  ended. 

It  is  by  no  means  universally  true^  however,  that  labour 
directly  and  unequivocally  for  the  master's  benefit,  even  out 
of  crop,  terminates  with  their  dismission  by  the  drivers. 

They  then  cease,  it  is  true,  to  work  in  gangj  the  crop  season 
excepted,  till  the  following  dawn ;  but  they  have  varioas 
evening  services  afterwards  to  perform  on  the  master's  ac- 
count, as  well  as  their  own ;  and  some  of  them  of  a  very 
onerous  kind. 

By  far  the  worst  of  these  solitary  labours,  is  the  tedious 
and  fatiguing  drudgery  of  grass-^king,  Mr.  Ramsay's  ac- 
count of  which  is  already  before  my  readers ;  and  I  have 
little  if  any  thing  to  add  to  it,  except  a  few  explanatory  re- 
marks ;  and  except  that,  as  I  waived  all  benefit  from  his  testi- 
mony, because  he  was  a  foe  to  slavery,  its  verity  remains  to  be 
proved. 

Here,  however,  a  distinction  must  be  pointed  out,  of  much 
real,  though  much  more  apparent  importance.  There  are 
colonies,  and  Jamaica  is  one  of  them,  in  which  this  practice, 
though  prevailing  extensively,  is  not  in  its  nature  so  onerous  as 
in  the  Leeward  Islands.  They  have  so  much  land  there  in  most 
plantations  unfit  for  the  growth  of  sug-ar,  or  on  which  there  are 
not  hands  enough  for  extending  to  the  utmost  that  most  profit- 
able species  of  agriculture,  that  most  planters  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  laying  out  artificial  grass  pieces  to  provide 
provender  for  their  horses,  mules,  and  other  working  cattle : 
and  many  of  them  have  also  penns  or  grazing  grounds,  where 
their  sheep  and  other  live  stock  feed  ;  whereas  in  St  Christo- 
pher, and  several  others  of  our  older  and  fully  settled  islands, 
almost  every  rood  of  land  capable  of  raising  exportable  pro- 
duce, has  long  since  been  avariciously  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose. 

Of  course,  therefore,  there  is  generally  speaking,  in  such 
colonies,  no  room  for  grass  pieces,  except  at  a  height  on  the 
mountain  ridges  too  distant  and  steep  for  cultivation,  and 
where  there  is  but  a  short  native  sward,  fit  only  for  a  few 
sheep  or  goats  to  browse  upon. 

A  consequence  calamitous  to  the  poor  slaves  is,  that  except 
in  crop-time,  when  the  cane-tops  serve    for  provender, .  the 
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horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  live  stock  of  every  kind,  not  even 
excepting  the  sheep  and  goats  on  most  estates,  are  fed  ex- 
clusively on  native  grass  and  weeds  plucked  stem  by  stem 
by  the  hands  of  the  negroes ;  and  which  they  are  obliged  to 
search  for  in  the  hedge-rows,  the  ranges*  the  fidlowed  cane- 
pieces,  and  the  steep  sides  of  deep  guts  or  ravines  by  which 
the  country  is  copiously  intersected. 

As  vegetation  in  that  climate  is  astonishingly  quick*  especi- 
ally in  the  rainy  season*  which  begins  about  the  close  of  the 
crop*  these  resources  in  general  are  much  more  copious  than 
might  be  supposed;  but  when  a  short  drought  occurs,  the 
slaves  are  often  obliged  to  ascend  high  into  the  mountain 
grounds  of  their  own  or  the  neighbouring  estates*  to  find  the 
ordinary  tale  of  grass ;  and  on  low-land  plantations,  many  of 
which  have  no  mountain  ground  at  all,  their  task  is  peculiarly 
laborious.  At  best  it  is  in  a  high  degree  oppressive ;  for  the 
daily  consumption  of  such  green  food  by  all  the  cattle  and 
live  stock  of  a  plantation  which  have,  generally  speaking* 
oat  of  crop-time  no  other  subsistence  whatever,  a  little  com 
imported  for  the  horses  excepted*  must  obviously  be  very 
great ;  and  there  is  not  a  handful,  or  scarcely  a  stalk  of  it, 
that  has  not  cost  a  stoop  to  some  weary  slave,  besides  long 
walks  in  its  collection. 

This  work  has  been  naturally,  but  most  inadequately  com- 
pared to  the  Egyptian  straw-gathering;  while  in  almost 
every  other  point,  that  ancient  bondage*  though  called  '^  an 
iron  yoke  and  a  furnace  of  affliction*"  affords  a  striking  con- 
trast, rather  than  a  pamllel*  to  the  slavery  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  time  allowed  for  this  tedious  labour  of  grass-picking 
in  the  Leeward  and  Windward  islands*  is,  first,  that  noon-tide 
interval*  not  less  falsely,  in  this  case,  called  a  respite*  than  a 
dinner-time*  and  all  the  twilight  that  remains  from  the  dimis- 
sion  in  the  evening,  to  the  "  grass-throwing,''  as  it  is  termed, 
the  true  close  of  the  daily  labour  for  the  master. 

Nor  is  this  final  process  of  very  shoit  duration ;  for  as  the 
individuals  of  the  gang  finish  their  respective  collection  of 
Buch  bundles  as  they  hope  may  pass  muster,  and  arrive  with 
them  at  the  homestall,  naturally  at  very  unequal  times*  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degrees  of  strength*  and  of  success 
in  their  wide-spread  individual  searches,  many  of  them  of 
course  must  wait  long  for  the  rest,  in  order  to  a  simultaneous 
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deliveiy  of  their  bundles^  at  the  same  plaee.  Yet  the  de- 
livery is  required  to  be  simultaneous ;  for  otherwise,  the  over- 
seer, to  whom  «the  important  duty  of  inspecting  the  bundles 
is  assigned,  might  have  to  stand  an  hour  or  more  in  the  sun, 
or  in  the  evening  dew,  or  in  the  rain,  to  pass  judgment  on 
every  slave,  as  he  successively  arrives.  That  judgment,  too, 
I  admit,  would,  sometimes  be  more  severe  than  it  is,  if  this 
practice  were  altered :  for  when  the  general  amount  of  grass 
is  thought  sufficient,  the  overseer  is  able  to  connive  a  little  at 
the  scanty  contribution  of  individuals,  who  plead  either  the 
ill  success  of  their  search,  or  fatigue,  or  ill  health,  to  excuse 
the  smallness  of  their  respective  bundles. 

The  practice  is,  that  when  all  the  slaves  have  arrived,  or 
are  thought  to  have  had  sufficient  time  for  the  purpose,  the 
driver,  who  always  attends  to  punish  delinquents  on  the  spot, 
draws  them  up  in  line,  each  having  his  or  her  bundle  or 
bundles  on  the  head ;  and  then  calls  out  the  overseer,  who 
goes  leisurely  along  the  line,  examining  every  load,  and  if 
satisfied,  simply  directs  it  to  be  thrown  down  on  the  general 
heap ;  but  if  not,  orders  the  instant  punishment  of  the  de- 
faulters, having  regard  to  the  degree  of  each  particular  de- 
ficiency. 

This  process  being  ended,  the  poor  slaves  may  retire,  to 
re-assemble  in  the  field  at  two,  if  it  be  in  the  afternoon  ;  or  if 
it  be  the  evening  grass-throwing,  to  prepare  that  meal  which 
their  luxury,  we  are  told,  makes  them  prefer  to  a  dinner. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  surmised,  that  they  have  rather  a  better 
reason,  than  luxurious  self-indulgence  for  declining  to  dine, 
especially  in  the  grass-picking  colonies,  when  dismissed  on  a 
distant  cane-piece  at  noon,  and  obliged  to  reappear  there,  at 
the  two-o'clock  muster,  under  pain  of  immediately  feeling 
the  smart  of  the  torturing  cart- whip. 

But  after  reading  Mr.  Ramsay's  account,  and  these  further 
illustrations  of  my  own,  neither  of  which,  by  my  agreement, 
are  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  the  reader  may  desire  to  see  them 
sufficiently  verified.  I  will,  therefore,  here  adduce  again, 
the  unimpeached  and  indisputable  testimony  of  Dr.  Col- 
lins. 

**  The  picking  of  grass,"  says  that  writer,  "  in  situations 
'^  where  it  is  most  abundant,  is  a  labour  more  felt  and  regretted 
'*  by  the  negroes  than  others  much  more  severe ;  yet,  as  the 
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'^  cattle  must  be  fed,  it  would  be  advisable  to  assign  a  certain 
''  portion  of  the  land  to  the  production  of  Guinea-grass ;  a 
''  little  sacrifice  of  interest^  is  better  than  a  great  one  of  negro 
''  comfort/'* 

In  another  place  he  says,  ''  The  neglect  of  grass-picking,  is 
''  another  frequent  cause  of  punishment.  On  some  estates, 
'^  it  draws  more  stripes  upon  Ute  negroes,  than  all  their  other 
"  offences  put  together ;  as  the  lash  seldom  lies  idle  while  the 
"  gras&^roll  is  calling  over.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  this 
'^  work  is  so  essential,  as  not  to  be  entirely  dispensed  with ; 
**  for  as  it  is  to  be  performed  when  the  negroes  are  retired 
'*  from  the  field,  and  no  longer  under  the  eye  of  the  overseer, 
**  or  the  driver,  it  is  apt  to  be  neglected*  Besides,  it  en- 
''  croaches  much  on  the  time  allotted  to  their  own  use ;  and  even 
*^  after  they  have  with  much  trouble  picked  their  bundles^  they 
'*  are  frequently  stolen  from  them  by  more  artful  and  less 
''  industrious  negroes^  and  their  excuses,  hoivever  just,  are  seldom 
^*  admitted  to  extenuate  their  fault" 

After  again  recommending  the  substitution  of  Guinea-grass, 
or  other  artificial  grasses,  to  be  cultivated  on  spots  to  be  al- 
lotted to  that  purpose,  he  adds,  **  However,  where  there  is 
*'  no  waste  ground  that  can  be  assigned  to  that  use,  or  at 
'^  least  not  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
*'  picking  the  natural  grass  out  of  the  hedges,  or  cane-pieces, 
*'  the  quotas  which  the  negroes  are  assessed  ought  not  to  be 
"  rigorously  exacted  from  them.    They  who  make  default 
^*  but  seldom  should  be  overlooked,  whilst  they  who  offend 
"  more  frequently,  should  only  be  compelled  to  repair  their 
'*  neglect  by  bringing  a  double  quantity  at  the  next  call.     In 
"  general  they  would  do  so,  and  you  would  profit  more  by  the 
''  fine  than  by  the  punishment,  and  your  negroes  would  escape 
'^  the  whip,  which  is  too  intemperately  employed  on  this  occa- 
*'  sion,  as  on  others ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  it  is  always  at  hand, 
^'  and  therefore  supplies  the  readiest  means  of  punishing ;  for 
the  overseer   having  such  a  summary  mode  of  balancing 
offences,  never  thinks  of  any  other,  which  demanding  fore- 
*'  sight,  and  taxing  his  recollection,  would  engage  him  in  a 
"  more  complex  system  of  govemment."t 
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Though  Dr.  CoUibs  does  not  expressly  state  that  the  whole 
of  the  noontide  respite  from  the  drivers  is  employed  in  grass- 
picking,  and  the  subsequent  attendance  at  the  roll-calling  for 
its  delivery ;  such  I  think  may  be  fairly  inferred  to  be  the 
case,  from  different  passages  in  his  work,  in  addition  to  those 
I  have  here  cited.  He  says,  for  instance,  in  his  advice  as  to  che 
intervals  in  the  morning  and  mid-day.     ^^  At  noon  they  must 
**  have  two  full  hours  before  they  are  summoned  to  throw  their 
'^  grass ;  and  at  night,  if  out  of  crop,  they  retire  from  the  field 
**  with  the  sun.''*    There  could  be  no  reason  why  the  grass- 
throwing:  should  be  reserved  to .  the  end  of  the  allotted  two 
hours,  except  that  they  would  not,  otherwise,  always  have 
suJBScient  time  for  collecting  and  bringing  it  in,  without  too 
much  hurry  and  fatigue.    And  if  the  task  generally  or  often 
employs*  two  full  hours  at  noon,  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  to 
employ  less  in  the  evening,  when  the  slaves  have  been  fa- 
tigued with  the.  whole  gang- work  labours  of  the  day.     In 
point  of  fact,  too,  the  quantity  exacted  at  evening,  is  generally 
the  largest;    because  it  is  to  serve   all  the  stock  through 
the  night,  and  till  the  following  noon.     Dr.  Collins  says  no- 
thing as  to  the  time  of  grass-throwing  in  the  evening ;  but  if 
the  negroes  '^ retire  from  the  field,  (i.e. from  the  gang- work) 
**  with  the  sun,"  which  is,  on  a  medium,  six  o'clock,  and  where 
grass-picking  prevails;  they  are  I  believe  often  dismissed  thus 
early,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  grass-throwing  is  not  finish- 
ed on  an  average  sooner  than  between  seven  and  eight ;  and 
this  perfectly  accords  with  Ramsay's    account^    or    shows 
at  least  that  he  used  no  exaggeration;   for  his   words   are 
'^  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  later,  according  to 
**  the  season  of  the  year,  when  the  overseer  can  find  lei- 
''  sure,  they  are  called  over  by  list  to  deliver  in  their  second 
*'  bundles  of  grass." 

Mr.  Ramsay,  in  the  same  account,  may,  when  compared 
with  Dr.  Collins  and  most  other  colonial  apologists^  be 
thought  more  than  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  planters  ;  for 
he  spoke  of  the  evening  grass-picking,  we  have  seen,  as  begin- 
ning *^  about  half  an  hour  before  sunset  ^^  instead  of  their  '^  re- 
"  tiling  with  the  sun*'  from  the  gang-work. ,  Here,  however, 

♦  P.  189.     We  must  obviously  read  *^  should  retire ;"  but  I  will  not  cor- 
rect the  typographical  error. 
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he  was  incorrect  only  in  using  general  terms  to  describe  what, 
though  a  very  frequent,  is  a  local  and  occasional,  not  the  ge- 
neral pmctice.  In  St.  Christopher,  where  he  lived,  the  grass- 
picking  is,  for  the  reason  I  have  given,  pre-eminently  tedious  ; 
and  when  the  weather  has  been  more  than  usually  dry,  it  is 
often  necessary,  especially  on  low-land  estates,  to  dismiss  the 
gang  from  the  cane-pieces  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  time  and  light  enough  to  collect  bundles 
sufficiently  large.  By  no  other  wiiter  within  my  recollection 
is  a  dismission  by  the  drivers  before  sunset  alleged. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  digress  a  moment  to  observe  how 
fully,  and  in  how  many  particulars.  Dr.  CoUins's  work,  re- 
published by  an  eminent  colonial  agent  and  apologist  of  sla- 
very within  the  present  century ;  and  first  printed  at  least 
fifteen  years  later  than  that  of  Mr.  Ramsay,  is  found  to  con- 
firm his  statements,  and  give  a  posthumous  triumph  to  the 
character  of  that  very  worthy,  but  much  calumniated 
man.  In  a  passage  that  I  omitted  before,  he  had  pointed 
out  this  further  occasional  aggravation  of  the  miseries  of 
grass-picking;  **  On  their  return  from  a  neighbouring  height, 
^  often  some  lazy  fellow  of  the  intermediate  plantation,  vnth 
*'  the  view  of  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  picking  his  own 
''  grass,  seizes  on  them,  and  pretends  to  insist  on  carrying 
''  them  to  his  master  for  picking  grass,  or  being  found  on  his 
"  grounds  ;  a  crime  that  forfeits  the  bundle,  and  subjects  the 
*'  offender  to  twenty  lashes  of  a  long  cart-whip  of  twisted 
"  leather  thongs.  The  wretch  is  fain  to  escape  with  the  loss 
''  of  his  bundle,  &c.  The  hour  of  delivering  in  his  grass  ap- 
"  preaches,  while  hunger  importunately  solicits  him  to  re- 
-*  member  its  call;  but  he  must  renew  the  irksome  toil,"  &c.* 

Let  this  be  compared  with  the  lines  I  have  printed  with 
italics  in  the  last  extract  from  Dr.  Collins.  Indeed  I  hardly 
know  a  single  stricture  of  Mr.  Ramsay's  on  the  oppressive 
treatment  of  slaves,  that  has  not  since  his  death  been  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  writers  of  the  same  party  with  those 
who  hooted  him  into  his  grave  as  a  libeller  and  a  liar.  His 
only  crime  was  the  holding  up  to  public  abhorrence  in  this 


♦  P.  70. 
VOL.    ir.  K 
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country,  a  system  of  which  they  now  admit  that  his  genertl 
reprobation  was  just;  since  they  now  confess  that  when  he 
wrote,  and  for  twenty  years  after,  the  poor  slaves  were  barba- 
rously oppressed,  in  practice  as  well  as  by  law. 

On  the  Saturday  evenings,  the  picking  of  grass  must  by 
an  obvious  necessity  be  enforced  to  much  more  than  its  usual 
extent,  to  rescue  the  sabbath,  if  in  fact  rescued,  from  that 
burthen.  When  we  are  told,  therefore,  that  Saturday  after- 
noon is  given  to  the  slaves  for  themselves,  or  for  the  working 
their  own  grounds,  we  should  recollect  that  there  is  this 
heavy  incumbrance  upon  it  for  the  direct  and  unequivocal  use 
of  the  master.  To  exempt  the  sabbath  entirely,  thrice  the 
usual  quantity  must  be  thrown  the  evening  before. 

The.sabbath  itself,  however,  is  encroached  upon  for  the  same 
purpose,  "no  work  is  ever  required  of  them  by  their  master  on 
^*  Sundays,"  said  the  council  and  assembly  of  St.  Christopher, 
*'  except  the  picking  a  bundle  of  grass  on  Sunday  evenings, 
'*  which  usually  (they  had  the  confidence  to  add)  does  not 
*'  require  half  an  hour."*  They  meant  it  to  be  supposed, 
perhaps,  that  the  grass  springs  in  more  abundant  quantities 
on  Sundays  than  other  days ;  not,  indeed,  altogether  to  pre- 
vent the  profanation  of  that  day,  but  to  enable  the  slaves  to 
perform  in  half  an  hour  what  costs  them  three  or  four  hours 
daily  at  other  times. 

The  reader  may  suppose  that  here,  at  least,  there  has  pro- 
bably been  some  improvement,  since  the  era  of  alleged  atten- 
tion to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  black  population  commenced ; 
let  him  compare,  then,  this  admission  of  1789,  with  the  latest 
statement  on  the  subject,  of  equal  authority,  on  the  colonial 
side,  which  I  extract  from  the  examinations  taken  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  council  of  Barbadoes,  in  1824,  in  opposition  to 
the  reformations  recommended  by  the  crown  and  parliament. 

**  It  is  usual,  on  most  estates,  for  the  negroes  on  Sunday 
''  mornings  to  bring  up  with  them  a  bundle  of  grass  at  eight 
^'  o'  clock,  and  receive  their  allowances  for  that  day,  after 
'^  which  they  are  never  called  upon  to  do  any  thing ;  and 
"  Saturday  afternoons  are  very  commonly  given  to  them  — 


♦  Privy  Council  Report  on  the  Slave  Trade,  part  3,  title  Grenada  and 
St.  Christopher,  A.  No.  9. 
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**  that  on  some  estates  he  has  abolished  the  bringing  of  grass 
"  on  Sunday  mornings,  which,  however,  occupies  a  very  short 
"  time.'** 

Here  we  have  the  same  difficulties  as  in  the  account  of 
the  evening  grass-throwing  on  Sundays  at  St.  Christopher, 
If  there  is  but  one  picking  on  the  sabbath,  it  must  be  equal 
in  quantity  to  two  on  other  days,  unless  the  cattle  and  stock 
are  put  on  short  allowance.  And  what  are  we  to  understand 
by  "  a  very  short  time  ?"  If  not  nearly  or  full  three  hours,  it 
would  be  a  great  and  wanton  hardship  on  the  poor  slaves  to 
delay  the  grass-throwing  till  eight  o'clock  ;  as  well  as  a  need- 
less violation  of  the  sabbath,  to  make  that  the  time  for  dis- 
tributing their  allowances.  It  would  be  to  rob  them  without 
profit  to  the  master,  of  the  time  that  they  might  have  em- 
ployed, if  earlier  dismissed,  in  going  to  their  provision 
grounds,  or  to  the  Sunday  market,  or  in  preparing  for  the 
latter  after  their  usual  time  of  rising,  whether  that  was  four 
or  five  o*  clock.  It  is,  therefore,  a  conclusion,  not  only  the 
most  natural,  but  the  least  unfavourable  to  the  planter's 
humanity,  that  they  cannot  on  an  average  gather  and  bring 
to  the  works  grass  enough  for  the  use  of  the  day,  earlier 
than  eight ;  in  other  words,  this  *^  very  short  time*'  probably 
employs  two  or  three  hours  of  tedious  and  wearisome  work. 
In  the  usual  style  of  these  admissions  we  are  told  of  '^  bring- 
*^  ing  with  them  a  bundie  of  grass^"  as  if  they  found  it  at  their 
huts,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  it,  instead  of  having 
to  roam  over  the  whole  estate  to  find  and  pluck  it  blade  by 
blade.  As  this  is  the  best  case  the  Bari)adoes  council  could 
dress  up  for  use  in  this  countiy,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
acknowledged  grievance  o{  ^rass-picking  is  fuU  as  bad  at  this 
period  as  it  was  above  forty  years  ago  ?  The  same  will  be 
found  to  be  the  case  in  every  point  ,*  or  at  least  in  all  that  I 
mean  to  investigate,  the  economical  oppressions  of  the  system. 

To  this  I  will  add  another  extract  from  an  account  still 
more  recent,  the  work  of  June,  1829,  to  which  I  have  before 
referred.f    ^'  Upon  Sunday  evenings  all  the  negroes  of  both 


*  Examination  of  Forster  Clarke,  Esq.,  a  proprietor  of  a  plantation  in 
Sarbadoes,  and  attorney  for  19  estates  of  absentees.     Printed  Report,  108« 
t  See  supra,  p-  29,  30. 
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**  sexes,  except  the  children,  have  to  muster  with  a  bundle  of 
''  grass  for  the  cattle,  which  is  cut  from  the  open  spaces  which 
*'  divide  the  cane  fields,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  estate. 
"  Upon  some  properties,  this  is  required  in  the  morning  as 
"  well  as  the  evening."  * 

As  the  drudgery  of  grass-picking  is  from  local  circumstances, 
considerably  mitigated  in  Jamaica,  and  perhaps  in  some  other 
colonies,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  field-negroes  there  have 
more  spare  time  for  themselves.  Though  I  am  far  from  denying 
the  importance  of  that  distinction,  the  effect  of  much  abridging 
the  entire  time  of  labour  may  be  questioned ;  not  only  be- 
cause the  gang  is  in  consequence  detained  longer,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  cane-fields,  but  because  the  same  diversity  of 
local  circumstances  leads  to  a  larger  reliance  on  native  pro- 
visions, and  gives  the  slaves  consequently  more  work  to  do 
at  their  noontide  and  evening  hours,  in  providing  their  own 
subsistence,  than  in  places  where  they  are  chiefly  sustained 
by  imported  articles  of  food. 

For  proof  of  the  former  proposition,  we  need  only  to  com- 
pare Mr.  Ramsay's  statements  as  to  the  times  of  dismission 
from  the  cane-pieces  in  St.  Christopher,  with  those  of  colo- 
nial witnesses  and  writers,  whose  statements  relate  to  Ja- 
maica ;  for  his  authority,  when  on  the  extenuatory  side,  will 
not,  I  presume,  be  disputed  ;  and  he  represented  the  noontide 
respite  as  well  as  evening  dismission  to  be  earlier,  and  the 
former  to  be  of  longer  duration  than  any  of  the  Jamaica  gen- 
tlemen allege ;  making  the  field-work  stop,  according  to  va- 
riant usage  on  different  plantations,  at  ^'^  eleven  o'clock,  or 
"  nooUy^  and  the  respite  to  vary  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
near  three  hours  ;  and  he  dates  the  evening  dismission,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  half  an  hour  before  sun-set.+  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  noontide,  as  well  as  evening  time  of  ab- 
sence from  the  gang-work,  is  longer  on  a  medium  by  half  an 
hour  at  the  least,  making  together  one  hour  in  the  day,  at  St. 
Christopher's  than  in  Jamaica. 


♦  Observations  upon  the  Sts^te  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  Island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  p.  89. 

f  See  supra,  p.  70,  71. 
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Mn  Beckford,  says^  '^  that  there  the  slaves  aeldom  continue 
"  in  the  field  out  of  crop  after  sunset,  which  is  never  later 
**  than  seven."  *  And  even  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  was  content 
to  say,  "  At  sunset,  or  very  soon  after,  they  are  released  for  the 
**  night ;"  he  adds,  '^  the  drudgery  of  grass-picking  so  much 
*'  complained  of  in  some  of  the  islands  to  windward,  being 
'^  happily  unknown  in  Jamaica.'*t  'I'he  latter  assertion  is 
one  of  the  very  numerous  instances  in  which  that  plausible, 
but  most  disingenuous  defence  of  slavery,  called  a  History 
of  the  West  Indies,  has  misled  not  only  the  enemies  of  the 
negroes,  but  their  friends.  I  confess  that  I  was  myself  in 
this  instance,  deceived  by  it ;  never  having  been  in  Jamaica, 
and  not  thinking  it  probable  that  the  author,  an  eminent 
planter  of  the  island,  and  long  resident  there,  would  have 
ventured  to  call  a  practice  unknown  there,  if  it  had  been  in 
any  degree  commonly  used.  The  fact,  as  I  am  now  well  in- 
formed is,  that  the  distinction  is  rather  in  degree,  than  in 
kind  ;  for  though  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  have  not,  generally 
speaking,  far  to  go  for  grass,  or  to  collect  it  by  such  tedious 
pickings  as  in  St.  Christopher  and  other  islands,  they  have 
to  cut  it,  when  grass  pieces  are  planted  for  the  purpose ;  and 
when  not,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  to  go  through  the 
common  process  of  grass-picking  as  here  described  ;  except 
that  from  its  abundance,  that  process  is  not  near  so  difficult 
and  tedious  as  in  those  fully  cultured  and  dry  weather  islands ; 
and  however  the  grass  is  obtained,  it  is  a  duty  of  the  slaves 
after  their  dismission  from  gang-work  in  the  field,  to  go  for 
it,  and  bring  in  their  individual  cuttings  or  collections  to  the 
homestall.  The  latter  proposition  seems  to  require  no  evi-^ 
dence ;  for  how  otherwise  could  the  horses  and  other  working 
cattle,  be  provendered  at  night? 

But  happily,  even  here,  I  have  express  authority  on  the 
colonial  side,  to  warrant  my  giving  the  res.ult  of  anti-slavery 
information,  (for  such  I  admit  it  is)  without  any  violation  of 
my  rule.  I  refer  to  an  extract  before  given  from  the  Jamaica 
Report  of  1816,  (supra,  p.  115.)  where  one  of  the  witnesses, 


*  Remarks  on  the  situation  of  Negroes  in  Jamaica,  by  Mr,  Beckford, 
p.  45. 
t  Hist,  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  book  4.  chap.  5. 
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Mr.  Richards,  noticed  among  the  evening  labours  of  the 
slaves,  not  only  the  making  dung,  but  **  carrying  grass J^  It 
is  trae  he  spoke  of  these  as  labours  which  formerly  employed 
the  slaves  an  hour  after  dark,  but  it  was  in  that  point  alone 
that  any  improvement  was  alleged  or  hinted  in  this  respect, 
by  him  or  any  other  witness ;  nor  can  any  change  be  supposed 
that  could  have  rendered  the  making  dung  and  carrying  grass 
less  necessary  than  before,  as  parts  of  the  ordinary  labours 
of  a  sugar  estate.  They  may  be  no  longer  performed  after 
d^irky  though  the  various  and  vague  uses  of  that  term,  and  its 
correlatives,  throughout  the  report,  make  it  difficult  to  say 
whether  any  such  change  has,  or  even  is  affirmed  to  have 
taken  place ;  but  if  grass  is  still  carried  by  the  slaves  of  Ja<- 
maica  in  the  evening,  it  must  be  after  seven  o'clock ;  and  in 
order  to  be  carried,  it  must  be  first  collected  and  formed  into 
bundles,  whether  by  plucking  or  cutting. 

For  these  reasons,  though  I  admit  the  di*udgery  of  pro- 
viding food  for  the  cattle  and  live  stock,  to  be  less  onerous 
on  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  than  in  some  other  colonies,  it  must 
even  there,  form  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  daily  gang- 
work  or  labour  in  the  cane- pieces;  and  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  if  the  time  it  occupies  could  be  ascer- 
tained, and  added  to  the  difference  of  gang-work  time  which 
I  have  noticed,  the  slaves  of  that  island  would  be  found  lit- 
tle benefited  by  the  distinction ;  except  by  avoiding  in  a  great 
degree  the  innumerable  punishments  inflicted  in  other  colonies 
for  deficiencies  in  their  bundles  of  grass. 

This,  indeed,  is  perfectly  natural ;  because  the  grand  prac- 
tical principle  pervading  the  whole  system,  and  the  necessary 
effect  also  of  avarice  long  spurred  on  by  commercial  compe- 
tition, is  the  exaction  from  the  poor  slaves  of  the  maximum 
of  labour,  that  their  time  and  strength  can,  without  certain 
and  speedy  destruction,  possibly  afford. 

But  let  me  now  resume  my  computation  of  the  actual 
time  of  labour.  —  It  has  been  sufficiently  shewn,  I  trust,  that 
this,  in  the  lightest  season  of  work,  would  be  most  falla- 
ciously and  inadequately  estimated,  by  counting  the  hours  only 
of  the  collective  labours  of  the  gang,  under  the  driver's  coer- 
cion in  the  field ;  though  such  is  the  uniform  rule  of  the  colonial 
apologists ;  and  it  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  their 
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own  data,  that  even  this  rule,  gives,  on  an  average,  not  less 
than  eleven  hours  and  a  half  in  the  twenty-four;  except 
where  the  time  is  somewhat  shortened  in  order  to  extend 
in  an  equal  degree  the  harassing  process  of  grass-picking. 

What  addition,  then,  ought  to  be  made,  in  a  fair  estimate, 
for  what  we  cannot  call  the  voluntary,  or  unforced,  but  may 
define,  in  general,  as  the  solitary  labours  of  the  slaves,  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  collected  gangs,  per- 
formed in  the  presenceof  the  drivers, and  by  direct  compulsion  ? 
Some  of  their  solitary  toils,  such  as  their  walks  to  and 
from  the  place  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  muster,  will,  per- 
haps, be  undisputed  additions,  at  least  to  the  charges  on  their 
time,  and  abridgments  of  their  rest ;  because  they  are  un- 
avoidable incidents  to  what  the  colonists  allow  to  be  "  work 
Jor  the  master.'^    But  I  must  take  leave  to  differ  from  them 
in  their  common  views  of  this  subject ;  and  to  add  also  to  the 
amount,  what  the  slaves  have  to  do  for  their  own  subsistence ; 
though  this  is  treated  by  my  opponents  as  if  it  were  mere  re- 
laxation and  rest ;  or  as  if  labour  had  no  tendency  at  all  to 
weary  the  frames  of  the  slaves,  except  when  its  immediate 
subject  is  the  raising  or  manufacturing  of  sugar.* 


•  Though  such  views  are  too  preposlerous  to  deserve  serious  refutation, 
it  may  be  right  to  shew  that  they  have  been  and  still  are  gravely  and  ex- 
pressly maintained.  They  are  plainly  implied  in  all  the  numerous  state- 
ments and  calculations  I  have  cited,  which  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  to 
those  which  are  assigned  by  the  same  authorities  to  gang-work  in  the  field ; 
or  which  count  the  time  of  labour  from  five  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the 
evening,  deducting  two  hours  and  a  half  for  breakfast  and  dinner ;  and 
many  of  them  we  have  seen,  expressly  call  aH  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four 
haoKy  time  of  relaxation  and  rest. 

It  may,  however,  be  woEth  remarking  here,  that  all  the  witnesses  exa- 
mined before  the  Privy  Council,  who  spoke  to  the  times  of  respite  or  relax- 
ation, did  so  in  answer  to  Q.  A.  No.  9,  which  was  in  the  following  terms : 
^*  Are  arty  days  or  hours  set  apart  in  w/dch  the  slaves  may  labour  for  them^ 
^selves?"  and  that  it  was  in  answering  this  question  that  they  carefully 
took  credit,  not  only  for  the  Sabbath,  and  two  days  or  three  at  Christmas, 
and  for  an  occasional  Saturday  afternoon  out  of  crop,  but  for  the  two  hours 
respite  at  mid-day,  and  for  an  undefined  portion  of  time  after  the  evening 
dismission ;  in  other  words,  for  all  the  time  that  the  slaves  do,  or  possibly 
can  employ  in  raising  their  own  provisions.     They  all,  therefor«,  plainly 
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Not  doubting  that  all  my  readers  who  are  not  slave-maa- 
ters,  will  feel  with  me  on  this  point,  and  think  that  the  por- 
tions of  time  employed  in  the  culture  of  provision  grounds, 
or  unavoidably  spent  in  other  occupations  necessary  to 
the  slave's  support,  such  as  gathering  and  -  bringing  home 
the  produce  of  his  ground,  the  preparing  and  dressing  his 
food,  collecting  fuel,  and  drawing  and  carrying  water,  8cc. 
ought  to  be  included  in  our  calculations  of  his  daily  toil, 
my  only  difficulty  will  be  to  shew,  what  in  point  of  time  is 
their  actual  amount ;  which,  it  is  obvious,  as  to  the  daily 
respites  from  gang-work,  can  be  averaged  only  by  probable 
conjecture. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  an  hour  must,  on  a  medium, 
be  wanted  between  the  bell-ringing  on  the  first  approach 
of  dawn,  and  the  commencement  of  work  in  the  cane- 
piece,  and  two  hours  for  the  various  employments  that 
must  succeed  its  evening  termination,  before  the  slave  can 
retire  to  sleep ;  and  let  it  be  further  supposed,  that  only 
one  hour  of  the  two  at  noon  is  employed,  on  an  averse, 
in  any  laborious  way,  where  grass-picking  is  not  required 
at  that  period.  This,  when  we  take  into  account  the  walks 
to  and  from  the  field  at  noon,  of  all  who  do  hot  lie  down  on 
the  spot,  will  be  thought,  I  trust,  a  very  moderate  estimate.  We 
shall  if  so,  have  to  add  four  hours  per  diem  of  solitary  labours, 
to  the  eleven  hours  and  a  half  of  gang-work ;  making  together 
fifteen  hours  and  a  half  in  the  twenty-four :  in  which  calcu- 
lation I  regard  the  breakfast-time  as  entire  and  absolute  rest. 
But  to  preclude  all  objection  and  doubt,  and  take  every  thing 
below  the  truth,  I  will  strike  off  half  an  hour  from  that 
amount ;  and  suppose  fifteen  hours  only  to  be  the  average 
time  out  of  the  crop-season,  during  which  the  negro  is  either 
at  hard  work  in  the  field,  or  in  bodily  action  of  some  other 


considered  the  slave  when  raising  his  own  subsistence  as  working  ^ioi  hin^ 

'elf." 

Some  of  them  went  further,  expressly  giving  the  name  of  rest  and  "  ex- 
"  emption  from  labour/*  to  that  necessary  toil.  *  Sundays  throughout  the 
"  1/enr/*  said  the  agents  and  planters  of  Jamaica,  "are  days  of  rest  which 
"  they  have  entirely  to  themselves**  " Sunday,"  said  the  Council  of  Barba- 
does,  ^  is  a  day  of  course  totally  exempt  from  labour:*     Yet  see  supra,  131. 
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kind,  either  for  the  master's  immediate  benefit,  or  his  own 
support. 

Were  we  to  stop  here,  we  should  have  a  truly  appalling 
excess  of  oppression.  Even  in  this  climate,  it  would  be  so ; 
more  especially  if  imposed  on  agricultural  labourers  ;  and  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  How  much  more  oppressive,  then,  in 
the  Torrid  Zone,  where  the  native  propensities  of  mankind 
are  so  strongly  opposed  to  arduous  lotig-continued  toil ;  and 
where  the  labourer,  while  working  under  the  solar  blaze,  is 
subject  to  an  exhausting  perspiration,  such  as  the  English 
peasant  is  rarely  annoyed  by,  even  in  our  summer  days.  But 
the  latter  works  on  an  average  not  more  than  nine  hours,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  fully  shew. 

Much,  however,  of  the  sad  story  of  the  poor  sugar-planta- 
tion slave  is  yet  untold.  We  have  hitherto  considered  only 
his  labours  out  of  tlte  crop^season,  when  they  are  much  the 
lightest  in  point  of  time.  Let  us  next  enquire  what  they  are 
during  that  long-protracted  West  India  harvest,  called  the 
time  of  crop. 

We  have  before  seen  that  the  comparative  severity  of 
forced  labour  during  that  large  portion  of  the  year,  is  uni- 
versally admitted ;  and  that  its  diurnal  continuance  is  quite 
unlimited  by  law.  The  meliorating  acts  have  prudently  got 
rid  of  the  subject,  by  leaving  it  wholly  unnoticed,  and  con- 
fining their  regulations  to  the  season  out  of  crop  alone. 

During  the  crop-months,  the  planter's  pirofits  depend  more 
even  than  they  do  at  other  seasons,  on  the  quantum  of  labour 
that  he  compels  his  slaves  to  perform  in  a  given  time ;  for 
there  is  danger  of  much  detriment,  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  his  produce,  if  the  canes  are  not  cut  and  ground, 
and  their  juice  manufactured  by  boiling,  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition, as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  enough  for  the  purpose ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  forced  labour  has  no  limits,  but 
such  as  nature  irresistibly  prescribes.  Both  by  day  and  by 
night  the  negroes  are  put  to  the  full  stretch  of  their  physical 
powers. 

Lest  these  propositions  should*  be  thought  too  strong  at 
the  outset,  let  me  here  cite  a  recent  report  of  the  venei*able 
Church  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  Right 
Reverend  Governors,  who  must  have  concurred,  at  least  in 
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framing  that  report,  will  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration ; 
and  yet  it  has  the  following  passage: — *'  The  task  of  con- 
*^  veying  religious  instruction  to  uneducated  adults  is  rendered 
''  doubly  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  negro,  who  is  kept  to 
^'  hard  labour  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  works  duritig 
*^  the  harvest  with  the  least  possible  ifitermission,''* 

I  have  already  shewn  the  former  proposition  too  well 
founded  ;  and  shall  soon  prove  the  latter  literally  true. 

To  enable  my  readers  to  judge  what  the  practice  generally 
is  in  the  crop  months,  I  will  here  cite,  as  I  have  done  in  re- 
spect of  the  labour  out  of  crop,  a  few  authorities  relative  to 
different  sugar  colonies,  and  at  different  periods,  from  the 
first  public  enquiries  to  the  present  time ;  from  which  it  will 
appear,  as  in  the  former  case,  that  the  practice  is  strikingly 
uniform  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and  has,  during  forty 
years  at  least,  received  no  mitigation. 

To  begin  with  the  Privy  Council  Report  and  Parliamen- 
tary evidence  of  1790^ 

"  Crop-time,  our  harvest,"  said  the  legislative  council  of 
Jamaica,  ''  may  be  deemed  hard  labour,  as  the  work  in  the 
^^  boiling  houses  is  continued  day  and  n%A^."t 

"  When  I  speak  of  the  ease  of  labour,"  said  Sir  Ralph 
Payne,  afterwards  Lord  Lnvington,  who  spoke  chiefly  of 
Antigua  and  St.  Kitts),  '*  I  speeds:  of  it  comparatively  with 
'^  that  of  a  day-labourer  in  England ;"  (he  had  before  made, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  extravagant  comparison)  '^  and  I 
**  meant  principally  out  of  crop.  In  crop  time  the  labour  is 
*'  certainly  severe."  Ji. 

'*  A  field  negro,"  said  Mr.  CampbeU,  an  eminent  planter  of 
Grenada,  '^  is  the  same  time  at  labour  at  crop-time,  as  out 
of  crop-time ;  but  in  Grenada  and  the  other  ceded  islands, 

we  keep  about  the  works  and  the  boiling  of  sugar  all  night ; 
^^  from  which  circumstance,  we  commonly  divide  our  gang 
into  three  spells  of  boilers,  people  to  attend  the  mill,  fire- 
men, and  men  to  carry  out  cane-trash.  This  work  requires 
**  the  labour  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  slaves,  according  to  the 


*  Report  for  1828,  p.-55. 

■f  Privy  Council  Report,  Q.  A.  No.  36. 

I  CoQunons  Report  of  1790,  p.  443. 
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''  number  of  coppers  that  are  boiling.  These  speUs  are  changed 
**  at  midnight,  so  that  it  only  conies  on  every  third  night  that 
"  they  lose  their  rest  of  six  hours,  and  when  estates  are  fully 
"  slaved,  there  are  often  four  spells."* 

Dr,  Atkill,  a  planter  of  Antigua,  gave  a  detail  of  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  necessary  for  the  various  works  at  the  boiling 
house,  and  added,  '^  they  amount,  in  the  whole,  when  all  the 
''  work  is  going  on  with  spirit,  to  between  twenty  and  thirty 
''  negroes,  so  that  there  are  few  left  to  cut  the  canes,  drive 
*'  the  cart,  and  do  the  other  work,  except  on  very  well-handed 

"  estates," t 

That  there  were  in  this  respect  few  "  very  well-handed,"  or 
to  use  Mr.  Campbell's  phrase,  ^^ fully  slaved  estates,"  was 
manifest  from  the  statements  of  almost  every  witness  to  whom 
the  standing  question,  whether  the  Islands  were  sufficiently 
stocked  with  slaves^  was  put.  The  last  cited  witness,  for  ex- 
ample, said  in  answer  to  a  question,  Whether  the  estates  in 
Antigua  were  to  his  knowledge,  during  his  stay  there,  pro- 
perly stocked  ?  ^'  By  far  the  greater  part  were  not ;  some  few 
"  estates  had  perhaps  more  than  they  required." j:  And  he 
further  stated,  that  '*  on  some  estates  the  canes  are  cut  one 
^'day  and  ground  the  next,  from  the  planter  not  having 
"  sufficient  negroes  to  supply  the  sugar  works  and  the  field  at 
''  the  same  time,"  §  Yet  Antigua  in  this  respect  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  our  islands. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  case  of  estates  so  ^*  fully 
*'  slaved,"  as  to  supply  four  spells,  must  have  been  very  rare 
indeed.  If  so  before  the  abolition,  it  must  of  course  be  still 
rarer  now.  But  as  those  who  are  still  credulous  enough  to 
listen  to  the  oft-told  and  oft-retracted  tale,  of  humane  im- 
provements, may  doubt,  perhaps,  whether  some  expedient 
has  not  been  found  to  relieve  the  wearied  slaves  from  night 
labour  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  I  will  show  what  the  pi*ac- 
tice  still  is,  or  was  at  least,  so  recently  as  1825,  on  the  deci- 
sive authority  of  Mr.  De  la  Beche. 

Speaking  of  his  own  estate,  he  says,  '*  During  crop  time, 
"  which  generally  lasts  about  four  months,  |[  the  negroes  are 

■I  I.  ■■      ■      I  II  I  !!■  ■'*'  ■ 

*  Ibid.  139.  t  Ibid.  328.  J  Ibid.  323.  §  Ibid.  339. 

II  This  should  have  been  about  Jive,  unless  the  other  planters  I  hare 
to  cite,  are  mistaken,  or  there  is  something  peculiar  on  his  estate. 
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"  in  consequence  of  being  but  comparatively  few  on  this 
"  estate,  divided  into  two  spells,  which  relieve  each  other 
"  every  twelve  hours,  viz.  at  noon  and  at  midnight ;  thus  al- 
"  lowing  half  the  night  for  Work,  and  half  for  rest,  during  five 
**  days  in  the  week  ;  the  whole  of  the  remaining  two  nights, 
'*  those  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  being  their  own  fry  law.*** 
(I  doubt  not  he  might  have  added  by  practice,  too,  on  his  own 
estate,  at  least  while  he  was  there).  In  another  place,  he 
says,  "  On  sugar  estates,  where  the  negroes  are  numerous,  in 
"  proportion  to  the  land  cultivated,  the  people  are  divided 
"  into  three  and  four  spells  during  crop-time :  on  properties 
'*  where  the  numbers  are  not  so  great,  into  two."t 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear  admission  that  the  case  now  is 
no  better,  if  not  worse,  than  it  was  forty  years  ago ;  even  on 
the  estate  of  this  liberal  and  benevolent  planter.  Even  his 
slaves  work  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  crop 
time  ;  and  though  he  says  they  have  the  remainder  for  rest, 
he  cannot  mean,  and  I  am  sure  did  not  desire  to  be  understood, 
that  they  have  six  hours  ybr  sleep,  before  the  renewal  of  their 
daily  toil ;  for  the  twelve  hours  which  he  reg*ards  as  the  night, 
comprise  the  whole  interval  between  their  evening  dismission 
from  field-work,  and  the  morning  muster ;  and  this,  even  if 
we  should  assign  to  both  the  hour  of  six,  which  I  have  shewn 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  most  favourable  colonial  evidence, 
more  especially  during  the  summer  solstice,  to  which  the  crop- 
months  chiefly  belong.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  slaves 
who  are  dismissed  from  the  field  at  six,  and  take  then  their 
six  hours*  spell  at  nightwork  till  midnight,  are  not  mustered 
in  the  field  till  six  the  next  morning,  they  obviously  cannot 
have  six  hours  intermediate  rest,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
that  word ;  as  they  have  their  supper  to  prepare,  and  the 
other  ordinary  and  necessary  functions  of  the  evening  to 
perform,  and  to  walk  to  the  morning  rendezvous  in  the  field, 
after  their  brief  slumber  has  been  disturbed  by  the  rousing 
belLJ 


*  Notes  on  the  present  condition  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  p.  7. 
t  Ibid,  22. 

I  A  new  parliamentary  document  has,  while  I  am  revising  these  sheets  for 
the  printer,  for  the  first  time  met  my  eye.    It  is  entitled, ''  Protector  of 
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ft  has  been  alleged,  as  an  extenuation  of  these  oppressive 
hardships,  that  the  more  weakly  slaves  are  commonly  ex- 


Slaves  Reports/'  and  is  printed  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  June  12th,  1829  ;  and  as  it  incidentally  throws  much  light  on  this  sub- 
ject of  nocturnal  labour  in  crop-time,  I  will  insert  some  extracts  from  it 
here. 

Some  limitation  to  that  branch  of  oppression  had  been  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  ordinances,  that  of  September,  1826,  emanating  from  the  local  au- 
thorities at  Berbice,  but  under  the  positive  direction  of  the  crown,  which 
has  legislative  power  in  that  colony.  It  fixed,  as  the  Protector  observes 
(p.  17),  no  express  limit  to  any  other  than  field  labour,  and  work  on 
Saturday  night,  which  is  directed  to  end  at  ten  o*clock.  The  Protector, 
however,  supposed,  that  by  the  spirit  and  general  intention  of  the  ordi- 
nance, the  same  limitation  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  other  days  of  the 
week ;  and  finding  the  practice  to  be  as  often  as  planters  thought  fit,  to 
work  their  slaves  by  spells  through  the  night,  without  any  remission  of 
their  daily  labours  either  before  or  after,  he  submitted  the  point  to  the 
opinion  of  the  fiscal,  and  king's  advocate,  the  crown  lawyers  of  the 
colony. 

From  the  former  he  received  in  answer  a  very  planter-like  and  argu- 
mentative opinion  as  to  the  necessities  or  convenience  of  the  case;  but  no 
clear  or  consistent  solution  of  the  question  arising  on  the  ordinance  in 
point  of  law ;  though  he  says, ''  The  law  of  nature  requires  a  cessation 
^*fr(m  labour  at  night  after  tfie  toil  of  the  day" 

The  King*s  Advocate,  Mr.  'Daly^  spoke  more  directly  and  satisfactorily  ; 
saying  that,  '^  as  the  ordinance  regulated  the  time  for  field-labour  to  be 
^' from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it  was 
"  never  contemplated  by  its  framers  that  the  same  slave  should  perform 
"  his  daily  work  in  the  field,  and  still  be  liable  to  labour  during  the  night." 

The  question  immediately  arose  from  the  complaints  of  four  female 
slaves  to  the  protector,  that  after  having  been  employed  in  cutting  canes 
in  the  field  during  the  day,  they  were,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  after 
they  had  gone  to  bed,  called  up  to  go  and  carry  magoss  from  the  mill ; 
that  they  were  employed  at  that  work  all  the  night  until  ten  o'clock  the 
next  day,  when  they  had  no  ''  tie  tie  "  (ligatures  made  from  the  cane  trash 
to  tie  up  the  bundles  of  magoss)  left  to  take  the  magoss  from  the  mill ; 
that  they  were  then  employed  to  put  magoss  into  the  sun  to  dry  for  the 
firemen.  That  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  (t.  e,  of  the  second  day), 
they  went  into  the  field  to  get  the  tie  tie,  and  brought  it  home.  That  they 
then  went  to  the  manager,  and  told  him  they  were  weary,  and  he  answered, 
"  Well,  when  the  other  people  break  off,  you  can  go  home."  What  that 
time  was  is  not  stated  ;  but  it  may  be  collected  from  the  rest  of  the  case, 
not  sooner  than  twelve  at  night.  The  next  morning  they  begged  the 
mans^er  to  let  them  have  three  additional  hands  to  take  away  the  magoss  in 
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empted  from  the  night-wcH'k.     But  granting  this^  what  does 
it  prove  ?     Only  that  the  extremity  of  watching  and  toil  attend- 


the  mill-house^  "  but  he  said  no,  and  told  them  to  go  and  cut  canes  in  the 
field." 

Such  applications  to  the  manager  from  the  poor  wearied  females,  who 
had  had  by  their  account,  not  more  than  three  hours  rest  in  thirty-^ix, 
may  seem  no  great  offence ;  but  for  this  they  were  not  only  deprived  of 
their  Christmas  holidays,  a  severe  punishment  to  the  slaves,  but  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  in  the  dungeon^  or  darkhouse^  with  both  feet  in  the  stocks 
Jbrfovar  days  and  nights.  This  complaint  was  in  part  denied  by  the  mana- 
ger ;  but  only  as  to  the  point  of  the  women  having  been  called  up  the  first 
night  at  nine  o'clock.  He  merely  alleged  they  were  not  called  till  twelve. 
The  following  is  his  whole  defence : — 

'^  Alexander  McDonald,  manager  of  Plantation  Smithson's  Place,  having 
^  heard  the  complaint  of  the  slaves,  Bella,  Emma,  Acconba,  and  Sybella, 
**  denies  the  accusation  against  him  for  being  called  up  at  nine  o'clock  to 
^'  carry  magoss  from  the  mill  on  the  night  of  the  18th  December  last;  and 
^  with  regard  to  their  complaint  of  being  in  the  stocks  during  the  time 
**  they  were  in  confinement  at  the  holidays,  says,  he  conceives  it  to  6e  tn  ac- 
^*  cordance  with  the  regulations,  and  that  he  had  the  power  to  do  it,**  p.  20. 

He  called  three  witnesses,  his  overseer  and  two  slaves,  who  stated  that  it 
was  the  turn  of  those  women  to  take  a  spell,  and  that  it  was  at  twelve  o*clock 
not  nine  when  they  were  called  up.  (Same  page.) 

Here  we  find  that  there  was  no  pretence  of  more  than  two  $peUs,  The 
women  had  to  take  their  nightly  turn  at  the  mill  from  twelve  o'clock  at 
least,  though  not  from  nine,  without  any  relief  from  the  field-work  of  the 
preceding  or  the  following  day ;  and  were  denied  any  rest  on  the  evening 
of  the  last,  till  relieved  at  midnight  by  the  other  alternate  spell  with  the 
rest  of  the  gang. 

But  the  examination  of  Sandy,  the  head  boiler,  one  of  the  defendant's 
witnesses,  is  well  worth  a  further  extract. 

Q.  '^  When  people  work  at  the  mill  from  the  time  it  goes  about  at  the 
^'  hours  you  have  mentioned,  (viz.  sometimes  at  twelve  at  night,  sometimes 
^'  at  ten  or  eleven)  until  daylight  the  next  morning,  what  becomes  of  them 
^  afterwards  ?  Do  they  go  to  work  all  next  day,  or  do  they  break  off  and  go 
^Uosleepr 

A.  "  They  never  break  off;  they  go  on  working  all  the  next  day^ 

Q.  ''What  are  the  hours  for  boiling  sugar  on  Plantation  Smithson*! 
«  Place." 

A.  "We  begin  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  keep  at  it  till 
"  eight  at  night ;  we  then  go  to  sleep,  and  I  have  to  get  up  at  eleven  to 
^  see  them  pot  sugar.  This  takes  about  two  hours."  (Here  the  witnesi 
apparently  speaks  of  the  boilers  only.) 

Q.  "  Do  you  go  to  sleep  after  this  till  four  o'clock." 

A   "  No.    I  have  to  see  the  coppers  cleaned." 
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ing  it  are  found  to  be  such  as  the  feeble  cannot  possibly  endure. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  is  very  comnM)nly  a  want  of  hands  to 
alleviate  the  general  pressure  by  forming  an  adequate  number 
of  spells  or  reliefs^  It  would,  therefore,  be  to  wrong  the  under* 
standings,  and  even  further  to  impeach  the  humanity  of  the 
planters^  if  we  supposed  that  they  would  have  only  two  spells 
or  reliefs,  instead  of  three,  or  three  instead  of  four,  at  the  night 
work,  thereby  subjecting  their  slaves  so  much  oftener  in  the 
week,  to  such  long  continued  watching  and  labour,  if  they 
could  avoid  it  by  employing  a  greater  portion  of  their  gangs 
capable  of  such  arduous  service. 

Q.  '^  Do  the  other  sugar  boilers  keep  the  same  hours,  or  is  it  only  the 
"  head  boiler  that  is  required  to  see  the  sugar  potted  ?*' 

A.  ''The  other  boilers  are  called  up  at  the  same  time;  but  their  duty  ts 
"to  clean  the  coppers."  (p.  20,  21.) 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  boilers  have  not  more  than  three  hours'  rest,  or 
rather  three  hours  of  respite  j  in  the  twenty-four;  and  another  of  the  defend- 
ant's witnesses  shew  that  tlie  potters  fare  no  better. 

Q.  "  What  sort  of  people  are  the  sugar  potters  ?  I  mean  how  old  are 
"they." 

A.  ''  I  cannot  say  exactly  how  old  they  are.  They  are  young  Creoles, 
"  both  boys  and  girls." 

Q.  ''How  long  were  these  young  Creoles  employed  to  pot  sugar  on  the 
"night  you  speak  of." 

A.  "They  continued  potting  about  three  in  the  morning,  when  they  went 
"home  to  sleep."  (p.  20.) 

Such  is  the  practice  of  night-work  and  day-work  during  crop  in  this 
colony. 

Mr.  M'Queen  had  the  effrontery  to  assert,  in  1825,  that  the  former  had 
been  in  general  abolished.  "  Formerly  it  was  a  general  custom  during  crop 
"to  make  sugar  during  the  night.  It  is  still  in  some  places  the  practice,  &c. 
"  In  a  very  short  time  night-work  would  be  altogether  unknown  in  the  co- 
"lonies,  were  the  planters  left  alone,^'  &c.  (p.  261,  2.) 

The  reader,  I  hope,  will  remember  that  the  same  statements  were  made 
to  Parliament  forty  years  ^o,  yet  by  this  latest  official  document  on  the 
subject,  the  practice  appears  to  continue  in  rather  more  than  the  former 
degree  of  rigour,  even  in  a  colony  where  there  was  a  legislative  ordinance, 
by  the  plain  intent  of  which  night-work  was  prohibited. 

The  Plantation  Smithson's  Place,  was  not  the  only  one  from  which  com- 
plaints were  brought  to  the  Protector ;  but  he  found  it  in  vain  to  prosecute, 
even  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  poor  women  on  that  estate.  "  I  have 
forborne,"  he  says,  in  his  report  to  the  Governor,  "  to  press  this  matter  in 
"  the  shape  of  a  prosecution ;  being  apprehensive  of  failure,"  (p.  18.)  no  uur 
reasonable  apprehension,  certainly,  as  those  who  read  the  Fiscal's  opinion, 
will  admit 
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The  apologists  of  night-work,  nevertheless,  are  fond  of 
telling  us  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  gang  is  employed  in  it ; 
and  Barclay's  work,  in  its  usual  spirit,  diminishes  the  number 
from  between  twenty  and  thirty,  which  was  stated  both  by  Mr. 
Athili  and  Mr.  Campbell  as  its  ordinary  amount,  to  eighteen. 
It  is  added,  that  such  was  the  proportion  on  an  estate  with 
two  hundred  labourers ;  evidently  with  an  aim  to  convey  the 
idea  of  there  being  so  many  effective  workmen,  though  with 
an  explanation,  doubtless  in  reserve,  that  negroes  or  slaves  were 
meant*  The  inuendo  to  unwary  European  readers,  is  that 
the  hardship  is  imposed  but  on  a  few  of  the  many  who  are  able 
to  sustain  it ;  whereas  West  Indians  well  kno\v  that  in  a  gang 
of  all  ages,  scarcely  one  third,  deducting  the  drivers,  trades- 
men, and  artificers,  are  strong  enough  for  the  heavier  labours 
of  the  plantation,  including  the  night-work  in  crop-time. 
With  the  same  deceptions  view,  it  is  left  unnoticed,  that  the 
eighteen  or  twenty-five  in  constant  employ  at  the  boiling- 
house,  must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  spells,  in  order  to 
find  the  true  amount  of  the  labourers  to  whom  night-work  is 
assigned.  Now  the  same  author  or  authors,  in  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  refute  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  contend  for  the  use  in 
one  instance  at  least,  of  four  spells  + ;  supposing  which,  slaves 
employed  on  night-work  would,  on  their  own  deceptious  enu- 
meration be  seventy-two;  on  the  true  one,  about  one  hundred; 
and  even  the  smaller  number  might  be  enough  to  prevent  the 
exemption  of  one  man  or  woman  on  the  estate  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  woA.  X 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  exposure  of  these 
fallacies  is  at  all  necessary  to  support  my  strictures  on  night- 
work.     If  the  numbers  coerced  to  its  performance,  were  less 


♦  Barclay,  p.  416.  -  f  Il^id.  414-15. 

J  See  the  citation  from  Mr.  de  la  Beche,  supra,  p.  139, 140.  That  gentle- 
man had  two  hundred  and  eight  slaves  on  his  estate,  as  appears  by  the  public 
returns;  yet  he  fairly  acknowleges  his  inability  to  muster  more  than  two 
spells.  If  the  curious  attempt  to  refute  Mr.  Cooper  above  referred  to,  is 
thought  to  be  founded  in  truth,  we  may  see  in  it,  that  Mr.  de  la  B.  was  im- 
posed on,  and  how,  in  his  own  belief  that  four  spells  were  in  use  on  some 
other  estates.  They  count  double,  it  would  appear,  in  Jamaica;  making  two 
spells  amount  to  four.    See  the  passage. 
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than  they  might  be,  so  much  the  more  inexcusable  would  be 
the  practice.  If  the  numbers  could  be  doubled,  then  instead 
of  mx  hours  watching  and  work  by  night,  after  the  hard  la- 
bours of  the  day,  which  even  Mr.  Barclay  admits  to  be  their 
lot  thrice  in  the  week,  three  hours  would  suffice. 

•*  The  attendance  of  the  spells,  says  Dr.  Collins,  should 
''  neyer  be  so  far  prolonged  as  to  disallow  of  their  taking  a 
"  few  hours'  rest  every  night ;  as  they  can  ill  bear  a  long|)riva- 
"  tion  of  sleep ;  and  under  such  circumstances  will  doze  at 
"  the  mill  or  coppers,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  fingers,  if 
''  not  of  their  lives.  As  to  the  weaker  negroes,  they  should 
'*  never  do  any  night-work ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
^'  others  on  whom  the  labour  will  fall,  to  such  an  indulgence, 
''  which  will  appear  unjust  and  partial,  you  must  make  it  up 
"  to  them  in  one  way  or  other ;  either  by  suffering  them  to 
''  remain  in  their  houses  later  in  the  morning,  or  by  some 
'^  addition  of  food,  or  if  that  be  not  wanted,  by  extraordinary 
'^  clothing,  which  will  in  general  go  a  great  way.  towards 
''  the  satisfying  them.*  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  after 
reading  such  advice  from  this  long-experienced  planter,  that 
exemptions  of  slaves  in  the  great,  or  strong  gangs,  or  of  any 
but  the  very  weakly,  were  usually  made  under  the  ordinary 
practicct 


*  Practical  Rules,  &c.  p.  184-5. 

t  That  boys  and  girls  are  not  generally  exempted  from  these  nocturnal 
duties,  may  appear  from  one  of  the  descriptive  passages  of  that  new 
champion  of  the  planters  before  noticed,  who  has  assumed  the  guise  of  a 
novelist,  (Marly,  p.  39.)  His  hero  is  kept  awake  in  his  bed  through  the 
night  by  the  various  noises  incident  to  the  brisk  labours  of  the  adjoining 
boiling-house,  and  among  them  is  enumerated  ''the  squalling  of.  near  a 
"  dozen  of  girls  and  boys,  who  were  seated  on  the  shafts  of  the  gin,  forcing 
^  on  the  mules  that  turned  the  mill."  These  drivers  are  wholly  omitted  in 
Mr.  Barclay's  enumeration. 

Here  let  me  quote  again  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Dwarris.  "  It  should 
**  not  escape  attention,"  he  says,  **  when  speaking  of  the  labour  exacted 
**  in  crop-time  (constantly  dwelt  upon  by  the  abolitionists  as  oppressive 
^  on  account  of  its  uncertain  [he  should  have  said  enormous]  duration), 
**  that,  as  windmills  are  commonly  used  in  the  islands,  there  will  ne- 
"  cessarily  be  many  days  when   die    mill   cannot  work,  for  an   unan- 
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Mr.  De  la  Beche,  while  he  admits^  as  we  have  seen^  the 
severity  of  labour  in  crop-time,  attempts  to  excuse  the  prac- 
tice, as  all  other  colonial  writers,  with  a  striking  uniformity 
have  done,  by  observing  that  the  negroes  are  the  best  satisfied, 
and  he  might  have  added,  like  the  rest,  the  healthiest  also, 
at  that  season.  He  further  informs  us,  that  the  negroes  on 
pens  and  coffee  properties,  where  they  have  no  night-work, 
and  no  cane-holes  to  dig,  and  where  it  may  be  generally 
stated  that  the  labour  is  lighter,  consider  themselves  less  for- 
tunate than  those  on  sugar-estates,  because  the  negroes  seem  to 
enjoy  crop-time  ;  ^'  at  least/'  he  adds,  *'  they  are  decidedly 
more  merry  then,  than  at  any  other  period,  except  Christ- 
mas."* 

I  am  far  from  questioning  the  facts  of  this  defence,  or  even 
the  respectable  author's  candour  in  the  use  he  makes  of  them ; 
for  he  had  been  only  a  year  in  the  West  Indies,  and  then,  as 
it  would  appear,  only  in  Jamaica,  where  I  believe  the  slaves 
are,  in  general,  better  fed  out  of  crop-time,  than  in  most  of 
the  other  colonies.     But  there  probably  was  not  one  among 


"  swerable  reason,  because  tliere  is  no  wind."  —  The  West  India  Question, 
p.  17,  18. 

Does  this  gentleman,  then,  mean  us  to  understand,  that  planters  who 
have  windmills,  have  not  in  general  cattle-mills  also,  to  be  worked  by 
mules  or  horse^s  when  the  former,  for  want  of  sufficient  wind,  or  accidents, 
cannot  be  used  ?  That  would  be  often  to  hazard  the  partial  loss  or  dete- 
rioration of  their  ripened  crops ;  and  is  an  improvidence,  of  which  I 
believe  tliereare  few,  if  any  examples.  To  have  cattle-mills  wiAout  a  wiad- 
mill,  is  a  very  common,  nay,  the  most  ordinary  case  in  the  Leeward  Islands ; 
but  the  converse  of  it,  is  one  which,  though  I  was  for  eleven  years  resident 
there,  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  of;  and  I  well  remember  that  the 
common-place  economical  argument  against  being  at  the  charge  of  ereetiiur 
a  windmill,  of  which  a  great  majority  of  the  estates  in  the  Leeward  Islands 
are  destitute,  was,  that  though  it  would  save  much  cattle  labour,  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  live  stock,  it  could  not  relieve  the  planter  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  a  competent  number  of  mules  or  horses,  as  a  safeguard 
to  his  crop,  when  calms  or  light  winds  prevailed. 

Were  there  not  this  latent  fallacy  in  Mr.  Dwareis's  **  unansiwerMe** 
argument,  it  would  still  shew  how  hard-driven  he  was  for  some  extenua- 
tion of  the  practice.  To  what  would  it  amount,  but  that  planters  abate 
s(Hne  small  part  of  the  hard  drudgery  of  their  slaves,  when  physical  necessity 
compels  them  to  do  so  ?     I  believe  it,  —  and  I  believe  no  more. 

♦  Notes,  &c.  p.  8. 21. 22. 
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the  many  long-expeiieuoed  planters  examined  before  parlia- 
ment or  the  privy  conncil,  who  carefully  added  the  facts  of 
superior  content,  cheerfalness,  and  health  in  crop-time,  to 
their  admission  of  its  seyere  labours,  who  was  not  conscious 
of  two  explanations,  that  would  destroy  the  whole  effect  of 
that  apology,  one  of  which  adds  to  the  discredit  of  their  general 
system.  The  first  is,  that  the  crop-months  are  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  islands  of  all  classes  and  colonies,  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  year,  and  that  the  rainy  and  hurricane  seasons, 
which  begin  after  the  crop,  and  terminate  before  its  re-com- 
mencement, are  those  in  which  the  epidemical  diseases  so 
frequently  and  fatally  preiralent  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
nsnally  occur.  Diseases  of  debility,  especially,  which  ill- 
fed  slaves  are  naturally  very  liable  to,  prevail  most  at  that 
season ;  and  it  is  then,  also,  that  they  are  most  frequently  ex- 
posed to  be  chilled  by  the  rains,  which  fall  in  torrents  upon 
them  during  their  labours  in  the  fields,  drenching  them  through 
their  flimsy  garments  in  a  minute,  and  most  commonly  when 
they  are  heated  and  copiously  perspiring  from  the  effects  of 
their  exertions ;  for  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is  also  the 
chief  time  of  the  holing  process,  the  severest  species  of  their 
work. 

The  other  and  more  important  explanation,  is  one  that  the 
reader  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  when  I  have  given  an 
account  of  the  general  practice  in  regard  to  food :  but  he  will, 
perhaps,  anticipate  its  nature,  when  possessed  of  a  further 
extract  from  Mr.  De  la  Beche ;  *'  if,"  he  says,  **  the  canes 
''  then,  t.  e.  in  crop-time,  give  them  additional  trouble,  they 
"  amply  compensate  themselves ;  for  they  eat  as  many  as  they 
'*  please,  and  drink  as  much  hot  and  cold  cane-juice  as  they  think 
"  proper;'  &c.* 


•  All  the  witnesses  I  have  above  alluded  to  were  not  cautious  enough  to 
withhold  this  latter  explanation.  I  will  not  here  anticipate  the  evidence  I  have 
to  adduce  as  to  the  great  penury  of  food  out  of  crop-time,  and  which  will 
make  it  highly  credible,  that  the  addition  of  a  beverage  so  nutritious  as 
the  juice  of  the  cane,  must  produce  very  powerful  effects ;  counterpoising, 
perh^s,  in  general,  the  debilitating  tendency  of  the  additional  labour  and 
watching.  Many  planters,  though  they  would  not  admit  the  inadequacy 
of  subsistence  out  of  crop,  thought  it  advantageous  to  their  cause  to  take 
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But  let  us  eaquire  what  the  additional  time  of  labour  in 
crop-time  actually  is. 

To  suppose  that  the  plantations  in  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
colonies  collectively,  are  so  .well  supplied  with  slaves,  that 
the  number  of  spells  they  can  commonly  afford  is  three,  will 
be  felt,  after  the  remarks  and  evidence  I  have  offered,  to  be 
more  than  sufficiently  liberal.      I  doubt  not  it  would  be  very 
far  beyond  the  truth.     Mr.  Barclay'sybtir  spells  will  be  found 
on  comparison,   to    correspond   exactly  with  what    Mr.  De 
la  Beche  admits  to  be  but  two.  But  I  will  suppose  three  spells, 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding   all    disputable   or  disputed   pre- 
mises, and  taking  every  thing  of  that  kind  at  the  lowest.    I  will 
also  suppose  that  the  law  as  to  the  exceptions  on  the  nights  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  is  (very  contrary  to  what  anti-slavery 
writers  allege)  fairly  adhered  to  in  general  practice  ;  though  we 
have  seen  that  even  the  Royal  Ordinance  at  Berbice  permits 
working  on  Saturday  night  till  ten.     Still,  after  these  ample 
concessions,  the  result  will  be,  that  all  the  slaves  employed  in 
night-work,  during  the   crop,  labour  on  an  average,  in  that 
season,  above  three  hours  and  a  half  in  the  twenty-four,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  ordinary  day's  work. 

My  calculation  is  this.  ^  From  six  in  the  evening,  to  six  in 
the  moming,^  the  time  of  night-work,  is  twelve  hours,  which 
with  the  deduction  of  the  nights  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  as 
claimed  by  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  gives  sixty  hours  per  week;  and 
the  six  hours  from  Friday  at  midnight,  to  six  on  Saturday 
morning  being  added,  the  amount  is  sixty-six,  which  divided 
by  three,  the  supposed  number  of  spells,  gives  twenty-two 
hours  weekly  to  each  spell,  or  three  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
per  diem,  during  an  entire  working  week  of  six  days,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  daily  labour. 


large  credit  for  the  restorative  effects  of  the  cane-juice  during  the  boiling 
season.  But  the  following  extract  from  the  work  of  their  great  champion, 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  may  here  suffice ; — 

"  The  time  of  crop  in  the  sugar-islands  is  the  season  of  gladness  and 
'*  festivity  to  man  and  beast.  So  palatable,  salutary,  and  nourishing  is  the 
'^  juice  of  the  cane,  that  every  incUvidual  of  the  animal  creation  drinking 
^^  freely  of  it,  derives  health  and  vigour  from  its  use.  The  meagre  and  sickly 
''  among  the  negroes  exhibit  a  surprising  alteration  a  few  weeks  after  the  miU 
*'  is  set  in  action,**  &c. — History  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.ii.  p.  221. 
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To  find  the  amount  of  this  augmentation  on  an  average 
of  work  throughout  the  year,  we  must  next  ascertain  the  or- 
dinary length  of  the  crop-season. 

The  Jamaica  witnesses  we  have  seen,  made  it  five  months ; 
and  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  seems  to  fully  confirm  that  estimate, 
for  he  says,  ^^  tlie  canes  should  be  ripe  for  the  mill  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  so  as  to  enable  the  planter  to  finish  his 
crop  by  the  latter  end  of  May,  except  as  to  the  canes  that 
are  left  to  furnish  cuttings  or  tops  for  planting."  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  writer  or  witness  except  Mr.  De  la  Beche, 
has  reduced  the  number  of  crop-months  to  "  about  four ;" 
while  it  is  stated  by  other  authorities,  often  to  extend  to  six. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Franklin  for  instance,  stated  in  his  evidence  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  '*  the  crop  of 
^'  sugar  commonly  begins  from  the  1st  of  January  or  February, 
*'  and  continues  till  the  beginning  of  June  or  July,  according 
'^  as  the  estate  is  slaved  ;"  and  Mr.  Campbell  says,  that  **  If 
*'  the  estate  is  weakly  handed,  the  crop  must  be  begun  as 
**  early  as  the  beginning  of  January,  and  continued  till  June 
«  or  July." 

*'  Crop-time,"  (says  Mr.  McQueen) "  extends  from  December 
"  till  May ;"  and  even  Mr.  Barclay  expressly  admits,  that 
''  the  crop-season  lasts  about  five  months,"  (p.  417.)  He 
adds,  indeed,  what  no  other  writer  has  alleged,  that  there 
are  necessary  intermissions  of  a  week  to  put  in  the  cane  plants. 
If  so,  it  shews  that  there  are  no  hands  to  spare  from  the 
spells  while  the  boiling  process  goes  on. 

It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  thought,  on  comparison  of  these 
authorities,  too  large  an  estimate,  if  I  take  the  crop-months 
as  comprising  in  a  general  view,  about  five  of  the  twelve ; 
and  if  we  spread  the  additional  labour  of  three  hours 
and  forty  minutes  during  that  season  over  the  whole  year, 
the  result  will  be  an  addition  of  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
on  a  yearly  average,  to  the  fifteen  hours  that  we  have  taken 
as  the  time  of  labour,  or  active  exertion,  out  of  the  crop-sea- 
son ;  making  altogether  ^bout  sixteen  hours  and  a  half  in 
every  twenty-four  hours  throughout  the  year ;  with  the  excep- 
tions only,  such  as  they  are,  of  the  Sundays,  and  two  or  three 
annual  holidays. 
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To  make  the  account  cleareri  I  will  recapitulate  the  (life- 
rent itemsj  and  place  them  in  one  connected  view. 

Hours.    Minutes. 

Time  of  labour  out  of  crop,  as  limited  by  the 
Colonial  Acts,  and  admitted  to  be  the 
usage,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven 
at  night,  deducting  the  two  hours  and  a 
half  for  breakfast  and  dinner 11       30 

Half  of  the  two  hours'  interval  at  noon,  employ- 
ed in  work  on  the  negro  gardens  or  provision 
grounds^  &c.,  including  walks  to  and  from 
the  field 1 

Mornings  and  evenings  active  employments 
before  and  after  field-work,  for  the  master 
or  themselves,  including  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  huts^  estimated  together 
at  three  hours,  but  taken  at 2      30 

Annual  average  of  the  extra  nocturnal  work 

in  crop-time i       40 

16      40 


On  the  strictest  review  of  this  account,  I  can  find  no  error 
in  it  on  the  aggravatory,  but  several  on  the  extenuatory  side. 
I  have  supposed  one-half  of  the  noontide  respite  to  be  time 
of  absolute  rest,  and  without  even  distinguishing  the  grass- 
picking  colonies,  where  it  affords  no  rest  at  all.  In  the  crop- 
time,  I  have  allowed  nothing  for  the  slave's  own  occupations 
after  his  dismission  from  the  works  at  midnight,  or  six  in  the 
morning;  and  where  the  spells  are  but  two,  certainly  the 
more  ordinary  cases,  my  computation  of  night-work  is  short 
by  one-third  of  the  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  much  more  deficient 
if  Mr.  Barclay,  and  the  evidence  on  oath  cited  by  him  (p.  416.), 
are  correct ;  for  they  state,  that  even  with  four  spells,  each 
negro  has  18  hours  of  night-work  every  week;  and  I  have 
taken  it  as  amounting,  with  three  spells,  only  to  22  hours. 

I  doubt  not  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  slaves  have  not  in 
general  so  much  rest  in  crop-time  as  five  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four. 

That  the  work  is  at  least  eighteen  hours  during  that  season. 
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I  am  now  enabled  to  shew,  from  recent  and  express  authority; 
and  such  as  may  suffice,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  those  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  of  following  me  closely  through  the  details 
here  given  and  demonstrated,  for  clearer  views  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Should  any  man,  after  all  the  evidence  I  have  already 
offered,  doubt  whether  the  enormous  amount  of  eighteen 
hours'  of  diurnal  labour,  between  the  tropics,  is  not  more  than 
avarice  armed  with  irresistible  power  can  impose,  or  patient 
human  nature,  during  five  successive  months  sustain,  let 
him  enquire  for  the  Parliamentary  papers  before  referred  to, 
entitled  *'  Trinidad  Negroes,"  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  14th  of  June,  1827,  and  he  will 
find  in  it,  (p.  33.),  the  following  passage.  ^'  I  feel  called 
'^  on  to  explain  more  fully  than  I  did,  the  opinion  I  gave  as 
'^  to  whether  sugar-estates  could  be  carried  on  entirely  by 
**  free  labour ;  /  do  not  think  they  could,  in  the  manner  the 
^*  work  is  carried  on  at  present,  making  large  quantities  of  sugar 
in  a  given  time;  in  many  instances  working  eighteen  hours 
OUT  OF  TWENTY-FOUR ;  which  constaut  labour  the  free  setilet 
wUl  not  submit  to,  S^.  I  have  no  doubt  sugar^states,  carry- 
"  ing  on  labour  from  sunrrise  to  sun-set,  might  be  worked  by 
''  them;'  ^c  * 

Whose  is  this  statement?  not  that  of  an  anti-slavery  writer, 
but  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Trinidad,  superintendent  of  the  freene- 


*  See  the  Parliamentary  paper  referred  to,  p.  33. 

Nothing  to  this  effect  was  said  by  him  in  his  original  examination ;  unless, 
which  seems  more  probable,  it  was  suppressed  by  the  honourable  Board,  as 
not  fit  for  its  purpose.  But  the  superintendant,  it  appears,  had  been  ex- 
amined at  a  former  period,  about  eighteen  months  before,  if  the  dates  are 
correctly  printed;  and  having  then  given  an  opinion,  with  which  we  are  not 
furnished,  as  to  the  impracticability  of  substituting  free  labour  for  slavery, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  it  appears,  to  send,  the  next  day,  a  letter  to 
the  governor,  with  this  explanation  of  his  evidence,  as  stated  in  the  minutes ; 
and  the  governor  now  laid  it  before  the  Board.  Upon  this  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  called  in  again,  and  subjected  to  a  cross-examination  by  his  brothei 
planters,  the  course  of  which  marks  the  anxious  desire  of  the  honourable 
members  to  obtain  some  qualification  of  the  awkward  explanatory  state- 
ment ;  and  marks  also,  the  natural  effect  on  the  nerves  of  a  witness,  placed 
in  a  perilous  dilemma  between  regard  to  truth  and  consistency  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fear  of  being  treated  as  an  enemy  to  the  common  cause  on  the 


if 
i< 
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groes  called  American  refugees^  but  a  long-resident  proprietor  of 
a  sugar-estate  worked  by  his  own  slaves  in  that  island ;  and  be, 
it  well  observed,  a  witness  called  and  examined  on  the  spot,  by 
a  committee  of  the  Insular  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  eitcus- 
ing  slavery,  and  opposing  the  humane  orders  of  His  Majesty's 


other.     With  all  his  too  natural  drekd  of  offence,  the  witness  could  only  be 
brought  to  qualify  the  terms  of  hi%  letter  as  follows : — 

Q.  ^^  You  stated  in  the  same  letter  to  the  governor,  that  slaves  on  sugar- 
"  estates  worked,  in  many  instances,  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
"  Do  you  mean  in  these  cases,  to  allude  to  the  whole  gang  on  the  estate, 
"  and  to  every  day  throughout  the  year?" 

A.  *'  I  mean  only  in  time  of  crop,  and  the  people  employed  at  the  mill 
"  and  works." 

Q.  ^*  Is  it  a  general  custom  in  your  quarter,  on  estates,  to  make  the  mill 
'^  and  boiling-house  gang  work  in  crop-time,  eighteen  hours  out  of  the 
"  twenty-four  ?" 

A.  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  custom  at  present,  but  I  think  it  was  three 
"  years  ago." 

Q.  "  Do  you  know  from  your  own  observation,  that  this  was  the 
**  case." 

A.  "  I  have  been  told  so." 

If  the  reader  will  compare  this,  with  the  extract  I  have  given  of  his  letter 
to  the  governor,  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  honourable  examiners  had 
better  have  left  the  matter  where  it  stood. 

It  was  a  miserable  expedient  to  soften  down  into  matter  of  opinion  and 
information,  the  positive  assertion  in  his  explanatory  letter;  and  into  by-gone 
oppression,  what  had  been  expressly  stated  as  the  present  practice.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  indeed,  the  explanation  would  have  been  useless  and  irrele- 
vant. But  when  it  is  added,  that  the  witness  had  been  twenty-two  years  a 
planter,  that  he  was  and  had  been  resident  eighteen  years  on  his  estate,  in 
the  quarter  of  North  Naparima,  of  which  he  was  also  the  commandant  and 
sole  magistrate,  (see  p.  2  and  35),  and  pre-eminently  bound,  besides,  as 
superintendant  of  free  Viegroes,  to  be  accurate  on  such  a  subject,  this  sub- 
terfuge to  get  rid  of  a  palpable  and  notorious  truth,  well  known  not  only 
to  the  witness,  but  to  every  gentleman  who  heard  him,  must  astonish  every 
man  not  so  well  acquainted  as  I  am  with  the  ordinary  style  of  West  India 
evidence  on  this  subject. 

Had  there  been  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  point,  or  any  colour  for  sug- 
gesting a  departure  from  the  general  practice  in  Trinidad,  the  witness  would 
not  have  been  let  off  so  easily;  and  many  planters  would  have  eagerly  come 
forward  to  contradict  the  statement  in  his  letter,  or  to  prove  that  the  oppres- 
sion had  ceased  to  be  in  use ;  but  though  many  other  planters  were  ex- 
amined, no  other  statement  by,  or  question  on  the  subject  to,  any  other 
witness,  is  to  be  found  throughout  those  long  examinations. 
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Government.  The  general  tenor  of  his  evidence  will  shew  to 
those  who  read  it,  that  the  planters  who  called  him  were 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  him  a  good  friend  to  their  cause ; 
which  was  indeed  also  his  own. 

If  there  were  nothing  worse  in  slavery  than  this  cruel  and 
murderous  oppression  of  forcing  men  and  women  to  work 
hard  in  a  hot  climate  eighte^  hours  in  the  twenty-four, 
surely  this  would  be  enough  for  its  condemnation  by  every 
mind  in  which  West  Indian  prejudices  have  not  obtunded 
the  natural  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice  towards  their 
degraded  objects. 

I  might  enhance  this  general  account  of  slave  labour,  by 
adding  to  its  diurnal  excess  the  amount  of  the  time  sub- 
ducted by  laborious  occupations  from  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  topics  which  I  have  declined  to  enter 
upon,  it  having  as  a  substantive  article  of  oppression,  and  as  pre- 
cluding the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves,  been  sufficiently 
discussed  by  other  writers  on  the  anti-slavery  side.  My 
readers,  however,  will  not  forget  that  the  poor  beings  so  merci- 
fully overworked  during  six  days  in  the  week,  have  but  a  very 
partial  rest  at  best  on  the  seventh.  But  without  taking  this 
aggravation  into  the  account,  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
as  I  undertook  in  the  present  chapter  to  do,  that  slave  labour 
is  cruelly  excessive  in  point  of  time. 

The  general  result  of  data  wholly  established  by  the 
evidence  of  my  opponents,  and  of  the  calculations  from  them 
here  submitted,  is  this,  that  the  poor  slaves  have  eighteen 
hours  at  the  least,  of  coerced  labour  in  every  twenty-four, 
during  the  crop-season,  and  during  the  whole  year  on  an 
average,  above  sixteen  hours  and  a  half.  Unless  the  fairness 
can  be  denied  of  adding  to  the  labour  in  gang  under  the 
drivers,  solitary  work,  or  laborious  employments,  directly  or 
indirectly  for  the  master's  profit,  or  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  the  slave's  own  personal  wants,  more  than  the  estimate 
that  I  undertook  to  sustain,  has  been  proved.  Mr.  Ramsay, 
forty  years  ago,  averaged  the  labour  at  sixteen  hours ;  and  I 
have  shewn  its  true  present  amount,  after  every  fairly  de^ 
mandable  allowance,  to  be  above  sixteen  hours  and  a  half. 

My  readers  I  trust  will  not  censure  the  large  demand  1 
have  made  on  their  patience,  in  this  very  important  division 
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of  my  subject.  To  establish  conclusively  the  true  ordinary 
amount  of  forced  labour  in  point  of  time,  was  to  fix  a  datum 
of  pre-eminent  value^  with  every  man,  who  wishes  to  form 
a  right  judgment,  either  on  the  actual  state  of  slavery,  or  on 
the  credit  that  fairly  belongs  to  colonial  witnesses  and  writers 
as  to  the  facts  they  allege  in  its  defence.  We  have  in  it,  a 
criterion  simple,  homogeneous,  and  intelligible  alike  in  every 
region  of  the  globe.  Nor  are  we  embarrassed  in  its  applica- 
tion, by  diversities  real  or  alleged  between  places,  persons,  or 
times  ;  for,  however  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  may  vary  in 
different  sugar  colonies,  and  under  masters  of  different  de- 
scriptions, their  time  of  daily  labour,  in  all  those  colonies,  or 
all  from  which  we  have  any  public  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  found,  when  that  evidence  is  fairly  scrutinized 
to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly  the  same.  Nor  is  it  al- 
leged that  in  this  respect,  the  practice  of  the  more  hu- 
mane, differs  very  materially  from  that  of  the  more  rigorous 
planter.  I  recollect  at  least  no  such  distinctions  more 
important,  than  the  giving  or  not  giving  a  day,  or  half  a 
day  weekly,  out  of  the  crop-season  to  the  slaves,  in  aid  of  the 
sabbath,  for  the  culture  of  their  own  provision  grounds. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  is  much  enhanced  in  its 
importance,  because  it  shews  the  utter  futility  of  all  the 
charges  of  indolence  against  the  much  calumniated  African 
race,  that  are  founded  on  a  comparison  between  the  effects  of 
their  industry  when  free,  and  the  products  of  their  forced 
labour  when  slaves. 

This  is  now  the  favorite  theme  of  the  planters  and  their 
controversial  advocates.  It  is  on  this  they  mainly  rely  for 
averting  all  measures  tending  either  to  general  or  progressive 
enfranchisement.  On  this  ground,  they  had  the  confidence 
to  oppose  at  the  Privy  Council  table,  even  the  giving  a  right 
of  self-redemption,  to  such  slaves  as  might  be  industrious  and 
fortunate  enough,  to  be  able  to  tender  their  full  value  as  pro- 
perty, for  the  purchase  of  their  freedom. 

Ye  be  idle,  ye  be  idle,  was  the  answer  of  Pharaoh  to  the 
oppressed  Israelites,  when  complaining  of  their  heavy  drudgery. 
'*  They  are  idle,  they  are  idk,^'  is  now  the  cry  of  far  worse  than 
Egyptian  masters  ;  and  for  the  same  odious  purpose,  the  ex- 
acting by  means  of  an  unjust  slavery,  a  merciless  excesa  of 
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work.  The  special  requisitions  of  Qod  in  the  one  case  were 
resisted ;  his  sacred  laws  in  the  other,  are  set  at  nought,  by 
the  same  false  and  insulting  pretence.  The  Egyptian  crite- 
rion of  idleness,  was  the  not  gathering  straw  to  make  bricks. 
The  West  Indian,  is  far  more  rigorous ;  it  is  unwillingness  to 
work  hard  by  day  and  by  night,  during  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours  in  the  twenty*four. 

If  idleness  may  be  justly  defined  to  be  the  want  of  doe  ex- 
ertion, we  must  fix  the  right  standard  of  the  latter,  before  we 
can  fairly  predicate  idleness  of  exertions  less  in  degree.  But 
the  colonists  take  a  more  convenient  course.  They  are  too 
prudent  to  tell  us  expressly  how  many  hours  daily  they  think 
a  free  man  ought  to  work  between  the  tropics ;  because  if  less 
than  the  labour  they  inforce  on  their  slaves,  their  estimate  would 
be  self-condemnation ;  and  if  equal  to  it,  might  startle  even  the 
least  considerate  and  humane ;  and  suggest  views  of  their  prac* 
tical  standard,  very  different  from  those  they  desire  to  impress. 
They  deem  it  better,  therefore,  to  infer  a  want  of  industry 
from  the  productive  effects  of  free  labour,  than  from  its  posi* 
tive  or  comparative  amount.  The  Haytians  are  idle,  be- 
cause they  do  not  raise  so  much  agricultural  produce,  as  an 
equal  number  of  slaves ;  and  cannot  at  all  compete  in  sugar 
planting  for  exportation,  with  the  slave  masters  of  Jamaica,  or 
Cuba.  The  free  negroes  in  our  own  colonies,  are  idle  be- 
cause they  do  not  improve  their  condition  by  labouring 
in  the  cane-pieces  in  competition  with  the  forced  labour  of 
slaves.  Such  reasoning  obviously  amounts  to  a  tacit  as- 
sumption of  the  whole  matter  in  dispute.  It  assumes,  that 
the  exaction  of  labour  from  the  slaves,  is  not  excessive ;  and 
that  the  returns  given  for  it  in  subsistence,  are  liberal  or 
equitable  enough  to  equal  the  reasonable  expectations,  or  at 
least  the  potential  earnings  in  other  lines  of  industry,  of 
freemen  working  in  the  same  degree  for  hire.  As  the  case  really 
stands,  it  would  be  j  ust  as  rational  to  charge  one  of  our  own  pea- 
sants with  idleness,  becausehis  work  does  not  equal  in  its  effects 
that  of  a  horse,  or  produce  to  him  in  wages  what  his  employer 
earns  by  the  use  of  his  quadruped  competitor. 

There  is  one  very  elaborate  defence  of  slavery,  in  which 
reasoning  less  sophistical  on  this  subject,  might  naturally  be 
expected.     I  mean  the  reports  of  Major  Moody,  which  I  have 
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before  cited  and  described.'*'  Their  main  object  is  to  defend 
the  colonial  system,  on  the  principle  that  slavery  is  necessary 
for  the  culture  of  the  sugar  colonies ;  because  free  negroes 
cannot  be  induced  to  submit  to  that  degree  of  labour,  or  in 
his  own  favourite  phrase,  that ''  steady  industfy^'  to  which  the 
slaves  are  compelled. 

To  maintain  and  illustrate  this  doctrine,  the  Major  brings 
forward  numberless  facts,  alleged  to>be  derived  from  his  own 
observation  and  experience,  not  only  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
other  tropical  regions,  all  designed  to  shew  the  want  of  ade- 
quate exertion,  or  ^'  steady  industry,*'  in  blacks  or  coloured 
persons  of  free  condition ;  and  in  his  anxious  depreciation  of 
their  industry,  the  time  of  their  work  is  a  measure  of  exertion 
to  which  he  very  commonly  resorts.  The  very  ^rst  datum  there- 
fore to  be  fixed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  his  comparison  with 
slave  labour,  obviously  should  have  been  the  ordinary  time  of 
the  latter ;  but  his  readers  will  be  more  successful  in  their 
researches  than  I  have  been,  if  they  find  that  essential  datum 
expressly  supplied  in  any  part  of  those  folio  volumes. 

There  isan  endless  iteration  in  various  forms  and  details,  both 
of  statements  and  reasonings,  tending  to  shew  the  value  of  one 
of  his  terms  of  comparison ;  but  that  of  the  other  is  no  where 
that  I  can  find  expressly  given ;  and  there  are  many  places 
in  which  it  must  apparently  have  cost  the  Major  much  trouble 
to  avoid  committing  himself  by  some  clear,  or  at  least  intelli- 
gible, statement  on  that  subject. 

This  cannot  but  be  thought  exceedingly  strange ;  more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  added,  that  Major  Moody  afiects  to  treat 
of  slave  labour  systematically,  and  to  write  with  the  precision 
of  a  philosopher ;  in  the  developement  of  what  he  seems  to  re- 
gard as  a  new  science ;  or  a  new  branch  at  least  of  political 
economy,  discovered  by  himself,  which  he  calls  the  ^^  philosophy 
of  labour,**  The  defect  will  be  thought  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  he  is  perpetually  taxing  his  antagonists,  the  impugners 


*  Supra,  note  on  p.  48, 49.  Let  me  here  correct  an  error  in  that  note, 
which  is  already  printed.  The  colony,  I  nbw  understand,  in  which  the 
Major  was  long  and  extensively  engaged  as  a  planter,  was  not  Demerara, 
but  Berbke. 
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of  negro  slavery,  with  want  of  accuracy  and  precision  in  their 
premises  of  fact,  and  in  their  views  and  reasonings  on  this 
very  same  subject ;  and  boasting  of  the  great  experience,  and 
close  investigation,  that  have  enabled  him  to  correct  our 
errors.  How  surprising  then  that  by  leaving  the  ordinary 
time  of  slave  labour  undefined,  be  should  have  left  out  one 
of  the  first  elements  of  his  own  calculations ;  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  his  entire  system  ! !  It  is  as  if  Euclid  had  proceeded 
to  compare  right  angles  with  other  angles,  without  first  shew- 
ing what  a  right  angle  is ;  or  as  if  a  writer  on  the  rural  econo- 
my of  this  country  should  undertake  to  demonstrate  from  his 
own  experience,  the  superior  advantages  of  one  course  of  hus- 
bandry in  comparison  with  another,  and  to  that  end  should 
furnish  us  with  numerous  accounts  and  estimates  as  to  the 
expences  and  returns  of  the  course  he  disapproves ;  leaving 
those  of  the  course  he  recommends,  altogether  unstated.'* 


*  Tlie  only  passages  I  can  find  in  Major  Moody's  Reports,  in  which  he 
possibly  may  be  thought  to  have  deviated  from  this  strange  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, are  in  pages  56  and  57  of  the  Second  Part  of  his  Report ;  wherein 
he  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  substituting  free  for  forced 
labour,  on  the  assumptions  that  free  negroes  will  not  work  more  than  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  mere  subsistence,  and  that  this  can  be  obtained  in  a 
given  colony  by  working  land   on  their  own  account  half  an  hour,  or  at 
most  one  hour  per  day.    How  then  he  argues  are  seven  hours  of  further 
labour  to  be  obtained  by  the  white  capitalist  for  raising  exportable  articles, 
without  coercion  ?     **  It  appears  to  me,''  he  adds,  "  impossible  to  sup- 
"  pose,  that  any  previous  habits  of  labour,  or  any  degree  of  moral  instruc- 
"  tion,  could  ever  have  the  effect  of  inducing  any  free  negro,  or  Indian,  to 
^  work  eight  hours  in  a  day  for  another  man,  in  return  for  ordinary  wages 
'^  in  a  country  where  the  labourer  could  more  easily  obtain  the  sanie  value 
"  in  substance,  by  working  for  himself  only  half  an  hour/'  &c.    Throughout 
this  part  of  his  argument,  he  compares  the  assumed  time  of  voluntary  labour 
with  eight  hours  per  diem  only  of  labour  by  constraint. 

Here  then,  the  Major  may  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  by  clear  impli- 
cation in  one  place,  what  ought  to  have  been  found  by  direct  averment,  or 
avowed  assumption  in  a  hundred,  the  important  datum  in  question.  He  may 
be  thought  to  have  committed  himself  like  his  coadjutor  in  the  same  cause, 
Mr.  McQueen,  as  to  the  ordinary  time  of  the  slave's  daily  labour,  and  even 
gone  much  beyond .  that  writer's  bold  misrepresentation,  by  reducing  his 
maximum  of  nine  hours,  out  of  crop,  to  an  average  of  eight  hours  at  all 
seasons. 
But  I  will  not,  without  strict  necessity  impute  to  this  gentleman,  who 
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Having  enabled  my  readers  to  supply  this  singular  defect, 
in  the  **  philosophy  of  labour/'  for  themselves^  and  to  understand 
what  the  planters  mean  by  industry,  I  freely  admit  that  sud^ 
industry  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  any  exertions  that  at  all  ap- 
proximate to  it,  among  negroes,  or  any  other  men  who  are  free. 
If  less  than  this  is  idleness^  the  latter  I  confess  are  idle,  and 
likely  ever  to  remain  so«  I  concur  with  the  superintendent 
of  the  American  refugees,  that  ^'  free  labourers  will  not  work 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four."*  They  will  not  work 
with  what  the  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  justly  calls  ''the  least  possible  intermission*^^  In 
other  words,  they  will  not  work  themselves  to  death. 

Nor  will  the  disparity  ever  be  small  enough  to  allow  of  any 
competition  on  commercial  principles,  between  forced  labour 
and  free.  Strike  off  eight  hours  per  diem  from  the  five  months 
of  haiTest,  and  six  hours  and  a  half  from  the  annual  average  ; 
reduce  the  labour  to  an  average  of  ten  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  and  cut  off  all  those  additions  to  it  fraudulently  dis- 
guised in  the  case  of  men  who  receive  neither  wages  nor  food 
from  their  masters,  as  time  of  rest,  or  of*'  work  only  for  them- 
selves ;"  give  truth  in  short  to  all  the  false  pretences  I  have 
refuted ;  and  it  might  still  well  be  doubted,  whether  free  men 


challenges  fepeatedly  implicit  credit  to  his  testimony,  on  the  score  not  only 
of  his  public  duty  as  a  commissioner,  but  on  his  military  honour,  that  he 
meant  to  convey  an  impression  so  grossly  repugnant  to  what  he  well  knew 
to  be  the  real  £act  of  the  case.  He  does  not  affinja,  and  could  not  of  course  mean 
to  insinuate,  that  the  slaves  work  no  more  than  eight  hours  a.  day ;  though 
certainly,  those  who  read  the  passage  may  naturally  enough  so  understand 
him;  especially  as  it  would  have  been  diminishing  the  force  of  his  own 
economical  views  to  reduce  the  slave  labour  to  less  than  its  true  extent. 

He  certainly  might  have  doubled  the  strength  of  his  argument  by  comparing 
the  short  labours  ascribed  by  him  to  the  free  negroes  and  Indians,  not  wi^ 
eight  hours,  but  sixteen  hours  a  day ;  and  preserved  the  precision  of  die 
philosopher  together  with  the  fidelity  of  a  reporter,  by  stating  the  latter 
expressly  as  the  average  labours  of  the  slaves;  but  that  the  planters  would 
have  been  equally  well  satisfied  with  his  official  defence  of  their  cause,  is 
more  than  I  dare  venture  to  afKrm« 

*  Supra,  p.  151.  f  Supra,  138. 
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in  equal  numbers,  wookt  ever  supply  that  long  contiaoaoce 
of  haman  labour  that  would  yet  remain  for  the  slave. 

I  firmly  believe  they  would  not ;  because  nine  hours  of 
work  per  diem  on  an  average  of  the  year,  is  all  that  is  yielded 
by  agrioultural  labourers  in  England ;  because  this  is  much 
more  than  the  utmost  incentives  to  industry  have  ever  ob- 
tained from  free^tillers  of  the  soil  in  any  tropical  climate ; 
and  because  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  hardiest 
natives  of  the  torrid  zone  cannot  p^manently  sustain  so 
much,  without  such  a  noxious  pressure  on  their  physical 
powers,  as  the  self-conservatory  instincts  o(  nature  imperiously 
forbid. 

The  time  of  slave-labour,  then,  when  shewn  in  its  truly 
enormous  extent,  is  a  suffici^at  answer  to  those  who  impute 
indolence  to  free  negroes,  because  they  cannot  sustain  a  com- 
petition with  it  in  the  growth  of  sugar  or  other  exportable 
produce.     But  the  defence  will  be  found  much  stronger  when 
it  shall  be  shewn  with  what  extreme  parsimony  the  slaves 
are  maintained.      If  they  work  twice  as  much  as  free-men 
will  or  ought  to  do,  it  is,  be  it  remembered,  without  wages  ; 
and  the  whole  charge  of  their  maintenance  is,  as  I  doubt  not 
clearly  to  prove,  not  equal  to  one-fifth  part  of  the  wages  or  other 
means  of  support  which  a  free-labourer  may  fairly  demand, 
and  by  moderate  industry  in  working  for  his  own  benefit  ob- 
tain.   In  the  grand  article  of  human  labour,  therefore,  the 
Haytian   would  have  to  contend  with   the  Jamaica  sugar 
planter,  under  a  disparity  of  cost  as  ten  to  one.    It  is  needless 
to  add  to  such  a  contrast,  his  want  of  a  mother  country  to 
bear  almost  all  the  charges  of  internal  government  in  peace, 
and  defence  in  war,  to  raise  the  price  of  his  produce  in  Europe 
by  monopolies  and  bounties,  and  to  sustain  him  on  every 
emergency,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  agriculture,  and 
her  vital  commercial  interests,  for  his  relief. 

The  dearth  of  free-labour  for  raising  tropical  produce  is, 
on  these  views,  so  far  from  furnishing  any  excuse  for  slavery, 
that  it  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  many  baneful  effects  for  which 
that  institution  has  to  answer.  It  has  reduced  human  labour 
to  so  vile  a  price,  as  to  shut  out  from  agricultural  employment 
in  the  West  Indies  all  but  servile  hands  ;  or  confine  the  free 
at  least  to  such  bmnches  of  it  as  contribute  little  to  the  ad- 
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yancement  of  the  societies  they  belong  to,  and  less  to  the 
commerce  of  Europe.  The  same  course^  as  I  shall  shew,  has 
excluded,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  plantations,  most  per- 
niciously to  their  soil,  the  use  of  working  cattle,  and  those  im- 
plements by  which  human  labour  is  every  where  else  economised, 
and  its  produce  greatly  improved.  Is  it  asked  why  most  of 
our  old  islands  are  exhausted,  and  their  proprietors  involved 
in  almost  universal  ruin  ?  I  answer,  mainly  because  they  are 
cursed  with  slavery ;  and  because  men  who  can  be  forced  to 
work,  eighteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  are  in  the  views  of 
a  short-sighted  avarice,  cheaper  than  horses  and  plows. 

But  further  to  explain  these  truths,  and  for  purposes  far 
more  important  to  humanity,  I  must  now  proceed  to  shew 
what  the  nature  of  that  labour  is,  which  has  such  enormous 
duration,  and  the  barbarous  means  by  which  it  is  exacted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LABOUR  SHEWN  TO  BE  EXCESSIVE  ALSO  FOR  THE 
MOST  PART  IN  POINT  OF  INTENSITY,  OR  THE  DEGREE 
OF  ACTUAL  EXERTION. 

I  HAVE  already  observed  that  the  intensity  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion, cannot  be  measured,  like  its  duration,  by  any  general 
scale  or  standard.  When  we  wish  to  give  any  clear  ideas  of 
k,  either  positive  or  comparative,  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  effect  produced.  The  same,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  the 
mensuration  of  mechanical  energies ;  as  when  to  shew  the  ope- 
rative force  of  a  steam  engine,  we  speak  of  a  four-horse  or  a 
ten-horse  power :  the  known  effect  of  the  one,  serves  to  mea- 
sure and  define  the  force  of  the  other.  So  when  we  say,  that 
a  man  has  carried,  so  many  stone  weight,  has  walked  or  run 
so  many  miles  in  a  given  time,  or  has  threshed  out  in  a  day  so 
many  bushels  of  com,  we  may  form  just  ideas,  comparative 
ones  at  least,  of  the  easiness  or  intensity  of  his  labours,  be- 
cause we  know  how  much  other  men  usually  carry^  or  walk, 
or  thresh  out,  when  they  exert  their  strength  in  the  same 
modes  of  action.  But  when  the  descriptions  of  human  labour 
in  question  are  not  famiUar  to  us,  nor  the  effects  produced  by 
them  commensurable  with  any  known  standard,  even  this  re- 
sort is  in  great  measure  precluded. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  present  division  of  my 
work,  the  same  simple  modes  of  demonstration  that  I  have 
resorted  to  in  the  preceding  sections  cannot  have  place.  I 
cannot  estabUsh  or  refute  general  propositions  as  to  inten- 
sity or  ease,  by  computing  and  comparing  the  effect  of  par- 
ticular admissions ;  because  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have 
any  determinate  or  clearly  definable  meaning. 
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Here,  too,  the  restriction  I  have  imposed  on  myself  as  to 
evidence,  is  more  than  ever  disadvantageous  ;  for  when  the 
propositions  in  question  turn  on  matter  of  opinion  or  judg- 
ment, rather  than  mere  fact,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
case  alleged  on  one  side  of  the  controversy,  will  often  6nd 
any  direct  support  by  testimony  on  the  other.  When  my 
antagonists  state  that  the  labour  of  the  slaves  in  general  is 
light  or  easy,  or  that  a  particular  process  is  so,  they  evidently 
involve  matter  of  judgment  with  the  tangible  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  yet  I  am  precluded  by  my  gratuitous  pledge  from 
opposing  to  such  assertions  of  those  by  whom  the  labour  is 
imposed,  the  judgment  of  anti-slavery  writers. 

These  considerations  entitle  me  the  more,  in  this  place,  to 
an  attentive  audience,  while  I  endeavour  by  fair,  though  some- 
times oblique,  inf^n'ences  from  the  -hostile  evidence  I  have  to 
grapple  with,  to  enable  my  readers  in  some  degree  to  judge 
for  themselves. 

Here  let  me,  in  the  first  place,  avail  myself  of  the  obvious 
general  probabilities  of  the  case.  Is  it  likely  that  those  who 
have  carried  the  exaction  of  labour  to  the  utmost  extremes 
in  point  of  time,  have  been  abstemious  as  to  the  degrees  of  im- 
mediate exertion  ?  The  same  irresistible  force  that  compels 
a  slave  to  watch  and  work  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  crop-time,  and  sixteen  or  more  on  an  average  of 
the  year,  might  compel  him  as  easily  to  exert  himself  during 
the  time  of  work  to  the  full  measure  of  his  strength ;  at  least 
while  the  driver  is  behind  him :  nor  can  any  motive  of  for- 
bearance be  assigned  in  the  one  case,  that  would  not  apply 
at  least  as  forcibly  in  the  other. 

Is  the  assessor's  motive  self-interest?  That  undeniably  is 
best  consulted  by  obtaining  as  much  labour  as  possible  in  a 
given  time.  I  know  of  no  principle  in  which  the  sugar 
planters  are  more  unanimous  than  that  celerity  in  all  their 
operations,  especially  in  taking  off  the  crop,  is  essential  to 
their  success.  The  great  characteristic  of  bad  management, 
in  their  views,  is  the  want  of  energy  and  despatch ;  and  the 
standing  excuse  for  it  by  managers,  is  the  inequality  ol  the 
gang  or  the  strength^  as  it  is  called,  to  the  quantity  of  cane- 
land  under  culture.  Are  we  to  suppose  than  that  this  defect, 
when  it  occurs,  arises  from  a  humane  desire  to  spare  the  slaves 
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in  point  of  muscular  exerticm  while  they  are  actually  at  work  ? 
That  motive  would  rather  dictate  a  reduction  of  the  excessive 
time  of  work,  than  an  abatement  oS  its  energy ;  and  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  aeteris  paribus  the  one  must  be  inversely  as  the 
other.  The  question  should  be  regarded  as  relating  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  such  work  as  is  enforced  by  the  driver's  direct 
coercion ;  and  to  retrench  the  time  so  employed  would  ob- 
viously be  a  much  better,  as  well  as  more  certain,  alleviation, 
than  a  proportionate  diminution  of  briskness  and  energy  in 
the  wprk  itself,  by  giving  to  the  slaves  an  earlier  dismission, 
and  so  much  jtnore  time  at  their  own  disposal,  either  for  re- 
pose, or  for  those  .individual  labours  in  their  provision  grounds, 
in  which  4ihey  are  the  immediate  arbiters  of  their  own  ex- 
ertions. 

My  inference  th^a  is,  that  the  now-established  long  dura- 
tion^ the  w(»rk,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  of  its  gene- 
ral intensity.  As  the  incontestable  practice  is  to  take  all 
that  nature  can  be  made  to  yield  in  the  one  case,  less  is 
not  likely  to  be  exacted  in  the  odier.  The  indiscriminate 
mode  of  the  coercion  may  indeed,  and  I  shall  hereafter  prove 
that  it  does,  reduce  the  exertions,  of  the  more  robust  slaves 
somewhat  below  the  maximum  of  what  their  hardy  natures 
might  for  a  time  at  least  afford ;  and  the  feebler  part  of  the 
same  gang,  are  pushed  in  an  equal  degree  beyond  what  their 
constitutions  can  lastingly  endure;  but  the  driving  cannot 
with  any  probability  be  supposed  to  be  less  urgent  than  what, 
upon  an  average  estimate,  die  gang  is  thought  able  generally 
to  8astain« 

Here  I  must  open  progressively  the  different  parts  of 
the  case  which  I  propose  to  prove ;  and  the  statements  in 
this  instance  must  be  my  own ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  one  of  my  fellow-labourers  has  treated  this  part  of 
the  case  distinctly,  and  with  due  specifications.  But 
though  I  shall  state  nothing  but  what  I  certainly  know  to 
be  true,  in  respect  at  least  of  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher, 
where  I  long  resided,  I  desire  no  credit  for  any  proposition  as 
mine.  Let  all  that  I  allege  be  regarded  like  the  statements 
borrowed  in  a  former  chapter,  from  Mr«  Ramsay,  as  the  mere 
speech  of  an  advocate ;  and  go  for  nothing,  except  so  far  as  I 
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shall  be  able  to  bring  the  facts  home^  by  the  testimony  of  my 
opponents,  to  the  conviction  of  impartial  readers. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  labour  may  be  too  intense. 
The  muscular  effort  may  be  too  strenuous,  or  the  movements 
too  quick ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  holing  the  land,  it  is  in 
the  latter  way  chiefly  that  the  predial  slaves,  independently  of 
the  oppressive  duration  of  their  labours,  are  over-worked  in 
the  sugar  colonies.* 

"  Holing*'  is  the  process  of  preparing  land  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  cane  plants :  for  which  purpose  it  is  laid  out  in 
rectilinear  trenches  of  considerable  depth,  which  are  divided 
into  equal  sections  of  about  two  feet  square,  and  the  work  is 
wholly  performed  by  the  hoe.  Its  diflBculty  consists  chiefly 
in  the  hard  texture  of  the  soil,  trodden  down  in  the  labours  of 
the  preceding  crop,  and  baked  by  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun 
during  about  nine  months  of  an  intervening  fallow.  The  sur- 
face is  quite  impenetrable  by  the  spade^  and  equals  in  hard- 


*  It  is  but  fair  to  notice,  that  in  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  shall  have  to 
correct  sometimes  not  only  the  misrepresentations  of  opponents,  but  the 
misconceptions  of  some  who  were  sincere  friends  to  the  cause  I  sap- 
port. 

It  is,  as  I  before  remarked,  from  domestic  slavery,  that  strangers  visiting 
the  West  Indies,  must  generally  derive  their  notions  of  the  ordinary  state  and 
treatment  of  negroes ;  the  predial  class,  to  which  my  present  investigations  al- 
most exclusively  relate,  being  brought  very  little  undei:  their  notice.  To  the 
former,  they  may  not  unnaturally  ascribe  languor  and  indolence ;  because,  it 
being  a  characteristic  of  Creole  families  to  keep  a  superfluous  number  of  do- 
mestic slaves,  they  have  for  the  most  part  very  little  to  do.  The  field  ne- 
groes, also,  may  often  be  seen  working  with  apparent  langour.  It  is  a 
natural  effect  of  their  weariness  after  the  long  continued  labours  of  the  day ; 
and  it  is  in  the  evening  chiefly  that  they  are  likely  to  be  much  under  the 
observations  of  white  persons,  whether  strangers  or  residents,  who  are 
not  called  by  plantation  duties  to  survey  their  labours  in  the  cane  pieces 
during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

But  the  main  source  of  honest  errors  on  this  subject,  has  been  inattention 
to  the  distinction  above  pointed  out.  Casting  the  hoe,  and  carrying  loads, 
are  the  chief  general  forms  of  labour ;  but  the  former,  in  holing,  the  most 
ordinary  process,  cannot  be  rapid,  because  the  exertion  is  great ;  and  the 
loads  being  for  the  most  part  not  very  heavy,  the  quickness  of  movements 
has  not  excited  the  attention  it  deserves ;  though  I  shall  prove  it  to  be  op- 
pressively great. 
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ness  those  soils  to  which  our  labourers  apply  the  pick-axe. 
The  hoe,  therefore,  for  effectual  penetration,  must  be  raised 
above  the  workman  s  head,  and  brought  down  with  a  vigorous 
stroke ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  almost  every  colonial  witness 
or  writer,  who  ascribes  easiness  to  plantation  labours  in  ge- 
neral, admits  this  large  branch  of  them  to  be  severe. 

One  of  these  writers,  indeed,  when  speaking  of  it,  suggests 
an  ingenious  extenuation ;  but  in  doing  so,  indirectly  confesses 
that,  to  beholders  at  least,  the  work  of  holing  is  arduous 
enough  to  excite  compassion.  '^  When  negroes  become  mas- 
*'  ters  of /their  work/'  he  says,  **  as  much  may  be  done  by 
"  sleight  as'  labour ;  and  a  constant  habitude  makes  that  fa- 
^'  miliar,  which,  to  a  lo6kerH)n,  would  be  considered  as  a  hard- 
"  ship  under  which  both  spirits  and  strength  must  soon  sue- 
''  cumbJ^^  That  the  planters  deem  the  process  of  holing  to 
be  not  only  in  apj^earance,  but  in  reality,  severe  labour,  is 
manifest,  even  fitom  the  apologies  they  offer  for  it ;  such  as 
that  the  stronger  negroes  are  those  which  are  selected  to  form 
what  is  called  the  holing  gang  ;  apd  that  they  are  very  com- 
monly sufitaftied  under  that  species  of  labour,  by  spirituous 
liquor. 

}^  Holing,"  said  Mr.  Cainpbell  of  Grenada,  ^*  is  the  most 
"  severe  work  out  of  crop."+  ''  About  the  middle  of  August," 
said  the  same  witness,  ''  many  of  the  strongest  of  the  gang 
''  (commonly  about  forty,  more  or  less,  according  to  their 
"  strength)  go  to  holing  the  land  necessary  for  the  foUovnng 
"  crop.**!  '*  We  often  give  them  while  holing,"  he  states  in 
another  place,  "  twice  a  day  weak  grog." 

Mr.  Baillie's  account  is  to  the  same  effect.  —  "I  have  al- 
^  ways  considered  the  holing  of  land  as  the  hardest  labour 
'^  on  a  plantation ;  and  that  is  generally  the  principal  part 
''  of  the  work  out  of  crop  season.'*  "  It  is  always  done  by 
''the  ablest  of  the  ganfg,  and  the  holing  of  land  generally 
''  commences  in  the  month  of  August,  and  continues  to  the 
"  beginning  of  January."  "  The  negroes  employed  in  holing 
"  have  generally  a  certain  allowance  of  bread;  and  very.fre- 
**  quently  spirits,  mixed  with  water ."§ 

*  Beckford's  Remarks  upon  the  Situation  of  Negroes  in  Jamaica,  p.  44. 
t  Commons'  Report  of  1790,  p.  140.  t  Ibid.  139.  §  Ibid.  188. 
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**  The  stoutest  and  most  able/'  advises  Dr.  Collins^  <'  should 
''  work  by  themselves,  without  any  regard  being  had  to  their 
sex^  for  though  men  are  supposed  to  possess,  and  generally 
do  possess^  more  strength  than  women,  it  is  not  universatty 
*'  so,"  &c.  "  To  your  ablest  negroes,  therefore,  wbich  is 
'^  called  the  strong  gang,  may  be  assigned  the  rudest  labour 
**  of  the  plantation,  such  as  holing,  stumping  or  hoe-plough- 
•*  ing."  '*  As  this  part  of  your  gang,"  he  adds,  **  is  loaded 
''  with  a  harder  service,  it  will  be  proper  to  distinguish  them 
with  greater  indulgence.  They  must  either  have  more 
time  allotted  to  their  own  use,  or  you  must  give  Ihem  some 
extraordinary  food ;  some  biscuits,  and  grog,  with  or  without 
*'  molasses  daily,  or  rather  twice  a  day."* 

That  such  should  be  the  practice,  and  such  the  medical  advice, 
may  seem  strange  to  European  minds.  That  bread  and  biscuit 
are  more  than  ordinary  sustentation  to  hard-working  slaves, 
though  strictly  true,  is  more  than  I  have  yet  enabled  my  readers 
to  conceive :  and  though  a  draught  of  ale  or  porter,  we  know, 
may  not  only  enliven  and  animate  the  labourer  (at  the  moment, 
but  serve  to  maintain  his  strength  by  its  nourishing  qualities ; 
spirituous  liquors  can  obviously  promote  the  former  purpose 
alone;  and  at  the  probable  expence  of  permanent  healtli 
and  vigour.  In  the  West  Indies,  copious  perspiration 
abridges  no  doubt  the  temporary  influence,  and  is  likely  to 
aggravate  the  ill  effects  of  the  subsequent  revulsion.  But 
where  the  efforts  to  be  excited  are  strenuous,  and  very  trying 
to  the  strength  and  spirits,  such  a  short-lived  stimulant  may 
be  useful,  at  least  as  a  substitute  for  that  painful  and  more 
enervating  stimulant  the  cart-whip,  by  the  effects  of  which  the 
vital  current  may  be  sometimes  lessened,  as  well  as  the  sf»rits 
depressed.  We  might  reasonably  infer,  therefore,  from  the 
means  used  and  recommended,  the  severity  of  the  exertions 
to  be  obtained.  But  I  will  not  further  multiply  authorities 
or  reasonings  on  this  point.  When  planters  admit  any  species 
of  slave  labour  to  be  severe  enough  to  be  fit  only  for  the  more 
robust,  and  to  require  extraordinary  artificial  support,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  to  be  intense,  in  a  positive,  as  well  as  com- . 
parative  view. 

*  Practical  Rules,  &c.  176,  7. 
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Otb^  kinds  of  hiboisur  in  the  cane-pieces  are  severe,  though 
in  a  considerably  less  degree  than  holing ;  and  it  is  adoiitted, 
even  by  Mr.  DwarriSf  that  able  and  cautions  apologist  of  the 
system,  that  in  a  general  view  they  are  more  toilsome  than 
those  of  the  £nglish  p^usant.  *^  The  Jieid  labour  "  he  says» 
''  15  trufy  represented  as  severe ;  but  so  is  ploughing  and  kedgmg 
^'  and  ditching  in  England,  thougif  I  admit,  not  quite  in  the 
^^  same  degree;  as  agriculture  here  is  in  a  siate  o/*  greater  per- 
*'fectionr* 

The  intensity  of  the  labour  of  the  slaves^  inother  cases^  chiefly 
consists  in  the  c^rity  of  moTemeiits,  with  which  th^  are 
compdled  to  perform  it«  In  working  under  the  drivers,  not 
in  line,  as  in  the  holing  process,  but  in  file,  as  in  carrying 
out  dung,  or  bringing  canes  to  the  mill>  tb^r  motions,  to 
speak  in  military  terms,  are  either  in  qmck  or  double-^uick 
time. 

Let  me  instance  the  operation  of  dunging,  as  it  is  called. 
The  nss^e  is  to  carry  out  the  manure  in  baskets  into  the  cane- 
pieees,  which  are  often  of  very  steep  ascent,  and  to  throw  an 
equal  portion  of  it  into  each  particular  cane-hole.  Some  of 
the  colonial  witnesses  have  alleged  that  it  is  previously  brought 
from  the  homestallas  near  to  the  cane-pieces  as  carts  can 
approach.  If  this  were  generally,  and  1  am  sure  it  is  not, 
or  at  least  was  not,  universally  true,  the  relief  would  be 
but  partial  on  many  or  most  estates  in  the  islands,  that  I 
am  best  acquainted  with;  for  many  of  their  more  distant 
cane-pieces  are  too  highly  and  abruptly  elevated  to  be  easily 
accessible  by  wheel-<canriages.  But  to  let  this  pass,  it  is  at 
least  admitted  that  the^  slaves  have  much  of  this  labour  to 
perform,  and  that  the  dung-baskets  are  universally  carried 
on  their  heads.  Many  planters  also  confess  it  to  be  a  species 
of  labour  comparatively,  at  least,  severe* 

'^  The  manure  u^d  in  the  West  Indies,''  said  Mr.  Tobin, 
'^  is  not  spread  on  the  ground  as  it  is  in  England,  but  is 
'^  carried  and  placed  carefully  round  each  plant  separately,  so 
''  that  wheelbarrows  or  carts  could  not  be  used  for  that  pur- 
**  pose  after  the  canes  are  come  up  ;  but  the  manure  is  gene- 
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''  rally  carried  in  carts^  and  made  into  heaps  at  proper  dis- 
*^  tances  on  the  land  before  it  is  holed,  in  order  to  save  as  much 
*'  labour  as  possible  to  the  negroes."* 

Question  to  Mr.  WiUock  of  Aniigua, — "  What  part  of  the 
**  cultivation  of  an  estate  do  you  conceive  to  be  most  laborious 
'*  to  a  negro  V 

Answer. — '*  Throwing  out  dung  in  baskets.'' 

Q.  '*  Describe  the  basket^  the  weight  and  the  manner  in 
"  which  it  is  carried." 

A.  ''  To  the  best  of  my  recollection^  the  basket  with  the 
*'  dung  does  not  weigh  above  twenty-five  pounds." 

Q.  *'  When  they  are  carrying  this  dung,  do  they  do  it  with 
"  ease  to  themselves?" 

A.  ''  They  always  work  very  cheerfully  on  those  occasions, 
^^for  I  generally  give  them  grog.'^f 

'  The  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  that  carrying  a  weight  of 
twenty-five  pounds,  should  be  thought  to  require  that  the 
bearer  should  be  sustained  or  exhilarated,  as  in  the  holing 
process,  by  spirituous  liquors ;  but  my  next  quotation,  which 
pre-eminently  deserves  his  attention,  will  probably  lessen  his 
surprise. 

Sir  Ashton  Warner  Byam,  a  gentleman  of  deservedly  high 
estimation  in  the  colonial  circles,  was  called  as  a  witness  by 
the  West  India  petitioners ;  and  gave  his  testimony  zealously 
in  their  favour,  as  the  readers  of  my  former  volume  may  re- 
member.j:  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents  as  a  law- 
yer, who  had  been  Attorney  General  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  he  was  a  proprietor  and  practical  sugar  planter  in  Grenada, 
where  he  held,  I  think,  the  same  professional  office.  A  more 
intelligent  or  respectable  witness  on  both  branches  of  the  case, 
the  practice,  as  well  as  the  law  of  slavery,  could  not  be  found 
or  desired  by  those  on  whose  behalf  he  was  called. 

Sir  Ashton  was  examined  particularly  by  the  Committee,  as 
to  the  practice  of  carrying  out  dung ;  and  the  following  were 
the  questions  and  answers  as  they  appear  in  the  printed 
Report. 


♦  Common's  Report  of  1790,  p.  267.  f  Ibid.  348. 
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Q.  "  Do  you  not  apprehend  that  the  work  of  holing  the 
'^  land  for  the  canes^  and  of  dunging  the  holes,  is  a  labour 
"  which  would  be  generally  reckoned  severe?" 

A.  ''  It  is  certainly  the  most  laborious  employment  in  the 
'*  cultivation  of  the  land ;  and  if  it  was  constandy  continued 
''  through  the  year,  I  should  think  it  harder  than  I  should 
"  wish  to  put  negroes  to." 

Q.  '*  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  detail  of  the 
^*  plantation  labour,  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  those  baskets 
''of  dung  which  the  negroes  carry  on  those  occasions?'' 

A.  ''  The  weight  varies  probably  on  different  plantations, 
"  and  must  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  dung  used, 
"  supposing  the  same  baskets  filled.  I  cannot  speak  with 
*'  any  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  pounds ;  but  the  weight 
'^  is  so  little  inconvenient  to  the  slaves,  who  carry  that  and 
'^  all  other  burthens  on  the  head,  thai  it  is  a  pretty  general 
'^  practice,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  for  the  slaves  to 
'^  run,  of  go  in  a  quick  pace,  when  they  are  carrying  the  dung" 
•  Q.  ''  Do  you  then  mean  to  say,  that  the  pace  of  slaves  on 
**  these  occasions  is  regulated  by  their  own  discretion,  and 
**  not  by  that  of  the  overseers  or  drivers  ?" 

A,  *\Idonot  mean  to  say,  that  the  slaves  if  left  to  themselves 
*'  would  constantly  use  that  pace ;  but  conceive  that  the  practice 
*'  would  not  prevail  among  the  drivers,  if  it  was  found  severe  or 
"  unreasonable" 

Q.  **  Do  you  apprehend  that  that  species  of  labour  is  what 
"  the  negroes  perform  with  as  much  willingness  as  their  other 
'^  common  employments  ?" 

A.  '*  I  never  heard  them  complain  of  it ;  though  I  have  no 
'^  doubt  if  they  were  asked  they  would  prefer  weeding  of  canes 
**  or  any  lighter  work.^'* 

To  the  discerning  reader,  the  style  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance of  this  testimony  will  suggest  very  useful  reflec* 
tions;  and  teach  him  what  glosses  he  is  to  expect  even 
from  very  respectable  men,  when  speaking  or  writing  under 
the  strong  influence  of  prejudice,  of  self-interest,  and  of  re- 
gard to  their  own  credit  as  planters,  in  the  accounts  they 
give  of  this  system.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  cross  question 
-■  ■  ■        I ...  I         I     — —    ■ '  ■■  I  I .  ■  - ■ 

*  Commons'  Report  of  1790,  p.  123-4. 
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a»  to  the  drivers'  coercion,  put  by  an  abolitionist  me[]rii>er  of 
the  Committee,  the  very  circumstance  that  constitutes  the  in- 
tenseness  of  the  work»  would  have  seemed  fair  evidence  of  its 
lightness ;  and  when  the  respectable  witness  was  driven  to 
shew  the  fallacy  of  his  own  inference  in  that  respect,  he 
shifted  his  ground  we  see,  and  resorted  to  one  not  less  faUsr- 
cious ;  assuming  that  the  drivers  could  and  would  moderate 
the  pace  as  reason  and  lenity  required. 

As  to  the  general  moderation  of  the  driver's  exactions  and 
discipline,  tl^  reader  has  already  seen  much,  and  shall  see 
more  hereafter ;  but  that  a  practice  which  Sir  Ashton  himself 
described  as  universal,  and  a  departure  from  which  must 
obviously  throw  back  the  necessary  busuxess  of  the  plant, 
ation,  depends  on  the  discretion  of  those  executive  agents, 
was  a  su^estion  that  I  need  not  perhaps  stop  to  refute.  The 
drivers  are  bad  enough,  as  many  of  their  employers  have  often 
admitted,  and  still  admit ;  but  however  they  may  abuse  the 
discreticmary  powers  they  possess  over  individuals,  the  quan- 
tity of  work  to  be  performed  by  the  whole  gang  in  a  given 
time,  is  not  and  cannot  be  in  their  arbitrement ;  but  in  that 
only  of  the  proprietor  or  his  manager,  who  calculates  of  course 
on  the  degree  of  despatch  that  custom  has  established.  The 
driver,  at  his  own  peril,  must  see  that  the  cane*piece  is  manuied 
within  the  time  allowed  for  it ;  and  if  the  ordinary  rapid  pace 
of  the  dung-carriers  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  to  this  be 
must  obviously  adhere,  whether  it  is  severe  on  the  slaves  or 
not. 

As  to  the  slaves  not  being  heard  to  complain,  the  ar- 
gument could  weigh  with  European  ignorance  alone.  To 
complain,  even  of  extraordinary  modes  oS  oppression,  and 
which  the  owner  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  authorized,  is 
a  perilous  experiro^it;  but  to  remonstrate  against  what  cus- 
tom has  established  as  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  gang,  would 
be  regarded  as  mutiny,  and  punished  not  only  by  the  cart- 
whip,  but  perhaps  even  by  the  musket  or  the  gibbet.  My 
opponents  nevertheless  often  resort  to  such  pleas,  though  they 
are  just  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  in  a  violator  who  had 
gagged  his  victim,  to  infer  her  willingness,  from  her  not  calling 
out  for  assistance.  Sir  Ashton  we  see,  admitted  that  the 
slaves  would  probably  have  expressed  their  dislike  to  this 
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labour  if  they  had  been  enabled  by  a  question  safely  to  do  so ; 
and  how  indeed  could  he  have  said  otherwise,  after  admitting 
that  the  work  was  severe?  Yet  in  what  eonld  its  sererity 
conffisty  if  the  baskets  as  he  represented  were  light,  except  in 
the  quickness  of  the  pace? — Bnt  the  question  of  severity 
apart,  we  here  have  an  admission  which  must  be  Mt  to 
be  conclusive,  that  in  this  species  of  labour  at  lea«t,  the 
ruTming,  or  going  in  a  guide  pace,  uM  the  burthens,  is  the 
generml  practice* 

In  respect  of  the  alleged  Ughtness  of  the  lead,  the  plantets 
have  varied  much  from  each  other  in  their  diflbrent  accounts ; 
aod  as  it  is  truly  alleged  by  the  last  cited  witness,  that  there 
musty  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  great  varieties  in  its  ac* 
tiial  weight,  I  will  not  attempt  to  form  any  average  estimate. 
The  briskness  of  the  long  continued  motion  would  be  enough, 
even  with  the  small  weight  of  twenty-five  pounds  which  Mr. 
Willock  incredibly  assigned  to  the  dung  and  basket,  to  make  the 
day's  work  extremely  oppressive ;  and  that  such  was  his  view 
is  evident,  since  he  considered  it  as  the  very  hardest  work  of  a 
plantation.  I  will  only  add  the  following  paragraph  of  advice 
from  Dr.  Collins.  **  As  seldom  as  possible  should  dung  be 
*^  removed  when  wet ;  for  in  that  state,  to  its  own  weight  is 
"  superadded  that  of  the  water,  perhaps  equally  great ;  and 
''the  negroes  will  be  vexed  by  the  drippings  from  their 
''  baskets.  —  In  dry  weath^,  and  when  the  dung  is  dry,  a 
''  a  negro  vrill  carry  twice  as  much  of  it,  and  vrith  mote  ease 
''  to  himself  than  in  other  circumstances.  At  that  time  they 
''  may  be  required  to  fill  their  baskets,  and  they  will  be  less 
''  harassed  by  the  excess  of  wdght  than  by  the  fatigue  of 
''  walking."*  In  the  experienced  author's  judgment  then, 
both  are  harassing;  and  the  latter  is  so,  even  when  the 
weight  is  not  excessive. 

We  have  now  obtained  another  datum  from  which  to 
reason  as  to  the  probable  intensity  of  slave  labour  in  general. 
I  inferred  it  before  from  the  oppressive  exactions  in  point  of 
time ;  and  the  admitted  severity  of  forced  labour  in  some  of 
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its  branches,  strengthens  the  same  inference  as  to  the  rest. 
The  common  end  being  to  obtain  from  a  limited  number  of 
slaves  all  the  exertion  they  are  capable  of  for  the  master's 
profit,  and  it  being  established  that  he  does  not.  spare  them 
in  point  of  time,  nor  as  to  one  or  two  kinds  of  ordinary  work 
at  least,  in  point  of  intensity,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  in 
the  other  operations  of  the  estate,  their  utmost  potential  efforts 
in  a  given  time  are  not  fully  exacted.  Least  of  all  is  this 
probable  in  the  labours  of  the  crop  season ;  when  celerity  of 
operation  is  admitted  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  ;  and  when  the  duration 
of  labour  is  so  gieat  that  the  attempts  to  justify  it  are  rested 
on  absolute  necessity  alone. 

*'  When  the  canes,"  says  Mr.  Beckford,  *'  are  in  a  state  of 
''  perfection,  they  should  be  got  off  with  as  much  celerity  as 
*^  possible :  for  expedition,  in  the  time  of  harvest,  is  of  iuT 
*'  finite  consequence  to  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
'^  of  the  produce.  Should  any  delay  at  this  particular  time 
*^  be  occasioned,  a  drought  might^  consequently  supervene, 
'^  which  would  make  at  least  a  daily,  if  not  an  hourly  diminu- 
"  tion  of  crop."*  He  proceeds  to  give  further  reasons  for 
despatch ;  and  shews  afterwards,  by  animated  descriptions  of 
the  different  processes  of  the  grinding  season,  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  well  followed  up  in  practice.  —  ^^  The  labourers  are 
*'  now  prepared  for  the  expected  harvest.  Sec.  The  shell  is 
'^  heard  with  a  shrill  alarm  to  call  them  forth,  as  it  echoes 
among  the  hills,  &c.  The  overseer  is  anxious  to  give  his 
orders  to  commence  the  crop ;  he  is  the  first  in  the  field  : 
**  the  driver  follows  with  his  knotted  stick,  and  his  whip 
slung  carelessly  across  his  shoulder;  the  latter  walks  briskly 
to  the  place  of  labour ;  the  .negroes  follow,  and  he  shews 
^*  them  upon  what  part  of  the  piece  to  begin.  The  tops  of  the 
'^  canes  are  now  in  a  constant  tremor,  the  yellow  swarths  are 
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*  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  This  is  the 
same  writer,  whose  remarks  on  the  situation  of  the  negroes,  &c.,  I  have 
before  more  than  once  quoted.  He  is  in  both  works  equally  zealous  in  his 
defence  of  slavery,  and  the  slave  trade. 
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*'  strewed  upon  the  ground,  and  v^our  and  dispatch  are  oft- 
"  served  in  every  body,  and  apparent  in  every  hand.**  *'  The 
^'  driver,  with  an  authoritative  voice,  cautions  them  to  cut  the 
**  canes  close^  and  not  to  waste  too  much  of  the  top,  8cc. ;  he 
*^  keeps  them  in  a  regular  string  before  him,  and  takes  care 
''  to  chequer  the  able  with  the  weak,  that  the  labour  may  not 
''  be  too  light  for  the  first,  nor  too  heavy  for  the  last ;  he  in- 
"  timidates  some,  and  encourages  others ;  and  too  often,  per- 
''  haps,  a  tyrant  in  authority,  imposes  on  the  timid,  and  suffers 
*'  the  sturdy  to  escape/'* 

Perhaps  the  humane  reader  will  see  nothing  to  admire  in 
all  this ;  especially  when  he  considers  that  the  poor  men  and 
women  are  thus  kept  to  work  all  the  day  under  the  blaze  of 
a  tropical  sun ;  not  to  mention  their  precedent  and  subsequent 
night-work ;  and  that  it  lasts  about  five  months  in  the  year. 
But  Mr.Beckford  teUs  us,  ''that  the  time  of  crop,  par^tcu/ar/y 
''  the  commencement  of  it,  exhibits  a  very  lively  and  a  pleasing 
'^  scene,  and  every  living  creature  seems  to  be  in  spirits  and 
"  in  expectation."f 

He  adds,  that  '^  not  only  the  negroes  are  alert  and  cheerful, 
**  but  that  the  cattle  and  mules,  recovered  from  the  fatigue 
**  of  the  planting  season,  appear  to  be  fresh  and  vigorous  ; 
'*  nor  do  they  seem  to  require  the  encouragement  of  the  voice, 
nor  to  dread  the  thunders  of  the  whip ;  for  this  instrument 
of  correction,  whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of  the  cartman, 
**  the  mule-boy,  or  the  negro-driver,  is  heard  in  either  case 
'*  to  resound  among  the  hills,  and  upon  the  plains,  and  to 
*'  awaken  the  echoes  wherever  the  reverberations  of  the  lash 
"  shall  pa88.»t 
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*  Ibid.  p.  47-8.  t  n)id.  50-5 1. 

X  I  almost  fear  that  this  description  of  West  Indian  pastoral  music 
may  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  I  am  not  quoting,  instead  of  an  op- 
ponent, a  friend  in  disguise.  I,  therefore, .  beg  leave  to  exemplify  the  ge- 
noal  spirit  of  the  work,  by  the  following  extracts  from  this  planters'  con- 
cluding remarks,  in  defence  of  the  now  reprobated  African  slave  trade. — 
"  As  the  fate  of  the  colonies  seems  to  be  now  involved  in  the  popular  ques- 
*'  tion  of  an  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  I  shall  defer  my  observations  upon 
"  this  subject  until  the  phrenzi/  of  the  moment  shall  be  abated,  and  the  voice 
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I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  this  writer's  ass^tion^  that  the 
slaves,  as  well  as  the  cattle  and  mules,  are  all  exhilarated  and 
invigorated  in  crop-time,  or  at  least  as  he  observably  puts  it 
**  at  the  commencement''  of  the  ci*op.  I  have  already  noticed 
the  cause  of  that  phenomenon ;  and  the  extract  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  which  I  have  given,  may  suffice  to 
prevent  any  surprise  from  it ;  at  least  as  to  the  biped  la- 
bourers. 

The  effect  of  such  an  addition  to  the  food  of  the  slaves^  as 
cane-juice,  in  countervailing  the  debilitating  tendency  of 
night- watching,  and  an  increase  of  many  hours  in  the  diurnal 
duration  of  labour,  will  prepare  the  reflecting  mind  to  believe 
what  I  shall  demonstrate  hereafter,  the  gTeat  insufficiency  of 
their  ordinary  sustenance  at  other  periods  of  the  year. 
The  same  effect,  from  feeding  on  the  cane-tops,  appears  to  be 
more  transitory  with  the  working  cattle,  from  Mr.  Beckford's 
account ;  for  speaking  of  their  work  in  crop-time,  he  says, 
'^  What  this  labour  is,  their  reduced  and  lank  situation,  will, 
"  I  fear,  sufficiently  explain."  What  are  we  to  infer  from 
this  ?  not  certainly  that  the  labour  of  the  slaves  is  not  also 
much  enhanced ;  for  the  contrary  has  been  shewn :  the  ob- 
vious and  true  conclusion  is,  that  the  change  of  food  is  greater 
and  more  influential  with  the  negroes,  than  with  their  quad- 
ruped fellow-drudges.  The  latter  out  of  crop,  are  not  left  to 
raise  their  own  provisions,  at  such  scanty  periods  as  remain 
between  forced  labour  and  repose.  I^ey  have  always  had 
enough  to  eat,  though  of  less  nutritious  food  than  the  cane- 
tops. 

It  may  be  useful  in  this  place,  to  compare  the  system  of 
foreign  sugar  planters  with  our  own.  There  is  a  striking  si- 
milarity, or  rather  identity  between  them  in  almost  every 


*^  of  reason  shall  allay  that  tempest  which  a  measure  so  replete  with  danger 
**  cannot  fail  to  excite  ;**  and  in  respect  of  the  slaves'  condition, ''  I  shall,  I 
*^  hope,  be  excused  if  I  dwell  a  little  upon  the  seeming  misery  of  their  situ- 
*^  ations,  and  then  contrast  the  subjection  of  their  lives  with  ^e  needy  inde- 
*'  pendency  of  the  poor  of  England/'  "  The  negroes  are  slaves  by  nature." 
*^  They  have  no  idea  of  the  charms  of  liberty,"  (Descriptive  Account,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  49,) 
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point.  Indeed,  I  am  aware  of  no  exception  to  the  mle ;  nor  is 
it  strange ;  for  if  the  common  object  is  to  obtain  from  the 
slaves  the  maximum  of  potential  exertion ;  and  if  this  has  been 
discovered  long  since^  (as  I  maintain  it  has  by  general  experi- 
ment^ and  constant  competition  for  the  cheapest  production 
of  the  article,  throughout  the  West  India  islands,)  it  was  na- 
turaly  and  almostinevitable,  that  there  should  soon  be  a  general 
unifcNrmity  of  means ;  more  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  by  temporary  conquests  and  cessions^  the  islands  for  the 
most  part  have  frequently  interchanged  their  sovereigns  and 
their  planters. 

I  will,  therefore,  here  introduce  some  citations  from  a 
French  author  of  great  eminence^  M.Barbe  de  St.Venant. 
I  am  well  entitled,  under  my  general  self-imposed  restriction, 
to  cite  him ;  for  he  was  not  only  a  planter,  and  a  champion 
of  colonial  slavery,  and  of  the  slave  trade,  but  one  whose  work 
was  highly  extolled  by  all  the  French  colonists ;  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  lead  on  and  confirm  Buonaparte  in  the 
cruel  and  perfidious  policy  he  adopted  on  the  peace  of  Amiens 
for  the  restitution  of  slavery  at  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  other 
colonies  of  France. 

I  shall  quote  from  the  original  work  before  me,  published 
at  Paris  in  1802,  of  which  I  believe  we  have  no  published  trans- 
lation ;.  but  will  give  my  extracts  in  English.  —  '^  The  labour 
*^  of  those  who  cut  the  canes  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
'^  reapers;  but  it  is  much  greater  and  mare  animated,  even  upon 
^^  the  smallest  sugar  estates,  than  upon  the  most  extensive 
"  farm,  by  the  number  and  the  rapidity  of  the  carts  loaded  with 
*'  canes,  which  arrive  at  a  gallop  at  the  mill,  by  those  which 
''  carry  the  fuel  (cane-trash)  for  the  furnace,  and  green-herb 
"  (cane-tops)  for  the  cattle,  by  the  number  of  the  men,  and 
'*  that  of  the  labouring  cattle."  After  describing  the  cattle- 
mills,  he  says,  '^  six  mules  are  harnessed  to  two  levers,  or 
"  sweeps ;  thej/  set  off  at  full  gallop,  go  round  and  give  a 
"  horizontal  movement  to  the  central  cylinder,  the  cogs  of 
"  which  turn  the  two  others.  They  then  insert  the  bundles 
"  of  canes  between  the  cylinders ;  they  pass  and  repass  be- 
"  tween  them.  About  fifty  barrels  of  cane-juice  are  expressed 
'*  during  the  day,  &c.  —  It  may  be  conceived  from  this,  that 
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**  the  swiftness  of  the  mules  must  be  very  great ;  in  fact  they 
'^  run  over  eighty  toises  in  a  minute. 

'*  This  movement  is  prodigious ;  but  that  of  the  boiling- 
'^  house,  which  is  contiguous^  is  still  more  surprising.  Under 
"  an  exterior  gallery  are  two  or  four  men,  who  alternately 
'*  work  and  rest.  With  the  forks  which  they  take  up  the 
**  fuel  with,  they  feed  the  furnace  without  cessation,*^  &c.* 

I  will  add  from  the  same  author  his  account  of  the  night- 
works  and  relays;  as  it  will  shew  the  uniformity  of  that 
species  of  oppression  in  the  French,  as  well  as  the  English 
colonies.  ^'  The  grinding  commences  ordinarily  on  Monday, 
*'  and  does  not  cease  till  Saturday  at  midnight ;  it  recom- 
'^  mences  on  Sunday  at  midnight,  and  so  continues  till  its 
''  termination ;  and  proceeds  by  day  as  well  as  night,  with- 
"  out  intermission  either  of  the  movements  or  the  iSres.  — 
"  The  workmen  of  the  mill,  and  those  of  the  boiling-house, 
**  are  fixed  to  them  for  twenty-four  hoars  successively.  A 
"  like  number  of  those  who  are  in  the  fields  come  to  relieve 
"  them  at  midnight.  In  so  succeeding  each  other  they  keep 
"  turn  and  turn ;  and  when  the  gang  is  not  numerous  it  is 
'^  necessary  sometimes  that  they  return  to  the  night-woTk  one 
'*  day  in  three." 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  three  spells  were  the  lowest 
number  in  use  in  the  French  islands ;  whereas  we  have  seen 
that  in  our  own,  there  are  often  no  more  than  two,  and  that 
though,  in  computing  the  time  of  work,  I  have  gratuitously 
supposed  them  to  be  three,  on  an  average,  there  are  probably 
very  few  estates  which  have  so  many. —  "  Some  persons,"  he 
says,  "  have  wished  to  divide  the  station  (at  the  works)  of 
*'  twenty-four  hours  into  two  parts,  the  one  from  midnight 
"  to  noon,  the  other  from  noon  to  midnight." — "  The  ne- 
"  groes,"  he  adds,  (in  the  true  spirit  of  our  own  colonial 
apologists,)  "  have  resisted  so  wise  an  arrangement ;  it  is 
'*  opposed  to  their  tastes,  their  habits,  and  their  nocturnal 
"  courses ;  it  obliges  them  to  re-appear  too  often,  and  they  have 


*  Des  Colonies  Modernes  sous  La  Zone  Torride,  &c.,  par  M.  Barr^  de 
St.  Venant.     Paris,  1802.  p.  369.  371-2. 
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prefeiTed  an  ardktous  station  of  four -and  twenty  honrsy  to  an 
easier  one  of  twelve/'  **'  That,**  he  observes,  '*  which  id 
most  surprising  is,  that  instead  of  resigning  themselves  to 
'^  sleep  or  to  rest,  when  the  midnight  has  released  them  from 
their  posts,  one  may  see  them  run  to  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  leagues,  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  in  dances,  or 
orgies,  with  their  mistresses,  and  appear  in  the  field  at  five 
'*  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  cut  the  xsanes ;  the  women  as  well  as 
**  the  men.*-* 

These  passages,  when  stripped  of  their  glosses  and  exag- 
gerations; and  reduced  to*  their  true  import,  contain  nothing 
incredible  or  surprising.  The  choice  is  between  a  respite  of 
five  hours  at  the  utmost  eveiy  night,  and  unbroken  rest 
during  two  nights  in  three ;  and  as  during  the  respite  of  five 
hours  the  poor  negroes  would  not  have  time  to  visit  t^eir 
wives,  or  mistresses,  as  the  author  calls^  them,  who  often  re- 
side on  other  estates,  and  to  prepare,  also,  their  meak  for  the 
same  or  the  following  day,  they  may  naturally  enough  prefer 
the  latter  alternative. — ^Those  English  planters  who  have  only 
two  speils,  do  not  and  cannot  give  their  slaves  any  such 
choice  ;  because  as  the  same  negroes  have  to  take  the  speHs 
every  second  day,  they  would  have  to  purchase  an  entire 
nighf  s  rest,  by  watching  and  working  for  thirty-six,  or  ra- 
ther thirty-seven  hours,  without  intermission. 

I  say  '*  rather  for  thirty-seven,"  because  though  I  have  taken 
six  in  the  morning  as  the  time  of  returning  to  the  day-work, 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  planters  on  their  own 
admission,  that  each  negro  who  keeps  spell  loses  six  hours  of 
rest  every  night.  In  fact  the  field-work,  in,  as  weB  as  out  of 
crop,  commences  at  five,  as  this  French  author  fairly  adnri^. 
^  In  this  instant,  he  adds,  (i.  e.  at  the  midni^t  dismission) 
"  the  negro  is  the  most  free  of  human  beings ;  no  modesty, 
"  no  decency,  no  human  consideration,  no  fear,  no  moral-  sen-^ 
"  timent  restrains  him ;  the  marriage  faith  is  no  eurb  for  him  ; 
**  he  is  carried  away  by  aw  impetuous  passion ;  the  ftttigue  of 
*'  the  day  is  forgotten,  nothing  stops  him,  he  runs  where  his 
*'  desires  call  him !     The  negro  must  be  of  all  the  human  spe- 


*  Ibid.  p.  379. 
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*'  cies  the  being  the  strongest,  the  most  robust,  and  vivacious, 
''  for  in  the  hot  climates  he  is  capable  of  the  most  extreme  cor- 
poreal efforts,  &c.  He  will  pass  eight  days  without  sleep, 
and  sleep  afterwards  like  a  marmott ;  he  will  pass  from  the 
excess  of  labour,  or  of  agitation,  to  that  of  inertness,  or 
absolute  repose/  without  his  temperament  or  his  physical 
*'  constitution  being  altered/'  * 

Thus  did  M.  Barre  de  St.  Venant  attempt  to  palliate  op- 
pression by  exaggerating  the  capacities  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  to  sustain  it ;  but  he  had  no  motive  for  over-stating 
the  oppression  itself;  and  neither  in  the  duration  of  night- 
work,  nor  its  intensity,  the  points  for  which  I  cite  him,  does 
he  at  all  exceed  the  truth.  In  respect  of  the  former,  he  falls 
short  even  of  what  I  have  proved  to  be  ih^  practice  in  the 
English  colonies  at  the  present  day  ;  as  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive if  he  turns  back  and  compares  with  these  extracts  my 
citations  in  the  last  chapter  as  to  night-work  in  Jamaica. 

In  respect  of  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  sleepless  slaves, 
M.  Barrels  misrepresentation,  the  high  colouring  of  a  French 
stile  apart,  is  only  such  as  our  own  planters  continually 
resort  to.  Like  them,  he  ascribes  to  the  slaves  at  large, 
that  which  is  true  only  in  respect  to  a  few  individuals 
among  them,  chiefly  the  drivers  ^nd  headmen,  whose  robust 
constitutions  and  better  sustentation,  (the  consequence  often 
of  their  oppressions  on  their  weaker  brethren,  the  drudges  of 
the  field,)  may  enable  them  sometimes  to  indulge  their  pas- 
sions, during  a  respite  which  the  common  herd  of  drudges 
can  employ  only  in  repose.  If  two  or  three  among  the  former 
are  known  on  a  single  night  in  the  week  to  visit  their  wives 
or  mistresses  on  a  distant  plantation,  it  is  quite  enough  with 
these  colonial  gentlemen,  whether  French  or  English,  to  war- 
rant such  general  statements  as  to  the  negroes  at  large.  Such 
fallacies  are  their  ordinary  means  of  deceiving  their  credulous 
European  readers. 

The  West  Indian  witnesses  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  House  of  Commons^  were  not  interrogated  as  to  the  celerity 


♦  Ibid,  379.  380. 
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of  the  different  operations  in  crop-time ;  and  prudently  for- 
bore to  volunteer  any  statements  on  that  subject.  They  all 
admitted  in  general  terms^  that  the  work  at  that  season,  was 
laborious ;  but  left  it  ambiguous  whether  they  meant  as  to  its 
intienseness,  or  only  its  duration.  One  or  two  of  them^  how- 
ever^ gave  comparative  statements,  from  which  much  may  be 
inferred  confirmatory  of  the  preceding  accounts. 

Dr.  AtMU  of  Antigua,  being  asked.  ^*  Is  or  is  not  the  cut- 
"  ting  of  canes  one  of  the  most  laborious,  i^rvices  of  the  plan- 
"  tation  ?  Answered,  it  is  laborious,  but  I  do  not  think  one 
'^of  the  most  laborious;  it  is  performed  with  such  alacrity, 
"  and  good  spirits,  that  it  seems  trifling."*  Whether  any 
thing  is  meant  by  the  ahcrity  of  work  in  men  with  a  driver 
behind  them,  except  that  they  work  in  quick  time,  the  reader 
may  judge  from  the  instructive  testimony  of  Sir  Ashton  War- 
ner Byam,  which  I  have  cited  in  regard  to  the  carriage  of 
dung  ;f  and  as  to  the  good  spirits,  in  crop-time,  see  my  quo- 
tations from  Mr.  Beckford ,  and  Mr.  Ed  wards,  j:  But  the  cutting 
of  canes^  is  here  admitted  to  be  laborious;  and  this  obviously 
must  be,  not  from  the  vigorous  stroke  of  the  hatchet  merely, 
which  the  same  witness  tells  us,  in  the  same  place,  the  wo- 
men are  as  equal  to  as  the  men,  but  from  its  brisk  and  hur- 
ried repetition. 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Grenada,  says  *'  the  cut- 
"  ing  of  the  canes  is  not  hard  labour/*  but  adds,  "  the  feed- 
*'  ing  of  the  mill,  and  the  work  done  by  the  firemen,  are  the 
**  most  laborious  operations."§  Here  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies ;  for  there  can  be  no  great  muscular  exertion  in  placing 
the-canes,  which  are  within  reach,  between  the  cylinders,  or 
in  forking  bundles  of  cane-trash  into  the  furnaces  or  copper 
holes,  if  done  in  moderate  time.  It  is  the  celerity  of  the  in- 
cessant operation  that  constitutes  the  fatigue.  The  rapid  re- 
volution of  the  cylinders  as  described  by  M.  Barre  de  St.  Ve- 
nant,  makes  it  necessary  to  supply  fresh  canes  incessantly, 
and  such  is  the  quick  consumption  of  the  dry  cane  trash  and 


*  Commons  Report  of  1790,  p.  329. 

X  Supra,  p.  169.  §  Commons  Report  of  1790,  p.  139. 
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toowray  that  to  feed  the  fires  or  copper  holes  with  them,  is  like 
feeding  a  furnace  with  paper.  The  driving  of  the  cattle  also, 
and  removal  of  the  magoss,  or  bruised  canes  from  the  cylinders 
of  the  mill,  must  keep  pace  with  th^  rapidity  of  its  motions. 
Every  process,  in  short,  of  the  harvest  is  in  general  marked  by 
what  the  planters^  choose  to  call ''  alacrity  &nd  ammation.** 

If  the  reader  can  still  doubt,  after  fairly  weighing  the  effect 
of  these  colonial  authorities,  whether  the  labour  of  the  slaves 
is  intense  in  point  of  exertion,  as  well  as  time,  I  would  request 
him  again  to  consider  the  probabilities  of  the  case ;  remem- 
bering that  the  extreme  duration  of  the  toil,  increased  largely 
in  crop-time,  is  not  moire  within  the  ootttpellirig  pdwer  of  the 
master  exercised  by  hid  drivers,  tbai^  the  briskness  of  the  la* 
hour  itself,  that  his  profit  depends  most  materially  on  dispatch 
and  that  the  number  of  slaves^  is  admitted  to  be  often  ikiade- 
quate,  especially  in  crop  tim6,  to  the  liecessaty  operations  of 
the  estate.  The  reducing  them  to  six  or  five  hours'  respite  in 
the  twenty-four,  and  withholding  even  that  polrtion  of  rest 
from  the  boilers,  i&e*,  would  be  still  mote  opprobrious  than  it 
is,  if  we  supposed  that  aiiy  possible  increase  ii^  the  bridkness 
of  the  work  might  shorten  its  oppressive  duration^ 

I  conclude^  then,  froiti  the  evidence  which  I  here  adduced, 
which  applies  to  all  the  most  ordinary  species  of  labour^  an<J 
from  this  general  reasoning  alsp>  that  the  toil  of  the  slaves  is 
for  the  most  part  intense,  either  from  the  vigour  or  briskness 
of  their  work. 

To  compare  it>  in  this  respect,  demonstratively  with  that 
of  English  peasants,  is  not  easy,  for  reasons  which  I  have  al- 
Iready  assigned;  but  I  can  truly  assert,  that  except  in  the 
bustle  of  our  reapers  in  the  corn  harvest,  (which  one  of  my 
authorities  adiDits  is  not  so  great,  as  that  of  the  cane  cutters,) 
I  have  seen  nothing  ec^ual  in  this  country  in  point  of  briskness 
to  what  is  called  the  **  abucrity  and  ammatum,''  of  negroes 
in  many  of  their  eodiployments.  I  have  often  seen  our  agri- 
cultural labourers  at  their  different  operations,  and  if  I 
were  even  to  strike  out  of  the  account,  the  important  power 
of  pausing,  to  ease  their  sensations,  or  recruit  their  strength, 
at  their  own  arbitrament,  without  feeling  or  fearing  the  lash 
of  a  driver,  I  should  still  say,  that  their  labours  are  lighter, 
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because  in  general  much  slower,  than  those  of  the  plantation 
slave. 

But  were  this  doubtful,  the  vast  difference  of  climate  would 
at  once  decide  the  question.  In  the  one  case,  vigorous  ac- 
tion is  at  most  seasons  compensated  by  genial  warmth ;  in 
the  other,  the  fatigue  is  always  aggravated  by  the  waste  of  a 
copious  perspiration.  This  important  consideration  is  by 
the  apologists  of  the  system  most  unfairly  thrown  out  of  the 
account.  Because  the  negro  can,  and  the  European  cannot 
endure,  a  long  exposure  to  the  broiling  sunbeams,  with  little 
or  no  inconvenience  in  a  state  of  rest,  they  assume  that  the 
same  distinction  is  equally  felt  under  arduous  or  brisk  ex- 
ertion. 

*'  An  European/'  says  Mr.  Beckford,  '*  who  would  be  al- 
**  most  dissolved,  were  he  to  work  beneath  the  vertical  ardours 
''  of  a  tropic  sun,  does  not  always  consider,  when  he  expresses 
*^  his  surprise  that  the  negroes  should  be  obliged  to  labour  in 
^  such  an  intensity  of  heat,  that  the  climate  is  congenial  to 
^  their  natuml  feelings,  and  that  the  careful  benevolence  of 
^'  Providence  has  thickened  their  skins,  to  enable  them  to 
**  bear»  what  would  otherwise  be  insufferable  :  he  is  too  apt 
**  to  judge  of  their  constitutions  and  feelings  by  his  own."* 

Yes,  a  benevolent  Providence  has  enabled  them,  as  I  have 
before  admitted,  to  bear  an  exposure  to  the  sun ;  because  that 
is  the  lot  of  their  nativity  ;  but  not  to  endure,  without  noxious 
effects,  excess  of  labour,  though  in  their  native  climate,  be- 
cause from  this,  the  same  Providence  has  naturally  exempted 
them  by  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  nature, 
but  the  selfishness,  the  avarice  and  oppression  of  their  fellow- 
men,  which  alone  can  make  it  necessary ;  and  from  such 
sources  of  evil  it  has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  guard  his 
creatures  in  this  probationary  state. 

Do  these  writers  wish  us  to  believe  that  the  negro  is  not, 
like  the  white  man,  subject  to  a  noxious  waste  of  the  flaids 
by  brisk  motion  and  excessive  heat  united  ?  Or  is  it  requir- 
ed that  I  should  prove  this  law  of  our  common  nature  also, 
by  the  testimony  of  their  own  partizans  ?     If  it  be,  I  am  able 


*  Descriptive  Account  of  Jamaica,  vol.  ii.  66,  66. 
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to  do  80.  Doctor  Collins,  in  noticing  the  sudden  check  of 
perspiration  as  a  frequent  cause  of  the  maladies  of  the  slaveSy 
says  the  effect  is  ''  to  check  the  perspirationy  which  descends 
**  in  torrents  when  the  negroes  are  in  health  and  at  toorkJ"* 

Surely  then,  it  is  right,  in  this  respect  at  least,  to  '^  judge  of 
*'  the  constitutions  and  feelings  of  these  poor  creatures  by  our 
''  own/'  though  such  sympathies  are  repressed  by  their  mas- 
ters ;  and  to  add  to  the  enormous  duration,  and  the  intensity 
of  their  work,  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  climate,  in  the 
estimate  we  form  of  their  sufferings. 

I  will  not  dismiss  this  branch  of  my  subject  without  again 
confessing,  that  some  of  my  fellow-labourers  have  adopted 
views  of  it  different  from  my  own ;  alleging  that  the  enormous 
protraction  of  the  work  unavoidably  diminishes  the  energy 
with  which  it  is  performed ;  and  one  or  two  antinslavery 
writers  have  pushed  that  plausible  theory  so  far  as  to  contend, 
that  what  is  gained  in  time  is  lost  in  effect,  and  that  free 
men  exerting  themselves  willingly,  will  perform  in  a  given 
time  more  work  than  slaves. 

Those  who  have  held  such  opinions  were,  with  only  two 
exceptions  that  I  recollect,  personally  strangers  to  the  system; 
and  all  of  them  practically  so ;  and,  therefore,  perhaps  did 
not  estimate  sufficiently  high  the  efficacy  of  the  driving  whip. 
They  were  also  naturally  willing  to  adopt  and  propagate  views 
that  tended  to  reconcile  the  disuse  of  brutal  coercion  with  the 
self-interest  of  the  planters.     Mor  can  it  be  altogether  untrue, 
that  the  slaves  often  work,  with  comparative  languor  at  least, 
in  the  more  laborious  toils  of  the  field,  after  they  have  been 
long  continued ;  for  weariness  and  exhaustion,  when  felt  by 
the  gang  at  large,  will  naturally  relax  the  common  exertions, 
in  spite  of  all  that  the  terror  of  the  driver's  voice,  or  actual  in- 
flictions of  his  whip,  can  do  to  prevent  it.  The  frequent  prac- 
tice of  giving  the  extraordinary  nutrition  of  a  piece  of  bread 
or  a  ship  biscuit  and  a  draught  of  grog,  to  recruit  the  strength 
and  raise  the  spirits  of  the  slaves  under  those  heavier  opera- 
tions, sufficiently  proves  that  this  is  found  to  be  the  case. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  most  improvident 
waste  of  work  and  diminution  of  its  general  effect,  through 

♦  Practical  Rules,  &c.,  p.  58. 
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the  heedless  and  indiscriminate  way  in  which  it  is  exacted, 
and  the  neglect  of  mechanical  aids.  The  slave,  I  admit,  if 
arbiter  of  his  own  exertions,  might  economise  them  so  as 
to  produce  in  a  given  time  a  greater  effect  with  much  less 
fatigue. 

But  no  deduction  that  can  reasonably  be  made  on  any  or  all 
of  these  grounds,  will  serve  so  far  to  reduce  the  general  ener- 
gies of  slave-labour,  in  regard  at  least  to  the  actual  pressure 
(m  the  workmen,  as  to  make  them  bear  any  comparison  with 
the  greatest  ordinary  exertions  of  free  men  in  similar  kinds 
of  labour,  either  in  -this  or  any  other  country.  The  dispa- 
rity in  point  of  time,  however,  is  at  once  the  most  important, 
and  the  most  susceptible  of  clear  investigation.  This,  there- 
fore, I  shall  proceed  to  demonstrate  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  SLAVE  LABOUR  ON 
SUGAR  PLANTATIONS,  WITH  THAT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS    IN    ENGLAND. 

Though  I  maintain,  and  I  trust  have  proved,  that  the  labours 
of  the  slaves  are,  for  the  most  part,  excessive  in  point  of  inten- 
sity, as  well  as  cruelly  so  in  point  of  time,  it  is  in  the  latter 
respect  alone,  that  I  propose  to  compare  them  with  those  of 
our  English  peasants ;  because,  for  reasons  already  assigned, 
it  is  in  point  of  time  alone  that  the  positive  amount  of  each 
can  be  measured  or  defined  ;  and  consequently  the  difference 
between  them  clearly  ascertained. 

It  will  be  recollected,  I  hope,  that  the  strange  comparison 
between  the  most  oppressed  and  degraded  beings  that  the  sun 
ever  saw,  and  the  peasantry  of  England,  was  no  idle  choice 
of  mine ;  but  what  the  planters  and  their  advocates  have 
been  bold  enough  to  challenge.  Their  folly,  however,  in  pro- 
voking it,  and  especially  in  that  worst  article  of  their  prac- 
tical oppression,  a  murderous  excess  of  labour,  is  so  surprising, 
that  it  may  be  right  to  shew,  by  some  further  quotations, 
how  frequent  such  temerity  has  been,  and  still  is  among  them ; 
lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  using  unfairly  against  the  many, 
the  extreme  rashness  of  the  few. 

'^  The  work  of  the  negro  slave  in  Jamaica/'  said  the  agent 
and  planters  of  that  island  before  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  "  is  far  less  than  that  of  a  labourer  in  Britain."* 


*  Privy  Council  Report,  part  3,  title  Jamaica,  Q.  A.  No.  36. 
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Q.  ioMK  GilberiFrainMyn.    ^  Upon  consideralion  of  food, 

labour,  ftc,  have  you  been  able  to  make  any  comparison 
''  betwieea  the  condition  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and 

that  of  poor  labourers  in  this  country/'  &&  ? 

A.  ^I  do  not  conceive  that  the  poor  of  any  country  are 

better  peovided  for,  or  live  happier,  than  the  generality 

4>f  negroes  upon  plantations  in  the  West  Indies ;  their  labour 

is  slight,^'  &c.* 

Q*  to  Mr.  Joines  BaUUei  **  In  general  is  the  labour  of  the 
*^  alaves  proportioned  to  their  ability,  or  can  it  be  considered 
**  as  severe  V 

A^  ^*  It  is  always  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  and  cannot 
**  be  considered  as  severe,  when  compared  to  the  labour  of  the 
''  lower  order  of  people  in  Ewropcf  On  the  whole  I  am  conr 
**  vinced,  tbat  the  Idlwur  of  a  negro  slave,  taken  throughout 
**  the  whole  year,  is  by  no  means  so  severe  as  that  of  an 
*'  English  labourer.''^ 

See  also  the  evidence  of  Sir  Ralph  Paynty  afterwards  Lord 
Lamngton,  fonnerly  quoted  expressly  and  stitrngly  to  the  same 
effect.^ 

These  statements  were  made,  be  it  remembered,  at  a  time 
which  the  recent  champions  of  the  colonies,  and  the  Jamaica 
A&wsMxAAy  itself,  admit  to  have  been  a  i>eriod  of  much 
indefensU)le  severity  in  the  treatment  of  slaves ;  and  when, 
among  other  now  repadiated  oppressions,  they  are  admitted  to 
have  been  worked  to  excess.  Is  it  then  also  admitted  by  my 
present  antagonists,  that  the  comparison  with  English  la- 
bearers  must,  in  lespect  to  that  period  at  least,  be  abandoned? 
By  no  means :  they  insist  upon  it  still;  and  are  so  far  from 
retracting  the  statements  of  1790  which  I  have  cited,  as  un- 
true in  respect  of  the  then  existilng  case,  that  they  quote  them 
tri«mphantlyy  as  the  testimony  of  respectable  witnesses  given 
befiM^  Paiiiament,  and  wort^  therefore  of  peculiar  credit. 
Nay,  thatGoliah  of  the  colonial  host,  Mr.  M'Queen,  arra^jds 
me  and  my  £dk)w  labourers  of  unfairness,  in  not  always  bring- 
ing forward  this  former  evidence,  on  the  very  point  now  in 
question.    "  The  labour  of  the  slaves"  he  says,  ** w  child's 


♦  Commons  Report  of  1790,  p.  91-2.  f  Ibid.  187:. 

X  Evidence  of  Mr.  Tobin,  same  Report,  266.  §  Supra,  p.  22,  23. 
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play,  compared  to  the  work  performed  by  the  labourers  in 
*^  this  country.  They  do  not  kncno  what  hard  labour  is;  ieuid 
**  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  enemies  of  the  colonies 

are  now  bringing  forward  in  support  of  their  theories,  that 

very  evidence  taken  before  Parliament^  which  they  formerly 
''  either  concealed  or  deibiied,  which  went  to  prove^  that  one 
"  European  free  man  did  as  much  work  in  one  day  as  three 
*'  negroes*^* 

Should  any  reader  still  doubt,  whether  I  am  fairly  taking 
issue  with  my  opponents  in  general  of  the  present  day,  on  thJese 
bold  comparative  statements,  I  need  only  refer  him  to  the 
printed  Report  of  the  Council  of  Barbadoes  of  July  22, 1823, 
published  and  widely  circulated  by  their  agent  here  in  the 
following  year,  in  which  it  is  maintained  as  stoutly  as  ever, 
that  the  condition  of  the  slave  is  not  only  equal  in  point  of 
comfort,  but  superior  to,  that  of  the  labouring  class  in  this 
country  .f 

In  fact,  few  colonial  witnesses,  or  writers,  among  the  many 
who  have  spoken  and  written  on  the  subject  in  any  stage  of 
the  controversy,  have  been  prudent  enough  not  to  challenge 
or  invite  the  same  extravagant  comparison.  One  of  the  latest 
of  them,  Mr.  Dwarris,  has  alone,  I  think,  noticed  the  topic 
with  a  discreet  forbearance,  by  saying,  '*  I  am  not  of  the  num- 
^'  ber  of  those  who  will  compare  the  predial  slave  to  the 
''  English  labourer,  in  the  latter's  day  of  manly  health  and 
**  strength."! 

Let  me  proceed  then  to  take  up  this  gage  thrown  down  by 
almost  all  my  antagonists,  and  to  state  what  are  the  ordinary 
portions  of  working  time,  which  the  best  wages  obtain  from  the 
ablest  agricultural  labourers  in  England. 

Most  of  my  readers  probably  know  well  what  these  cus- 
tomary portions  are.  But  from  a  desire  to  obtain  the  most  ac- 
curate and  particular  information  on  the  subject,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  not  conversant  with  rural  affairs,  I  wrote  for  it 
long  since  to  two  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  and  much  intel- 
ligence, the  one  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  other  iii  Leicestershire, 

*  West  India  Colonies,  &c.  p.  258-9. 

t  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Barbadoes,  published  by  Sior, 
London,  1824,  p.  23-4,  &c. 
X  The  West  India  Question,  &c.,  p.  20. 
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both  experienced  farmers  on  their  own  estates ;  and  their  ac- 
counts received  by  me  in  answer,  agree  in  the  following  state- 
ment; which  I  will,  therefore,  transcribe. 

*'  The  time  which  the  day-labourers  in  husbandry  usually 
''  continue  at  their  work,  may  on  an  average  throughout  the 
''  year,  be  estimated  at  nine  hours  per  diem." 

^'  From  Michaelmas  to  Christmas,  making  allowance  for 
"  the  different  lengths  of  the  days,  they  come  to  their  work, 
'*  one  day  with  another,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  leave  it 
**  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Deducting  two  hours  and  a  half 
"  for  meals,  going,  and  coming,  there  will  remain  seven  hours 
"  and  a  half  of  clear  labour.  The  same  estimate  may  be  made 
''  for  the  following  quarter.  From  Lady-day  to  Midsummer, 
"  they  come  to  their  work  at  six  o'clock,  and  leave  it  at  the 
"  same  hour  in  the  evening ;  but  as  the  season  is  warmer, 
"  they  are  a  longer  time  absent  from  their  work  (about  three 
'^  hours),  which  will  leave  nine  hours  for  work.  In  the  other 
"  quarters,  as  the  hay-season  and  tlie  harvest  comprehend  the 
^  greater  part  of  it,  their  wages  are  considerably  higher,  and 
"  more  work  is  done ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  estimated  that 
**  from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas,  a  labourer,  after  all  de- 
"  ductions  for  meals,  going  and  coming,  and  every  other  cause 
"  of  absence,  is  twelve  hours  at  his  work,  one  day  with  ano- 
*^  ther.  The  average  hours  of  work,  in  these  several  portions 
"  of  the  year,  will  amount  to  nine  hours  per  diem,  viz. 

Hours  per  diem; 
*'  Michaelmas  to  Christmas      -  -    ^i 

**  Christmas  to  Lady-day     -        -        -     7J 
"  Lady-day  to  Midsummer        -  -    9 

**  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas       -        -  12 


36 — which, 
"  divided  by  four,  gives  an  average  of  nine  hours." 

A  highly  intelligent  friend  who  resides  in  Kent,  and  has 
long  farmed  lands  of  his  own  there,  has  since  confirmed  this 
estimate  to  me  on  his  own  experience  and  observation.  I  be- 
lieve it,  therefore,  to  be  accurate,  and  applicable  (with  small 
variations  arising  from  difference  of  latitude  and  modes  of  agri- 
cultural operations)  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  except 
that,   from  the  present  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the 
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country,  in  respect  of  the  poor  laws,  and  want  of  full  em- 
ployment, the  time  of  labour,  in  many  places,  is  now  mate- 
rially reduced. 

What,  then,  are  the  comparative  results  ?  They  are,  that 
the  time  of  the  slave4abour,  to  the  time  of  the  free-labour,  is, 
on  an  average  of  the  whole  year,  as  sixteen,  at  least,  to  nine ; 
that  the  minunum  of  the  former,  much  exceeds  the  maximum 
of  the  latter ;  that  in  the  crop-season  of  five  months'  duration, 
the  West  India  slave  ha3  but  one-half  at  most  of  the  diurnal 
respite  which  the  English  labourer  enjoys,  even  in  the  labo- 
rious harvest  quarter,  viz.  six  hours,  (not  to  say  five  only,)  in- 
stead of  twelve. 

The  only  consideration  that  can  be  alleged  to  alleviate,  in 
any  degree,  this  oontrast,  is  that  the  English  labourer,  like 
the  slave,  has  to  walk  to  and  from  bis  place  of  daily  work, 
though  he  has  not  his  meals  to  prepare  from  a  raw  state,  and 
dress,  as  a  further  abridgment  of  his  daily  respites  ;  still  less 
to  renounce  his  dinner,  that  he  may  have  time  to  raise  his 
food.  But  if  the  reader  thinks  that  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  his  walks,  to  make  the  comparison,  in  all  respects, 
unobjectionable  in  regard  to  times  of  rest,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  taking  sixteen  hours  as  the  annual  average  of 
the  slave's  occupations,  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison,  I 
have  gmtuitously  struck  ofi*  the  fraction  of  forty  minutes 
from  the  result  of  a  calculation  in  which  I  had  previously  taken 
every  doubtful  or  disputable  portion  of  those  occupations  at 
the  lowest  probable  estimate  :  let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  I 
have  left  Sabbath-work  wholly  out  of  the  account.  If,  ne- 
vertheless, some  abatement  of  the  vast  difference  should  be 
claimed  in  respect  of  the  English  labourer's  walks,  or  any 
other  ordinary  addition  to  the  time  of  actual  work  for  his 
employer,  the  claim  might  be  largely  allowed,  without  any 
material  ben^t  to  the  case  of  my  opponents,  or  prejudice  to 
my  own*  Enough  of  indisputable  fact  would  remain  to  make 
the  contrast  enorfnously  great 

I  might  9afely  even  here  restore  to  the  possession  of  my  oppo- 
nents, most  of  th.e  artful  glosses,  fallacies  and  impostures, 
which,  by  reviewing  their  own  evidence,  I  have  wrested  from 
their  hands.  Supposing  the  noontide,  as  well  as  the  morning  re- 
s^pite,  to  be  time  of  actual  rest,  the  field-work  to  begin  and  end 
at  six,  instead  of  five  and  seven,  and  no  necessary  employmen  t  to 
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precede  the  driver's  moming  mustej^  or  follow  his  eTening 
dismissal ;  nay,  supposing  we  were  generally  to  adopt  that 
gross  standing  sophism  of  my  opponents,  in  their  delusive 
use  of  the  terms  labour  and  re&t,  including  in  the  former  only 
the  work  enforced  by  the  whip  for  the  direct  immediate  profit 
of  the  master,  and  giving  the  name  of  rest  or  leisure  to  every 
other  employment,  however  fatiguing,  of  men  and  women 
who  have  to  provide  for  their  own  support ;  and  were  we  more* 
over  to  reduce  the  labours  of  a  five-months'  harvest  to  the  lowest 
amount  that  the  most  disingenuous  colonist  has  allied, — still 
the  time  of  slave-labour  between  the  tropics,  woould  be  found 
very  largely  to  exceed  all  tliat  the  best  wages  and  competi- 
tion for  employment  can  obtain  from  the  free  peasantry  of 
England.  But  when  the  vead^  ccmtemplates  the  real  dura- 
tion of  slave-work  as  demonstrated  in  a  former  chapter,  recol- 
lecting, at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  exacted  from  both  sexes 
alike ;  and  that,  while  the  English  peasant  is  recruited  every 
week  by  an  inviolable  Sabbath  rest,  the  poor  field-negro  had, 
for  the  most  part,  on  that  day,  litde  more  than  a  change  of 
work ;  he  wilU  I  doubt  not,  fedl  both  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation at  those  bold  impositions  on  the  British  public, 
which  haTC  called  for  these  comparative  views. 

The  comparison^  after  all,  or  rather  the  shocking  and  op- 
probrious contmat,  wovdd  be  very  imperfect,  if  we  were  to 
look  no  further  than  the  respective  times  of  labour.  Two 
considerations  of  vast  importance  remain  to  be  taken  into  the 
account^  viz.  the  different  climates  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
performed,  and  the  distressing  means  by  which  that  of  the 
West  Indies  is  enforced. 

The  latter  is  so  momentouis  a  subject,  and  involves  so  many 
kinds  of  perniciot:^^  and  odi<m8  oppression,  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  treat  of  it  incidentally,  merely  as  an  aggravation  of 
the  general  excess  of  toil.  It  well  deserves  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  separate  division  in  this  work ;  especially  as  I  have  to 
redeem  it,  like  the  rest,  from  gross  controversial  falsehood. 
But  let  me  hiepe  observe,  by  the  way,  that  a  given  duration 
of  work,  which  mi^t  be  moderate  if  regulated  by  the  will  of 
each  individual  workman,  as  to  its  modes,  its  continuity,  and 
its  pauses,  might  become  excessive  and  intolerable,  when  in- 
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discrimiDately  enforced  on  a  great  number  of  men  and  women 
of  different  degrees  of  strength,  by  the  coercion  or  present 
terror  of  the  whip.  Postponing  this  sad  topic  for  the  present, 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  extreme  inequality  between 
a  given  portion  of  field-labour  performed  in  England,  and  the 
same  portion  of  it  in  the  torrid  zone. 

Here  I  must  request  my  readers  to  look  back  on  my  pre- 
liminary remarks  on  this  subject,  and  the  authorities  by  which 
they  were  supported.*  We  have  seen  what  are  the  instinctive 
universal  propensities  of  the  human  race,  in  respect  of  labour 
or  repose  between  the  tropics,  and  the  strong  reasons  we  have 
for  believing  that  these  propensities  were  implanted  in  us  by 
the  gracious  Author  of  our  frames,  for  self-conservatory  ends. 
He  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  nothing  unwisely,  has  been 
fairly  shewn  by  my  zealous  antagonist.  Major  Moody,  to  have 
provided  a  triple  natural  safeguard  against  voluntary  excess  of 
labour  under  a  vertical  sun,  by  the  great  bounty  of  nature  in 
the  production  of  food  in  that  climate,  by  the  aversion  which 
all  men  naturally  feel  there  to  long  continued  labour  in  the 
sun,  and  by  their  love  of  repose  and  of  the  shade ;  whereas 
in  England,  field-labour,  unless  pushed  beyond  the  strength 
of  the  workman,  is  at  most  seasons  opposed  by  no  such 
propensities,  but  by  a  vicious  love  of  idleness  in  the  ill-re- 
gulated mind,  alone.  Though  labour,  when  a  necessary  task, 
is  in  some  degree  every  where  unpleasant,  many  independent 
and  affluent  men  here,  often  take  from  choice  as  much  bodily 
exercise,  though  of  a  different  kind,  as  the  day-labourers 
around  them  :  but  the  master  in  a  hot  climate,  though  a 
native  of  it,  is  like  his  servant,  prone  to  indolence  or  bodily 
inaction.  It  is  the  case  with  white  Creoles  to  a  proverb  ;  and 
is  admitted,  even  by  men  of  their  own  party  in  this  contro- 
versy, to  be  their  general  characteristic. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  as  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion ?  Are  habits  that  violently  controul  our  natural  propen- 
sities, more  easy  than  those  which  fall  in  with  them  ?  Is 
excessive  labour  less  oppressive  to  the  mind  and  body  of  the 
slave,  because  it  is  what  his  nature  strongly  revolts  at,  and 
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because  it  deprives  him  during  the  solar  hours  of  that  rest  and 
refreshment  in  the  shade,  which  are  his  main  desire  'and  de- 
light ?  Or  are  there  such  benign  virtues  in  the  driving  whip, 
that  they  sustain  hi^  strength,  exhilarate  his  spirits,  and  con- 
vert repugnance  and  pain,  into  animal  gratification  ?  Either 
these  absurdities  are  truths,  or  the  same  continuity  of  field- 
labour  which  our  peasantry  sustain,  would  be  in  a  high  de- 
gree irksome  and  severe  to  the  slaves  of  a  sugar  estate. 
What,  then,  must  be  its  duplication ! !  What  less  than  it 
really  is  to  a  large  part  of  them,  exhaustion  and  weakness, 
sickness,  and  premature  death  ? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH  LABOUR  IS  ENFORCED  ON  SUGAR 
PLANTATIONS  GREATLY  AGGRAVATE  ITS  SEVERITY, 
AND  ARE  IN  THEIR  NATURE  AND  EFFECTS  EXTREMELY 
CRUEL    AND    PERNICIOUS. 

Section  I.  —  Preliminary  Remarks. 

One  of  the  many  difficulties  which  an  advocate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate slaves  has  to  encounter^  is  that  of  determining  what  part 
of  the  premises  he  has  to  reason  upon  may  be  safely  assumed ; 
and  what  part  of  them  it  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  to 
prove ;  or  rather  to  prove  anew  ;  for  on  the  one  hand  he  may 
be  thought  needlessly  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  his 
readers  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  maybe  prejudiced  by  doubts 
that  may  have  been  produced  in  their  minds  through  stale  and 
often  refuted,  but  boldly  reiterated  falsehoods. 

If  in  any  part  of  the  case,  I  might  now  be  relieved  from  this 
difficulty,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  odious  practice  of  driving; 
for  though  an  account  of  it,  which  I  published  near  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  was  then  boldly  denied  by  the  colonial  party, 
and  was  arraigned  of  falsehood  and  calumny,  even  by  some 
respectable  colonial  proprietors  in  their  parliamentary  places, 
it  has  been  since  so  clearly  confirmed  by  many  of  the  j)lanters 
themselves,  and  their  partizans,  that  its  veracity  might  be 
supposed  to  be  placed  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction 
or  doubt.  The  practice  too  has  become,  if  we  except  some 
idle  glosses  on  its  actual  nature,  a  subject  not  only  of  avowal, 
but  of  tenacious  defence,  by  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  their 
controversial  champions  in  this  country.  Nor  is  there  one  of 
the  reformations  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  government,  in 
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pursaance  of  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  to  which  a  more 
general  and  obstinate  opposition  has  been  given^  than  that  of 
laying  aside  the  driving  whip. 

Ought  I  then  to  detain  my  readers  by  now  adducing  evi-^ 
dence  to  shew  that  the  slaves  are  really  driven!  I  feel  that 
the  tolerably  well  informed  part  of  them  will  regard  it  as  a 
most  superfluous  work  ;  but  so  very  important  is  this  part  of 
the  case,  and  so  formidable  are  the  powers  of  bold  and  artful 
misrepresentations,  when  the  impostures  of  the  press  are 
seconded  by  a  thousand  self-interested  tongues,  that  I  dare 
not  even  in  this  instance  leave  any  inlet  to  scepticism,  when  I 
can  close  it  by  irrefragable  proofs. 

I  will,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  describe  this  brutal  method 
of  coercion  in  the  very  words  of  the  description  which  I  gave 
of  it  to  the  public,  in  a  work  long  ^nce  out  of  print,  early  in 
the  year  1802 ;  it  is  offered,  I  beg  my  readers  again  to  ob* 
serve,  not  as  matter  of  evidence ;  but  as  merely  an  exposition 
of  the  case,  which  I  undertake  to  prove,  I  think  it  better  and 
fairer  in  this  instance,  as  I  did  in  quoting  Mr.  Ramsay's 
pamphlet,  to  shew  exactly  what  the  statements  that  led  to 
the  long  continued  and  yet  subsisting  controversy  originally 
were,  than  to  substitute  any  terms  that  are  new. 

It  was  with  almost  equal  fulness  published  in  an  Appendix, 
Na  5,  to  my  former  volume;  but  as  that  book,  which  has  been 
long,  like  the  former,  out  of  print,  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the 
possession  <^  all  who  may  read  the  present,  and  as  the  state- 
ment is  one  which  I  shall  here  have  to  support  by  evidence,  as 
well  as  to  apply  and  reason  upon,  it  is  excusable,  and  per- 
haps necessary,  to  give  the  extract  again. 


Section  IL  —  Driving  described. 

My  account  of  the  practice  was  as  follows :  —  "  Every  man 
*^  who  has  heard  any  thing  of  West  India  affairs  is  acquainted 
"  with  the  term  negro  drivers,  and  knows,  or  may  know,  that 
*'  the  slaves  in  their  ordinary  field-labour  are  driven  to  their 
'*  work,  and  during  their  work,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
^'  driven  as  used  in  Europe ;  though  this  statement  no  more 
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^^  implies  that  the  lash  is  incessantly,  or  with  "any  needless 
^'  frequency,  applied  to  their  backs,  than  the  phrase  to  drive 
a  team  of  horses  imports,  that  the  waggoner  is  continually 
smacking  his  whip/'  **  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  that 
'^  in  point  of  fact  no  feature  of  West  India  slavery  is  better 
"  known,  or  less  liable  to  controversy,  or  doubt,  than  this  es- 
"  tablished  method  in  which  field-labour  is  enforced."  (So  I 
certainly  thought  when  penning  those  paragraphs  for  the  pub- 
lic. I  had  not  then  sufficiently  learnt  of  what  temerity  in 
assertion  my  opponents  were  capable  when  their  bad  cause 
required  it.)  ^'  But  a  nearer  and  more  particular  view  of  this 
'^  leading  characteristic  may  be  necessary  to  those  who  have 
'*  never  seen  a  gang  of  negroes  at  their  work." 

*'  When  employed  in  the  labour  of  the  field,  as  for  example 
'^  in  holeing  a  cane-pieee^  i.  e.  in  turning  up  the  ground  into 
^'  parallel  trenches  for  the  reception  of  the.  cane-plants,  the 
'^  slaves  of  both  sexes,  from  twenty  perhaps  to  fourscore  in 
'^  number,  are  drawn  out  in  a  line,  like  troops  on  a  parade, 
''  each  with  a  hoe  in  his  or  her  hand ;  and  close  to  them  in  the 
/'  rear  is  stationed  a  driver,  or  drivers,  in  number  duly  pro- 
"  portioned  to  that  of  the  gang.  Each  of  the  drivers,  who  are 
**  always  the  most  vigorous  and  active  negroes  on  the  estate, 
*'  has  in  his  hand,  or  coiled  round  his  neck,  from  which  by  ex- 
*^  tending  the  handle  it  can  be  disengaged  in  a  moment,  a 
''  long  thick  and  strongly  plaited  whip,  called  a  cart-whip; 
^'  the  report  of  which  is  as  loud,  and  the  lash  as  severe,  as 
1'  those  of  the  whips  in  common  use  with  our  waggoners ;  and 
'^  which  he  has  authority  to  apply  at  the  instant  when  his  eye 
"  perceives  an  occasion,  without  any  previous  warning.  Thus 
disposed,  their  work  begins,  and  continues  without  inter- 
ruption for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  during  which  at  the 
"  peril  of  the  drivers  an  adequate  portion  of  land  must  be 
«  holed." 

**  As  the  trenches  are  generally  rectilinear,  and  the  whole 
"  line  of  holers  advances  together,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
^*  hole  or  section  of  the  trench  should  be  finished  in  equal 
'*  time  with  the  rest ;  and  if  any  one  or  more  negroes  were 
"  allowed  to  throw  the  hoe  with  less  rapidity  or  energy  than 
•*  their  companions  in  other  parts  of  the  line,  it  is  obvious 
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^  that  the  work  of  the  latter  must  be  suspended,  or  else  such 
**  part  of  the  trench  as  is  passed  over  by  the  former  will  be 
**  more  imperfectly  formed  than  the  rest  It  is,  therefore, 
*'  the  business  of  the  drivers  not  only  to  urge  forward  the 
''  whole  gang  with  sufficient  speed,  but  sedulously  to  watch 
^'  that  all  in  the  line,  whether  mrale  or  female,  old  or  young, 
^'  strong  or  feeble,  work  as  nearly  as  possible  in  equal  time, 
'*  and  with  equal  effect.  The  tardy  stroke  must  be  quicken- 
^  ed,  aTid  the  languid  invigorated,  and  the  whole  line  made 
**  to  dress,  in  the  military  phrase,  as  it  advances :  No  breath- 
^  ing  time,  no  resting  on  the  hoe,  no  pause  of  langour,  to 
''  be  repaid  by  brisker  exertion  on  return  to  work,  can  be 
*^  allowed  to  individuals.  All  must  work  or  pau«e  to- 
''  gether," 

*'  I  have  taken  this  work,  (it  was  added,)  as  the  strongest 
''  example  :  but  other  labours  of  the  plantation  are  conducted 
''  on  the  same  principle,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable, 
**  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  nature  of  the  work  does 
"  not  admit  of  the  slaves  being  drawn  up  in  line  abreast, 
^'  they  are  disposed,  when  the  measure  is  feasible,  in  some 
"  other  regular  order,  for  the  facility  of  the  driver's  super- 
^'  intendance  and  coercion.  In  carrying  the  canes,  for  instance, 
^'  from  the  field  to  the  mill,  they  are  marched  in  files,  each 
'^  with  a  bundle  on  his  head,  and  with  the  driver  in  the  rear : 
'*  His  voice  quickens  their  pace,  and  his  whip  when  neces- 
*'  sary  urges  on  those  who  attempt  to  deviate,  or-  loiter  on 
'Uheir  march."* 


Section.  III. — Denials  and  misrepresentations  of  the  practice 

stated  and  refuted. 

Cavils  were  made  by  different  antagonists  at  some  parts  of 
this  description,  which  I  will  not  stop  particularly  to  notice, 
because  they  have  been  either  grounded  on  palpable  miscon- 
structions, and  mutilations  of  the  text,  or  related  to  circum- 
stances obviously  of  no  importance.     But  some  colonial  pro- 
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prietors  of  great  respectability,  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  work,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  account  was  false  ;  or  at  least  that  they  were 
80  informed  and  so  believed ;  though  the  more  ordinary  course 
then,  as  now,  was  to  pretend  that  the  driver  did  not^  and 
'*  dared  not  use  his  whip  ;  that  it  was  a  mere  symbol  of  hts 
"  office,  Uke  the  staff  or  laced  hat  of  a  parish  beadle,  and 
''  that  he  was  a  mere  superintendant  of  the  work. 

Mr,  Dallas,  in  his  hist<Hy  of  the  Maroon  war,  a  work 
that  soon  after  appeared,  asserted  on  his  own  experience  in 
Jamaica,  that  the  driver's  whip  was  a  mere  emblem  of 
office.  He  affected  to  advise  the  planters  to  lay  it  aside, 
in  order  to  avoid  insidious  misrepresentations  of  the  business 
of  the  driver,  "  unluckily  so  caUed/'  and  to  propose  that  in  its 
stead  he  '*  should  have  a  laced  hat,  and  a  long  staff  like  a 
drum-major's.'"*^  Others  again,  like  the  Barbadoes  Assembly 
at  this  period,  thinking  such  impostures  too  gross^  asserted 
only  that  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  driver's  power  or 
practice  of  whipping.  *'  The  overseer  (meaning  as  the  con- 
text shews,  the  driver),  is  never  permitted  to  inflict  any 
punishment,  except  an  occasional  lash  during  the  time  of 
work  ;  and  that  is  generally  given  over  the  clothes.''^ 
The  same  pretexts,  inconsistent  and  absurd  though  they 
are,  and  often  refuted  by  myself  and  others  on  the  most  de- 
cisive evidence,  are  still  in  current  use  among  the  apoli^sts 
of  slavery ;  and  have  again  been  brought  forward,  with  more 
than  ordinary  boldness,  by  that  highly  favoured  and  munifi* 
cently  rewarded  champion  of  the  planters,  Mr.  M'Queen. 

I  have  cited  from  that  writer  already ,{  his  idle  attempts  to 
disprove  the  driving  practice,  on  the  ground  of  the  driver's 
precession  to  the  place  of  labour  at  the  dawn.  But  he  does 
not  stop  there ;  he  has  the  inconceivable  confidence  to  add, 
^^  wherever  they  go,  or  whatever  they  are  about,  he  goes  before 
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*  Hist,  of  the  Maroons,  vol.  ii.  p.  419 — 20. 

f  Evidence  of  Mr.  Kerby,  a  planter  of  Antigua ;  Report  of  1790,  p.  309. 
(See  Admiral  Edwards's  testimony  that  they  in  general  "  worked  nakedy 
Same  Report,  p.  412.)  He  meant  no  doubt  to  the  waist,  which  is  still  a  very 
ordinary  case. 

J  SuprJ^  p.  120. 
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*^  theniy  and  stands  before  them,  and  not  behind  them ;  nor  dare 
**  he  use  a  whip  to  any  one  unless  he  is  commanded.**^ 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  take  advantage  of  the 
rashness  of  this  dashing  pensioner  of  the  planters,  to  prejudice 
his  employers  unfairl}%f  and  that  he  has  here  exceeded  his 
instructions,  let  roe  also  quote  a  concurrent  authority  no  less 
respectable  than  that  of  the  council  and  assembly  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, in  a  solemn  address  to  their  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Bris- 
bane, dated  the  4th  September,  1823,  which  was  officially 
transmitted  in  answer  to  Earl  Bathurst's  circular  letter,  recom- 
mending to  them  reformations  of  their  slave  code,  and  is  still 
referred  to  by  some  of  my  opponents  as  a  paper  of  great  au- 
thority. 

*^  It  is  true,"    they  say,   **  that  on  most  plantations  the 


*  West  India  Colonies,  &c.  p.  256. 

t  Having  mentioned  this  writer  more  than  once  as  a  mercenary  antago- 
nist, employed  by  the  assemblies  and  planters,  and  largely  paid  by  them  for 
his  pre-eminent  zeal  in  their  service,  it  may  be  right  to  apprise  my  readers, 
that  the  fact  of  his  liberal  retainers,  is  far  from  being  matter  of  secrecy  or  re- 
senre  in  the  sugar  colonies.  His  rewards  have  been  repeatedly  announced 
in  strains  of  eulogy  by  various  newspapers  there;  and  I  have  now  before  me, 
the  Jamaica  Courant  of  April  28,  1828,  in  which  the  hci  of  his  having 
received  in  one  instance  3000/.  sterling  is  noticed  in  a  different  stile. 
**  You  Master  McQueen  have  received  3000/.  sterling  money ^^  and  again, 
"  You  Master  McQueen  are  the  hired  advocate  of  slavery,** 

That  this  should  be  cast  in  his  teeth  in  the  West  Indies,  where  no 
printer  dares  commonly  insert  a  single  line  in  opposition  to  the  common 
cause,  may  seem  somewhat  strange.  The  explanation  is,  that  Mr.  McQueen  is 
thus  contemptuously  treated  for  having  censured  the  alleged  communica- 
tion to  a  Jamaica  printer  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  private  letter 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  and  for  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Beaumont  and  his  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  Compensation  to  Slave  Owners ;''  a  work  which,  it  is  added, "  has 
"  obtained  the  sanction  of  all  liberal  men  in  Jamaica,'*  and  **  their  most 
**  flattering  testimonials  of  tlieir  approval,  not  by  a  sum  of  mdneyy  Master 
"  M*Queen,  for  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  that 
**  slavery  is  a  choice  blessing  of  humanity  ;  an  attempt  as  hopeless  as  it  u  di&- 
**  gracefid,  and  which  every  reasoning  man  must  laugh  at" 

The  dupes  of  this  writer's  incessant  misrepresentations  and  railings  against 
me,  and  all  the  opponents  of  slavery,  will  here  see  what  is  thought  of  their 
understandings  where  the  real  case  is  known ;  and  may,  perhaps,  lose  some 
of  their  confidence  in  the  Glasgow  Courier,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the 
Morning  Journal,  and  other  ordinary  vehicles  of  his  mercenary  labours. 
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**  driver,  as  he  is  called  (Jhr  the  West  Indians  have  been  ex- 
'*  tremely  unfortunate  in  terms,)  or  the  negro  overseer,  who  is 
"  always  promoted  to  this  situation  for  his  superior  intelligence 
'^  honestj/j  and  humanity,  whose  employment  is  to  collect  the 
'^  labourers  in  the  field,  and  to  superintend  them  at  their 
'^  work,  carries  this  cart-whip  in  his  hand  as  a  symbol  of  his 
**  authority.  It  is  his  business  to  repair  to  the  place  of  labour  early 
'*  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  crack  of  his  whip,  to  give  notice 
"  to  the  negroes  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  assemble,  as  well  as 
'*  of  the  place  where  their  presence  is  required.  The  same  ujse  is 
**  made  of  the  whip  at  noon  and  at  night,  as  a  signal  that  they 
*^  may  give  up  work  and  retire  to  their  homes.  But  the  reading 
^'  of  the  18th  section  of  the  slave  act,  already  quoted,  must 
be  convincing  proof  that  this  driver  is  neither  required,  nor 
permitted  to  punish  the  negroes  under  his  charge  at  bis 
^*  will  and  pleasure :  for  the  legislature  which  restrained  its 
''  use  in  the  overseer  of  the  estate,  to  whom  such  an  extensive 
*'  and  valuable  property  is  often  solely  entrusted,  and  forbids 
his  inflicting  more  than  ten  stripes,  unless  the  proprietor  or 
his  representative  be  present,  could  never  have  contemplat- 
"  ed  that  the  negro  driver  was  to  whip  at  his  own  discretion. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  such  practice  being  allowed,  the  legislature 
did  not  provide  against  that  which  never  did,  and  never 
COULD  happen,  a  good  disposed  negro  has  nothing  to 
<*  fear  from  the  driver;  and  one  of  a  different  character  has  only 
*'  to  dread  a  representation  of  his  negligence  or  improper  behaviour 
'*  to  the  manager  at  noon,  or  in  the  evening,  when  he  makes  his 
*'  report  of  the  business  of  the  day,'  8^c.* 

Here  we  have  Mr.  McQueen  not  only  confirmed,  but,  I 
must  confess,  much  surpassed,  in  those  merits  which  have 
earned  for  him  such  high  colonial  plaudits,  and  munificent 
rewards.  The  passage  well  deserves  particular  and  close  at- 
tention, as  an  instructive  specimen  of  the  candour  and  veracity 
to  be  looked  for  in  West  Indian  documents  on  these  sub- 
jects, even  when  they  emanate  from  the  highest  local  au- 
thorities. 


*  Communication  from  Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  governor  of  St.  Vincent 
&c.  and  joint  reply  of  the  Council  and  Assembly;  printed  by  C.  M.  Willick, 
London,  and  largely  distributed  by  the  West  India  party  here,  p.  43, 44. 
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The  ai^mentative  part  of  the  imposition  is  curious  enough. 
Because  these  colonial  legislators  had  so  far  complied  with 
the  long-continued  solicitations  of  the  mother  country^  as  not 
to  leave  the  most  cruel  excesses  in  the  use  of  the  vindictive 
whip,  without  any  legal  restraint,  we  are  gravely  desired  to 
infer  that  they  could  not  mean  to  permit  the  use  of  the  coer- 
cive or  driving  whip  at  all ;  though  it  is,  in  their  own  estimate, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  main  spring  of  their  agri* 
cultural  system.  It  would  be  just  as  fair  and  as  rational  to 
infer,  that  because  parliament,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Martin,  made  a  law  to  restrain  wanton  cruelty  towards 
horses  and  other  working  cattle,  it  could  not  mean  to  permit 
coachmen  or  carmen  to  use  whips  in  their  ordinary  business ; 
and,  consequently,  that  any  such  practice  as  the  driving"  coach 
or  cart-horses  with  whips,  must  have  been  unknown  at  the 
time  in  this  country. 

What  were  the  prohibitions  to  which  these  gentlemen 
refer?  To  quote  them  from  their  own  context,  they  are, 
^'  That,  in  order  to  restrain  arbitrary  punishment,  no  slave  on 
^*  any  plantation  or  estate  shall  receive  more  than  ten  stripes 
*'  at  one  time,  and  for  one  offence,  unless  the  owner,  attorney, 
^  guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or  manager  of  such  plan- 
''  tation  or  estate,  having  such  slave  under  his  care,  shall  be 
'' present;  and  no  such  owner,  8cc.  shall  on  any  account 
''  punish  a  slave  With  more  than  thirty-nine  stripes,  at  one 
"  time,  or  for  one  offence,  &c.  tmder  a  penalty  not  less  than 
"  l5Ly  or  more  than  30/.  for  every  such  offence,  to  be  re- 
-covered," &c.* 

The  same  idle  restrictions  had  been  long  before  enacted  in 
other  colonies ;  but  none  of  their  authors  have  been  ingenious 
enough  to  make  this  use  of  them ;  and  some  of  their  cham- 
pions, while  taking  ample  credit  for  such  laws,  recognize, 
nevertheless,  the  subsisting  use  of  the  driver's  whip,  and  de- 
fend it  as  a  necessary  practice. 

These  lawgivers  of  St.  Vincent,  it  will  be  observed,  virtually 
admit  that  if  the  driver  had  the  power  of  whipping,  in  any 
degree,  by  his  own  authority,  it  was  a  power  that  ought  to 


*  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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hate  been  abolished ;  and  also  that  its  abolition  was  not  within 
the  purriew  of  their  enactments.  In  the  latter  admission, 
there  certainly  was  nothing  gratuitous;  for  what  are  the 
sanctions  in  the  clause  they  cite  ?  Pecuniary  penalties  €mly, 
to  be  recovered  by  legal  proceedings.  The  offences  in  contem- 
plation, therefore^  could  only  haye  been  those  committed  by 
free  persons;  whereas  the  drivers  are  uniTersally  slayes, 
against  whom  no  such  proceedings  could  have  place.  Had 
it  been  meant  to  restrain  them,  corporal  punishments  only 
would,  as  usual,  have  been  ordained  for  their  transgressions. 

Bnt  it  ia  confessed  that  there  was  no  such  meaning ;  and 
these  honourable  legislators  gravely  desire  the  British  pnblic 
to  believe,  that  it  was  merely  because  it  had  never  entered  ^*  mta 
^*  their  contemplation''  to  suppose  that  the  drivers  could  ever  use 
their  whips  at  all,  except  by  the  manager's  order  on  their  return 
to  the  homestall.  '^They  did  not  provide  against  that  which  never 
**  £d,  and  never  could  happen !  I  /" 

We  must  conclude,  then»  if  we  admit  their  exeuse  or  ex«* 
planation,  or,  indeed,  if  we  would  acquit  them  of  direct  and 
flagrant  falsehood,  that  they  had  never,  during  a  controversy 
of  above  thirty  years  continuance,  in  which  they  themselves 
had  been  earnestly  engaged,  heard  a  woixl  of  that  which  has 
so  long  been  a  prominent  charge  against  their  system  among 
anti-slavery  writers  ! !  This  is  the  more  surprising,  because 
they  do  me  the  honour  to  notice,  in  the  same  paper,  my  la-^ 
hours  in  this  cause,  though  in  no  complimentary  strains; 
and  I  am  certainly  guiltless  of  having  omitted,  in  any  of  my 
writings,  to  bring  forward  the  driving  practice  with  the  strong 
reprehension  that  it  deserves. 

If  the  charges  of  their  opponents  had  been  unknown^  we 
must,  to  support  their  veracity,  further  suppose  them  igno- 
rant, that  gentlemen  of  their  own  party,  aye,  and  planters  of 
their  own  small  island,  had  strangely  alleged  and  censured 
the  general  practice  of  this  thing,  '^  which  never  did  and  never 
**  could  happen  /"  They  had  not,  we  must  presume,  ever  read 
or  heard  of,  that  far-famed  work,  the  "  Practical  Rules"  of 
their  late  fellow-colonist,  and  felbw-planter.  Dr.  Collins  !  I 
beseech  the  reader,  if  only  for  curiosity's  sake,  to  collate  with 
this  assertion  of  the  St.  Vincent's  Council  and  Assembly^ 
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some  of  the  passages  I  have  already  cited  fiom  that  work  ;* 
and  among  them  the  following  extract. 

'^  The  consequence  of  which  (i.  e.  of  the  gang  being  badly 
assorted  in  respect  of  strength)  is  that  either  the  weaker 
negroes  must  retard  the  stronger  ones,  or  your  drivers,  in^ 
sensible  of  the  cause  of  their  backwardness^  or  not  we^hing 
^-  it  properly,  will  incessantly  urge  them,  either  with  stripes  or 
**  threats,  to  keep  up  with  the  others,  by  which  means  they  are 
''  overwrought;  and  compelled  to  resort  to  the  sick4iouse." 

**  Incessantly  urging  them  with  stripes  /"  visionary  and  pre- 
posterous idea !  cruel  and  audacious  calumny  on  a  system 
which  the  author  was  himself  engaged  in,  and  which  he  in- 
sidiously affected  to  extenuate !  Why  Dr.  Collins,  you  well 
knew  that  the  drivers  never  did,  or  ever  could  give  them  a 
a  stripe  when  at  their  work  at  all.  It  is  solemnly  asserted  by 
the  honourable  legislators  of  St.  Vincent,  the  very  island  in 
which  you  lived  thirty  years,  that  the  infliction  of  a  single 
stroke  by  the  driver's  authority,  is  a  thing  that ''  never  did,  and 
*'  never  could  happen  J^  Such  a  practice  never  viras  heard  of  by 
any  planter  of  that  island ;  —  never  entered  into  the  contem- 
plation of  its  lawgivers,  as  a  possible  case,  against  which  they 
had  to  provide ! 

But  Dr.  CoUins's  strange  libels  on  the  system  he  had  been 
so  long  engaged  in,  went  still  further.  **  Sorry  am  I  to  say 
''  (he  tells  us  in  another  place)  that  by  much  too  frequent 
^^  use  hath  been  made  of  this  instrument,"  (the  cart-whip) 
*'  and  that  it  is  often  employed  to  a  degree  which,  by  inducing 
''  a  callosity  of  the  parts,  destroys  their  sensibility,  and  ren- 
**  ders  its  further  application  of  little  avail.  It  is  not  unusual 
"  to  arm  the  negro  drivers  with  it,  and  to  leave  the  use  of  it  to 
*^  their  discretion :  of  course  it  is  administered,  neither  with  im- 
"  partiaUty,  nor  judgment ;  for  it  is  generally  bestowed  with 
**  rigour  on  the  weakest  negroes  of  the  gang,  and  on  those  who 
*'  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  in  favour  with  this  sub-despot : 
"  and  that  too  frequently  on  any  part  of  the  naked  body;^  or  the 
*'  head,  whilst  the  more  able  negroes,  who  sometimes  deserve 
"  it,  escape  with  impunity.     Now  as  this  cannot  easily  be 


*  Supra,  p.  39  &  98.  t  See  supra,  p.  196. 
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"  prevented  while  the  whip  remains  in  such  hands,  I  would 
*'  propose  to  banish  it  entirely  from  the  field,  and  to  allow 
"  the  driver  to  carry  thither  only  a  small  stick  or  switch^  and 
"  that  rather  as  an  ensigi)  of  authority  than  as  an  instrument 
"  of  correction,  as  I  am  itiformed  hath  been  practised  on  same 
**  estates  in  Barbadoes,*^* 

I  beg  the  reader  to  observe  that  this  long  experienced 
planter  of  St.  Vincent,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  another  colony 
for  eyen  a  hearsay  example  of  any  exception  to  a  practice  which 
the  legislators  of  St.  Vincent  have  the  superlative  confidence 
to  represent  as  one  that  could  not  enter  into  their  contem- 
plation, because  it  never  existed ! 

That  he  was  misinformed,  even  as  to  the  supposed  excep- 
tion, will  not  be  doubted,  when  I  have  added  the  further 
evidence  on  this  subject,  which  we  are  furnished  with  on  no 
less  authority  than  that  of  the  Council  of  Barbadoes  itself,  in 
the  report  before  cited,  dated  the  22nd  July,  1823,  and  pub- 
lished by  their  agent  in  this  country. 

That  honourable  body,  and  the  witnesses  examined  by 
them,  were  certainly  desirous  enough  of  denying  every  prac- 
tice repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  British  people,  that  could, 
with  any  colour  of  probability,  be  denied.  Among  other 
points,  the  practice  of  driving,  was  one  they  much  laboured 
to  extenuate  ;  and  at  no  small  expence  of  truth ;  but  not  hav- 
ing the  nerves  of  their  St.  Vincent  neighbours,  they  did  not 
venture  to  deny  the  driver's  power  of  whipping ;  still  less  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  thing  unknown,  and  beyond  the  range  of 
their  imagination.  They  thought  it  enough  to  assert  that 
the  power  extended  only  to  a  certain  number  of  lashes  at  a 
time. 

For  this  purpose,  Foster  Clarke,  Esq.  one  of  their  witnesses, 
deposed  as  follows  :  —  "  The  overseers  of  the  field-work,  or  as 

they  are  often  called  dri\ers,  are  permitted  at  no  time  to  give 

a  negro  more  than  six  stripes  with  a  cat.     If  the  obstinacy  and 

unruly  conduct  of  any  negro  requires  a  greater  punishment,  he 
*'  is  reported  to  the  manager, "f 


*  Practical  Rules,  201-2. 

t  Report  of  the  Barbadoes  Council,  &c.  of  July  22,  1823.      Printed  in 
London,  1824,  p.  110. 
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.  William  Sharp,  Esq.,  another  witness,  is  thus,  reported  to 
the  same  effect.  ''  Saith,  that  the  driver  is  restrained  in  his 
"  authority.  He  is  not  allowed  to  infUct  more  than  six  stripes  ;  if 
*'  greater  punishment  is  necessary,  the  qffettder  is  reported  to  the 
"  manager."* 

Strange  extenuation  this,  supposing  it  to  be  true !  Only 
six  stripes  at  a  time  in  the  us«  of  the  driving  whip  on  human 
beings  ! !  !  Why  if  a  carman  or  ploughman  were  to  give  as 
many  to  his  horses  for  every  halt,  or  bad  movement,  every 
spectator  would  exclaim  against  his  barbarity,  and  be  ready, 
perhaps,  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  for  an  offence  against 
Mr.  Martin's  Act. 

But  that  to  which  I  would  beseech  the  particular  attention 
of  my  readers,  is  the  astonishing  contrast  between  these  de- 
fensive representations  of  the  general  practice  in  Barbadoes, 
aud  the  cotemporary  statements  from  the  council  and  assembly 
of  the  neighbouring  island  of  St.  Vincent ;  and  from  that 
champion  of  all  the  colonies,  who  stoutly  affirms  '*  that  the 
'^  driver  dares  not  use  a  whip  to  any  one,  unless  he  is  commanded" 
The  legislature  or  people  of  Barbadoes,  among  others,  lauded 
and  paid  him  for  that  bold  perversion  of  truth,  while  the 
cotemporary  report  of  their  own  council  thus  clearly  proved 
it  to  be  such  ! 

To  be  sure  the  West  Indians,  if  not  *'  extremely  unfortu- 
nate," as  the  St.  Vincent  paper  tells  us,  "  in  their  terms"  must 
have  been  so  in  their  friends,  and  in  the  apologists  of  their 
own  body  ;  for  we  have  also  seen  what  Mr.  De  la  Beche  has 
more  recently  published  on  this  subject ;  availing  himself,  no 
doubt  maliciously,  like  their  enemies,  of  this  unlucky  mis- 
nomer, to  persuade  the  British  public  that  the  drivers  really 
do  drive. 

**  Then  it  is,"  says  he  (viz.  in  the  morning  muster),  "  that 
*'  the  negroes  suffer  most  from  the  driver's  whip^for  he  unfor- 
^'  tunately  can,  upon  his  own  authority,  inflict  punishment  on 
'*'  those  who  are  not  in  tune,  thus  making  him  the  judge  of  an 
"  excuse  that  might  appear  quite  valid  to  the  manager"-];  Strange 


*  Ibid.  p.  116.  t  See  the  quotation  more  at  large,  supra,  98. 
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and  suicidal  calumniator  of  a  system  he  is  liimself  engaged 
in  !  What  more  could  he  have  said  if  he  had  been  called  as 
a  witness  by  the  anti-slavery  party  expressly  to  disci^it  and 
disgrace  the  distinguished  M'Queen,  and  the  honourable  St. 
Vincent  legislators  ? 

Let  me  quote,  however,  another  passage  from  the  same 
recent  authority.    **  With  few  exceptions^  the'  drivers  on  Ja- 
*^  maica  estates  carry  either  whips  or  cats :  on  some  they  are 
*'  little  used,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  fwt  always  mere  symbols 
of  authority,  &c.     On  estates  where  the  whip  is  permitted 
as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  the  driver  stands  near  the  negroes 
when  at  work,  and  has  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  at 
"  his  own  discretion  upon  those  who  may  appear  to  him  to  be 
**  idle ;  a  power,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  liable  to  much 
^'  abuse,  and  one  which  should  be  abolished ;  it  being  no 
more  than  common  justice  that  enquiry  should  be  instituted 
previous  to  punishment,  setting  aside  the  revolting  idea  of 
impelling  human  beings  to  their  labour  by  the  whip."* 
Another  experienced  planter,  Mr.  Stewart  of  Jamaica,  in  a 
work  that  issued  from  the  press  in  the  same  year  (1823)  with 
the  St.  Vincent's  legislative  address,  thus  writes :  *'  However 
averse  a  proprietor  may  be  to  the  too  free  use  of  the  whip, 
abuses  will  prevail  while  it  is  suffered  to  be  used  at  all. 
**  Even  an  overseer  cannot,  if  he  was  so  disposed,  effectually 
'^  controul  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  it  by   the 
^*  drivers,  who  are  too  generally  hard  hearted  and  partial  in 
*'  their  distributions  of  the  minor  punishments  they  are  autho- 
^^  rised  to  inflict.     A  driver  may  maltreat  and  persecute  in  a 
^*  petty  way  the  urifriended  slave  against  whom  he  has  a  grudge, 
*^  while  he  connives  at  the  faults  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to 
**  favour."t    The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  sensations  of  a 
newly  arrived  plantation  assistant,  called  a  bookkeeper,  from 
Europe,  says :  '*  He  finds  himself  placed  in  a  line  of  life,  where 
'^  to  his  first  conception  every  thing  wears  the  appearance  of 
*^  barbarity  and  slavish  oppression.     He  sees  the  slaves  as- 
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*  Notes,  &c.  by  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  p.  20.  21. 

f  ''  View  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  by  Mr. 
Stewart.''    £di^burgh,  1823.    App.  346. 
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''  sembled  in  gangs  in  the  fields,  and  kept  to  their  work  by  the 
terror  of  the  whips  borne  by  black  drivers,  certainly  not  the 
most  gentle  of  human  kind/ '  Stc.* 
Had  Mr.  Stewart  meant  to  expose  in  all  points  the  false- 
hood of  the  cotemporary  statements  of  the  St.  Vincent's  Coun« 
cil  and  Assembly,  how  could  he  have  done  it  more  effectually? 
The  much-extoUed  drivers  ^*  chosen  for  distinguished  humanity** 
are  not  only,  we  find,  authorized  to  whip  at  their  discretion, 
but  too  generally  abuse  their  power.  They  are  hard-hearted, 
as  well  as  partial  and  unjust.  And  who  can  doubt  that  such 
must  be  the  ordinary  effect  of  an  office,  the  daily  and  hourly 
business  of  which  is  the  inflicting  pain  on  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ?  The  discerning  reader  could  hardly  have  overlooked 
the  anxiety  of  the  honourable  St.  Vincent's  legislators,  to  var- 
nish the  characters  of  their  drivers,  in  connection  with  state- 
ments, which  if  true,  made  their  humanity  of  no  account. 

Should  I  be  supposed  to  pay  more  attention  than  is  due  to 
this  report,  considering  the  numerous  impostures  of  the  same 
kind  that  I  have  the  painful  duty  to  expose,  let  me  remark, 
that  it  was  a  public  document  highly  extolled  in  the  colonial 
circles  here ;  though  I  can  truly  say  that  the  passage  cited  does 
not  exceed  in  misrepresentation  its  account  of  the  system  in 
many  other  parts  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  It  was  not 


*  Ibid.  p.  192. 

In  quoting  this  writer  as  an  opponent,  I  should  be  unjust  not  to  add,  that 
he  is  a  far  more  candid  one  than  almost  any  other  whose  works  I  have  cited, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  De  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Collins ;  and  that  though 
his  habits  as  a  planter,  and  his  connections  with  West  Indians,  have  led  him 
into  great  partiality  (unconsciously  perhaps)  in  many  parts  of  his  work,  his 
intentions,  as  I  believe,  were  good.  That  I  am  nevertheless  entitled  to  use 
his  authority  as  a  partizan  of  the  colonies  in  this  controversy  is  manifest 
from  the  general  spirit  of  his  work;  and  the  following  extracts  may  suffice  to 
prove  it.  ^'  Such  improvements  in  the  slave-laws,  as  can  with  perfect  safety 
*'  be  made  at  the  present  moment,  should  be  carried  into  effect,  not  by  the 
"  Imperial  Parliament,  as  has  been  strongly  recommended,  but  by  the  co- 
^  lonial  legislators  to  whom  belongs  the  right  of  regulating  all  matters  con- 
"  nected  with  their  internal  policy,"  &c.  "  Those  who  would  persuade  the 
"  British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  colonies  may  be  very  well  meaning 
*'  people,  but  unquestionably  they  are  not  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
"  what  they  recommend."— p.  247. 
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only  boasted  of  as  a  most  powerful  and  satisfactory  defence  of 
the  common  cause ;  but  some  respectable  West  India  mer- 
chants and  proprietors  (themselves  no  doubt  deceived,  as  too 
many  of  them  unfortunately  are,  in  respect  of  the  real  case) 
sent  copies  of  it  to  anti-slavery  friends,  whom  they  good- 
naturedly  hoped  to  convert  by  it.  I  myself  had  the  honour 
of  snch  a  present^  from  gentlemen  of  whose  good  intentions 
I  am  almost  as  sure,  as  I  am  of  the  utter  insincerity  and 
falsehood  of  the  composition  they  so  much  valued.  Let  me 
then  in  return  direct  their  attention  further,  both  to  the  ex- 
treme artfulness,  and  manifest  falsehood  of  its  contents. 

"  There  is  no  party  or  individual,"  the  report  adds,  '*  in 
**  the  colony,  who  is  not  willing  to  take  from  the  hands  of  the 
**  driver,  that  which  he  is  only  allowed  to  carry  as  a  mark  of  his 
^'  authority.  But  the  time  and  the  mode  must  be  left  to  those 
*'  only  who  know  how  difficult ;  nay,  how  dangerous,  it  is  to 
''  make  the  most  immaterial  alteration  in  a  system  built  upon 
*'  the  unsolid  foundation  of  influence  and  opinion.  The  time 
"  is  still  far  distant  when  it  would  be  either  prudent  or  safe  to 
"  hint  to  this  class  of  persons,  that  they  are  no  longer  amenable 
"  to  corporal  punishment,  restrained  and  guarded  even  as  th^ 
"  application  of  it  now  is,^** 

Surely  these  gentlemen  must  estimate  very  meanly  the 
understandings  of  the  people  of  England,  when  they  hope  to 
delude  them  by  flimsy  and  contradictory  pretences  like  these! 
"  A  mark  of  his  authority !"  Why,  if  they  tell  truth,  the 
driver  has  no  authority  to  mark.  He  is  a  mere  inspector  and 
reporter.  If  the  sight  of  the  whip  were  necessary  to  remind 
the  poor  slaves  of  their  liability  to  corporal  punishment,  it 
would  suffice  as  well  for  that  purpose  to  plant  it  before  them 
in  the  field,  as  to  put  it  in  the  driver's  hand.  Nay,  much 
better  ;  for  as  the  driver's  station  is  in  the  rear,  it  must  be  in 
general  unseen  by  them  during  their  work. 

The  same  idle  pretence  has  elsewhere  taken  a  di£Perent,  and 
perhaps  still  more  inconsistent  turn,  though  on  what  may 
possibly  be  supposed  better  authority.  Mr.  Dwarris  in  his 
pamphlet,  called  "  The  West  India  Question,^'  says,  "  the  cart- 

.  -I — ' ■  I    ■      ■  ,         ■      ■ 
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whip,  either  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  or  as  a  sym- 
*'  bol  of  authority,  has  grown  out  of  use.  The  cat-o'nine-tails 
''  which  is  used  in  the  British  army,  is  substituted  for  it."* 

Where  and  when  was  this  substitution,  and  this  disuse  ? 
and  upon  what  evidence  does  this  public  functionary  hazard 
such  assertions  ?  Certainly  he  cannot  speak  from  his  own 
experience  or  observation ;  for  he  closed  his  circuit  through 
the  different  islands  as  a  commissioner  in  January,  1824,f 
and  has  not,  as  I  understand^  since  visited  the  West  Indies ; 
and  it  appears  undeniably  from  the  authorities  I  have  quoted, 
among  others  from  the  reluctant,  but  candid  admissions  of 
Mr.  De  laBeche^  a  brother  planter  of  the  same  island,  Jamaica, 
who  was  there  till  the  end  of  1824,  and  published  here  in 
1 826,  that  the  use  of  the  cart-whip,  not  as  a  symbol  merely,  but 
as  *'  a  stimulus  to  labour"  then  continued  to  be  "  general 
"  among  the  planters  of  that  colony.  With  very  few  excep- 
"  tioris,  the  drivers  on  Jamaica  estates,  carry  either  whips  or 
'*  cats;  on  some  they  are  little  used,"  Sccf 

Is  still  more  recent  evidence  desired  ?  A  Jamaica  news- 
paper, the  Watchman,  of  December  6th,  1829,  nearly  the 
latest  date  of  any  accounts  from  that  island,  is  this  moment 
laid  on  my  table,  while  I  am  correcting  the  proof  of  the  pre- 
sent sheet  for  press ;  and  I  extract  from  it  the  following  para- 
graph.— *'  That  the  whip  is  still  in  use  on  some  estates  in 
'*  Jamaica,  we  fear  is  but  too  true ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
"  we  are  glad  to  say  that  some  estates  have  abolished  the 
*^  system  of  corpoml  punishment  altogether;  and  these  plant- 
"  ations,  we  are  informed,  yield  as  fair  returns  to  the  pro- 
"  prietors  as  when  conducted  on  the  old  execrable  system. 
"  Some  of  the  estates  to  which  we  refer  are  those  of  Mr.  Wild- 
"  man  and  Mr.  De  la  Beche.^'  No  others  are  specified ;  and 
those  who  know  the  pre-eminent  characters  in  point  of  hu- 
manity of  both  these  proprietors,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  conjec- 
ture the  cause.  They  had  both  within  a  few  years  visited 
Jamaica,  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  and  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  their  slaves. 


*  P.  16.  t  Tliird  Report,  94. 
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As  to  the  substitution  of  the  cat  for  the  whip,  Mr.  Dwarris 
doubtless  had  never  read  the  debates  in  the  Jamaica  Assem- 
bly, in  December,  1826,  though  they  were  republished  in 
several  of  our  own  newspapers,*  or  he  would  have  known,  that 
this  very  substitution,  which  he  represents  as  actually  made, 
in  terms  of  universal  import,  was  then  proposed  and  power- 
fully advocated  to  no  purpose ;  being  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  28  to  12,  in  that  most  respectable  of  West  India  assem- 
blies. 

Mr.  Dwarris,  like  most  of  his  fellow-labourers,  takes  care 
in  mentioning  the  cat-o'nine-tails,  to  tell  us  '^  that  it  is  used 
''  in  the  British  army."  If  he  could  add,  that  it  is  used  on 
the  backs  of  innocent  soldiers,  and  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
too,  at  the  discretion  of  the  drummers,  and  to  quicken  the 
privates  in  working  for  the  profit  of  the  ofBcers,  by  whcm 
alone  its  use  could  be  controuled,  the  two  cases  would  have 
some  similarity ;  but,  otherwise,  the  precedent  of  our  flog- 
ging convicted  thieves  in  our  gaol-yards,  or  at  the  cartVtail, 
would  have  been  equally  to  his  purpose. 

The  allusion,  however,  when  coming  from  the  pen  of  this 
planter-commissioner,  is  not  without  its  use.  The  idle  and 
hackneyed  palliation  manifests  in  what  spirit  he  reports,  and 
writes.  The  stress  laid  on  the  alleged  substitution,  will  also 
enable  those  who  reason  as  well  as  read,  to  estimate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  pretence,  that  the  carrying  the  whip  in  the  field 
is  merely  symbolical,  and  meant  only  to  operate  on  the  ima- 
gination of  the  slaves.  If  so,  where  would  be  the  boasted  im- 
provement? As  a  symbol^  the  cart-whip  would  be  not  less 
harmless,  and  from  long-formed  associations  of  ideas,  fai* 
more  efficacious,  than  the  cat.  Aye,  and  in  its  true  use  more 
merciful ;  for  the  report  of  the  whip  in  the  rear  often  suffices 
without  its  smart ;  whereas  the  cat  can  admonish  only  by  its 
actual  inflictions. 

My  readers  will  probably  think  am  mis-spending  their  time 
by  these  comments,  after  citing  so  much  direct  and  decisive 
evidence  as  to  the  actual  and  still  existing  practice;  especially 
as  I  have  shewn  them,  that  the  pretences  I  am  combating 

*  They  are  given  from  the  Jamaica  newspapers  in  the  Anti-Slarery  Re- 
porter, No.  2t. 
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were  advanced  with  equal  confidence  forty  years  ago.  But 
strong  facts  require  strong  proofs ;  and  it  is,  I  feel,  a  fact 
requiring  no  ordinary  force  of  evidence,  that  the  practice  is  of 
the  utmost  notoriety  throughout  the  British  West  Indies,  while 
thus  publicly  denied  in  England,  by  the  respectable  authorities 
I  have  cited ;  especially  that  of  the  St.  Vincent's  Council  and 
Assembly,  I  will  not,  thenefore,  abstain  from  adducing  some 
further  cotemporary  evidence,  given  by  the  most  zealous 
partizans  and  accredited  advocates  of  the  sugar-colonies  at 
large. 

And  first,  that  of  Alexander  McDonnell,  Esq,  secretary  to 
the  committee  of  the  inhabitants  of  Demarara,  an  author,  from 
his  talents,  as  well  as  from  the  ofiicial  character  in  which  he 
writes,  of  no  small  account.  In  his  work,  entitled  **  Consi- 
derations on  Negro  Slavery,*'  Sic,  f  this  gentleman  notices, 
among  other  topics,  the  driving  method  of  coercion ;  and  does 
he  countenance  his  fellow-labourer  of  the  same  colony^  Mr. 
McQueen,  or  the  St  Vincent  legislators,  or  Mr.  Dwarris,  by 
denying  its  existence  ?  So  much  the  contrary,  that  he  em- 
ploys his  most  strenuous  efforts  to  reconcile  the  acknowledged 
fact  of  its  continuance,  with  that  pretence,  to  support  which 
is  the  main  drift  of  his  work,  namely,  that  slavery  is  in  a 
state  of  great  and  progressive  improvement. 

The  whole  of  his  ninth  chapter  is  systematically  and  elabo* 
rately  devoted  to  that  end.  He  distinguishes  for  the  purpose 
four  stages  in  the  supposed  progress  of  amelioration,  or  rather 
four  distinct  states  of  slavery ;  for  as  to  the  first,  he  admits 
it  to  be  the  extremity  of  unmitigated  oppression,  that  which 
exists  in  colonies  still  supplied  by  the  slave  trade.  The  se- 
cond, he  says,  '^  presents  a  very  great  amelioration,  as  the 

supply  by  traffic  is  stopped,  and  the  slaves  have  to  be  reared, 

instead  of  being  purchased ;"  from  which  he  plausibly, 
however  untruly,  infers  a  great  improvement  in  their 
treatment.  This,  which  upon  his  own  premises  is  the  first 
advance  in  their  condition,  he  maintains  to  have  already 
taken  place.  The  third  state,  is  the  substitution  of  task 
work  for  the  drivir^  whip ;  and  to  this  he    confesses,  that 


*  See  supra,  p.  25. 
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they  have  not  yet  arrived ;  and  attempts  to  ap^gize  for 
it,  on  the  very  ingenious  pretext,  that  reformation  is  rendered 
unsafe  by  the  only  means  which  can  possibly  produce  it; 
the  interposition  of  the  mother  country. 

But  let  me  give  his  own  words.  "  Seventeen  years  have 
'^  not  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ;  and  so 
**  great  has  been  the  improvement,  that  I  regard  the  negroes 
"  in  the  West  Indies  at  nearly  at  the  end  of  what  I  have  termed 
*'  the  second  state  of  slavery.  They  can  participate  in  the 
**  full  enjoyment  of  physical  comforts.** — (Would  to  God  that 
this  were  true !  The  shocking  mortality  in  that  very  colony  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  which  this  gentleman  is  the  official 
organ  too  clearly  attests  the  contrary.)  "  They,  Itowevery* 
he  adds,  *^are  not  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  perform  their  labour 
**  without  the  presence  of  a  coercing  power :  this  desiraUe  c^ject 
^'  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  from  an  unfortunate  notion 
''  which  has  taken  possession  of  their  minds,  that  it  is  eon- 
**  trary  to  the  wish  of  those  in  authority  in  this  country,  that 
'^  they  should  work  at  all.  Could  this  fatal  delurion  be  ne* 
'^  moved,  together  with  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from 
^'  intemperate  discussion,  I  confidently  predict,  that  in  a  very 
^  short  time  they  would  attain  the  third  state,"  i.  e.  an  exemp- 
tion from  driving  ;  or  to  use  the  author's  own  words,  '^  when 
*'  the  whip  that  most  repulsive  characteristic  of  slavery  no  longer 
"  is  used  as  a  stimulus  to  labour.^ 

I  will  not  digress  so  far  as  would  be  necessary  to  ili«strs^ 
the  modesty  of  this  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  driving  by 
this  organ  of  the  committee  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Demarara. 
I  will  only.ask,  if  the  negroes  there,  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  delu8i<m  stated,  (which  I  believe  to  be  just  as  true  as 
the  boldest  of  the  extravagant  fictions  I  am  refuting,)  who 
inspired  them  wiUi  it  ?  who,  but  those  who  told  them  every 
day  in  their  resolutions,  published^in  every  newspaper  of  tfa^ 
colony,  and  fatally  in  one  instance  led  them  to  believe,  that 
the  mitigations  of  their  state  recommended  by  the  British 
Government  actually  meant  emancipation  ? 

If,  indeed,  the  views  of  this  writer  are  correct,  die  slaves 


*  See  the  whole  of  Chapter  IX.,  and  particularly  p.  204  to  207 
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might  have  held  the  notion  he  ascribes  to  thetn,  without  mis- 
take ;  for  he  reasons  elaborately  to  prove,  that  the  Trinidad 
wder,  which  forbids  the  use  of  the  whip  for  *'  coercing  labour," 
virtoally  amounts  to  emancipation.  He  deduces  from  what 
he  calls  a  strict  analysis  of  the  order,  the  conclusion,  that 
'*  the  whip  is  not  to  be  used  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  qfcoerdng 
*'  the  negroes  to  work ;  and  if  such,"  he  adds,  "  were  its  in- 
^  tention,  the  res^tlt  must  be  considered  as  emancipation  at 
*'  once/*  It  is  toie,  he  afterwards  admits,  that  this  con- 
stnieti<m  is  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  order ;  and 
that  *^  it  was  intended  merely  to  express,  that  the  whip  was 
'^  not  to  be  used  on  the  spot  as  an  instrument  of  compelling 
^  the  negroes  by  its  exhibition  to  perform  the  labour/'  But 
is  he  content  with  the  regulation  even  in  that  qualified  sense  ? 
By  no  means ;  not  even  as  it  respects  the  women  !  Adopting 
this  interpretation,  he  maintains  still  the  impracticability  of 
reconciling  a  disuse  of  the  driving-whip,  with  the  ''  con- 
**  tinuance  of  the  present  system,  as  society  is  constituted  in 
*'  the  West  Indies,"  and  this  I  freely  admit  to  him ;  for  the 
present  system,  as  I  have  shewn,  is  to  exact  from  the  unfortu- 
nate slaves  of  both  sexes,  a  most  cruel  and  destructive  excess 
of  labour,  such  as  the  self-preservatory  resistance  of  oppressed 
nature  will  not  permit  them  to  yield,  except  to  the  irresistible 
force  of  brutal  coercion. 

"  This  compulsion,"  he  adds,  '*  is  the  characteristic  dis- 
*'  tinction,  the  unavoidable  attendant,  and  beyond  all  coni- 
"  parison  the  most  repulsive  feature  of  slavery.  Deeply,  in- 
"  deed  J  should  I  rejoice  if  my  experience  would  warrant  me  in  ad- 
"  mitting,  thcU  it  could  as  yet  be  dispensed  vnth.*' 

When  Mr.  McDonnell  represents  this  driving  method,  as 
**  the  characteristic  distinction,  and  the  unavoidable  attendant 
"  of  slavery,**  he  must  be  ignorant,  or  suppose  his  readers  to 
be  so,  of  what  slavery  was,  and  is,  in  antient  and  modem  Eu- 
rope, in  Africa,  and  in  the  East,  where  driving  was  never 
known,*  and  must  have  strangely  forgot  what  the  practice  is 
in  many  cases,  even  in  those  sugar  colonies  of  which  he  was 


♦  See  my  former  volume,  p. 46.,  and  in  various  other  places. 
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the  official  organ ;  for  if  negroes  will  not  work  without  a  driver 
behind  thein^  how  are  their  separate  labours  performed,  when 
they  are  dispersed  for  the  picking  of  gmss,  or  when  tbey  are 
employed  at  the  mill  and  copper^holes,  and  in  the  boiling- 
house  ? 

They  are  driven  only  when  they  are  employed  in  gang ; 
for  then  only  can  the  presence  of  one  or  two  whips  impel  a 
numerous  body.  To  assign  a  driver  to  every  isolated  indi- 
vidual, or  to  a  few  labourers  in  each  detached  operation  at 
the  works,  would  be  to  sacrifice  labour  itself  to  the  means  of 
its  compulsion.  This  '^characteristic/'  therefore,  **  of  slavery*' 
is  lost,  this  ''  unavoidable  attendant'*  of  it^  is  avoided,  even 
by  the  sugar-planter  himself,  whenever  his  own  interest  or 
convenience  demand  the  laying  it  aside.  There  is  no  present 
impending  whip  to  operate  *'  in  terroreni*'  in  some  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  business  of  the  plantation ;  and  yet  that 
business  is  done;  and  yet  the  planters  would  persuade  us, 
that  without  a  present  whip  nothing  can  be  done  in  the 
field. 

That  so  much  would  not  be  done  without  it  I  am  far  indeed 
from  meaning  to  deny.  This  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of 
its  being  so  tenaciously  retained. 

Here  let  me  pause,  and  request  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
general  character  of  this  controversy  as  it  is  maintained  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies.  There  is  no  part  of  their  system,  the 
reader  now  I  trust  sees,  however  flagrant  and  notorious,  that 
they  scruple  to  deny  the  existence  of,  whenever  it  suits  their 
convenience.  -Has  it  been  decisively  proved  against  them, 
has  it  been  publicly  confessed  by  their  own  partizans  and 
witnesses,  and  by  their  legislative  bodies,  even  in  cotemporary 
reports  ?  their  intrepid  contempt  of  truth  is  not  at  all  im- 
paired :  their  next  controversial  piece  boldly  re-asserts  the 
same  convicted  and  repudiated  falsehoods  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  arraigns  the  veracity  and  integrity  of  those  who  have 
presumed  to  quote  against  them  their  own  admissions. 

They  add,  as  I.  have  before  observed,  the  fraudulent  artifice 
of  leaving  unnoticed  the  quotations  themselves.  In  my  re- 
marks on  this  driving  method  in  my  former  volume,  and  in 
earlier  publications,  I  cited  some  of  the  very  authorities  here 
presented  to  my  readers,  especially  that  of  Dr.  Collins;  and 
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to  the  credit  of  none  of  them  has  any  of  my  opponents  ven- 
tured ever  to  object  Yet  that  broad  denial  of  the  driver's 
authority,  and  of  the  whole  practice  of  driving  which  I  have 
cited  from  Mr.  M'Queen,  is  ushered  in  by  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing exclamation^   "  When  will  the  anti-colonial  partif  tell 

the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth  i    Never 

while  they  can  substitute  falsehood  or  misrepresentation  for  it. 
And  proceeding  to  quote  a  statement  that  "  the  slaves  whe- 
"  ther  male  or  female  are  driven  to  hard  labour  by  the  im- 
*'  pulse  of  the  cart-whip;"  he  subjoins,  '*  this  is  either  wholly 
^  false  or  the  facts  are  misrepresented.  The  slaves  are  not  driven 
**  to  their  work/'  8^c.  as  in  my  former  quotation. 

In  what  other  case  were  men  ever  heard  with  patience,  not 
to  say  with  favour,  after  the  facts  they  solemnly  denied  have 
been  proved  under  their  own  hands,  or  from  their  own  lips  ? 
But  the  case  of  the  poor  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  is  unpa- 
ralleled in  all  its  circumstances.  Their  own  mouths  are  gagged 
by  tremendous  laws,  and  more  tremendous  manners.  Their 
voluntary  advocates,  and  their  witnesses,  are  persecuted  and 
hunted  down  with  calumny  and  clamour ;  and  their  oppres- 
sors are  listened  to  with  a  strange  credulity,  in  spite  of  every 
demonstration  that  any  human  evidence,  their  own  confessions 
included,  can  afford  of  the  truths  they  inconsistently  deny. 
The  gross  impostures  that  are  exposed  and  confessed  to-day 
are  brought  forward  with  as  much  confidence  to-morrow,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  detected ;  and  unhappily  obtain  credit 
anew  on  the  same  exploded  authorities. 

To  undeceive  men  who  are  resolved  to  be  deceived,  is  a 
vain  attempt.  There  is  a  large  part  of  the  upper  and  middle 
circles  of  this  community,  a  formidably  large  one,  to  whose 
eyes  the  light  of  truth  on  these  subjects  is  too  painful  ever 
to  be  admitted.  But  let  me  remind  the  rest  of  my  country- 
men, that  if  they  wilfully  resist  conviction,  when  it  is  pressed 
upon  them  by  evidence  beyond  dispute,  complaisance  for  a 
West  Indian  friend  or  connection,  will  form  no  excuse  with 
Him  who  is  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  the  equal  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth.  They  will  not  be  less  guilty  of  that  cruel  op- 
pression which  they  would  not  lend  their  aid  to  terminate,  be- 
cause they  refused  impartially  to  exercise  the  understandings 
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he  ha9  giyen  them  in  distinguishing  between  truth  and 
falsehood. 

Those,  let  me  add^  who  defend  their  conduct  on  premises 
that  they  know  to  be  false>  virtually  admit  that  it  is  not  to  be 
fairly  defended ;  and^  therefore,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  not 
only  in  respect  of  the  driving  method^  biit  many  of  the  es«- 
sentisJ  points  both  in  the  law  and  practice  of  slavery,  the 
utter  falsehood  of  those  defensive  pretexts  in  which  the  colo- 
nists could  not  be  mistaken,  I  am  entitled  to  maintain  that 
they  ai*e  conscious  of,  and  virtually  confess  the  oppressive  and 
indefensible  nature  of  the  system  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Those  who  can  conscientiously  side  with  them  must  differ  in 
BM^al  judgment,  not  only  with  the  accusers,  but  the  accused. 

Section  IV. — J%e  cruel  and  pernicious  nature  and  efficis  cf 

the  pinctice  stated  and  proved. 

Having  rescued  this  part  of  the  case  ffom  bold  misrepre* 
sentation,  ^md  proved  that  the  immoderate  labour  of  the  field-- 
negroes  is  still  extorted  by  the  driving-whip ;  and  not  merely 
by  its  terror,  but  by  its  actual  infiieti<»s>  I  proceed  to  point 
out  some  td  the  pernicious  e£fects«  These  have  in  part  been 
already  incidentally  noticed  and  proved  ;  but  the  miseries 
resulting  from  a  mode  of  private  despotism  not  more  repulsive 
to  the  feelings,  of  Englishmen,  than  remote  frcHn  their  exp^- 
exuae,  demand  a  distinct  and  full  investigation. 

Driving  is  the  most  peculiar  characteristic  of  West  Indian 
slavery  and,  as  I  have  always  held,  the  most  opprobrious  part 
of  the  system.  I  will  hare  in  the  first  plaice,  transcribe  my 
own  earliest  public  strictures  on  the  subject,  rather  than 
give  them  in  a  new  form  of  expression.  It  will  serve  at  least 
to  shew  the  consistency  of  my  present  views  with  those  which 
I  submitted  to  the  public  nearly  eight-and-'twenty  years  ago. 
Besides,  in  this  instance,  I  might  fairly  contend,  were  it  ne- 
cessary, that  some  credit  is  due  to  those  kmg  since  promul- 
gated optmona,  though  I  decline  to  claim  it.for  the  tesiimom^ 
of  an  avowed  and  zealous  adversaiy  of  the  system.  When 
any  hypothesis,  propounded  and  supported  by  reas<Hiing^ 
a  priori,  is  found  to  agree  with  the  predicted  result  of  ex- 
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perioaentSy  not  previously  made,  we  feel  that  its  truth  is  ren- 
dered highly  probable ;  and  on  the  same  principles  my  views 
of  the  terrible  effects  of  the  driving-whip  might  now  claim 
credit,  for  it  was  upon  them  that  I  foretold  to  the  public 
with  the  utmost  confidence  in  March  1802,  the  indomitable 
resistance  of  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  to  the  extremest 
e£brts  of  Buonaparte,  at  a  time  when  his  inexorable  purpose 
to  restore  slavery  in  that  island  was  sustained  by  the  then 
^gantic  power  of  France,  unopposed  by  any  foreign  enemy, 
and  devoted  to  that  single  object. 

Among  the  various  powerful  feelings,  (I  then  said)  which 
will  combine  a  large  community  of  negroes  inured  by  a  ten 
**  years'  experience  to  the  habits  of  freedom,  with  an  aversion, 
perfectly  irreconcileable  to  their  former  state,  there  is  one 
which  claims  particular  attention.  It  is  one  which  will  pro^ 
bably  occasion  much  obstinacy  in  the  attempt  to  refix  their 
'*  fetters ;  while  it  creates  an  equal  pertinacity  of  resistance 
*'  I  mean  that  antipathy  to>  their  former  labours  which  has 
^^  been  already  so  visible  in  the  negroes  of  St  Domingo. 
**  Man  is  naturally  indolent,  and  impatient  of  bodily  restraint. 
**  Though  purred  by  his  hopes  and  fears  into  activity,  and 
often  to  the  most  ardent  exertions,  he  is  with  difficulty  bent 
to  the  yoke  of  uniform  and  persevering  labour.  The  sug* 
*^  gestions  of  foresight,  however,  are  very  powerful  impulses, 
'^  especially  when  seconded  by  habit ;  and  the  great  Author  of 
*^  our  nature  has  conferred  on  them  a  mild  as  well  as  a  right* 
^*  ful  dominion.  When  we  bow  to  the  golden  sceptre  of  rea- 
'^son,  obedience  has' many  facilities,  and  its  pains  many  mi- 
**  ligations.  Nature  is  not  thwarted  more  rudely  than  the 
''  rational  purpose  demands ;  and  the  mind,  while  it  urges  on 
**  the  material  frame,  cheers  it  in  return  with  refreshing  and 
*'  invigorating  cordials. 

'^  Look  at  the  most  laborious  peasant  in  Europe,  and  if  you 
''  jdease  the  most  oppressed  :  he  is  toiling,  it  is  true,  from  pain- 
''  ful  necessity ;  but  it  is  a  necessity  of  a  moral  kind,  acting 
"  upon  his  rational  nature ;  and  from  which  bru^tal  coercion 
**  differs  as  widely  as  a  nauseous  drench  in  the  mouth  of  an 
*'  infant  from  the  medicated  milk  of  its  mother. 
**  Is  the  impelling  motive  fear  of  want,  or  dread  of  a  master's 
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"  displeasure  ?  yet  he  sees  on  the  other  hand  the  approbation 
"  and  reward  attainable  by  exertions  whereof  the  degree  is  at 
"  least  for  the  moment  spontaneous.  Self-complacency  al- 
leviates his  toil ;  and  hope  presents  to  his  view  the  hearty 
well-earned  meal,  the  evening  fire-side,  and  perhaps  the 
'*  gratifications  of  the  husband  or  the  father,  in  promoting  the 
well-being  of  those  dearest  to  his  heart.  Is  his  work  fa- 
tiguing ?  he  is  at  liberty  at  least  to  introduce  some  little  va- 
rieties in  the  modes,  or  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  it,  which- 
"  give  him  sensible  relief.  He  can  rest  on  his  spade,  or  stay 
**  the  plow  a  moment  in  the  furrow  ;  can  gaze  at  a  passing 
'*  object ;  or  stop  a  brother-villager  to  spend  a  brief  interval  in 
"  talk. 

To  the  reflecting  mind  these  little  privileges  will  hot  ap- 
pear unimportant,  when  compared  with  the  hard  and  cheer^ 
less  lot  of  the  field-negro.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  relax  his 
tired  muscles,  or  beguile  his  weariness,  either  by  voluntary 
"  pauses  in  labour,  or  by  varying  its  mode  :  he  must  work  on 
with  his  fellow-slaves,  let  fatigue  or  satiety  groan  ever  so 
"  much  for  a  moment's  respite,  till  the  driver  allows  a  halt. 

'*  But  far  more  deplorable  is  the  want  of  all  those  animat- 
**  ing  hopes,  that  sweeten  the  toil  of  the  European^  peasant. 
*'  To  the  negro  slave,  driven  to  his  work,  his  involuntary  ex- 
**  ertions,  as  they  can  plead  no  merit,  can  promise  in  general 
'*  no  reward.  His  meal  will  not  be  more  plentiful,  nor  his  cot- 
tage better  furnished,  by  the  fruits  of  his  utmost  toil.  As 
to  his  wife  and  children,  they  can  hardly  be  called  his  own  : 
"  Whether  the  property  of  the  same  or  a  different  owner,  it  is 
"  upon  the  master,  not  himself,  that  their  subsistence  and 
**  well-being  depend. 

"  The  negro,  therefore,  casts  his  hoe  from  no  impulse  but 
"  that  of  fear ;  and  fear  brought  so  closely  and  continually 
"  into  contact  with  its  object,  that  we  can  hardly  allow  it 
"  to  rise  above  brutal  instinct,  and  call  it  natural  foresight, 
'*  without  ascribing  to  the  docility  of  the  horse  an  equal 
"  elevation.  The  other  great  and  pleasing  spring  of  human 
"  action,  hope,  is  entirely  cut  off. 

"  When  these  peculiar  circumstances  are  duly  considered, 
"  the  rooted  aversion  of  the  free  negro  to  his  former  labqurs 
*'  cannot  excite  surprise.     It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that 
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"  they  were  excessive  in  degree,  for  in  their  kind^  they  Were 
too  irksome  to  be  by  the  most  patient  of  our  race  con- 
tentedly endured,  or  remembered  without  abhorrence. 
''  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  impending  lafih 
"  was,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  field-duty,  often  actually 
**  inflicted.  The  human  team  might,  when  well  broken,  move 
**  on  so  regularly,  as  to  make  the  whip  in  the  hand  of  a 
*^  humane  driver  little  more  than  a  mere  ensign  of  authority  ; 
1'  yet  the  sense  of  perpetual  constraint  and  ever-goading 
"  necessity,  would  be  much  the  same.  The  motive  would 
^'  still  be  instant  fear,  though  producing  from  habit  a  re- 
'^  gular  and  equable  movement.  It  might  be  admitted, 
"  even  without  danger  to  the  argument  (though  I  am  sorry 
'^  to  say  not  without  doing  violence  to  truth,  as  well  as  pro* 
.  "  babiUty),  that  this  coarse  actuation  of  the  physical  powers 
"  of  the  human  frame  by  an  external  mind,  interested  in 
''  their  effect,  was  in  general  not  pushed  to  excess,  but  was 
^'  an  impulse  as  leniently  and  wisely  regulated  as  that  of 
"  reason,  when  guided  by  the  sympathies  of  the  soul  with 
**  the  same  body  to  which  nature  has  allied  it.  Nay,  we 
"  might  overlook  the  inevitable  frequency  of  such  excesses 
"  as  masters, of  narrow  or  unfeeling  minds  may  be  expected 
'^  to  practice ;  and  suppose  that,  in  the  time  or  measure  of 
work,  avarice,  armed  with  an  unlimited  power,  never  ex- 
acted too  much,  nor  ever  made  too  little  allowance  for  oc- 
'*  casional  or  particular  weakness  ;  in  other  words,  that  while 
"  thrones  in  Europe  too  rarely  find  possessors  fit  to  govern, 
''  the  sceptre  of  a  plantation  falls  into  the  hands  of  none  but 
"  Antonines  and  Trojans ;  still  we  should  see  in  this  manner 
"  of  enforcing  work,  and  in  the  general  circumstances  of 
"  West  Indian  bondage,  enough  to  account  for  a  strong  an- 
"  tipathy  in  the  breast  of  the  enfranchised  negro  to  his  former 
*'  state,  and  its  attendant  labours."* 

Reasoning  upon  these  premises,  I  predicted  an  event  of 
the  French  expedition  against  the  Negroes  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  appeared  at  the  time  not  only  highly  improbable  to 
the  European  public,  but  hardly  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
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ability.  And  yet  bow  amply  bas  the  pcedictioii  been  veri- 
fied !  All  that  a  colossal  powei^  beneath  whose  sway  Europe 
lay  i^roatrate^  could  do  to  frustrate  it,  was  tried  in  vain.  The 
military  prowess  of  France,  the  eoosummate  perfidy  of  Buo- 
naparte, his  relentless  vengeance,  his  atrockms  barbarities, 
unexampled  in  any  former  recorded  crimes  of  man,  were  all 
found  to  be  impotent,  when  opposed  in  the  breasts  of  the 
devoted  Haytians  by  their  recollections  of  the  driving-whip. 

It  will  be  perceived,  on  a  comparison  of  the  extract  here 
given  from  the  Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  with  the  pas- 
sages cited  from  Mr.  M'Donneli,  that  my  inferences  would 
be  sufficiently  supported  even  by  that  writer's  admissicms. 
I  did  not  assume,  as  he  imagines  bis  opponents  to  do,  that 
whipping  was  '^  incessantly  indicted."  I  did  not  reason  even 
<m  the  incontestible  fact  of  its  great  frequency ;  but  frcMn  that 
ever  impending  power  and  tenor  of  the  whip,  which  he  de- 
fends, and  represents  as  essential  to  the  system ;  and  I  sub- 
mit to  the  feelings,  or  rather  to  the  cool  judgment,  of  my 
readers,  whether  this,  were  it  all,  would  not  be  enough  to 
make  such  a  mode  of  coercion  not  only  degrading  to  human 
nature,  but  in  a  high  degree  cruel  and  pernicious.  I  did  not 
even  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  (though  I  as- 
serted the  fact,  as  I  have  ever  done  in  all  my  writings  on 
slavery),  that  the  quantum  of  labour  enforeed  either  by  the 
smart  or  terror  of  the  whip  was  excessive ;  but  I  have  now 
demonstrated  that  it  really  is  so,  and  to  the  utmost  possible 
degree  of  relentless,  avaricious  oppression. 

This  fatal  effect  of  such  brutal  coerckm  I  have  always  regard- 
ed, as  by  far  the  worst  among  the  manifold  imsehieis  q£  which 
the  driving-whip  is  productive.  It  compds  these  devoted 
victims  of  avarice  to  labour  beyond  their  strength ;  it  is  the 
main  soux^ze  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject ;  it  hur^ 
ries  a  large  proportion  of  them  prematurely  to  their  graves ; 
and  by  its  effect  on  the  women,  prevents  that  native  increase, 
which  would  otherwise  repair  all  the  waste  of  life  that  the 
other  severities  of  the  system  oeeasion,  among  a  raee  pre- 
eminently hardy  and  prdific.  Witness  the  often-attested, 
well-proved,  and,  I  believe,  uncontested  fact,  that  where 
driviifg  is  not  practised,  the  native  slave  population  is  always 
found  to  increase. 
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But  the  same  oppressive  effect  of  this  mode  of  coercion  ia 
the  true  cause  of  Uiat  pertinacity  with  which  the  sugar-plan* 
ters  maintain  it.  They  admit,  as  we  have  seen,  its  offensive 
character ;  they  profess  an  earnest  desire  to  abolish  it  as  a 
theme  of  reproach  with  those  whom  they  call  their  enemies ; 
and  yet,  they  obstinately  refuse  its  abolition ;  and  why,  but 
because  they  know,  that  the  same  quantity  of  forced  labour 
cannot  otherwise  be  obtained  ? 

I  have  already  admitted,  that  the  slaves  will  not  work  to 
that  extremity  of  exertion  to  which,  not  the  presence  of  the 
whip  merely,  but  its  painful  inflictions,  coupJed  with  its  in- 
cessant terrors  impel  them ;  but  I  maintain,  that  this  efficacy 
of  the  driving  method,  is  the  worst  of  its  eflSscts.  It  conduces 
to  the  present  pr<^ts  of  the  planters;  but  is  unspeakably 
crudL  and  destructive  to  the  slaves. 

But  let  us  look  more  distincdy  at  the  iniquities  and'  the 
miseries,  directly  and  indirectly,  produced  by  this  practice, 
which  are  greater  than  can  be  easily  described  or  conceived. 

We  have  seen  what  colonial  writers  have  admitted,  as  to 
the  despotism,  and  the  partiality  with  which  the  drivers  are 
apt  to  exercise  their  powers.  '^  They  are,"  according  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  *^  too  generally  bard-hearted,  and  partial  in  the 
*'  miuOT  punishn£ents  they  are  authorized  to  inflict  They  may 
'^  maltreat  and  persecute  the  unfriended  slave  against  whom 
"  they  have  a  grudge."*  **  They  have  the  use  of  the  whip," 
says  Dr.  Collins,  ^^  at  their  discretion,,  and  <tf  course  it  is  ad- 
'^  ministered  neither  with  impartiality  nor  judgment ;  it  is 
''  generally  bestowed  with  rigour  on  the  weakest  negroes  of 
''  the  gang,  and  on  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be 
'^  in  favor  with  thia  sub-despol."t  '^  The  driver,"  says  Mr. 
De  la  Beche,  *^  has  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  at  his 
**  own  diseretiiMi  upon  those  who  may  appear  to  him  to  be 
''  idle ;  a  power  as  may  be  easily  imagined  liable  to  much 
«  abuse/'t 

These,  be  it  always  remembered,  are  not  the  statements  of 
anti-slavery  writes,  but  of  planters  and  apologists  of  the  sys* 
tern ;  and  what  appalling  accounts  do  some  of  them  give  of 


*  Supra,  p.  204.  f  Supra,  p.  201.  J  Ibid.  204. 
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the  effects  J  **  The  whip,"  says  Dr.  Collins,  "  is  often  em- 
*^  ployed  to  a  degree,  which  by  inducing  a  callosity  of  the 
"  parts,  destroys  their  sensibility,  and  renders  its  further  ap- 
"  plication  of  little  avail;"*  and  Mr.  Beckford  makes  a  similar 
remark,  '*  When  a  negro  becomes  familiarized  to  the  whip,  he 
**  no  longer  holds  it  in  terror,"+ 

What,  I  beg  the  compassionate  reader  to  reflect,  must  be 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor  beings  before  it  comes  to  this  ?  How 
exquisite  must  have  been  the  tortures  endured  by  the  reiterated 
incisions  of  the  tremendous  cart-whip,  the  protracted  miseries 
of  the  wide  excoriations,  the  long  sufferings  of  the  healing 
process,  often  interrupted  in  its  progress  by  new  flagellations, 
and  by  continued  labours  in  the  meantime,  before  the  human 
frame  can  have  so  completely  lost  its  sensibility,  as  no  longer 
to  shrink  from  the  most  torturous  mode  of  punishment  that 
cruelty  has,  perhaps,  ever  inflicted  without  speedy  destructioh 
of  life. 

I.  do  not  mean,  indeed,  to  ascribe  such  shocking  effects 
wholly,  or  chiefly,  to  the  punishments  of  which  the  drivers 
are  the  arbiters.  I  understand  the  authors  I  have  cited  as 
including  in  the  causes  of  them,  and  for  the  most  part  having 
directly  in  view,  the  more  heavy  flagellations  of  a  penal  kind, 
inflicted  at  the  homestall  by  the  immediate  order  of  the  ma- 
nager or  overseer ;  but  beyond  doubt,  the  far  more  numerous 
inflictions  of  the  drivers  during  the  work,  must  tend  power- 
fully to  the  progressive  insensibility  they  speak  of;  and  what 
is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance,  to  the  moral  insensibility  of  the 
masters,  and  to  the  severe  punishments  they  ordain.  A  slave 
accustomed  to  feel  the  smart  of  the  driver's  whip  for  slackness, 
whether  real  or  imputed,  in  his  ordinary  work,  is  not  thought 
likely  to  be  deterred  from  repeating  offences  deserving  punish- 
ment, by  a  slight  or  moderate  infliction  of  the  same  corporal 
pain ;  and  women  also  lose  in  such  cases,  the  compassion  due 
to  their  sex,  from  a  knowledge,  that  their  natural  timidity  and 
sensibility  have  been  in  great  measure  worn  off  by  the  harsh 
discipline  of  the  field.  Hence  doubtless,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  extreme  severity  with  which  the  cart-whip  is  so  often  ap- 

♦  Ibid. 

t  Remarks  on  the  situation  of  Negroes  in  Jamaica,  p.  40. 
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plied  by  order  of  the  manager  or  overseer ;  and  for  offences 
commonly  of  no  greater  magnitude  than  desertion,  or  even 
truantcy  of  a  day's  duration.    Many  managers  think  it  not  too 
much  in  such  cases  to  inflict  a  cart-whipping,  in  its  regular  and 
terrible  form,  on  women  as  well  as  men^  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
thirty-nine  lashes  allowed  by  law,  and  even  to  order,  that 
they  shall  be  severely  applied ;  which  amounts,  perhaps,  to 
torture  as  intense  as  the  human  frame  is  well  capable  of  feel- 
ing.''^      Such  masters    might  truly,    however  inadequately, 
allege  in  their  defence,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  order  a  few 
lashes,    when  the  fugitive   or  truant  might  probably  have 
escaped  as  many  from  the  driver's  hands,  even  by  a  day's  ab- 
sence from  the  field.    The  exemplary  effect  would  be  wholly 
lost ;  and  the  offender,  if  long  absent,  would  in  consequence  of 
the  faulty  avoid  not  only  the  pains  of  hard  labour,  but  lessen, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  his  or  her  sufferings  by  the  whip. 

Some  of  the  apologists  of  the  driving  method  tell  us,  that 
without  it,  punishments  by  the  master's  order  for  neglect  of 
work,  would  be  more  frequent.  Possibly  they  might  for  some 
time  ;  at  least  if  the  master  attempted  to  exact,  in  the  mode 
of  task-work,  the  same  extent  of  daily  toil  as  the  driving- 
whip  had  before  enforced  ;  but  he  would  probably  soon  find  this 
impracticable ;  and  be  glad  to  relieve  himself  by  moderation  in 
the  tasks,  from  the  endless  and  fruitless  drudgery  of  sitting 
in  judgment  every  day,  between  a  large  proportion  of  his 
slaves  and  the  accusing  drivers,  now  in  truth  become  only 
superintendants  of  their  work.  The  evil  might  thus  cure 
itself;  and  if  the  punishments  were  more  frequent  in  the 
mean  time,  they  would  for  the  reasons  assigned,  be  less 
severe.  They  would  also  be  more  equal  and  impartial;  for 
the  master's  interest,  if  not  his  feelings,  would  be  on  the  side 


*  I  will  not  here  cite  any  of  the  numberless  proofs  to  be  found  of  such 
severity  in  the  official  accounts  laid  before,  and  printed  by,  parliament, 
for  cruelty  in  punishments  is  one  of  the  topics  I  have  declined,  though 
obliged  here  and  elsewhere  to  advert  to  it  as  incidental  to  the  subject  of 
labour.  Whoever  wishes  for  full  satisfaction,  as  to  the  frequency  of  such 
severities,  need  only  read  the  extracts  from  those  parliamentary  documents 
given  in  the  Anti-slavery  Reports.  But  in  an  appendix  which  I  have  pro- 
mised upon  other  views,  the  above  statements  will  be  sufficiently  verified. 
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of  equality  and  justice.  He  would  not  have  like  those  6ub- 
despotSy  the  drivers,  among  their  fellow-slaves,  €(»inexionS| 
and  attachments,  and  rivalshipsy  and  enmities  to  warp  him, 
eillier  in  the  apportionment  of  labour  to  individuals,  or  the 
punishment  of  their  defaults. 

Reasonably  do  those  planters  whom  I  have  cited  and  have 
yet  to  cite,  as  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  driver,  consider 
the  abuse  of  his  power  as  a  natural  consequence  of  his  au- 
thority.   Their  express  testimony  was  not  necessary  to  prove 
it ;  for  it  would  be  strange  to  suppose,  that  men  destitute  of 
religious  and  moral  education,  are  guarded  by  native  feelings 
of  humanity  and  justice,  against  those  abuses  to  which  arbi- 
trary power  in  the  best  of  hands  commonly  seduces  its  pos- 
sessors ;  and  that,  those  feelings  too  are  proof  against  the  ob- 
durating  influence  of  habit,  among  men  whose  daily   and 
hourly  business  it  is  to  impose  harsh  restraints,  and  inflict 
severe  punishments  with  their  own  hands,  upon  their  feilow- 
creatures. 

We  expect  no  such  incorruptible  virtue  in  our  public  exe- 
cutioners or  gaolers ;  nor  are  we  much  surprised,  when  we 
read  reports  of  the  apathy  with  which  men,  even  in  a  Hberal 
profession,  regard  the  cruel  treatment  of  pauper  lunatics,  long 
placed  under  their  own  immediate  charge ;  still  less  at  the 
obduracy  of  the  keepers  they  employ.  Where  then  is  that 
moral  charter  to  be  found,  that  exempts  the  enslaved  negro- 
driver,  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  habits  still  more  inve- 
terate, and  more  directly  opposed  to  every  benevolent  feel- 
ing ?  Certainly  not,  if  our  planters  are  to  be  believed,  in  their 
African  extraction,  or  sympathy  with  their  own  injured  race; 
for  we  are  incessantly  told,  though  I  confess  untruly,  that 
they  make,  when  free,  the  worst  of  masters;  and  ev«n  in 
slavery  are  tyrants  to  each  other. 

**  That  negroes  are  cruel  to  one  another,"  says  Mr.  Beck- 
fordj  '^  cannot  be  denied  ;  they  will  assassinate  without  com- 
**  punction,"  &c.  "  I  have  observed  that  new  negroes  are  par- 
**  ticularly  fond  of  power ;  and  will  exert  it  as  if  accustomed 
"  to  severity ;  and  when  raised  to  tlie  authority  of  drivers,  will 
''  be  more  despotic  and  inhuman  than  the  Creoles  are.""*^ 

*  Kemarks,  &c.  p.  87-8. 
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The  distinction  may  be  doubted ;  but  that  b6th  are  cmel,  and 
Iheir  abuses  not  likely  to  be  restrained  by  the  orerseerSy  he 
shews  in  several  parts  of  his  work. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  obs^ve/'  he  says  ^'  that  punishments  in 
''  Jamaica,  are  often  inflicted  upon  the  bodies  of  the  negroes 
**  without  discretion,  and  very  frequently  rather  to  gratify  re- 
**  venge,  than  for  the  sake  of  examf^.  An  overseer  who  is 
*^  addicted  to  drink,  will  not  make  any  discrimination  in  the 
^'  absence  of  reason,  between  the  generally  laborious  and  ac- 
^*  cidentally  idle,  and  there  are  drivers  upon  some  plantations 
^  who  will  sleep  over  the  work  of  the  negroes  committed  to  their 
^'charge  when  the  white  people  are  absent,  but  who  will  use  the 
''  whip  without  necessity  as  soon  as  one  shall  appear  in  sigld. 
<<  I  am  willing  to  beUeve  that  it  is  sometimes  meant  as  a 
'*  warning;  but  why  make  a  mockery  of  punishment,  or  sufFei* 
^'  that  to  be  considered  as  sport  to  an  aUe  negro,  that  intimi- 
''  dates  and  consequently  becomes  pain  to  those  who  are  sick 
**  and  weakly  ?  I  am  convinced  that  custom  and  bad  exam- 
*^  pie  have  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  genera- 
''  iily  at  white  people  in  Jamaica ;  many  of  whom  imagine 
''  that  the  appearance  of  discipline  is  a  spur  to  labour,  and 
^'  that  negroes  will  not  work  unless  roused  by  the  sound 
''of the  whip."* 

I  hope  my  readers  will  remember  that  this  was  written  by 
a  defender  of  slavery,  and  the  slave-trade  :  and  at  a  time  too 
when  the  power  of  the  drivers  to  use  the  whip,  was  as  bddly 
denied  by  some  eminent  planters,  as  it  is  by  the  legislators  of 
St.  Vincent's,  and  by  the  accredited  champions  of  all  the  co- 
lonies, in  die  present  day. 

Mr.  Stewart,  after  the  passage  which  I  have  cited  from  his 
wook,  (supra,  p.  133,)  as  to  tiie  partiality  and  injustice  of  the 
driver,  adds,  *'  He  makes  a  shew,  by  way  of  saving  appear- 
'^  ances  of  equal  severity  to  both,  (i.  e.  to  a  slave  whom  he 
^  favours,  and  one  whom  he  dislikes,)  but  by  the  dextrous 
**  command  he  has  of  the  whip,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  in- 
^  flict  either  a  very  slight,  or  a  very  severe  punishment.  On 
*'  such  occasions,  the  persecuted  slave  is  too  often  afraid  to 


*  Remarks,  &c.  p.  41,  42,  in  the  notes. 
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complain  to  his  master ;   thinking  it  would  lead  to  renewed 

persecutions;  and  though  there  are  doubtless  men  in  the 
''  situation  of  overseers  who  would  not  permit  such  barbari- 
*'  ties  were  they  aware  of  them,  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
*'  are  others  who  will  support  the  authority  of  their  driviers, 
''  however  iniquitously  exercised.* 

It  is  not  from  harshness  or  violence  of  temper,  alone  that 
these  coarse  and  degraded  agents  of  despotic  authority,  are 
prone  to  abuse  their  power  among  the  negroes  whom  they 
drive.  They  have  not  only  their  friends,  and  their  enemies, 
their  mistresses,  and  their  rivals  in  the  gang,  but  fellow-slaves 
who  sometimes  work  for  them  on  Sundays,  or  carry  to  mar- 
ket articles  they  have  for  sale;  while  others,  no  doubt,  may 
have  been  found  unwilling  so  to  entitle  themselves  to  fayour ; 
and  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  considerations  often  unfairly 
impel  or  vnthhold  the  lash,  while  they  are  following  the  poor 
drudges  in  the  field  ? 

By  no  conceivable" means  can  injustice  and  cruelty  in  the 
exercise  of  the  driver's  discretionary  powers,  while  they  are 
suffered  to  exist,  be  controuled.  For  this  also  I  have  quoted 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Stewart.  But  how  can  it  be  questioned 
by  any  thinking  mind  ?  Among  all  the  idle  pretences  by 
which  the  odious  system  has  been  palliated  and  disguised, 
there  is  none  more  self-evidently  preposterous  than  that  the 
manager  or  overseer,  unavoidably  absent  from  the  field  during 
great  part  of  the  day,  can  judge  between  the  drivers  and  the 
driven,  so  as  to  check  partiality  and  oppression  in  each  indi- 
vidual instance.  If  the  poor  slave,  whipped  up  repeatedly 
during  the  work,  for  not  throwing  his  hoe  with  sufficient  ce- 
lerity or  momentum,  were  bold  enough  to  complain  on  return- 
ing to  the  homestall,  against  a  man  who  is  to  drive  him  again 
in  the  morning,  and  during  every  day  of  his  life,  how  is  he  to 
prove  his  case  ? 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  his  fellow-labourers  are  so  daringly 
generous  as  to  be  willing  to  support  the  charge ;  yet  how 
can  this   testimony  avail  him  ?     They  were  each  intent  on 


*  Stewart's  View  of  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Jamaica,  App.  346, 347. 
t  Supra,  p.  132. 
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his  own  particular  share  of  the  work ;  and  can  no  more 
determine  whether  the  complainant  was  in  fault,  than  a 
private  soldier  in  line  upon  parade,  whether  the  other  men 
shouldered  or  presented  their  arms  with  precision,  or  dressed 
with  due  correctness.  The  accused  driver  himself  is  the  only 
competent  witness;  and  were  the  statement  of  the  injured 
slave  to  prevail  against  his  denial  of  the  charge,  this  species 
of  subordination,  so  essential  in  the  eyes  of  our  planters,  could 
not  possibly, be  maintained. 

The  idea  of  a  manager  holding  a  tribunal  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work  to  hear  and  try  the  complaints  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
negroes,  or  as  many  of  them  as  may  think  the  whip  had  been 
in  some  instances  needlessly  applied  to  their  backs,  is  prepos- 
terous. It  may  serve,  like  the  other  extravagant  fables  of  the 
colonists,  to  deceive  European  readers,  who  will  not  stop  to  rea- 
son on  these  painful  subjects ;  but  a  few  moments  of  reflection 
will  suffice  to  shew  that  it  is  quite  incredible.  If  managers  and 
overseers  were  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  in  general  are,  if 
they  were  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  of  mankind,  such 
judicial  functions  would  be  more  than  enough  to  occupy  all 
their  time,  and  exhaust  all  their  energies ;  whereas  the  duties 
they  are  really  expected  to  perform,  are  confessedly  fully  equal 
to,  if  not  surpassing,  any  ordinaiy  powers.  Committing  as  they 
unavoidably  do,  the  details  of  the  field  work,  implicitly  to  the 
drivers,  their  general  inadequacy  to  the  various  important  la- 
bours which  belong  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  bu- 
siness of  a  plantation,  and  the  government  of  its  multudinous 
gang,  is  nevertheless  universally  admitted. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  what  my 
antagonists  state  as  to  the  great  personal  consequence  of  the 
drivers ;  and  as  to  the  character  of  those  white  agents  by 
whom  they  are  said  to  be  controuled. 

Let  me  quote  in  the  first  place.  The  Jamaica  Planter^s 
Guide f  published  in  1823,  by  *'  Mr.  Thomas  Rough/ey,  nearly 
"  twenty  years  a  sugar  planter  in  Jamaica."  So  he  is  de- 
scribed in  his  title  page ;  and  his  readers  will  find  him  a 
thorough-paced  defender  of  the  system  he  had  so  long  admi- 
nistered. He  is,  to  use  a  reigning  phraseology,  a  perfect 
ultra  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  slavery ;  and  in  his 
enmity  to  all  who  oppose  it.    This  writer  says  *'  The  most 
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^'  important  personage  in  the  slave  population  of  an  estate  is 
'^  the  head  driver.  He  is  seen  carrying  with  him  the  emblems 
''  of  his  rank  and  dignity^  a  polished  staffs  or  wand  with 
prongy  crooks  on  it  to  lean  on,  and  a  short  handled  tangible 
whip ;  his  office  combining  within  itself  a  power,  derived 
principally  from  the  overseer,  of  directing  all  conditions  of 
^^  slaves  relative  to  the  precise  work  he  wishes  each  gang  or 
''  mechanic  to  undergo  or  execute,  &c.  There  are  so  many 
'^  points  to  turn  to,  so  many  occasions  for  his  skill,  vigilance, 
'^  steadiness  and  trustworthiness,  that  the  selection  of  such 
'^  a  man  fit  for  such  a  place  requires  circumspection  and  an 
'^  intimate  knowledge  of  his  talents  and  capacity.  A  bad  or 
"  indifferent  head  driver,  sets  almost  every  thing  at  variance, 
"  injures  the  negroes,  and  the  culture  of  the  estate :  He  is 
''  like  a  cruel  blast  that  pervades  every  thing,  and  spares  no^ 
''  thing,"  8tc.* 

This  experienced  manager  proceeds  to  shew  us  the  various 
evils  resulting  from  the  faults  of  the  drivers;  but  among  them 
we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  troublesome  *  appeals  to  the 
manager  or  overseers ;  and  his  language  plainly  shews  that  it 
is  not  from  the  complaints  of  the  slaves,  but  from  the  effects 
only  on  their  disposition  and  conduct,  that  the  abuses  of 
driving  are  to  be  discovered.  '^  When  the  drivers  are  ill- 
*'  disposed,  he,  the  overseer  (which  in  Jamaica  means  the 
head  manager),  will  perceive  the  negroes  likewise  so :  the 
work  will  not  be  carried  on  agreeably  to  his  dictates: 
^'  things  suffer  in  general ;  the  slaves  run  away,  or  are  in- 
"  clined  to  be  turbulent,  &c. :  they  even  aim,''  he  adds,  '*  at 
"  the  existence  of  the  white  people.  The  root,  then,  of  this 
^'  evil  must  be  struck  at,  and  the  head  driver  and  his  abettors 
^^  sent  to  public  punishment-"* 

The  words  of  an  apologist  cannot  more  intelligibly  shew 
that  the  pretence  of  an  intimate  daily  superintendance  and 
controul  of  this  ^^  sub-despot,"  as  Dr.  Collins  calls  him^  in 
the  particular  cases  of  oppressed  individuals,  is  utterly  un- 
founded. He  is  known  only  by  his  general  and  aggregate 
fruits ;    the  general  ill-will,  discontent,  and  despair  of  the 


Jamaica  Plaaters*  Guide,  p.    1 .  f  Ibid.  82,  83. 
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unfortunate  gang,  when  his  tyranny  is  pushed  to  excess,  are 
the  only  indications  of  their  sufferings  that  can  commonly 
meet  the  maater's  notice.  Injured  individuals,  instead  of 
daring  to  comfdain  of  the  driver,  run  away  ;  and  like  a 
bad  minister,  or  rather  like  a  cruel  gaoler,  the  only  remedy 
is  his  removal,  or  punishment,  when  his  general  maladminis- 
tration becomes  so  visible  as  to  call  for  that  which  is  a  kind 
of  revolution  on  the  estate. 

Is  it  likely,  that  even  in  such  extreme  cases,  the  remedy  is 
often  applied,  or  that  the  drivers  are  controuled  even  when 
complaints  can  be  tried  ?  To  determine  that  question,  it  will 
be  useful  next  to  shew  what  my  opponents  confess  as  to  the 
ordinary  character  of  managers  or  overseers* 

Let  us  mark  the  candid  avowal  of  Mr.  De  la  Beche  on  this 
subject :  —  '^  I  by  no  means  wish  to  state  that  the  overseers 
**  always  lean  to  the  side  of  justice,  believing  that  not  one- 
*^  half  of  them  are  qualified  to  wield  the  powers  that  under 
''  existing  circumstances  must  necessarily  be  entrusted  to 
**  them."* 

If  an  overseer/'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  *'  be  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  feeling,  and  that  feeling  has  not  been  extinguished 
by  habits  certainly  not  calculated  to  soften  the  heart  or 
improve  the  manners,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  impart 
much  good  in  his  situation.    He  may  soften  the  hardships 
''  of  the  slaves,  and  render  their  toils  more  easy  ;  he  may 
'^  hear  and  redress  their  complaints,  &c.     It  would  be  a 
happy  circumstance  for  the  slaves  if  such  characters  were 
more  common  than  they  are  among  this  class  of  persons ; 
^^  but  the  chief  ambition  of  tod  many  is  rather  who  shall 
**  make  the  largest  crops,  the  finest  quality  of  sugar,  &c., 
'*  than  who  shall  govern  the  slaves  placed  under  their  care 
**  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  humanity." 

As  to  the  ordinary  *'  education  and  feelings"  of  the  overseers 
or  head  managers  in  Jamaica,  the  same  writer  is  painfully 
instructive;  but  his  statements  and  remarks  are  too  long 
for  insertion  here.  They  extend  from  the  188th  to  the  I95th 
page  of  his  work,  and  ate  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  such 
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readers  as  desire  to  have  just  ideas  of  the  situation  of  plan- 
tation slaves,  so  far  as  respects  the  character  of  their  im- 
mediate masters,  in  the  very  ordinary  case  of  the  owners^ 
absence  in  Europe.     The  general  effect  is,  that  the  men  who 
fill  the  situations  of  overseers  in  Jamaica  are  promoted  to 
them  from  those  of  book-keepers,  in  which  they  must  pre- 
viously have  served  five  or  six  years ;  and  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  situations,  treatment,  and  habits  of  the  latter, 
during  that  long  novitiate,  is  in  the  highest  degree  revolting 
and  appalling.    The  negro  slaves  themselves  are  hardly  more 
despised  than  these  ^*  voluntary  slaves,"  as  Mr.  Stewart  ra- 
ther inaptly  calls  them  ;  inaptly,  because  they  are  commonly 
poor  ignorant  lads,  sent  out  from  the  mother  country  under 
indentures,  their  will  to  enter  into  which  preceded  all  know- 
ledge of  the  degraded  and  miserable  state  they  were  to  be 
sent  to.    The  appellation  "  book-keeper*^  is  strangely  "  mis- 
placed f  for  as  the  same  author  observes,  '^  a  man  who  had 
**  never  seen  an  account  book  in  his  life,  may  yet  be  a  very 
"  expert  book-keeper."     But  it  probably  serves,  and  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  do  so,  like  the  tricks  of  a  recruiting  Ser- 
jeant, to  seduce  into  the  plantation  bonds  many  a  raw  strip- 
ling, who  would  have  spumed  at  the  more  proper  name  of  a 
white  negro-driver. 

Mr.  Stewart  thinks,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  such  of 
them  as  have  received  but  little  education,  who  ^*  have  been 
^'  accustomed  from  their  earliest  years  to  a  rustic  and  dnidg- 
'^  ing  life,  who  in  short  have  directed  the  plough,  or  wielded 
^^  the  pitchfork,  in  their  native  country,  are  not  so  much  to 
**  be  sympathised  with,  as  those  who  have  been  liberally 
"  educated." 

But  I  doubt,  whether  he  is  right  in  supposing,  as  he  seems 
to  do,  that  liberality  of  education  in  these  unfortunate  youths, 
would  qualify  better  for  the  office  of  overseers,  such  of  them  as 
may  live  to  attain  it;  for  in  proportion  to  the  refinement  of 
former  feelings  and  ideas,  must  probably  be  not  only  the  pain, 
but  the  corrupting  and  obdurating  effects  of  the  situation  to 
which  they  are  forced  to  submit,  and  the  hai-sh  duties  they 
have  to  perform.  The  more  violence  that  is  done  to  liberal 
and  virtuous  feelings  at  the  outset,  the  greater  will  be  their 
ultimate  ruin.     Mr.  Stewart,  indeed,  admits,  that  if  the  better 
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educated  youth,  does  not  find  resource  and  consolation  during 
his  painful  and  degrading  service,  by  reading  at  his  solitary 
hours,  he  is  likely  '^  to  contract  low  depraved  habits/'  to  re- 
nounce his  better  feelings^  and  **  become  seared  with  a  reckless 
**  apathy."  Now,  that  he  should  resort  sufficiently  to  such 
an  antidote^  is,  upon  our  author's  premises,  not  very  likely ; 
for  he  tells  us,  that  the  poor  book-keeper  has  little  time  that 
he  can  possibly  give  to  reading ;  that  even  Sunday  is  not  alto- 
gether his  own ;  and  that  '*  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  allow 
'*  books  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  estate." 

The  colonial  advocates  often  appeal  to  our  national  feelings, 
by  asking,  whether  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  white  population, 
constantly  recruited  from  this  country,  the  slave-masters  should 
generally  be  found  to  have  left  their  native  humanity  and  Ube^ 
rality  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  At  the  same  time  we  are 
told,  not  very  consistently,  that  Europeans  very  often,  I  think, 
by  some  it  is  said,  generaUy,  are  more  severe  masters  than  the 
Creole  whites.  I  believe,  that  this  latter  plea,  is  not  wholly 
unfounded  in  fact ;  but  the  answer  to  both  is,  that  before 
Europeans  become  slave-masters  on  a  plantation,  they  are 
long,  howsoever  reluctantly  at  first,  trained  and  hackneyed 
to  the  administration  of  its  odious  discipline  ;  and  that,  when 
virtuous  propensities  are  subdued  by  temptation,  and  yield  to 
habitual  controul,  it  is  natural  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  that 
the  moral  victim  should  not  only  lose  his  former  sensibility, 
but  pass  beyond  others  in  the  vices  he  once  abhon*ed.  The 
more  force  it  requires  to  strain  Uie  bow,  the  further  the  arrow 
flies.  We  are  not  surprised  to,  find  in  women,  who  have 
thrown  off,  from  strong  temptations  perhaps  at  first,  the  re- 
straints of  their  native  modesty  and  virtue,  a  degree  of  im- 
pudence and  profligacy,  beyond  that  of  the  coarser  sex. 

Whatever  be  the  causes,  the  fact,  that  West  India  overseers 
are  too  commonly  of  a  harsh  and  unfeeling  character,  is  at- 
tested beyond  dispute.  To  the  authorities  that  I  have  cited, 
I  might  add  many  more.  Even  Mr,  Roughky,  that  most  de- 
termined defender  of  the  general  system,  sufficiently  discloses 
that  truth.  His  censures  on  the  overseers,  indeed,  are  chiefly 
pointed  at  their  morose  and  tyrannical  conduct  towards  the 
unfortunate  book-keepers  ;  but  if  it  could  be  doubted,  whether 
the  same  disposition  must  be  felt  by  their  still  more  helpless 
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dependents  with  black  skins,  one  of  his  own  incidental  re- 
marks would  remove  it ;  ^*  his  temper  is  soured  by  frequent 
"  casualties  of  this  nature,  (i.  e.  by  frequent  breaches  with 
^'  his  white  assistants,)  and  vents  itself  often  with  terrible 
*'  consequences  upon  the  slaves  under  him.***  He  speaks,  in- 
deed, of  such  men  chiefly,  as  *'  Overseers,  of  the  old  school f* 
but  while  he  illustrates  their  savage  conduct  by  recent  and 
shocking  instances,  he  does  not  tell  us,  that  any  new  school  is 
generally  established  ;  and  his  anxious  advice  to  absent  pro- 
prietors, to  change  their  ordinary  choice  of  attomies  and  other 
agents,  sufficiently  betrays  his  consciousness  of  the  reverse. 
The  whole  of  his  long  chapter  on  plantation  attomies  and 
agents  is,  on  this  and  other  subjects,  highly  instructive ;  at 
least  when  read  as  the  language  of  a  man,  who  had  been  for 
twenty  years  an  administrator  of  the  system,  and  whose 
anxious  endeavour  it  is  to  reconcile  it  to  the  feelings  of  the 
British  public. 

But  let  me  not  deal  unfairly  with  the  overseers  and  managers. 
It  is  not  solely,  nor  chiefly,  to  misconduct  on  their  parts,  that 
the  cruelties  of  the  driving  system  are  to  be  ascribed.  These 
strictures  on  their  characters  are  cited  only  to  shew,  that  a 
humane  controul  on  their  part,  of  the  driver^s  conduct  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  coercing  whip,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be 
for  the  most  part  impracticable,  is  not  likely  to  be  often  at^ 
tempted,  at  a  grievous  expense  of  their  time  and  ease,  even  to 
the  small  extent  in  which  such  controul  is  possible.  Without 
even  taking  into  account  the  indolence  and  love  of  ease,  to 
which  men  of  all  descriptions  are  proverbially  prone  in  that 
country,  enough  has  been  shewn  of  the  case,  to  make  such 
very  onerous  hun^anity  hopeless.  Implicit  confidence  in  the 
drivers,  is  the  manager's  or  overseer's  only  easy  chair ;  and  he 
must  be  a  man  of  very  active  benevolence,  who  should  be 
willing  to  resign  it,  as  often  as  would  be  necessary  to  decide 
such  diflerences  even  as  are  capable  of  fair  investigation, 
between  the  drivers  and  the  driven.  To  encourage  com- 
plaints, would  be  to  make  his  office  more  laborious  than  that 
of  the  driver  himself. 
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\,  the  overseers  are  not  generally  at  liberty  to  consult 
their  own  feelings,  but  are  impelled  to  exact  such  an  excess 
of  labour  as  is  incompatible  with  humane  restrictions  on  the 
driTer's  coerciye  discipline.  '^  There  are  not  wanting  atiomiet,^* 
says  Mr.  Stewart,  **  who,  anxious  to  outdo  their  predecessors 
^^  in  the  magnitude  of  the  crops,  and  thereby  forward  their 
^  own  interest  and  reputation,  too  often  act  as  a  stimulus, 
"  instead  of  a  restraint  on  this  impolitic  and  unfeeling  zeal  of 
'^  the  overseers,  by  continually  reminding  them  of  the  quan- 
*'  turn  of  produce,  and  of  work  they  expect."* 

I  wish  this  inteUigent  writer  had  not  stopped  here.  He 
might  have  shewn  how  the  attomies,  in  their  turn,  are  stimu- 
kted  to  the  same  avaricious  oppression  by  the  proprietors 
resident  in  this  country,  and  their  commercial  consignees. 

Why  are  the  attornies  remunerated  in  pn^rtion  only  to 
the  quantities  of  sugar  they  consign?  The  general,  and  I 
believe  in  Jamaica  the  only,  reward  of  their  services,  is  a 
commission  on  the  produce  shi])ped.  I  think  it  is  either  a 
guinea  per  hogshead,  or  6  per  cent.  A  premium  on  the  pre- 
servation, and  native  increase  of  the  slaves,  or  even  a  draw- 
back on  the  commissions  when  the  deaths  exceed  the  births, 
would  have  widely  different  effects;  but  I  never  heard  of 
any  instance  of  such  a  humane  departure  from  the  general 
practice;  and  believe,  that  no  such  exception  to  it  is^any 
where  alleged. 

Section  V. — The  on/y  remedy  for  these  mischiefs,  compatible 
with  forced  labour,  is  individual  taslirwork. 

Here  I  have  to  open  a  most  lamentable,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  most  undeniable  part  of  the  case — the  unjust  and 
cruel  effects  of  a  wholesale  method  of  coercion,  which  like 
the  bed  of  Procrustes,  levels  almost  all  inequalities  of  health 
and  strength,  or  makes  them  sources  of  inevitable  miseries, 
at  least  to  the  weaker  slaves. 

Let  the  reader  look  back  on  my  description  of  driving,  as 
extracted  from  my  earliest  publication  on  slavery,  and  on  the 
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decisive  authorities  by  which  I  have  evinced  its  correctness ; 
and  he  v^ill  see,  that  the  want  of  discrimination  between  the 
different  degrees  of  strength  of  the  individual  labourers  of  both 
sexes,  driven  forward  together  in  line  or  file,  is  one  of  its  most 
prominent  but  essential  mischiefs.  If  the  standard  of  forced 
exertion,  in  point  of  time  and  intensity,  were  reduced  to  the 
capacity  of  the  weakest,  there  might  in  this  respect,  be  no 
ground  of  complaint ;  but  I  have  shewn,  that  it  is  on  the  con- 
trary, such,  as  without  experience  we  should  hardly  believe, 
the  strongest  could  long  endure. 

Dr.  Collins  after  confirming,  as  has  been  shewn,  my  stric- 
tures on  this  cruel  consequence  of  the  driving  method,  nearly 
in  the  very  words  I  used,  suggests  to  the  planters  a  remedy, 
or  rather  a  palliative,  which  further  marks  the  character  of  the 
general  practice.  ^*  In  order  that  the  weak  may  not  work: 
**  too  much,  nor  the  strong  too  little,  it  is  advisable  to  di«- 
'*  vide  your  force  into  a  greater  number  of  sections  or  gangs,"' 
&c.* 

Inadequate  as  this  expedient  must  prove,  the  partial  im- 
provement has  not  been  generally  if  any  where  adopted.  It 
appears  from  Mr.  De  laBeche  and  Mr.  Stewart,  and  even  from 
Mr.  Roughley's  accounts,  that  thenumber  of  sections  or  gangs 
now  in  use,  is  not  greater  than  it  was  when  Dr.  Collins  pub- 
lished his  valuable  work. 

Conscious  that  the  remedy  would  be  at  best  but  partial.  Dr. 
Collins  speaks  favorably  of  the  only  effectual  one,  the  disuse 
of  driving,  and  substitution  of  task- work,  when  possible;  a 
change  which  had  been  recommended  by  example  in  many 
parts  of  the  American  continent.  He  shews  how  much  it 
would  tend  to  encourage,  as  well  as  ease  the  labourers ;  whereas 
nothing,  as  he  observes,  '^  can  depress  them  more  than  a  tire- 
'^  some  routine  of  duty,  which  presents  no  prospect  of  end, 
"  relief,  or  recompense."+  He  regarded  task-work,  indeed,  as 
not  in  most  cases  practicable  ;  though  the  reasons  he  assigns 
for  it,  seem  not  very  easy  to  comprehend,  and  even  to  be  at 
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variance  with  his  own  views  in  the  context.    But  my  readers 
shall  judge  of  his  meaning  from  his  own  language. 

''  The  misfortune  is,"  he  says,  ^*  that  the  rule  is  appUcable 
''  only  to  a  very  few ;  from  the  necessity  of  dividing  our  ne- 
''  groes,  as  above  recommended,  into  several  gangs,  and  the 
**  various  kinds  of  work  which  they  have  respectively  to  exe- 
**  cute,  and  the  fluctuation  of  their  numbers  from  day  to  day 
''  by  sickness  or  other  circumstances,  which  rejects  every  idea 
'^  of  their  labouring  universally  on  such  a  system ;  but  when- 
''  ever  it  is  found  practicable  in  any  case,  it  ought  to  be  done* 
**  The  several  kinds  of  business  assigned  to  the  strong  gang 
'*  are  of  that  description,  and  of  course  subject  to  such  regu- 
^'  latioo,  as  you  have  the  same  power  to  execute  the  same 
^^  service  daily ;  for  should  any  of  your  strong  gang  fall  sick, 
^^  or  give  out  at  their  work,  you  have  the  means  of  replacing 
'^  them,  by  occasional  draughts  from  your  middle  gang,  which 
*'  will  contain  some  negroes  robust  enough  to  supply  their 
^'  place,  until  they  return  to  their  labour ;  so  as  always  to  keep 
'•  up  the  number  of  holers,"* 

The  solution  of  the  apparent  difficulty  in  these  passages,  I 
conceive  to  be  this :  Dr.  Collins  had  in  view,  when  he  recom- 
mended task-work,  the  assessment  of  a  daily  portion  of  the 
work  required,  not  on  each  individual  slave,  but  on  the  collective 
gang*  His  habits  as  a  planter,  and  long-resident  colonist, 
naturally  led  him  to  that  use  of  the  word;  for  task- work  is  a 
well-known  term  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  means  the  perform- 
ing a  given  portion  of  work  by  contract,  when  the  slaves  are 
hired  for  the  purpose,  of  a  master  who  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
soil ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  use  in  the  laborious  process  of  holeing, 
which  Dr.  Collins  appears  clearly  by  the  context  to  have  had 
chiefly  in  view.  The  owner  of  the  slaves,  commonly  called  a 
*'  task-work,"  or'*  jobbing-gang,"  contracts  to  hole  for  a  given 
price,  so  many  acres  of  land ;  and  our  author  probably  meant, 
that  the  great  gang  of  the  estate  might  be  tasked  collectively, 
with  adequate  portions  of  the  same  species  of  work,  to  be  ac- 
complished in  a  limited  time.  But  did  he  also  mean,  that  the 
driver's  immediate  coercion  should  be  withdrawn  ?     If  not, 
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there  would  be  little,  if  any,  diminution  of  the  evils,  which  he 
wished  to  remove.  The  task-work  gangs  in  use,  are  worked 
tinder  the  contractor's  own  drivers ;  and  it  is  agreed  on  both 
sides,  that  their  condition  is  not  better,  but  rather  worse,  than 
that  of  the  plantation  slaves. 

It  is  probably  now  of  great  practical  importance  to  marie 
well  the  distinction  between  collective,  and  individual  task- 
work  ;  for  in  some  of  the  colonies,  where  the  crown  has  legis- 
lative authority,  driving  is  now  prohibited  by  law ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  it  is  accordingly  laid  aside  in  practice,  and  task- 
work  adopted  in  its  stead ;  an  innovation,  the  effects  of  which^ 
the  planters  will  of  course  be  desirous  to  depreciate.     But  it  is 
highly  probable,  not  only  from  the  long  established  use  of  the 
term,  but  from  the  regard  of  managers  to  their  own  ease  and 
convenience,  that  where  such  a  substitution  has  been  made, 
the  tasks  have  been  assessed,  not  on  each  individual  slave, 
but  on  the  gangs  that  had  usually  worked  together ;  e.  g.  that 
they  should  hole  a  particular  cane-piece,  or  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  it,  in  a  given  time.     Such  a  method  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  satisfactorily,  or  not  to  be  attended  with 
some  highly  inconvenient  effects ;  for  how  are  individuals  to 
enforce  from  each  other  their  fair  contributions  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  general  task  ? 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  a  small  number  of  workmen  in 
this  country,  mutually  to  contract  with  their  employer  to 
perform  a  given  service  by  their  united  efforts  for  a  common 
reward ;  as  to  cut  down  a  field  of  hay,  at  a  certain  price  per 
acre ;  but  they  are,  or  suppose  themselves  to  be,  of  nearly 
equal  capacity ;  and  can  depend  on  each  other  for  equal  exer- 
tion, because  a  failure  in  it  is  what  they  would  have  power  to 
punish,  if  not  in  the  division  of  the  price,  at  least  by  reproach, 
and  by  an  exclusion  from  such  associated  undertakings  in 
future.  But  in  a  gang  of  slaves,  of  very  unequal  degrees  of 
strength,  and  whose  union  in  work  is  neither  by  choice,  nor  of 
brief  duration,  but  imposed  on  them  for  life  by  auth<mty  they 
cannot  resist,  there  can  be  no  security  whatever  for  a  fair  and 
equal  contribution  to  the  common  task,  though  all  may  have 
the  same  interest  in  obtaining  by  its  speedy  accomplishment 
s^n  earlier  dismission  from  the  field.     Endless  quarrels  among 
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themselves,  and  incessant  appeals  to  the  master,  must  be  ex- 
pected to  ensue. 

I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  the  dismission  of  the  whip 
from  the  field  would  not  still  be  a  benefit,  especially  when 
use  had  taught  them  the  advantages  of  fair  and  amicable 
co-operation  ;  but' it  is  individual  task-work  alone,  impartially 
and  moderately  assessed  by  the  master,  that  can  form  such  a 
substitute  for  driving  as  to  produce  the  proper  effects,  by 
giving  to  every  slave  a  fair  and  adequate  interest  in  his  or  her 
own  exertions. 

This,  however,  would  impose  new  and  onerous  duties  on 
the  managers  and  overseers ;  and  it  was  therefore,  I  presume, 
that  Dr.  Collins  seems  not  to  have  extended  his  views  to  so 
important  an  improvement  as  that  of  individual  tash-ioork:  for 
he  was  fully  impressed  as  appears  in  various  parts  of  his  work, 
with  the  extreme  diflSculty  to  be  encountered  in  every  reforma- 
tion of  the  established  system,  that  would  demand  from  its 
white  administrators  much  additional  energy  in  the  discharge 
of  their  important  functions ;  or  from  the  proprietors  an  ex- 
pensive addition  to  the  number  of  those  important  agents. 
The  allotting  to  each  working  individual  in  a  gang  of  150  or 
200  slaves  daily,  or  even  weekly,  his  or  her  separate  task, 
and  taking  cognizance  of  its  due  performance  or  neglect, 
would  certaixily  be  a  new  burthen  on  the  management  of  no 
trivial  amount,  and  such  as  that  well-informed  writer  probably 
thought  it  in  vain  to  propose. 

The  dreadful  alternative,  however,  of  adhering  to  the  pre- 
sent method  of  brutal  c-oercion  is  such  as  it  would  be  well 
worth  every  sacrifice  to  avoid ;  for  it  is  not  only  an  opprobrious 
degradation  of  our  species,  and  cruel  injustice  when  applied  to 
innocent  men,  but  largely  and  unavoidably  destructive  of  their 
health  and  lives. 

One  of  its  indisputably  cruel  and  murderous  effects  demands 
particular  notice,  and  has  not  hitherto,  I  think,  met  with  the 
attention  it  deserves.  I  mean  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
with  the  system,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  allowance  of  such 
alleviations  or  temporary  suspensions  of  labour  to  individuals, 
as  sickness  or  weakness  may  render  necessary  for  the  recovery 
of  health  and  the  preservation  of  life. 

Even  in  this  temperate  and  healthy  climate  it  is  not  uncom- 
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mon  that  languor,  weariness,  and  debility,  proceeding  from  no 
apparent  cause,  are  the  first  symptoms  of  a  serious  disease. 
Hard  working  people  of  both  sexes,  sometimes  find  themselves 
unfit  to  go  to  their  ordinary  work ;  or  are  obliged  during  the 
progress  of  it«  to  pause,  sit  down,  or  retire,  from  sensations  that 
they  can  ill  explain;  though  to  resist  them,  might  not  only 
be  painful  but  dangerous.     With  men  and  women  working 
under  a  vertical  sun,  in  a  cUmate  where  the  first  sense  of 
disease  is  often  but  a  brief  prelude  to  its  crisis,  such  cases 
cannot  but  be  very  frequent ;  yet,  to  allow  the  slaves  to  re- 
main in  their  huts,  or  to  suspend  or  quit  their  work  in  the 
field,  on  the  plea  of  weakness  or  weariness  alone,  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  driving  system.     Such  pleas  would  be 
perpetually  brought  forward,  if  they  were  always  or  often  to 
prevail ;  for  that  the  poor  people  dislike  the  toil  they  are  driven 
to,  and  would  always  obtain  a  suspension  of  it  if  they  could, 
will  hardly,  I  presume,  be  doubted. 

Should  any  authorities  be  desired  for  such  natural  conse- 
quences of  forced  labour,  or  to  shew  that  fatal  efiects  often  un- 
avoidably result  from  overruling  the  plea  of  weakness  or  sick- 
ness when  truly  alleged,  better  evidence  of  both  cannot  be 
desired  than  what  has  been  furnished  by  that  long-experienced 
planter  and  physician.  Dr.  Collins. 

You  must  expect,"  says  he,  **  that  your  negroes,  from  a 
constant  desire  of  sparing  themselves,  wiU  under  different 
'^  pretexts,  be  for  changing  their  divisions,  and  taking  a  sta- 
tion where  they  are  required  to  do  less,  as  you  will  find  them 
all  desirous  of  doing  no  more  than  they  can  avoid.  You 
must  necessarily  check  these  attempts,  unless  you  are  satis- 
**  fied,  that  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  indulging  them,  by 
'^  such  evidence  of  their  impaired  strength,  as  you  can  no  longer 
"  doubt."t 

He  is  here  speaking  in  reference  to  his  proposed  classifi- 
cation, and  the  desire  to  pass  from  the  strong  into  the 
weaker  gang;  but  on  the  ordinary  claims  of  indulgence, 
or  exemption  from  work,  he  speaks  more  copiously  in  his 
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chapter  on  the  sick,  a  few  extracts   from  which  may  suf- 
fice: 

''  Sorry  am  I  that  the  subject  requires  me  to  say,  that  no 
*^  part  of  negro  management  has  been  more  neglected,  or  erro- 
''  neously  performed,  than  that  which  regards  the  treatment 
''  of  the  sick.  I  have  seen  many  slaves  that  were  compelled 
*'  to  persevere  at  their  work,  who  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
**  hospital.  This  may  have  arisen  sometimes  from  the  im- 
'^  patience  of  the  master  to  advance  his  work ;  but  I  beUeve 
^^  much  more  generally,  from  the  difficulty  which  he  is  under, 
**  of  distinguishing  real  from  affected  illness ;  for  when  labour 
"  presses,  all  would  be  ill  to  escape  the  field ;  and  it  is  not  at 
"  all  times  in  the  power  of  the  doctor  to  discover  the  impo- 
"  sition."* 

He  proceeds,  in  that  and  the  following  chapter,  to  give 
such  an  account  of  the  general  neglect  of  the  sick,  and  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  hospitals  and  sick-houses,  as  would  be 
well  worth  the  perusal  of  those  who  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  humanity  of  masters,  and  their  regard  to  their 
own  interest,  are  sufficient  pledges  for  the  good  treatment  of 
the  slaves ;  but  this  part  of  the  system  well  deserves  a  separate 
consideration,  and  I  will  here  extract  only  one  passage  or  two 
that  are  in  point  to  my  immediate  subject ;  as  they  shew  to  what 
miseries  the  poor  slaves  will  submit  to  escape  from  the  driving- 
whip. 

*'  It  is  in  vain  to  dissemble,"  says  he,  "  that  the  sick  are 
^*  but  too  frequently  neglected  ;  for  the  hospital  being  rather 
''  a  disgusting  scene,  charged  with  unpleasant  odours,  and 
*^  occupied  by  offensive  objects,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men 
'*  should  neglect  a  duty  the  performance  of  which  is  attended 
"  with  painful  emotions."  "  The  negroes  are  overlooked  or  for- 
'^  gotten,  they  linger  in  misery  and  pine  in  neglect,  and  if 
*'  they  recover,  you  may  be  assured  it  is  nature  that  has  car- 
.''  ried  them  through  the  disorder."t 

Even  with  the  improvements  which  he  in  this  respect  sug- 
gests, the  hospital  would  be  apparently  a  most  deterring  abode. 
It  is  in  fact  a  prison^  which  he  says,  should  be  '^  secured  by 
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*'  bans  or  jealousies  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  negroes  f*  and 
to  prevent  the  nurses'  connivance  at  their  going  out  by  nigbt, 
he  advises  to  have  the  key  of  the  outer  door  brought  in  the 
evening  to  the  manager's  house*  He  states  also^  that  *'  it  is 
usual  on  many  estates,  when  the  negroes  are  in  the  hospital, 
to  give  them  no  other  food  than  what  their  friends  sup- 

ply.' 

All  this  would  seem  to  make  the  hospital,  or  sick-house^  as 
it  is  more  usually  called,  no  very  desirable  retreat.  Yet,  he 
says,  *'  If  your  humanity  disposes  you  to  be  very  indulgent  to 
your  negroes,  or  if  their  labour  be  at  all  severe,  &c.,  your 
sick-house  will  probably  be  crowded  with  complainaata, 
"  some  of  whom  will  be  really  ill,  while  others  only  affect  to 
"  be  so,  either  from  natural  indolence  of  disposition,  or  firom 
'*  their  having  overslept  themselves,  being  afraid  of  going  to 
'^  the  field,  lest  they  should  be  punished  for  the  delay.  It  is 
''  your  business  to  ascertain  from  which  of  these  causes  their 
presence  in  the  hospital  arises ;  and  this  is  a  task  of  no  oi^ 
dinary  difficulty ;  as  every  art  will  be  used  to  mislead  and 
"  deceive  you."* 

He  proceeds  to  give  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of 
lessening  this  difficulty,  and  therein  observes,  ^^  You  will  find 
*'  others,  who  without  any  illness  to  which  you  can  give  a 
^'  name,  have  notwithstanding  a  claim  to  your  indulgence, 
for  they  have  been  harassed  by  the  preceding  day's  work, 
and  feel  languid  and  exhausted.  This  happens  frequently 
to  very  old  negroes,  whose  constitutions  are  not  very  robust, 
*'  and  may  happen  to  others,  even  of  the  strongest,  after  great 
exertions  and  hard  continued  work  for  too  great  length  of 
time.  You  may  the  more  safely  indulge  them  with  the  sick- 
**  hotise,  under  the  assurance,  that  they  will  remain  there  no 
*'  longer  than  is  really  necessary  for  their  recovery." 

^*  Some  negroes  may  be  really  indisposed,  though  they  are 
*^  without  any  of  the  symptoms  which  indicate  indisposition, 
*'  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  judge  with  certainty  in 
**  such  cases,  and  as  the  business  of  the  plantation  could  be 
**  vei*y  ill-performed,  if  you  were  indiscriminately  to  indulge 
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^'  aU  who  prefer  rest  to  labour,  yon  must  be  goTemed  by  the 
''  general  habits  and  reputation  of  the  negro,  &c.  You  naay 
'^  expect  to  be  often  deceived  ;  but  if  a  man  is  to  to  err,  it 
'*  should  be  on  the  side  of  humanity,"* 

Those  who  have  ever  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
the  impostures  of  other  colonists,  surely  cannot  read  passages 
like  this  without  astonishment     ''  How/'  they  may  reasona- 
ably  exclaim,  '^  do  the  planters  attempt  to  reconcile  such  fea- 
*^  tures  of  their  system,  with  the  accounts  they  give  us  of  the 
'^  lightness  of  slave  labour,  of  the  hilarity  with  which  it  is  per- 
*'  fonned,  and  of  the  copious  leisure  and  manifest  comforts 
^  and  recreations,  nay  the  dissipation  and  luxury,  which  are 
^  enjoyed  by  the  labouring  slave  V*    I  answer  they  do  not  at^ 
tempt  it  at  alL    They  are  too  prudent  to  notice  the  admis- 
sions of  men  of  their  own  party,  whose  credit  they  know  it 
is  in  vain  to  impeach,  especially  such  men  as  Dr.  Collins. 
They  have  a  less  hopeless  game  to  play ;  like  that  of  the  counsel 
for  a  defendant  in  a  despemte  case,  who  is  too  prudent  to  state 
and  answer  the  evidence  he  has  to  grapple  with,  but  endea- 
vours to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  jury  from  its  effect  by 
lauding  the  general  character  and  conduct  of  his  client,  and  by 
insidious  imputaticms  on  the  plaintiff.    They  rely  on  the  inat- 
tention or  forgetfulness  of  the  British  public  in  a  long  and 
wearisome  controversy ;    and  hope,  not  I  fear  in  vain,  that 
bold  generalities  of  assertion,  however  irreconcilable  with  the 
established  facts,  mixed  up  with  incessant  railings  against  their 
opponents,   as  fanatics,  enthusiasts,    and  incendiaries,  will 
supply  the  place  of  sound  or  consistent  argument,  and  fair 
investigation. 

But  those  impartial  minds  who  feel  it  a  duty  in  this  cause 
of  helpless  and  oppressed  multitudes  to  reason  before  they  de- 
cide, will  see  enough  even  in  the  last  extracts  I  have  given,  to 
beat  down  all  the  sophistry,  and  all  the  falsehood  of  their  op- 
pressors ;  for  what  must  be  the  irksomeness  of  that  labour, 
what  the  severity  of  that  discipline,  to  escape  from  which  a 
loathsome  hospital,  and  close  imprisonment,  is  so  coveted  an 
asylum,  that  the  slaves  resort  to  falsehood,  and  artful  imposture. 
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at  the  peril  of  the  cart-whip,  to  obtain  it !  What  must  be 
thought  here  of  the  audacious  comparison  with  the  state  of 
the  free  peasantry  of  England  !  The  wages  of  our  agricultural 
labourers  are  often  lamentably  low,  and  their  comforts  scanty 
enough ;  but  when  were  they  found  desirous  to  exchange  their 
employment  in  the  fields  to  obtain,  under  the  pretence  of  sick- 
ness, admission  into  our  hospitals,  or  the  parish  workhouses  ? 
the  worst  of  which  are  most  desirable  abodes  when  com- 
pared to  a  plantation  sick-house. 

What  I  would  chiefly  here  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers 
to,  however,  is  the  admitted  ordinary  difficulty,  and  frequent 
impossibility  of  distinguishing  between  real  and  pretended  in- 
capacity for  labour ;  and  this  not  by  the  drivers  only,  but  by 
the  proprietor  or  his  manager,  and  even  by  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, called  the  doctor  of  the  estate.     If  it  is  hard  or  im- 
possible for  them  to  determine  in  the  case  of  the  slave  who 
asks  as  '*  an  indulgence,'^  and  a  boon,  an  exchange  of  the  field 
for  the  hospital,  on  the  score  of  debility  or  disease,  whether 
the  plea  is  well  or  ill  founded,  surely  it  must  be  still  more  out 
of  the  power  of  the  drivers,  to  decide  such  a  question  during 
the  long  protracted  labours  of  the  day,  when  individuals  of 
the    gang  under   their  discipline,  work  with   langour,  and 
allege  bodily  indisposition  as  the  cause.     I  do  not  indeed  find 
it  any  where  alleged  that  the  driver's  authority  extends  to 
the  allowance  of  any  such  excuse,  so  as  to  dismiss  them  from 
the  field.    I  believe  he  has  no  such  power ;  and  as  to  that  of 
sparing  them  in  theirshare  of  the  forced  exertions,let  the  reader 
recollect  what  I  have  before  cited  from  the  same  high  authority, 
'*  your  drivers,  insensible  of  the  cause  of  their  backwardness,  or 
"  not  weighing  it  properly,  will  incessantly  urge  them  with  stripes 
^^  or  threats  to  keep  up  with  the  others,  by  which  means  they  are 
"  overwrought  and  compelled  to  resort  to  the  sick-^house  ;'^  i.  e.  on 
their  return  to  the  homestall. 

Let  not  the  drivers  bear  unjustly  the  whole  reproach  of  this  in^ 
sensibility,  for  how  could  they  possibly  distinguish,  if  permit- 
ted to  do  so,  between  real  inability  and  disinclination  for  the  re- 
quisite exertion,  when  it  is  admitted  that  that  the  latter  is  so 
general,  as  always  to  furnish  a  probable  motive  for  dissimulation ; 
and  that  the  former  is  frequently  so  well  feigned  as  to  deceive 
the  most  intelligent  and  expert  ?     In  all  probability  it  is  often 
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truly  alleged  in  the  field  during  work  by  the  very  individuals 
who  had  been  refused  the  asylum  of  the  sick-house  when 
they  craved  it  from  the  manager  in  the  morning  ;  and  is  the 
driver  to  receive  an  appeal  from  that  judgment?  He  has  a 
certain  force  committed  as  effective  to  his  direction :  at  his 
own  peril  of  servile  punishment,  the  appointed  work  must  be 
accomplished  by  the  gang ;  and  were  he  to  spare  any  indivi- 
dual who  alleges  incompetency  to  his  proper  share  of  it,  the 
common  task  could  not  be  fully  performed. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  imputed  to  the  drivers,  nor  always  to 
the  overseer  or  manager,  nor  even  to  the  doctor,  if  he  is 
consulted,*  when  a  feeble  or  sick  slave,  is  driven  all  day  long 
to  the  most  arduous  exertions  under  a  tropical  sun,  kept  to  his 
labours  till  midnight,  and  obliged  to  resume  them  at  the  ear- 
liest dawn,  though  all  the  while  diseased  and  exhausted  nature 
is  pleading  earnestly  for  repose.  The  fault  is  inherent  in  the 
unnatural  and  opprobrious  system  of  coercion  itself;  and  could 
no  other  cause  be  assigned  for  the  shocking  waste  of  life  upon 
sugar  estates,  in  a  race  uncommonly  robust  and  prolific,  this 
might  be  enough  amply  to  account  for  it. 

I  might  further  enlarge  on  this  odious  practice  of  driving. 
I  might  shew  by  evidence  equally  beyond  dispute,  its  perni- 
cious effects  on  the  weaker  sex,  especially  in  their  times  of 
pregnancy.  I  might  shew  how  incompatible  it  is  with  all  the 
proper  incentives  to  virtuous  industry,  how  infallibly  it  produces 
an  aversion  to  voluntary  labour,  destroys  every  germ  of  civiliz- 
ation, precludes  advances  in  moral  and  intellectual  character. 


*  Doctor  Collins,  indeed,  censures,  and  not  without  reason,  the  frequent 
conduct  of  medical  practitioners  in  such  cases :  "  He  (the  doctor)  pops 
'^  into  the  hospital  and  questions  the  sick ;  when,  if  the  pulse  neither  in- 
**  dicates  fever,  nor  the  frequency  of  evacuations  a  flux,  he  concludes  there 
^  is  no  disorder,  and  the  negro  is  dismissed  to  the  field  ;  yet  even  by  this 
'^  attendance,  superficial  as  it  is,  he  earns  dearly  enough  the  slender 
"  stipend  that  is  allowed  him.  (p.  254.)  Dearly  indeed !  since  he  must 
"  either  be  the  daily  dupe  of  his  unfortunate  patients,  to  the  ruin  of  his 
"  own  credit  and  practice,  or  risk  the  subjecting  them  by  his  errors  to  un- 
"just  and  cruel,  and  even  to  fatal  effects.  I  have  heard  such  men 
"  complain  of  this  branch  of  their  duty  as  an  intolerable  burthen  on  their 
"  feelings." 

VOL.  II.  It 
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hardens  the  heart  of  the  master,  and  brutifies  the  slave.  But 
these  topics  may  be  pretty  safely  left  to  the  reflections  of 
every  considerate  reader ;  and  I  ought  not,  without  necessity, 
to  extend  the  limits  of  a  work,  that  is  already,  I  fear,  too 
bulky  for  the  time  and  patience  of  active  and  influential 
minds. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  PLANTATION  SLAVES  IS  IN 
A  VERY  OPPRESSIVE  AND  CRUEL  DEGREE  PARSIMO- 
NIOUS   AND    INSUFFICIENT. 


Section  I. —  This  Proposition  shewn  to  be  highly  probable 

from  the  Nature  of' the  Case. 

Having  demonstrated  that  the  forced  labour  on  sugar  es- 
tates is  oppressively  severe,  in  all  the  various  views  I  have 
taken  of  it,  in  its  duration,  its  intensity,  and  the  means  of 
its  exaction,  and  that  the  consequences  are  highly  cruel  and 
pernicious  ;  I  have  next,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  proposed, 
to  state  "  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  respect  of 
"  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  under  the  general  head 
**  of  maintenance :"  and  first,  as  to  the  most  important  article, 
food. 

But  here,  as  in  the  preceding  branches  of  my  subject,  I 
have ,  prepossessions  to  encounter,  as  well  as  bold  and  artful 
and  assiduous  misrepresentations  of  the  actual  practice,  to 
refute  ;  I  will,  therefore,  again  request  my  readers  to  reflect 
on  the  inherent  probabilities  of  the  case,  before  I  state  the 
facts  to  them,  and  adduce  the  evidence. 

It  was  shewn  that  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  master's  avarice  or  selfishness,  armed  with  irresistible 
power,  and  even  of  his  necessities,  consequent  on  the  eager 
competition  that  has  long  prevailed  between  planters,  both 
British  and  foreign,  in  the  supply  of  the  European  markets 
with  sugar,  must  be  to  cheapen  the  forced  labour  era- 
ployed  in  its  production,  to  a  degree  highly  oppressive  upon 
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the  helpless  enslaved  workmen  by  whom  the  commodity  is 
raised.  From  this  consideration  and  others,  it  was  inferred 
a  priori,  that  the  exaction  of  forced  labour  was  likely  to 
have  been  pushed  to  excess ;  and  I  trust  that  the  inference 
has  now  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  such  evidence  of  the 
fact  as  no  candid  mind  can  resist. 

Now,  the  same  reasoning  tends,  and  with  equal  force,  to 
raise  a  high  probability  that  the  slaves  are  too  penuriously 
maintained :  for  as  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  a  deduction 
from  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  estate,  the  lessening  of  this 
must  be  dictated  by  the  same  motives,  or  enforced  by  the 
same  economical  necessity,  as  the  aggravation  of  the  labour. 
Subsistence  has  not  improperly  been  called  "  the  wages  of  the 
"  slave ;"  and  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  a  saving 
expedient  at  least  as  likely  to  be  adopted  by  employers  who 
have  power  for  the  purpose,  as  an  increase  in  the  quantum 
of  work.  Where  the  labourers  are  free,  it  is  when  competition 
presses  on  the  master  for  oeconomy,  his  first,  because  his  most 
easy,  if  not  only  resort ;  but  even  in  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
it  is  easier  to  withhold  than  to  exact ;  and  especially  when 
the  quantum  of  forced  labour  already  imposed  is  too  great  to 
be  easily  sustained. 

Nor  will  this  argument  lose  any  of  its  force,  if  we  suppose 
the  slave  to  be  chiefly  or  wholly  maintained  in  respect  of 
food,  by  means  of  his  own  labour,  in  raising  provisions  for 
himself;  because  the  time  and  capacity  for  work  allotted  to 
that  purpose,  might  otherwise  be  employed  for  the  master's 
more  direct  and  immediate  profit,  in  the  enlargement  of  his 
crops.  It  will  be  a  perfectly  fair,  as  well  as  the  simplest  and 
clearest,  view  of  the  subject,  to  regard  the  whole  value  of  the 
maintenance,  however  supplied,  as  a  deduction  from  the 
actual  or  potential  proceeds  of  the  estate. 

When  slaves  are  kept  for  the  master's  convenience,  tuxuiy, 
or  state,  not  his  agricultural  or  manufacturing  profit,  there 
is  little  or  no  temptation  to  subject  them  to  any  excess  of 
labour ;  but  only  to  stint  them  in  their  maintenance.  This 
was,  for  the  most  part,  the  case  in  that  slavery  which  is 
noticed  in  the  apostolic  writings  ;  and  we  consequently  find 
a  precept  opposed  to  the  latter  mode  of  oppression,  "  Masters 
give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equaly^  but  no 
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specific  prohibition  of  imposing  on  them  an  undue  quantum  of 
work.  With  the  sugar  planter,  on  the  contrary,  whose  profit 
from  the  labour  of  his  slaves  is  his  sole  object  in  acquiring 
or  keeping  such  property,  the  temptation  to  a  selfish  abuse  of 
power  is  not  only  in  the  withholding  what  is  just  and  equal, 
but  in  pushing  the  forced  labour  to  excess. 

In  one  view,  indeed,  the  planter  may  be  thought  the  most 
likely  to  exceed  on  the  withholding,  or  penurious  side;  es- 
pecially when  money  is  to  be  paid  for  the  articles  of  main- 
tenance that  he  has  to  provide ;  for  avarice  is  often  seen  to 
prompt  men  to  be  sparing  in  their  immediate  pecuniary  dis- 
bursements, even  at  a  great  expence  of  their  future  gains. 

The  sugar  planter's  temptations  oh  this  side,  are  much 
enhanced  by  the  great  number  of  slaves  he  has  to  maintain. 
If,  like  English  farmers,  he  had  but  three  or  four  labourers 
constantly  in  employ,  the  difference  between  a  moderate  and 
severe  economy  in  their  subsistence,  might  be  a  saving  little 
worth  his  attention ;  but  having  perhaps  two  hundred  ne- 
groes, to  be  fed  throughout  the  year,  the  saving  a  few  pounds 
of  flour  or  grain  in  the  weekly  rations  of  each  individual,  or 
the  labour  of  half  a  day  weekly  in  the  time  allowed  for  raising 
provisions,  is  felt  by  him  as  an  important  object.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  four  pounds  of  flour  per  week  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  actual  allowances,  in  order  to  make  them,  in 
a  humane  or  equitable  view,  sufiicient ;  and  that  this  quantity 
of  imported  flour  would  cost  a  shilling.  If  so,  the  planter 
saves  by  the  present  scantiness  of  his  rations,  ten  pounds 
every  week,  and  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
per  annum. 

Can  it  be  thought,  then,  that  the  same  men  who,  whether 
from  avaricious  views,  or  by  the  constraint  of  their  own  ne- 
cessities, have  imposed  on  their  slaves  a  cmel  excess  of  la- 
bour, forcing  them  to  work  on  an  average  sixteen  hours  and 
upwards,  and  often  eighteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and 
depriving  them  in  great  measure  of  their  sabbath  rest,  have 
resisted  the  stronger  and  nearer  temptation  of  saving  large 
sums,  or  gaining  much  exportable  produce,  by  a  too  parsi- 
monious scale  of  subsistence,  or  too  scanty  an  allowance  of 
time  for  raising  it  ? 

No  counterpoise  to  the  temptation  can  be  suggested  in  the 
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one  case,  that  does  not  exist  in  the  other,  to  at  least  an  equal 
degree.  As  to  feelings  of  humanity,  these,  while  unspoiled 
by  habitual  violence  done  to  them  in  practice,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  oppose  rather  more  strongly  any  excess  on  the 
exacting,  than  on  the  withholding  side ;  because  the  neces- 
sary means  of  giving  effect  to  the  former,  are  more  actively 
and  manifestly  cruel,  and  more  revolting  to  liberal  minds. 
The  sufferings  of  the  hungry  or  ill-fed  slave  may  not  present 
themselves  to  the  master's  eyes  or  ears ;  but  to  force  from 
him  exertions  beyond  what  his  nature  can  sustain  without 
distress,  the  whip  must  be  ruthlessly  employed. 

It  is  enough,  however,  for  my  present  purpose  to  contend, 
that  where  the  one  species  of  economical  abuse  prevails  in 
a  cruel  degree,  the  other  is  not  likely  to  be  absent ;  and 
having  proved  to  what  a  truly  enormous  excess  the  forced 
labour  of  slaves  is  carried  on  sugar  estates,  I  am  entitled  to 
infer  the  great  probability  that  their  maintenance  is  not  li- 
beral; but  in  a  high  degree  the  reverse.  *^  The  same  fountain 
does  not  cast  forth  at  the  same  time  sweet  waters  and  bitter:" 
nor  can  we  expect  that  the  same  masters  who  covetously  and 
cruelly  overwork  their  helpless  bondsmen,  deal  out  to  them 
with  a  humane  and  liberal  hand,  the  maintenance  which  is 
the  price  of  their  service. 

Having  looked  thus  far  at  the  inherent  probabihties  of  the 
case,  let  us  next  see  what  is  the  extent  of  past  and  present 
controversy  as  to  the  actual  facts  of  it. 


Section  II.  —  Extent  of  Controversy  on  this  Subject. 

It  was  shewn  in  my  former  volume  (p.  89 — 100),  that  in 
a  very  comprehensive  class  of  ordinary  cases,  the  inadequacy 
of  subsistence  was  put  out  of  dispute,  by  the  express  ad- 
missions of  the  colonists,  the  statements  of  their  assemblies, 
and  the  recitals  of  their  laws.  When  the  planters  are  ne- 
cessitous and  embarrassed  in  their  circumstances,  their  slaves, 
it  was  admitted,  are  not  only  scantily  fed,  but  often  subjected 
to  absolute  want.     Now  a  large  proportion   of  the  sugar- 
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planters  are  at  all  times  necessitous  and  embarrassed ;  as 
was  abundantly  shewn  from  the  same  authorities.* 

It  may  seem  therefore  that  tb^e  can  be  no  question  at  issue 
between  the  colonial  and  aati-slayery  parties  as  to  sufficient 
or  scanty  feeding,  that  is  not  qualified  with  reference  to  the 
master's  circumstances,  or  his  ability  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  food.  But  to  assume  this,  would  be  to  suppose  the 
colonial  party  concluded  by  their  own  admissions  or  state- 
ments; and  held  to  the  yulgar  rule  of  consistency  in  their 
propositions  and  reasonings ;  whereas  the  apologists  of  slavery 
seem  to  think  that  the  difficulty  of  their  undertaking  entitles 
them  always  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  their  own  premises, 
and  to  contradict  themselves  and  their  employers  as  to  matters 
of  fact,  and  of  argumentative  deduction  also,  as  often  as  it 
suits  their  purpose.  Many  of  them,  in  this  instance,  notwith- 
standing the  express  admissions  I  have  referred  to,  have 
stoutly  maintained,  and  continue  to  assert,  in  the  most-univer* 
sal  and  unqualified  terms,  that  the  slaves  are  abundantly  fed ; 
and  have  even  derided,  as  absurd  and  incredible,  every  con- 
trary  statement  by  anti-slavery  writers. 

Should  any  reader,  a  stranger  to  this  new  style  of  contro- 
versy, ask,  ^'  then  how  do  they  dispose  of  the  testimony  giren 
on  their  own  side,  when  quoted  against  them  ?"  I  answer  (as 
before,  in  regard  to  labour,)  by  leaving  it  wholly  unnoticed. 
Like  able  generals  in  the  improved  art  of  war,  they  dash 
forward  for  the  sake  of  immediate  effect,  with  their  full  force  of 
intrepid  assertion  and  abuse,  regardless  of  the  strong  positions 
before  surrendered  by  themselves  or  their  co*  partisans  which 
the  enemy  holds  in  their  rear. 

Sometimes  they  practice  a  still  more  dexterous  and  daring 
manceuvre,  of  which  their  professed  reply  to  my  first  volume, 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Alexander  Barclay,  famishes  many 
examples.  It  is  to  treat  a  statement  of  their  own  party  when 
cited  against  them,  not  as  a  quotation,  but  as  a  mere  ipsediaii 
of  the  opponent  who  cites  it ;  and  then  give  it  a  bold  contra- 
diction ;  leaving  the  reader  wholly  unaware  that  it  was 
grounded  on  authority  they  were  bound  by,  or  on  any 
evidence  at  all.     By  this  honest  stratagem  it  is  concealed 


*  Vol.  i.  pfK  8d — 99,  and  Appendix  thereto,  No.  IV. 
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from  the  readers  of  Mr.  Barclay's  work^  that  I  had  cited  in 
proof  of  the  propositions  last  referred  to,  such  high  colonial 
authorities  as  Sir  William  Young,  Mr.  Barham,  Dr.  Collins, 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  the  petitions  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly, 
and  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  all  the  Leeward  Islands; 
though  I  not  only  cited  them  all,  but  used  their  very  lan- 
guage, to  shew  the  perennial  prevalence  of  distress  and  ruin 
among  the  planters  of  the  sugar  colonies ;  and  the  sad  effects 
of  the  master's  debts  and  necessities  on  the  subsistence  of 
the  slaves.  My  opponent  has  the  superlative  confidence  to 
treat  the  proposition,  that  the  slaves  suffer  in  those  very  ordi- 
nary cases,  as  if  it  stood  on  my  suggestion  alone ;  next  to 
oppose  to  it  his  own  unsupported  assertions :  and  then  to  rail 
at  me  for  having  advanced  so  groundless  a  charge.^ 

Having  to  deal  with  such  antagonists,  it  is  not  easy  for  me 
to  say  what  the  limits  of  this  controversy  now  are ;  what 
points  may  be  taken  as  conceded,  and  what  are  still  in  dispute. 
According  to  all  the  colonial  authorities  cited  in  my  former 
volume,  and  many  more  that  I  could  add  to  them,  I  might 
fairly  assume  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  slaves  of  indigent 
and  embarrassed  planters  are  often  '^  scanted  in  their  main- 
"  tenance,"  i.  e.  left  ill-clothed,  under-fed,  and  half-starved ; 
and  it  seemed  that,  in  respect  of  such  cases,  I  had  only  to 
contend,  as  I  did  in  my  former  volume,  that  the  excuse  de- 
rived from  the  master's  necessities  is,  in  its  principle,  unsound. 

This  I  maintained,  and  still  maintain ;  because  it  is  unjust 
and  inhuman  to  hold  men  in  slavery,  to  work  them  hard,  and 
take  all  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  yet  leave  them  in  want 
of  food,  in  order  that  the  master's  debts  may  be  paid,  or  the 
coercion  of  his  mortgagees  prevented  ;  because,  also,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, and  quite  undeniable,  that  the  slaves  could  provide 
sufficiently  for  their  own  subsistence,  if  land  enough  and  time 
enough  were  allowed  to  them  for  the  purpose ;  and  further, 
because  the  colonial  legislatures  might  (as  that  of  the  Leeward 


*  See  my  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  89 — 100,  and  the  Appendix, 
No.  IV.  and  Mr.  Barclay's  "  Examination*'  of  it,  pp.  70 — 74.  Let  any 
reader  who  doubts  whether  such  fraudulent  artifices  as  I  have  here  ascribed 
to  my  opponents  are  really  and  systematically  practised  by  them,  fairly 
compare  the  two  works  in  the  places  here  referred  to. 
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Islands  did^  though  by  a  law  obsolete  in  practice)  make  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  a  primary  charge  on  the  produce 
of  their  labours. 

So  I  argued;  and  the  arguments  are  to  this  hour  un- 
answered. But  now  the  colonists,  by  their  new  champion, 
discard  their  own  former  premises  ;  and,  instead  of  defending 
the  once  acknowledged  case,  or  noticing  the  proofs  of  it  that 
I  cited  against  them,  turn  round  on  me,  and  stoutly  deny  that 
it  has,  or  ever  had,  any  existence.  Let  me  again  place  one  or 
two  of  the  former  admissions  under  the  eyes  of  my  readers,  and 
with  them  these  strange  retractations.  ''  Whereas  (said  the 
'^  preamble  of  the  meliorating  act  of  the  Leeward  Islands)  many 
"  persons  luvoe  often  been  prevented  from  supplying  their  slaves 
''  with  sufficient  food  andclothingy  by  the  encumbered  state  of  their 
'^property;  those  plantations  and  slaves  being  sometimes  charged 
**  toith  mortgages  or  other  incumbrances  to  so  great  an  amount  as 
"  to  leave  no  surplus  8^c.  for  the  necessary  subsistence  of  their 
"  slaves ;  and  merchants  have  been  discouraged  from  selling  pro- 
*'  visions  or  clothing  to  persons  in  doubtful  or  embarrassed  circum- 
"  stances,  to  the  very  great  distress  and  danger  of  the  slaves,  and 
*'  also  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  mortgagees  or  other  creditors, 
''  whose  securities  may,  in  very  great  measure,  depend  upon  the 
"  lives  or  good  condition  of  such  slaves.'^* 

Many  years  later,  and  seven  years  after  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Antigua  recognized 
in  substance  the  continuance  of  the  same  case ;  stating  as  an 
excuse  for  the  non-execution  of  a  law,  prescribing  certain  al- 
lowances of  provisions  for  the  plantation  slaves  (a  default 
which  they  were  driven  by  parliamentary  investigations  to  ad- 
mit), that  '*  many  proprietors,  though  very  desirous  of  com- 
"  plying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  were  prevented  from 
*'  so  doing  by  the  unavoidable  difficulties  under  which  they  la- 
"  boured/'  and  *'  that  there  were  many  planters  who  had  it  not 
**  in  their  power  to  withhold  any  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
"  plantations  from  their  creditors."  f 


*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  92,  and  the  Act  itself,  in  papers,  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  June  8, 1804,  H  24. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  100,  and  Papers  of  July  12,  1815,  p.  149. 
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And  what  said  the  a^embly  of  Jamaica  ;  aa  island  which 
the  authors  of  Barclay's  Practical  View  delight  to  resort  to 
for  their  asserted  facts,  treating  a  defence  of  its  system,  even 
in  points  confessedly  peculiar  to  it^  as  a  sufficient  one  for  all 
the  sugar  colonies?  "  It  is  to  save  our  own  labourers  Jrom 
"  absolute  want  that  we  solicit  the  interposition  of  our  Sovereign,^ 
&c.  "  They  mil  not  be  persuaded  that  their  masters  are  itmoceni 
*'  of  their  miseries ;  and  their  rage  and  despair  may  involve  our 
"  country  in  anarchy  and  blood.'' — "  From  the  impossibly  of 
giving  the  usual  comforts  to  their  labourers,  all  are  exposed  to 

the  effects  of  convulsions/'  &c.  *'  It  is  etioughfor  us  to  allude 
"  to  them,  without  opening  up  their  horrors."  Again,  *'  The  pro- 
^'  prietor  sickens  at  the  additional  labour  of  his  people,  while  he  is 
''  unable  to  give  them  the  usual  remuneration  of  their  toil,"* 

Such  were  some  of  the  statements,  such  the  painful  con- 
fessions, of  these  legislative  bodies,  which  I  cited  and  relied  on; 
and  Dr.  Collins  was  shewn  to  have  confirmed  them  in  a  way 
the  most  impressive :  for  he  laboured  to  convince  his  unfortu- 
nate brother  planfers,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  surrender 
their  estates  to  their  creditors,  when  unable  to  feed  their  slaves 
sufficiently,  rather  than  relieve  themselves  from  their  difficul- 
ties, or  take  the  chance  of  doing  so,  at  the  cost  qf'^  the  bhod  of 
"  their  own  species."- 

I  certainly  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  thought  moreover 
that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  colonial  legislatures  to  have  left 
open  that  "  horrid"  alternative,  as  Dr.  Collins  justly  called  it, 
by  not  compelling  the  planters,  in  whatever  circumstances,  to 
give  a  sufficient  maintenance  to  their  slaves,  while  working 
hard  for  their  profit. 

But  we  were  all,  it  seems,  dreaming  of  phantoms  that  had 
no  real  existence !  for  the  colonists  now  assure  us,  by  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Barclay,  that  slaves  do  not  suffer  at  all  in 
such  circumstances,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  pos- 
'^  sibly  do  so ;"  that  the  mortgagees  are  the  real  prc^rietors, 
and  would  supply  them  if  the  mastej  in  possession  could  not ; 
but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  planters,  however  "  miserably  dis- 


*  Ibid.  p.  90,  90,  91,  and  the  original  public  document  there  referred  to, 
being  a  petition  from  the  Jamaica  Assembly  to  the  Prince  Regent  in  1 81  l,&c. 
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"  tressed  themselveSy^  never  do  curtail  the  comforts  of  their 
slaves," "^  *'  Quo  teneam  vultus,  mutantem  Protea  liodoV^ — 
To  argue  with  these  opponents  on  their  own  ever-shifting  pre- 
mises^ is  like  painting  a  camelion. 

They  are  not  content^  however,  I  repeat,  with  the  privilege 
of  self-contradiction,  even  in  its  most  glaring  forms ;  but  with 
matchless  assurance,  arraign  of  falsehood  and  defamation  any 
antagonist  who  ventures  to  quote  against  them  such  former 
statements  of  themselves,  their  co-partizans,  or  employers. 
Shamelessly  sinking  the  fact  that  such  quotations  were  made, 
or  any  other  authority  adduced  against  them,  they  ascribe  to 
his  misrepresentation  and  malice  the  very  statements  and  con- 
fessions he  cites.  The  style  in  the  passages  here  referred  to, 
as  in  many  other  instances  of  these  most  disingenuous 
evasions,  is,  "  Mr.  Stephen  says,^'  "  Mr.  Stephen  himself  acknow^ 
"  ledges/*  8cc.  and  how  can  the  tnortgages,  as  Mr.  Stephen  says, 
"  affect  the  slaves  so  seriously,"  &c.  Nay,  the  practical 
remedies  which  I  had  suggested  for  the  often-acknowledged 
mischief,  though  borrowed  from  the  Act  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  itself,  and  recommended  by  me  on  the  authority  of  that 
precedent,  are  characterised  as  "  new  and  dangerous  schemes  and 
"  innovations,  founded  on  ignorance  andfolse  assumptions,  and 
'^  on  fallacious  theories,  applied  by  enthusiasts  in  England  to  a 
'^foreign  community,  of  the  state  of  which  they  are  entirely  ig- 
^'  norantJ'  t 

If  the  indignation  and  disgust  which  colonial  slavery,  when 
truly  pourtrayed,  must  excite  in  every  Uberal  mind,  were 
capable  of  augmentation,  surely  it  would  be  found  in  these 
contemptible  shifts,  and  fraudulent  artifices,  to  which  its 
apologists  ar^  driven.  % 

♦  Baiclay*s  Practical  View,  &c.  pp.  70 — 74.  f  Ibid.  p.  72. 

I  Let  it  not  b^e  supposed  that  I  bave  selected  this  as  one  of  the  strongest 
specimens  to  be  found  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Barclay,  though  put  forth  and 
widely  circulated  by  the  colonial  party,  and  boa&ted  of  by  them  as  a  satis- 
£siCtory  reply  to  my  former  volume.  Let  any  man  select  at  random  from 
his  491  pages  any  one  in  which  my  former  volume  is  referred  to,  and  then 
collate  the  commentary  with  the  text,  and  with  its  immediate  coatext;  and 
X  will  undertake  to  shew  to  him  either  some  manifest  suppression  or  mutN 
lation  of  my  statements  or  arguments,  some  gross  perversion  of  their  meim^ 
ing,  or  at  least  some  evasion  or  palpable  sophistry  in  the  reply  affected  to 
be  given  to  me. 
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Leaving  such  replies  to  the  understanding  and  feelings  of 
my  readers,  and  resting  on  the  very  authoritative  and  decisive 


By  far  the  largest  part  of  Mr.  Barclay's  Practical  View,  like  the  kindred 
work  of  Mr.  M'Queen,  relates  to  topics  which  I  have  declined  the  discus- 
sion of  in  this  volume,  for  reasons  already  assigned ;  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  exceed  my  proposed  limits  for  the  sake  of  replying  more  generally  to 
such  antagonists,  who  have  virtually  put  themselves  out  of  the  lists,  by 
violating  every  law  of  legitimate  controversy.  But  among  the  noble  and 
honourable  planters  resident  here,  who  have  made  themselves  responsible 
for  Mr.  B.'s  work,  by  patronizing  it,  at  least,  and  promoting  its  circulation, 
there  are  some,  perhaps,  who  are  more  than  by  profession  friendly  to  the 
moral  and  religiotts  interests  of  their  slaves ;  and  who  may  think  conse- 
quently that,  when  advocating  these,  at  least,  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
unfairly  treated.  I  will  therefore  depart  from  my  general  rule,  so  far  as  to 
ask  whether  they  are  prepared  to  approve  and  abide  by  such  a  disingenuous 
and  evasive  defence  of  their  moral  characters,  in  the  relation  of  slave-owners, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extracts. 

In  noticing  a  distinction  between  the  West  India  slave  laws,  and  our  old 
English  law  of  villeinage,  the  former  regarding  the  mother's  servile  state 
as  deciding  that  of  the  children,  the  latter  the  state  only  of  the  father,  I  had 
remarked  that  if  the  law  of  villeinage  governed  the  case,  the  marriage  of 
slaves  would  have  been  anxiously  promoted,  instead  of  being  discouraged  ; 
because  without  it  no  title  to  the  issue  could,  in  right  of  the  father,  be  made^ 
and  being  illegitimate  they  would,  by  the  law  of  villeinage,  be  free ;  whereas, 
by  the  colonial  law,  the  issue  of  an  unmarried  black  woman,  though  by  a 
white  man,  are  slaves,  and  belong  to  her  master.  I  inferred,  ^^  that  instead 
"  of  sending  out  and  employing  as  managers,  overseers,  and  book-keepers, 
"  single  men  in  the  heat  of  youth,  and  giving  them  a  range  of  intercourse 
"  among  the  female  slaves,  unrestrained  by  disfavour  or  reproach,  and  encou- 
"  raged  by  general  example,  married  men,  or  men,  of  strict  morals  or  decent 
**  manners,  at  least,  would  have  been  preferred  for  such  situations.*^ — Deline- 
ation of  Slavery,  vol.  i.  p.  1 24. 

Now  what  is  Barclay's  answer  to  this  ?  Suppressing  entirely  tlie  context, 
and  leaving  unnoticed  the  occasion  of  the  stricture,  he  cites,  with  inverted 
commas,  the  iirst  clause  of  the  above  passage,  omitting  the  words  above 
printed  in  italics  ;  and  says,  "  The  planters,  complains  Mr.  Stephen,  send 
**  out  and  employ  as  managers,  overseers,  and  book-keepers,  single  men 
"  in  the  heat  of  youth,"  as  if  that  had  been  the  only  charge  against  them ; 
and  then  asks,  '^  Can  'the  planters  find  married  men  to  go  out  to  the  West 
"  Indies  with  their  families,  or  can  the  planters  be  reasonably  required,  from 
'^  apprehension  of  immoral  practices,  to  give  all  their  servants  the  means  of 
'^  marrying  and  of  supporting  families  ?  Do  the  masters  in  England,  where 
"  living  is  less  expensive,  act  thus  to  their  servants  ?"  And  there  he  leaves 
the  defence  of  his  honourable  employers. 

Had  the  quotation  been  fairly  made,  his  readers  would  have  seen  that  not 
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colonial  testimonies  here  cited  and  referred  to,  I  will  assume  as 
an  established  and  well-admitted  truth,  that  when  the  master 
is  necessitated  and  embarrassed,  i.e.  on  a  large  proportion  of 
sugar  estates,  the  slaves,  though  worked  as  hard  or  harder  than 
ever,  are  often  very  insufficiently  fed ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of 
that  eminent  planter  and  colonial  champion  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Young,  **  the  pressure  of  mortgages  and  personal  need"^ 
induce  the  planters  "  to  scant  and  overwork  their  slaves  :^  ^  or 
the  reader  may  substitute,  if  he  pleases,  the  more  explanatory 
concession  of  Mr.  Braithwaite,  late  agent  of  Barbadoes  :-— 
"  The  allowance  of  corn  to  a  negro  must  depend  on  the  cir- 
*'  cumstances  of  his  master.  If  the  planter  fails  in  his  own 
"  crop  of  corn,  he  must  purchase.  Should  the  price  demanded 
"  be  more  than  he  is  able  to  pay,  his  negroes  must  suffer.  '  To 
"  a  planter  in  debt  there  may  be  a  fatal  difference  to  his  negroes 
"whether  corn  is  at  five,  ten,  or  .fifteen  shillings  per  bushel; 
"  as  he  may  have  credit  for  one  hundred  pounds,  but  not  for 
^'  double  or  treble  that  sum."f 

Now  what  man  not  inured  to  the  practical  system  can  think 
this  a  defensible  part  of  it  ?  The  labourer  who  is  constrained 
to  work,  and  does  work  most  arduously,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
particular  master,  is  doomed  to  suffer  hunger,  and  in  a  degree 


the  sending  out  young  men,  but  the  allowing  them  to  exercise,  without  dis- 
favour  or  reproach,  their   irresistible  power   of    debauching  the  female 
slaves,  to  which  their  youth  and  single  state  must  strongly  dispose  them,  was 
the  gist  of  the  charge  thus  dexterously  evaded  ;  a  charge  made  by  almost 
every  writer  on  one  side  of  this  controversy,  and  admitted  by  every  writer 
on  the  other  wlio  has  ventured  to  touch  on  the  subject ;  being,  in  fact,  too 
notorious  for  contradiction.     But  his  readers  then  would  have  anticipated 
Ae  reply,  that  his  comparison  with  English  masters  is  preposterous  and 
insulting  ;  that  as  the  managers  are  not  domestic  servants,  no  family  incon- 
venience, but  the  sordid  economies  alone  of  a  sugar-plantation  forbids  their 
marrying ;  that  no  English  landlord  requires  his  steward  or  bailiif  to  live 
unmarried ;  and,  above  all,  that  such  agents  here,  have  no  power  of  con- 
straining, by  the  exercise  of  a  despotic  and  tremendous  power,  the  female 
peasants  on  the  estate  to  gratify  their  libidinous  desires.    There  are  never- 
theless few  masters  among  us,  I  trust,  who  would  suffer  the  seduction  of 
their  female  servants  by  a  bailiff  or  steward  to  pass  uncensured  or  un- 
punished. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 

f  Privy  Council  Report,  part  iii.  title  Barbadoes,  2  A,  No.  5, 
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that  may  be  fatal  to  his  frame,  because  that  master  is  in  debt, 
and  because  the  whole  marketable  produce  of  the  labour  is 
paid  over  to  his  creditors.  The  slave  is  starved,  to  save  the 
owner  from  a  foreclosure  or  execution  !  If  this  be  right,  or  if 
the  legislators  who  permit  it  are  guiltless,  then  the  infamous 
Mrs.  Brownrigg,  who  was  hanged  in  this  country  for  starving 
her  apprentices,  and  another  wretched  female  who  recently 
suffered  here  for  the  same  crime,  were  perhaps  condemned  very 
unjustly.  Their  excuse  was  probably  not  worse  than  that  of 
the  embarrassed  planters  who  starve  their  slaves ;  unless  neces- 
sitous circumstances  deserve  less  allowance  in  a  low  station 
than  in  a  high  one. 

This  species  of  oppression  is  doubtless  the  most  grievous, 
generally  speaking,  on  deeply  encumbered  estates  ;  but  it  is 
not  with  a  view  to  such  cases  alone,  numerous  though  they 
are,  that  I  have  adduced  these,  well-established  facts.  They 
evince  clearly,  what  many  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  may 
find  it  hard  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  express  testimony 
on  the  colonial  side  which  I  have  cited,  and  have  still  to  cite. 
They  shew  that,  under  some  circumstances  at  least,  British 
planters  are  capable  of  subjecting  their  hard-worked  labourers 
to  famine,  and  holding  fast  the  chain  of  slavery,  at  the  cost, 
to  repeat  the  strong,  but  just  language  of  Dr.  Collins,  *^  of  the 
"  blood  of  their  own  species.'*  It  will  therefore  be  the  less 
difiicult  to  believe,  that  under  ordinary  degrees  of  tempta- 
tion, the  same  gentlemen  have  reduced  the  maintenance  to  a 
degree  at  which  justice  and  humanity  revolt.  That  this  is 
the  case,  even  under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances,  I  main- 
tain, and  undertake  to  prove. 

Here  the  apologists  of  the  system  and  their  opponents  have 
been  very  widely  at  variance.  Their  general  propositions,  at 
least,  have  been  remote  as  the  north  and  south  poles  from 
each  other.  On  the  one  side,  the  maintenance  has  been 
alleged  to  be  not  only  adequate,  but  liberal ;  on  the  other,  to 
be  in  all  points,  comprising  the  vital  one  of  provisions^  op- 
probriously  scanty  and  sordid.  The  one  party,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  excepted  the  case  of  indigent  owners ;  the  other  not 
even  the  most  affluent. 

But  wide  though  the  controversy  is,  I  trust  to  decide  it  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  every  impartial  judgment,  by  the  testimony 
of  my  opponents  themselves. 

My  plan  and  means  for  doing  so,  will  be,  first,  to  overthrow 
the  false  case  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  general  and  very  laudatory  accounts  of  some  of 
their  witnesses,  with  the  less  uncandid  general  accounts  or 
admissions  of  others ;  and  next,  to  shew  and  establish  the 
true  case,  by  a  collocation  of  the  specific  statements  and  de- 
tails given  by  the  same  and  other  witnesses  and  writers  on  the 
colonial  side,  as  to  the  actual  allowances  of  food  and  other 
necessaries,  periodically  given  to  plantation  slaves  by  their 
masters. 

Sufficient  specimens  of  the  general  statements  of  my  op- 
ponents are  already  before  my  readers.*  I  need  only  ask 
them  to  remember,  that  those  laudatory  testimonies  applied 
as  strongly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  slaves,  our  present  sub- 
ject, as  to  the  degree  of  their  ordinary  labour,  in  which  I  have 
shewn  them  to  have  been  extravagantly  opposite  to  truth.  I 
will  not  encumber  my  work  with  further  citations  to  the  same 
effect,  though  multitudes  of  them  might  easily  be  given  ;  for 
what  professed  apology  for  slavery  can  we  open,  without  find- 
ing boasts  that  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  that  state  are 
amply,  and  even  superabundantly  maintained?  Many  of  those 
writers  are  not  content  to  stand  on  the  defensive  on  this  point; 
but  actually  seem  to  rely  on  the  alleged  good  feeding,  and  liberal 
maintenance  in  all  respects,  of  these  poor  beings,  as  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  their  harsh  and  perpetual  bondage. 

That,  in  respect  of  food,  these  pretences  were  in  a  great 
degree  unfounded,  and  opposite  to  truth,  has  already  been 
shewn.  They  were  false,  at  least,  in  predicating  of  the  slaves 
at  large,  that  which  could  be  true  only  of  such  whose  masters 
either  were  not  so  poor  and  embarrassed  as  to  be  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  scant  them ;  or  had  virtue  enough  to 
resist  that  temptation,  by  surrendering  their  estates  to  cre- 
ditors, that  their  slaves  might  be  sufficiently  fed.  How  far 
the  former  description  of  planters  is  from  being  large  enough 
to  characterize  the  general  case,  I  have  enabled  my  readers  to 
judge  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,   I  am  not  aware  of  any  specimen 

♦  See  supra,  p.  21  to  23. 
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of  it  that  was  ever  known  or  alleged.  But  even  if  limited  to 
the  practice  of  wealthy  or  prosperous  planters^  those  state- 
ments would  confessedly  require  many  and  wide  exceptions  ; 
for  it  is  admitted^  that  from  other  causes  than  the  master's 
poverty  and  want  of  credit,  viz,  from  his  parsimony,  or  from 
want  of  industry  in  the  slaves  themselves,  (a  pretext  which  I 
shall  hereafter  consider  and  repel,)  these  poor  labourers  are 
often  scantily  fed  ;  aye,  and  to  a  degree  destructive  of  their 
health  and  of  their  lives. 

Dr.  Adair,  an  experienced  West  India  physician,  and  a 
witness  brought  forward  before  the  Privy  Council  Committee 
by  the  agents  of  Antigua,  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
mortality  and  decline  of  population  among  plantation  slaves 
"  the  scantiness,  and  sometimes  the  bad  quality  of  their  food ;" 
and  added,  for  though  "  industrious  slaves  have  generally  so 
"  many  other  resources  as  (independent  of  their  weekly 
^  allowance)  to  procure  them  not  only  the  necessaries,  but 
"  (to  them)  the  luxuries  of  life,  yet  it  too  frequently  happens, 
**  that  in  the  distribution  of  provisions  a  proper  distinction  is 
**  not  made  between  them  and  the  indolent  and  thriftless,  so 
''  that  the  latter  by  their  improvidence  are  rendered  worthless, 
"  and  even  noxious,  by  habits  of  depredation,^' 

The  Doctor  added,  "  But  in  barren  soils,  and  during  long 
"  droughts,  when  the  grounds  allotted  to  each  slave  are  not 
"  productive,  even  the  industrious  slave  may  suffer;  when  a 
*'  proper  compensation  is  not  made  by  an  increase  of  the 
"  weekly  allowance,  and  by  giving  them  food  nutritive  and 
"  invigorating,  in  proportion  to  their  labour.  Though  this 
'^  distress  may  undoubtedly  sometimes  be  owing  to  inattention, 
"  or  ill-judged  parsimony,  yet  it  more  frequently  proceeds  from 
*'  real  inability  to  apply  an  adequate  remedy,  from  the  scarcity, 
"  or  bad  quality  of  imported  provision  "^ 

Here  we  have  a  clear,  well-attested  fact,  with  a  veiy  ques- 
tionable, as  well  as  imperfect  excuse.  The  most  industrious 
slave,  i.  e.  he  who  adds  to  the  enormous  tale  of  daily  work  for 
the  master,  every  possible  further  exertion  for  his  own  support, 
may,  and  often  does    sufff'r  from  hunger  and  inanition,  and 
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consequent  diseases ;  and  this  confessedly  sometimes  through 
the  cruel  parsimony  of  the  master. 

That  want  is  often  the  lot  of  ^'  indolent  or  bad  negroes,  idlers, 
or  vagrants,"  &c.  (terms  which  always,  in  the  plantation 
vocabulary,  comprise  those  who  are  not  hardy  enough  to 
endure  all  the  severities  of  their  state,)  was  virtually  admitted 
by  almost  every  witness^  and  by  some  of  them  in  express 
terms.  •'  The  good  negroes,"  said  Mr.  Douglas^  'Uive  in 
**  plenty ;  the  vagrants  are  often  in  want,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
*' prevent  it ."* 

It  is  not,  however,  by  these  exceptions  alone,  important  and 
comprehensive  though  they  are,  that  the  statements  I  refer  to 
have  been  impeached.  They  have  been  already  shewn  to 
have  been  since  totally  abandoned  and  retracted  by  the 
colonists  themselves ;  for  they  related  to  a  time  long  antece- 
dent to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  subsequent  to  which, 
as  we  are  now  told,  liberality,  kindness,  and  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  slaves,  had  their  commencement. 

Whether  the  now  alleged  improvements  are  less  fictitious  in 
respect  of  maintenance,  than  I  have  shewn  them  to  be  in  the 
article  of  labour,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  neither  point  would 
there  have  been  any  need  of,  or  any  room  for  improve- 
ments, if  the  account  with  which  Parliament  was  deluded  in 
1790  had  been  true.  But  it  is  with  the  actual  former  case, 
not  the  fabulous  one,  that  we  must  compare  the  present,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  any  improvements  have  been  really 
made ;  and  it  is  important,  in  other  views  also,  to  shew  in 
every  branch  of  my  subject,  to  what  an  extent  the  mother 
country  was  deceived  by  the  colonists,  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
a  system  which  she  is  alleged  to  have  concurred  in,  and  to  be 
bound,  at  the  expence  of  her  purse  and  her  conscience,  to  uphold. 

I  will  not  therefore  be  content  with  falsifying  the  general 
proposition,  that  the  slaves  were  liberally  and  abundantly  fed  : 
I  will  shew  in  detail  the  shameful  reverse ;  but  will  first  op- 
pose to  it  colonial  testimony  of  a  general  kind,  in  reference  to 
the  time  of  that  assertion,  as  well  as  to  a  later  period. 

No  evidence  to  that  purpose  can  be  more  impressive  than 
the  statements  and  remarks  of  Dr.  Collins,  written  sevei*al 

*  Commons*  Report  of  1790,  p.  289. 
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years  after  the  latest  date  of  the  parliamentary  evidence. 
There  is  hardly  a  paragraph  in  his  whole  chapter  on  diet  which 
I  might  not  here  use  with  advantage ;  and  I  regret  that  the 
whole  is  much  too  long  for  insertion :  but  I  desire  the  reader's 
particular  attention  to  the  following  extracts. 

In  reasoning  anxiously  to  persuade  his  brother  planters  of 
the  West  Indies  at  large,  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  allow- 
ances of  foody  he  urges  their  own  self-interest^  in  ^^  the  greater 
**  labour  which  a  well-fed  negro  is  capable  of  executing,  in 
^'  proportion  to  one  who  is  half-starved,  and  in  his  exemption 
''  from  disease,  and  its  possible  consequence,  death ;  for  I 
**  avow  it  boldly/'  he  adds,  '*  mdancholy  experience  having 
**  given  nie  occasion  to  make  the  remark,  that  a  great  number  of 
*'  negroes  have  perished  annually  by  diseases  produced  by  inani- 
'*  tion.    To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  let  us  trace  the  effect 
^^  of  that  system  which  assigned  for  a  negro's  weekly  allow- 
**  ance  six  or  seven  pints  of  flour  or  grain,  with  as  many  salt 
*^  herrings,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  conceal,  what  we  all  know  to  be 
**  true,  that  in  many  of  the  islands  they  did  not  give  more. 

'^  With  so  scanty  a  pittance,  it  is  indeed  possible  for  the  soul 
"  and  body  to  be  held  together  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
**  time,  provided  a  man's  only  business  be  to  live,  and  his 
^'  spirits  be  husbanded  with  a  frugal  hand ;  but  if  motion 
*'  short  of  labour,  much  more  labour  itself,  and  that  too  in- 
*^  tense,  be  exacted  from  him,  how  is  the  body  to  support 
**  itself?  What  is  there  to  thicken  and  enrich  the  fluids — 
'^  what  to  strengthen  the  solids,  to  give  energy  to  the^eart, 
'^  and  to  invigorate  its  pulsations  ?  Your  negroes  may  crawl 
^  about  with  feeble,  emaciated  frames ;  but  they  will  never 
*'  possess,  under  such  a  regimen,  that  vigour  of  mind  and  tone 
^'  of  muscles  which  the  service  of  the  plantation  demands. 
*'  Their  attempts  to  wield  the  hoe  prove  abortive ;  they  shrink 
"  from  their  toil ;  and,  being  urged  to  perseverance  by  stripes, 
"  you  are  soon  obliged  to  receive  them  into  the  hospital; 
'*  whence,  unless  your  plan  be  speedily  corrected,  they  depart 
"  but  to  the  grave.* 

Is  it  an  anti-slavery  writer,  an  enemy  to  the  colonies,  (as  my 
oppcments  call  every  advocate  for  the  poor  slaves,)  that  writes 
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thus?  or  is  it  a  man  ignorant  of  the  system,  and  prejudiced 
against  it  ?  No ;  it  is  a  very  eminent  long-experienced  West 
India  planter  and  physician,  who  had  resided  mote  than 
twenty  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who,  even  in  this  work, 
was  an  apologist  not  only  of  slavery  but  the  slave  trade.  He 
it  is,  who  avows  the  horrible  truth  that  great  numbers,  every 
year,  of  these  wretched  fellow-creatures,  while  working  in- 
tensely for  the  profit  of  their  masters,  are,  by  their  sordid  and 
cruel  parsimony,  killed  through  inanition  ;  i.  e.  slowly  starved 
to  death. 

*'  It  may  possibly  be  urged  in  palliation  of  this  practice, 
''  (adds  Dr.  Collins)  that  in  cases  of  such  short  allowance 
'^  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  negroes  do  not  depend  upon 
'^  that  solely  for  their  subsistence  ;  but  that  they  derive  con- 
''  siderable  aid  from  little  vacant  spots  on  the  estate,  which 
"  they  are  allowed  to  cultivate  on  their  own  account.  Though 
"  frequently  otherwise,  this  may  sometimes  be  the  case  ;  yet 
"  even  there,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  such  spots  in  the  low- 
'^  land  plantations  are  capable  of  producing  only  fbr  a  part  of 
"  the  year;  either  through  the  drought  of  the  season  or  the 
''  sterility  of  the  soil ;  and  when  that  happens,  the  negro  id 
"  again  at  his  short  allowance  ;  and,  having  no  honest  means 
''  of  ekeing  it  out  to  make  it  square  with  the  demands  of 
''  nature,  he  is  compelled  to  pilfer.  His  first  depredations  are 
'^  directed  to  canes,  which  are  nearest  at  hand,  and  abound 
^^  with  a  sweet  and  nutritious  juice.  For  the  purpose  of  con- 
'^  cealgent  he  penetrates  into  the  cane  piece,  &c.  He  next  ex- 
^*  tends  his  ravages  to  substances  more  solid,  and  robs  ydur 
"  poultry  yard,  8tc.  Is  there  any  thing  extraordinary  in  all 
"  this  ?  Fat  frdm  it ;  such  conduct  is  perfectly  natural,  I  wds 
"  going  tQ  say  justifiable :  yet  t^rhen  the  delitiqtifent  is  de- 
**  tected  and  apprehended,  he  is  severely  whipped,  and  chaili- 
"  ed,  and  confined.  But  neither  chains,  nor  stripes,  nor  cbn- 
*'  finement  can  extinguish  hunger.  The  first  moment  of  his 
'^  release  he  returns  to  the  same  piTictices,  and,  dreading  a 
'*  similat  punishihent,  on  the  apprehension  6f  discovery,  he 
''  absconds  into  the  cadi^s,  the  ^oods,  or  among  the  negroes 
'^  of  some  distant  plantation,  where  he  remains  concealed, 
''  until  being  at  length  fferrettfed  out  by  rewards  and  re-talkeb, 
"  he  tndergbes  a  repetition  of  the  satrie  discipline,  t^hicK  cd- 
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"  operating  with  scanty  nourishment^  and  with  colds  con- 
''  tracted  by  exposure  to  the  weather  during  his  desertion,  it 
"  is  ten  to  one  but  he  falls  into  a  distempered  habit^  which 
*'  soon  hurries  him  out  of  the  world. 

*'  Now  this  was  set  down  as  a  vicious  incorrigible  subject, 
^'  and  his  death  is  deemed  a  beneficial  release  to  the  estate : 
"  but  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall  see 
'^  reason  to  suspect  that  the  offences  of  this  unfortunate  slave 
'^  did  not  arise  so  much  from  his  natural  bad  disposition,  as 
*'  from  the  misery  of  his  situation,  and  the  misconduct  of  his 
'^  master,  who  has  in  fact  been  his  murderer,  by  withholding 
"  from  him  a  subsistence  equal  to  the  demands  of  nature,"  &c. 
'-  The  truth  is,  being  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of 
"  staining  or  stealing,  he  embraces  the  latter,  only  as  the  least 
'*  evil  of  the  two ;  and  thus  provides  for  his  stomach  at  the 
**  expence  of  his  posteriors.  Some  negroes,  however,  either 
**  of  more  timorous  complexions,  who  out  of  respect  to  their 
'*  skins  hold  a  cart-whip  in  abhorrence,  or  who,  having  a 
**  greater  faculty  of  fasting,  resist  better  the  impulses  of  ap- 
''  petite,  struggle  on  with  their  short  fare,  until  impoverished 
*^  nature,  manifesting  itself  in  the  shape  of  some  visible  dis- 
**  order,  gives  them  a  title  to  the  sick-house,  where  they  are 
*'  indulged  with  ail  the  facilities  in  the  world  to  die." 
(p.  90,  91.) 

After  such  extracts,  it  may  be  thought  that  my  undertaking 
to  shew  from  authenticated  details,  what  the  ordinary  main- 
tenanee  specifically  was  and  is,  so  far  as  respects  provisions, 
might  have  been  spared ;  but  as  the  subject  is  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  as  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  practice  will  throw  much  light  on  the  sordid 
character  of  plantation  economy  in  general,  and  expose  the 
gross  impostures  that  have  been  used  in  its  defence,  I  must 
adhere  to  that  part  of  my  plan* 


Section  IIL — Different  modes  of  feeding  the  slaves  in 

different  colonies* 

Here  I  must  remind  my  readers  of  a  distinction  formerly 
mad^  between  two  different  classes  of  sugar  colonies,  vtrhich 
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v^ry  materially  from  each  other  in  their  ordinary  modes  of- 
slave  subsistence. 

Upon  most  estates  in  Jamaica^  and  many  in  those  wind- 
ward islands  which  are  sometimes  called  the  new  or  ceded 
colonies^  the  slaves^  for  the  most  part^  depend  for  their  ibod 
on  the  produce  of  provision-grounds^  allotted  to  them  indivi- 
dually^  and  cultivated  by  each  slave  on  his  or  her  own  ac- 
count^ on  the  Sunday,  and  at  such  other  portions  of  daily  or 
weekly  time  as  may  be  left  at  their  own  disposal  after  the 
master's  enormous  demands  for  their  labour  in  the  cane 
pieces,  and  at  the  sugar  works,  are  satisfied.  But  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  comprising  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Montser- 
rat,  Nevis,  and  Tortola,*  the  slaves  are,  generally  speaking, 
and  on  many  estates  exclusively,  fed  by  provisions  imported  or 
bought  by  the  master,  and  served  out  to  them  in  weekly 
rations ;  the  cultivaiable  lands  there  being  so  fully  occupied  in 
cane  planting,  and  so  subject  besides  to  long  droughts,  (which 
are  destructive  to  native  provisions,  much  more  than  to  the 
hardy  and  succulent  sugar  cane)  that  there  are  either  no  suffi- 
cient allotments  of  land  to  spare  for  the  slaves,  or  none  that 
can  be  depended  on  for  their  support.  The  former,  for  brevity 
sake,  I  will  call  the  home-fed,  and  the  latter  the  foreign-fed 
colonies. 

Barbadoes  is  of  a  middle  character;  the  slaves  being  fed  by 
rations  from  the  master's  stores,  but  chiefly  on  provisions 
grown  on  his  account,  and  cultivated  by  the  compulsory 
labour  of  the  gang  at  large  ;  and  I  understand  the  same  to  be 
the  general  practice  in  Demerara  and  Berbice. 

It  is  further,  however,  necessary  to  premise,  for  the  clearer 
apprehension  of  some  of  the  evidence  I  have  to  adduce,  that 
even  in  the  foreign-fed  colonies,  we  hear  of  the  negroes'  pro- 
vision grounds,  often  dignified  by  the  name  of  gardens ;  be- 
cause on  many  upland  plantations,  there  are  ridges  of  land 
between  the  cane  pieces  and  the  wooded  mountain-tops,  too 
sterile  and  steep  for  sugar  culture,  or  for  any  other  purpose 


*  Many  estates,  however,  in   Tortola^  have  provision-grounds  that  are 
allotted  to  the  slaves  for  their  support. 
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than  allotments  to  the  staves  for  what  are  called  mountain 
provision-grounds ;  and  which,  from  their  great  altitude  and 
the  adjacency  of  the  woods,  are  less  subject  to  drought  than 
the  lands  below.  On  the  lowland  estates  also,  there  are  com- 
monly ^'gu^  sides, '^  i.e.  the  steep  borders  of  wash  courses, 
and  other  broken  bits  of  land  unfit  for  cane-planting,  which 
the  slaves  of  course  are  allowed  to  make  such  use  of  as  a  few 
of  them  are  able  to  do.  There  are  also  commonly  a  few 
square  yards  of  vacant  ground  dividing  the  negro  huts, 
which  the  occupiers  may  plant  if  they  please ;  but  which 
generally  serve  only  (or  yards  and  passages  between  the  huts. 
A  calabash  tree,  from  which  the  culinary  and  other  vessels  of 
the  slaves  are  supplied,  or  some  other  tree,  is  sometimes  seen 
there,  and  sometimes  a  few  wild  plantains  or  bananas> 
which,  when  intermixed  with  the  huts,  give  the  group  a 
pretty  appearance  at  a  distance;  but  those  arid  little  spots 
furnish  in  no  degree,  or  a  most  minute  one  at  best,  any  arti- 
cles of  food. 

All  these  petty  portions  of  soil  collectively,  where  there 
are.  no  mountain  provision-grounds,  are  capable  of  con- 
tributing in  so  very  trivial  a  degree  to  the  support  of  the 
gang  at  large,  and  the  attempts  of  the  few  individuals 
who  endeavour  to  raise  articles  of  food  from  them,  are  so 
often  wholly  frustrated  by  droughts,  that  in  an  estimate  of 
the  general  means  of  subsistence,  they  may  fairly  be  thrown 
out  of  the  account.  They  have  been  so  indeed  by  such  laws  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  as  regulate  the  allowances  of  food  by  the 
masters ;  and  even  by  the  more  candid  of  the  colonial  wit- 
nesses and  writers.  Nor  are  the  mountain  provision-grounds 
in  those  colonies  a  resource  of  much  importance;  except  on  a 
very  few  estates,  where  from  local  circumstances  they  are 
more  accessible,  and  more  produ^stive  than  common.  In  ge- 
neral, they  make  such  small  returns  of  the  inferior  articks 
of  food  they  yield,  and  cost  such  of  the  slaves  as  are  able 
to  cultivate  them  so  much  fatigue  and  detriment  to  their 
health,  from  exposure  to  the  chill  air  and  drizzling  rains  of 
the  mountains,  and  from  the  temptation  to  eat  their  produce 
before  it  is  ripe,  that  I  have  heard  it  disputed  as  a  doubtful 
question  between  experienced   planters    in   St.  Christopher, 
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whether  the  possession  of  them  is,  on  the  whole,  any  advan- 
tage whatever  to  an  estate. 

For  these  general  distinctions,  like  the  rest,  I  subjoin  some 
authorities ;  in  pursuance  of  my  ordinary  plan  to  leave  no- 
thing that  I  state  notorious,  though  its  truth  may  be  un- 
proved.* 


*  "  Jamaica  and  some  of  the  ceded  islands  feed  their  negroes  at  less 
**  expence  than  the  Leeward  Islands,  because  they  have  great  tracts  of  land 
**  which  are  wholly  devoted  to  raising  provisions  for  their  negroes,  which  is 
**  not  the  case  in  the  latter,  where,  in  generaly  the  subsittence  of  the  negroet 
**  depends  on  articles  of  food  imported.^* ,  (Evidence  of  Mr.  Spooner,  agent 
for  Grenada  and  St  Christopher.    Privy  Council  Report,  A.  No.  7.) 

'^  The  estates  in  the  old  windward  islands,  are  not,  in  general,  of  above 
*'  one  half  the  extent  tliey  are  in  the  ceded  islands.  They  are  of  course 
**  worse  appointed  in  provision-grounds;  and  as  the  climate  of  these  islands 
"  is  much  more  uncertain,  very  little  dependance  can  be  placed  on  their  tea- 
"  sons  ;  therefore  it  is  not  above  one  year  in  three  that  their  provisions  an^ 
^^  swer."  (Evidence  of  James  Baillie,  Esq.  Commons'  Report  of  1790, 
p.  203.) 

Privy  Council  Query,  A.  No.  5.  "Are  negro  slaves  fed  at  their master*s 
"  expence,  or  by  their  own  labour  ?  and  when  fed  by  their  masters,  with 
"  what  are  they  fed,  and  in  what  quantities  ?" 

Extract  of  the  Answer  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Nevis,  **  Negroes 
''  are  fed  at  the  expence  of  the  master.  The  articles  of  their  food  are  flour, 
"  pease,  beans,  oatmeal,  Indian  com  or  Guinea  com,  together  with  salt 
^  provbions.''     N.B.  None  of  these  articles  are  raised  in  the  island. 

Extract  of  the  Answer  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Antigua,  "  Negro 
"  slaves  are  universally  fed  in  this  island,  at  their  master's  expence,  with 
"  Indian  com,  beans,  rice,  flour,  yams  and  potatoes,  they  have  likewise  a 
''  number  of  salted  herrings  or  salted  fish,  with  a  quantity  of  dried  salt  al- 
**  lowed  them." 

The  answers  from  Montserrat  were  nearly  to  the  same  effect.  All  these 
answers  add,  as  will  be  presently  shewn,  the  quantities  of  ordinary  allow- 
ance by  the  master,  and  also  mention  the  small  pieces  of  ground  or  gar- 
dens allotted  to  the  slaves,  and  their  asserted  power  of  adding  to  their 
subsistence  by  means  of  them,  and  by  other  voluntary  labours ;  but  it  would 
be  premature  to  cite  in  this  place  more  than  is  necessary  to  shew  the  gene^ 
ral  dependance,  in  those  islands,  on  imported  food.    - 

"  In  Grenada  we  gave  no  provisions  to  a  healthy  slave,  (except  herrings 
**  or  salt  fish)  without  their  own  provision-grounds  should  fail  them.  Ne- 
*'  groes  are  fed  differently  on  different  islands.  In  Grenada,  where  the 
"  estates  are  large  and  have  a  great  deal  of  new  ground,  it  has  universally 
"  been  the  custom  to  allot  so  much  land  to  each  negro,  for  himself,  his 
'*  wife,  and  children,  as  was  thought  sufficient  to  maintain  them.*'  &c. 
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Section  IV. — Of  the  mode  and  measure  of  subsistence  in   the 

home-fed  colonies. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  the  subsistence  of  the  slaves  is 
wholly  or  chiefly  derived  from  the  produce  of  provision 
grounds  allotted  to  them  individually,  and  cultivated  by  what 
may  be  called,  though  improperly,  their  voluntary  labour, 
the  actual  ordinary  quantity  of  their  daily  or  weekly  food 
cannot  be  clearly  ascertained.  It  must  depend  on  a  variety 
of  different  circumstances ;  such  as  the  extent  and  quality  of 
the  land  allotted  to  them,  its  position  in  respect  of  proximity 
to,  or  remoteness  from  their  huts,  or  the  cane-pieces  on  which 
they  work,  the  period  of  the  year,  and  the  kind  of  weather 


(Evidence  of  Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  Commons'  Report  of  1790, 
p.  141.) 

But  even  in  some  of  the  home-fed  colonies,  the  planters,  either  from  a 
topical  scarcity  of  provision  grounds,  or  dislike  to  spare  time  enough  for 
their  culture,  often  take  the  feeding  of  their  slaves  on  themselves  ;  supplying 
them  either  with  imported  grain  and  flour,  or  with  native  provisions  raised 
by  other  planters,  or  on  their  own  estates  upon  the  master's  account, 

'^  In  Barbadoes  (said  Mr.  Braithwaite,  agent  for  that  island,)  they  have 
"  a  constant  allowance  of  food  from  their  masters.  Their  food  is  Guinea 
"  or  Indian  corn  raised  in  the  country,  and  ground,  at  their  master's  expence ; 
"  and  ground  provisions  such  as  plantains,  yams,  potatoes.  Besides  this 
"  they  have  maize,  rice  and  salted  provisions  imported/'  (For  the  rest  of 
his  answer,  see  supra,  p,  244.) 

"  The  custom  with  respect  to  the  feeding  of  slaves  (said  the  Governor  of 
"  St.  Vincent,)  diflfers  upon  different  estates.  In  general  they  are  fed 
"  partly  by  their  own  labour,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  their  mas- 
"  ters,"  &c.  (Evidence  of  Governor  Seton  of  St.  Vincent,  Privy  Council 
Report,  St.  Vincent  Q.  A.  No.  5.)  "  Upon  some  plantations  they  are  fed 
"  almost  entirely  with  ground  provisions  the  produce  of  their  own  labour." 
(Ibid.  A.  No.  7.) 

*^  The  slaves  are  fed  at  the  expence  of  tlie  owners  in  general,  except  in 
"  some  cases  where  time  is  given  to  them  in  lieu  offood^  to  work  for  them- 
^*  selves  in  cultivating  the  grounds  furnished  to  them  by  their  owners ; 
"  which  Creoles  and  other  slaves,  having  been  long  in  the  country,  usually 
"  prefer.  (Same  Report,  Dominica,  Q.  A.  No.  5.  Evidence  of  Messrs. 
Bruce,  Gillon,  and  Eraser.) 
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that  has  preceded  ^  as  being  favourable  to  vegetation  or  the 
reverse  ;  and  above  all  on  the  quantum  of  time  allowed  by 
the  master,  and  what  is  called  the  industry  of  the  slave,  or 
more  truly  speaking,  his  capacity  in  point  of  bodily  strength 
to  work  more  or  less  on  his  provision  ground,  in  addition  to 
his  forced  labour  under  the  drivers. 

To  find  a  medium  quantity  among  all  these  diversities,  of 
the  food  actually  obtained  in  the  home-fed  colonies,  is  mani- 
festly impossible.     It  would  be  so,  even  if  the  evidence  I 
have  restricted  myself  to  had  been  candid  and  impartial ; 
for  a  planter  himself  could  hardly  furnish  the  necessary  data, 
even  from  his  own  particular  estate.     It  is,  therefore,  chieiSy 
in  respect  of  the  foreign-fed  colonies,  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
establish,  by  clear  and  direct  testimony,  the  ordinary  scale 
of  subsistence ;  and  to  shew  from  them  its  great  inadequacy 
when  the  slave  depends  wholly  or  chiefly  on  rations  served 
out  to  him  by  the  master.    There,  also,  the  food  is  often 
of  a  kind   the  nutritive   value  of  which  we  can  in   great 
measure  estimate  upon  data  familiar  to  my  readers ;  whereas 
some  species  of  the  indigenous  provisions  which  constitute 
the  food  of  the  slaves  when  raised  by  themselves,  are  known 
to  us  only  by  name. 

I  must  be  content,  then,  to  prove,  in  respect  of  the  home-fed 
colonies,  from  circumstantial  evidence,  and  by  inferences  from 
acknowledged  facts,  that  the  subsistence  is,  at  least  very  often, 
and  in  some  comprehensive  cases,  greatly  deficient ;  and  to 
shew  a  high  probability  that  its  ordinary  amount  is  much 
less  than  justice  and  humanity  require. 

This  has  already  in  some  measure  appeared  from  quotations 
I  have  given,  especially  from  the  authority  of  Dr.  Collins  in 
his  truly  valuable  work  ;*  for  his  strictures  were  not  confined 
to  the  practices  of  the  foreign-fed  colonies  ;  and  St,  Vincent, 
which  was  probably  prominently  in  his  view,  because  his 
property  and  long  residence  had  been  there,  was  one  where 
home-feeding  chiefly  prevailed.  The  master's  allowances  or 
rations,  which  he  describes  as  so  scanty,  were  partially  and 
occasionally  in  use  in  that  island,  as  they  were  also  in  other 


*  Supra,  p.  258,  9,  &c. 
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home-fed  colonies  ;  for  many  plantations  in  thern^  as  we  have 
seen,  have  no  provision-grounds;  and  even  in  the  most  sea- 
sonable places,  those  grounds  sometimes  fail  from  droughts, 
hurricanes,  and  other  causes.^  If^  therefore,  I  shall  be  able 
to  shew  that  when  the  planter  in  such  cases  feeds  his  slaves 
wholly  from  allowances,  his  standard  of  sufficiency  is  not  less 
scanty  and  sordid  than  that  of  the  foreign-fed  colonies,  it 
will  afford  a  fair  inference  that  his  allotments  of  provision- 
grounds,  and  of  time  for  their  culture  are  not  regulated  by 
more  liberal  feelings.  It  appears  clearly,  from  Dr.  C.'s  advice 
and  strictures  as  to  feeding  in  general,  that  he  included  in 
his  views  colonies  in  which  the  home-feeding  system  was  at 
least  partially  in  use ;  and  that  in  them  the  method  of  feeding 
by  weekly  rations  was  often  preferred  by  the  choice  of  the 
masters ;  for  he  takes  pains  to  persuade  them  that  the  former 
is  more  beneficial  to  themselves  ;  "  When  the  estate  from  its 
''  extent,  or  the  quality  of  its  soil  or  situation,  will  admit  of 
**  it,  certain   portions  of  ground  should  be  allotted  to  the 

negroes  to  plant  with  provisions,  instead  of  giving  them  a 

weekly  allowance ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way 
^*  of  providing  for  their  wants  if  they  are  duly  superintend^ 
"  in  the  culture  of  their  grounds,''  &c.  (p.  100.) 

He  explains  how  intimate  and  particular  that  superintend- 
ance  ought  to  be ;  and  adds,  that  without  it  ^^  the  provision 
"  grounds  will  be  found  very  much  neglected,  and  the  negroes 
'^  as  much  at  a  loss  for  provisions  as  if  they  had  no  ground 
"  at  all." 

He  holds  it  indispensably  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
this,  that  one  afternoon  in  each  week,  besides  the  Sunday, 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  culture  of  the  provision-grounds ; 
and  that  the  employment  of  it  should  not  be  trusted  to  the 
slaves  themselves ;  but  that  immediately  after  the  dinner  hour 


a 
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*  See  the  authorities  quoted  above,  p.  263.  ''  Hurricanes  occasion  such 
"  a  temporary  scarcity  of  provisions  as  approaches  nearly  to  a  famine.  In 
"  the  islands  which  have  been  visited  with  this  scourge,  every  production 
''  is  swept  from  the  face  of  vegetable  nature,  and  that  which  the  earth  in 
''  part  conceals  from  its  researches,  is  yet  so  much  injured  as  to  be  capa- 
"  ble  of  being  preserved  only  for  a  very  short  time.''  (Collins,  114.) 
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and     grass-throwing,  the  list  being  called^  they  should  be 
accompanied  to  the  grounds  not  only  by  the  drivers,  but  the 
overseer^  who  should  walk  round  all  the  allotments,  directing 
his  attention  to  each,  and  seeing  every  slave  properly  em- 
ployed on  his  or  her  proper  ground ;  and  afterwards,  by  a  se- 
cond visit  to  each  allotment,  ascertain  that  proper  use  has 
been   made  of  the   time  by  each  individual,  and  bestow 
praise  or  rebuke  accordingly.     After  all,  he  admonishes  the 
proprietor  or  chief  manager,  that  he  must  not  trust  implicitly 
to  the  information  or  reports  of  the  overseer ;  but  must  him- 
self acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  several  allotments,  and  their 
respective  owners,  and  visit  them  from  time  to  time  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  reports  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses ; 
for  he  adds,  '^  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  overseer's  duty 
''  that  he  is  more  apt  to  neglect  than  this  ;  though  nothing 
^^  can   be  more  essential  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
^'  gang,  who  can  no  otherwise  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of 
*'  provisions  than  by  a  diligent  culture  of  their  grounds." 
(p.  102,  3.) 

Now,  if  we  consider  how  very  onerous  these  duties  must 
be  on  the  overseers  and  managers,  we  might  have  well  in- 
ferred, without  the  express  testimony  of  this  experienced 
planter,  that  they  are  in  general  left  unperformed  ;  and  the 
self-fed  slaves  consequently  often  exposed  to  a  distressing 
scarcity  of  provisions. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  this  laborious 
superintendance,  and  a  right  application,  in  consequence,  of 
the  weekly  afternoon,  would,  in  Dr.  CoUins's  judgment,  suf- 
fice. He  plainly  enough  admits  that  Sabbath  work  must 
be  superadded,  though  he  felt  it  not  right  to  recommend  for 
that  day  the  like  means  of  coercion ;  for  he  adds,  *'  1  say 
"  nothing  of  Sunday :  that  being  a  day  of  rest  or  recreation, 
*^  they  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  think  proper ;  but  as 
**  they  ca?mot  be  more  innocently  or  beneficially  employed  than 
"  on  their  provision^grounds,  every  encouragement  should  be 
'*  held  out  to  them  to  apply  their  time  in  that  way,  by  slight 
*'  rewards  or  honorary  distinctions,  which,  if  corf  erred  upon  such 
'*  as  comply  with  your  wishes,  may  induce  others  to  follow  their 
"  example.'*  (p.  104,  6.) 
Such  precepts  from  an  apologist  of  slavery,  may  surprise 
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those  who  have  listened  to  the  recent  tales  of  the  planters  ; 
but  the  day  of  religious  hypocrisy  was  not  then  arrived  ;  the 
policy  of  seducing  from  the  cause  of  the  poor  negroes  their  na- 
tural allies,  by  persuading  the  pious  part  of  the  public  that  the 
interests  of  Christianity  might  be  reconciled  with  avaricious 
despotism  and  a  brutalizing  bondage,  had  not  yet  been  adopt- 
ed ;  and  the  systematic  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  even  by 
compulsory  means,  was  therefore  freely  avojved.* 

Doctor  Collins  was  so  far  from  representing  that  an  af- 
ternoon weekly,  however  well  employed,  would  suffice  with- 
out Sabbath  work  in  addition,  to  keep  the  slaves  from  want, 
that  he  recommended  the  giving  the  half  day  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  instead  of  the  Saturday  (on  which  day  it  is  al- 
ways given  when  at  all)  for  the  provision-grounds ;  in  order 
that  the  slaves  might  have  two  weekly  periods  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  each  other  for  bringing  home  the  produce  on  their 
return,')- 

Religion  is  one  of  the  topics  that  I  have  left  to  other  pens  ; 
but  Sabbath-breaking  has  an  inseparable  connection  with  this 
subject  of  subsistence  from  the  provision-grounds  ;  for  if  Sun- 
day now,  as  my  opponents  have  the  face  to  assert,  is  ** strictly  a 
day  of  rest, ^^X  how  can  those  grounds  be  cultivated,  and  their 
produce  brought  home,  so  as  to  yield  an  adequate  support? 


*  "  Besides  this,  (i.  e.  besides  compelling  the  slaves  to  work  on  their 
"  grounds  on  the  Saturday  afternoon)  it  was  the  universal  custom  on  a  Sun- 
"  day  morning  at  about  nine  o'clock,  for  the  manager  or  overseer  to  go 
"  over  the  grounds,  call  out  the  lists,  and  see  who  were  in  their  grounds; 
''  as  it  was  generally  the  orders  of  the  owner  or  manager  for  the  negroes 
"  to  go  to  their  grounds."  (Evidence  of  that  very  eminent  planter  and 
zealous  defender  of  the  system,  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  of  Grenada,  Com- 
mons' Report  of  1790,  p.  142.)  The  same  witness  being  asked,  (p.  179,) 
'^  Are  they  compelled  to  labour  at  their  own  grounds ?"  answered,  "  Yes** 

f  "One  afternoon  of  every  week,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  must  be  allowed 
"  for  the  cultivation  of  their  grounds.  I  should  prefer  Wednesday  or 
^^  Thursday  to  any  other  for  that  purpose ;  because,  being  in  the  middle  of 
"  the  week,  it  enables  your  negroes  when  returning  from  their  labour  to 
"  bring  home  as  many  provisions  as  will  serve  them  until  Sunday,  and  on 
"  Sunday  they  may  stock  themselves  until  the  middle  of  the  week,  which, 
"  where  the  grounds  are  remote  from  the  negro  houses,  is  no  small  advan- 
''  tage."  (Collins,  p.  104.) 

X  Barclay's  Introduction,  p.  23. 
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If,  when  Dr.  Collins  wrote,  and  Mr«  Campbell  and  others 
testified^  a  day  and  a  half  weekly  were  necessary  for  their  cul- 
tivation, how  has  half  a  day  weekly,  or  one  day  in  every 
fortnight,  which  the  last  and  now  subsisting  Jamaica  act 
prescribes,*  become  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ?  Unless  the 
grounds,  like  the  clouds  when  dropping  manna  on  the  Is- 
raelites, yield  more  plentifully  in  favor  of  the  Sabbath,  its 
newly  acquired  rest,  must,  if  real,  have  reduced  sufficiency 
to  one  third  of  enough. 

That  there  has  been  such  a  reduction,  I  am  indeed  far 
from  believing ;  but  it  is  only  because  I  believe,  or  rather 
certainly  know,  that  these  new  pretences  are  wholly  false. 
The  poor  field-negroes  work  as  hard  on  that  day  as  ever; 
because,  as  some  of  their  religious  instructors  have  truly 
stated  the  case,  "they  must  either  profane  the  Sabbath  or 
starve.'* 

It  is  clear,  at  least  upon  the  authorities  here  cited,  that 
the  Sabbath  rest  must  be  surrendered,  and  incessant  labour 
consequently  submitted    to,  or  the   subsistence,  where  the 
slaves   are  self-fed,  must  fall  short.     Now  that  the  latter 
alternative  will  be  often  hazarded,  and  actually  incurred,  by 
the  weaker  slaves  at  least,  of  both  sexes,  after  such  severe 
continuous  labour  for  six  days  as  I  have  shewn  to  be  exacted 
from  them,  will  hardly  be  doubted.     Even  the  laborious  walk 
to  and  from  the  provision-grounds  must,  in  many  cases,  suf- 
fice to  deter  the  poor  slave  from  going  to  them,  and  make 
him  or  her  truant  to  the  Sunday  task.     In  Jamaica  they  are 
very  commonly  distant  several  miles  from  the  homestall,  and 
on  hills  of  steep  ascent.     Mr.  de  la  Beche  notices  that  his 
own  were  on  a  mountain  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.f 

Prudent  therefore,  (however  harsh  and  profane)  is  that  prac- 
tice which  Mr.  Campbell  stated  to  be  universal  in  Grenada ;  the 


*  Act  of  December  1816,  sect.  4. 

f  Notes,  &c.  p.  9.  See  also  Beckford's  Account  of  Jamaica,  vol.  ii. 
p.  152,  '*  If  their  grounds  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  planta- 
"  tion,  as  they  often  are,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  seven  miles  or  more,  the 
"journey  backwards  and  forwards,  makes  this  rather  a  day  of  labour  and 
"fatigue,  than  of  enjoyment  and  rest." 
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sendingthem  onSundaysto  theirwork on  theprovision^grounds 
vnder  the  overseers  and  drivers:  but  that  it  was  not  very 
common  elsewhere  was  asserted  by  other  witnesses  ;*  and  we 
may  indeed  infer  from  Dr.  CoUins's  advice  that  it  was  at 
least  not  universal  when  he  wrote.  It  is  probably  less  so 
now,  from  the  effect  of  that  new  policy  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted. 

That  to  many,  at  least,  of  the  slaves   in   the   home-fed 
colonies,  the  provision-grounds  at   all   times   yield   at   best 
but  a  precarious  and  insufficient  support,  is  clearly  dedu- 
cible  from  that  valuable  body  of  evidence  to  which  I  have 
so  often   referred,  the   examinations  before   the   House   of 
Commons  and  the  Privy  Council,  the  only  public  evidence 
we  have   that   enters  into  any  particular   account   of   the 
system;    for  when  the  planters  spoke   of   the    abundance 
of  food  derived  from  the  provision-grounds,  they  commonly 
qualified  it  by  the  exceptions  not  only  of  drought  and  hurri- 
canes, but  also  of  slaves  that  were  ''  bad,  worthlessj  idle,  or  ill- 
^^  disposed,^  terms  the  import  of  ^^  which  Dr.  Collins  has  well 
taught  us  how  to  understand.     It  is  the  ^^  industrious^'  staves 
only  we  are  told  that  never  suffer  want,  except  when  the  mas- 
ter's necessities,  or  droughts,  or  hurricanes  are  the  causes.f 

The  plain  English  is,  that  those  only  whose  moral  and  phy- 
sical constitutions  are  patient  and  hardy  enough  to  endure 
incessant  labour,  may,  where  the  provision-grounds  are  abun- 
dant and  seasonable,  have  a  sufficiency  of  food. 

The  Dutch  formerly  had  a  method  of  treating  vagrants 
and  other  offenders  against  the  police  more  ingenious  than  is 
our  tread-mill  discipline.  The  man  was  put  into  a  bath,  in 
which  the  water  reached  his  chin,  and  a  stream  was  con- 


*  See  Mr.Tobin's  evidence  Com.  Report  of  1790,  p.  277'. 

f  "  Coercion/'  said  Mr.  Tobin  (where  last  cited)  "  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
'^  duce  an  industrious  well-disposed  negro  to  turn  such  grounds  to  the  best 
"  advantage/' 

See  also  Mr.  Douglas,  as  before  quoted.  The  good  negroes  live  in  plenty ; 
the  vagrants  '*  are  often  in  want ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it." 

"  The  situation  of  slaves  wlio  are  industrious,  (said  Sir  Ashton  Byam)  is 
"comfortable  and  happy.*'  (Ibid.  115.)  And  he  excepts  (p.  105)  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  provision-grounds,  "  worthless  and  idle  negroes,  which 
"  are  prohahly  to  he  found  in  all  gangs  of  slaves,*^ 
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stantly  adding  to  it.  He  had  a  pump  handle  put  into  his 
grasp^  by  the  incessant  working  of  which  he  could  pump  out 
as  much  water  as  flowed  in ;  but  not  much  more.  He  had 
to  choose  therefore^  between  hard  work  and  drowning.  The 
situation  of  the  self-feeding  slave,  when  not  driven  to  his 
provision-grounds  on  the  Sabbath,  is  much  the  same ;  except 
that  want^  not  drowning,  is  the  consequence  of  his  inaction ; 
and  that,  as  it  is  a  consequence  not  so  immediate,  foresight  as 
well  as  industry  is  necessary  for  his  preservation. 

If  it  be  asked  whether,  upon  these  views,  I  regard  the  sub- 
sistence ip  the  home-fed  colonies,  as  on  the  whole  more  in- 
adequate than  in  those  of  the  other  description,  1  answer. 
No,  On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  that  in  the  former,  generally 
speaking,  the  slaves  are  less  scantily  fed  ;  and  that  the  abler 
part  of  them  often  have  a  sufficiency  of  vegetable  food  in 
point  of  quantity,  though  in  quality,  for  the  most  part,  ill  adapt- 
ed to  the  support  of  hardworking  men  ;  whereas  the  quan- 
tity also  is  grossly  inadequate  where  the  slaves  depend  wholly 
on  the  masters'  allowances ;  as  I  shall  decisively  prove  when 
I  proceed  to  delineate  the  practice  in  the  foreign-fed  islands. 

In  Jamaica,  I  believe,  the  case  to  be  for  the  most  part,  much 
better  than  in  any  of  our  other  sugar  colonies.  It  is  not 
because  the  planters  are  more  liberal ;  for  in  clothing  and 
other  necessaries,  their  slaves  are  not  a  whit  better  provided, 
as  I  shall  show,  than  those  of  other  islands;  nor  is  their 
slavery,  in  other  respects,  more  lenient  either  in  practice  or  in 
law }  but  there  is,  in  most  districts  of  that  island,  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  elsewhere  of  seasonable  land  fitfor  the  growth 
of  provisions,  and  unemployed  in  the  culture  of  canes;  so  that 
few  of  the  planters  there  comparatively,  are  under  any  great 
temptation  to  stint  their  slaves  improperly  in  the  quantity  of 
their  allotments,  or  to  assign  them  in  a  barren  soil ;  though 
they  often  lie  at  an  oppressive  distance  from  the  home  stall. 
The  best  provision-grounds,  however,  will  not  suffice  to  pre- 
vent want,  unless  time  and  strength  enough  are  allowed  for 
their  cultivation.  And  though  it  is  obvious  that  where  the 
means  of  culture  are  the  same,  the  better  the  lands,  the 
larger,  ceteris  paribus^  is  likely-  to  be  the  supply,  I  see  not 
how  the  weaklier  slaves  in  Jamaica^  or  in  colonial  language, 
the  less  industrious,  can  be  exempted  from  often  suffering 
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under  a  scarcity  of  food ;  though  in  a  less  degree^  perhaps, 
than  those  in  other  colonies.  That  they  suffer  generally  and 
severely,  when  their  masters  are  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
we  have  seen  to  be  fully  admitted  by  the  Jamaica  assembly 
itself;  and  the  cause  presumedly  is,  that  planters,  when  forced 
to  push  their  cane  culture  to  the  uttermost,  for  the  relief  of 
their  own  necessities,  allow  a  less  proportion  of  time  to  their 
slaves  for  raising  their  own  provisions. 

One  writer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickell,  who  is  well  worthy  of 
confidence  on  these  subjects,  has  distinguished  the  case  of 
this  island  so  widely  from  the  rest,  as  to  admit  that,  though 
the  quantity  of  the  food  is  very  bad,  muchy  gentrally  speaking 
cannot  be  objected  to  the  quantity  of  it.  The  concession,  of  course, 
has  been  eagerly  cited  by  the  colonists  ;  and  with  their  usual 
unfairness.  Suppressing  the  words  ^'generally  speaking**  and 
the  context,  that  "  the  time  allowed  them  for  raising  their  pro- 
"  visions  is  not  by  any  means  sufficient,*'  which  shows  that 
the  general  case,  especially  with  the  more  weakly  slaves,  was, 
in  the  writer's  contemplation,  subject  to  very  numerous  ex- 
ceptions; they  triumphantly  exclaim,  ''and  so  the  negroes 
'*  have  a  sufficient  quantity  offoodJ*  They  add,  '^  and  savoury 
''food,'*  because  the  same  writer  had  elsewhere  spoken,  of  their 
pots  of  boiled  vegetables  seasoned  with  a  small  portion  of  salt 
fish,  as  being  savoury,  though  he  had  at  the  same  time  described 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  slaves  to  be  such  "  as  an  English 
pauper  "  would  reject,  and  think  hardly  fit  for  human  and  rational 
"  beings.*'  Having  thus  fairly  dealt  with  his  authority,  they 
say,  "  this  we  should  hope  will  be  glad  news  to  Mr,  Ste- 
phen.* 

I  must  admit  that  there  is  one  fortunate  peculiarity  in 
Jamaica,  if  we  may  take  the  fact  on  such  authority  as  Bar- 
clay's, which  may  make  the  case  of  the  more  feeble  slaves 
not  so  distressful  there,  as  in  other  home-fed  colonies ;  for  it 
is  stated  that  ''  calaloo  or  wild  spinage  grows  as  a  weed  in 
*'  the  cane-fields ;  and  that  a  certain  yam  grows  wild  in  the 
"  fields  that  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation    and  it  is 


*  See  and  compare  Barclay's  Practical  View,  p.  439,  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  BickeU's  West  Indies  as  they  are,  p.  10, 11.  56,  57. 
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"added  that  from  November  till  April  these  are  the  princi- 
^'  pal  dependence  of  such  indolent  improvident  creatures  as 
**  will  do  nothing  for  themselves."  I  must  dissent  indeed, 
from  the  encomiums  contained  in  the  same  work  on  yams  as 
pleasant  food,  or  fit  to  be  compared  with  the  potatoes  of  Irish 
labourers,  for  the  sustentation  of  hard  working  men  ;  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  wild  yams  here  spoken  of,  which  Mr. 
Bickell's  condemnation  of  by  the  name  of  *^  negro  yanu!^ 
most  strictly  applies  to.  It  is,  I  am  well  informed,  to  use  his 
expression,  '^  hoggish  food,"  having  a  harsh  stringy  texture, 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  worst  cultivated  yams,  with  much 
less  of  their  nutritious  substance.  I  nevertheless,  confess 
that  these,  or  even  wild  spiuage,  may  allay  the  fierce  cravings 
of  hunger ;  and  consequently  that  the  lot  of  the  indolent  and 
improvident,  in  plain  English,  the  feeble  and  over-worked 
slaves,  may  not  be  quite  so  bad  in  Jamaica,  as  in  places  where 
such  resources,  or  the  uncultivated  cane  pieces  which  pro- 
duce them,  are  not  to  be  found.  But  we  have  here  an  incau- 
tious avowal  that  even  in  Jamaica  those  slaves  whose  provi- 
sion grounds  from  what  is  called  indolence  or  improvidence, 
do  not  yield  them  the  means  of  subsistence,  find  no  resource 
in  allowances  from  their  provident  masters ;  but  are  left  to 
depend  for  their  food  on  such  supplies  as  the  casual  bounty 
of  nature  may  afford  ;  and  that  for  five  or  six  months  in  the 
year.  This  is  certainly  "  no  news,'"  still  less  "  good  newSy  to 
Mr.  Stephen." 

Whatever  advantages  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  or  in  other 
home-fed  colonies,  may  have  in  comparison  with  those  which 
depend  on  imported  provisions,  there  is  one  admitted  counter- 
poise, in  the  occasional  famines  to  which  long  droughts  and 
hurricanes  expose  them. 

Six  successive  hurricanes  in  Jamaica  within  eight  years, 
had  according  to  the  statement  of  its  agent  and  planters 
before  the  committee  of  Privy  Council,  been  destructive  by 
partial  famine  and  disease,  of  ^'  many  thousands  of  negro  slaves"* 
Mr.  Hibbert  estimated  the  loss  at  1 5,000,f  and  many  other 


♦  Privy  Council  Report,  title  Jamaica,  Q.  A.  No.  30. 
t  Commons  Report  of  1790,  p.  396. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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witnesses  ascribed  to  the  same  species  of  calamity  the  de- 
cline or  non-increase  of  the  black  population,  chiefly  through 
the  consequent  devastation  of  the  provision  grounds. 

*'  It  is  hardly  possible  (said  Mr.  Gregg)  for  the  planter  to 
'^  provide  against  the  dreadful  effects  of  famine ;  and  I  should 
'^  not  be  surprised  in  case  of  a  hurricane  happening  in  the 
"  ensuing  season,  to  hear  of  some  dreadful  catastrophe  simi- 
'*  lar  to  that  which  lately  happened  in  Jamaica  and  Antigua, 
"  by  which  twenty-three  thousand  slaves  perished." 

These  probably  were  much  exaggerated  statements;  for  their 
objects  were  to  shew  the  necessity  of  the  slave  trade,  and  of 
opening  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  North  Ame- 
rican States.  But  Dr.  Collins  also,  as  we  have  seen,  (supra 
p.  266.)  notices  the  calamitous  effects  of  hurricanes  in  general 
as  an  occasional  cause  of  '^  scarcity,  and  approaching  nearly 
**  to  a  famine,  producing  consequences  fatal  to  the  slaves." 
He  differed,  however,  so  far  from  Mr.  Gregg,  as  to  hold  the 
guarding  against  them  by  the  planter  to  be  not  only  possible 
but  easy.f 

t  That  similar  effects  are  produced  by  long  droughts,  has 
before  been  noticed  and  proved.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  though  in  the  home-fed  colonies,  the  slaves' 
subsistence  is  commonly  the  least  scanty,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  subject  to  occasional  and  particular  failure ; 
and  that  feeding  by  rations  from  the  master's  stores,  being 
the  more  certain  and  equable,  is  the  best  for  those  who  re- 
quire most  support,  the  feebler  part  of  the  gang. 

That  indigenous  food  should  be  raised  when  possible, 
I  admit,  and  on  humane  as  well  as  economical  views ;  for 
such    sustenance   is   likely    to  be  less   sparingly   given   in 


*  Ibid.  234. 

f  **  A  prudent  man  ought  never  to  be  without  a  resource  adapted  to 
"  the  emergency,  which  should  be  provided  at  the  approach  of  the  hur- 
'<  ricane  season.  Nothing  is  better  for  that  purpose  than  the  Indian  com 
**  of  America ;  because  if  wanted  it  will  afford  a  good  food  for  the  ne- 
"  groes ;  and  if  not  wanted  for  them  it  may  be  given  instead  of  oats  io 
"  the  hoi-ses  and  mules,  of  which  a  great  quantity  would  otherwise  be 
<'  consumed ;  so  that  no  loss  whatever  can  possibly  ensue  from  the  salutary 
"  precaution."  (p.  114.) 
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ordinary  cases^  than  that  which  the  omster  has  to  buy  ;  but 
there  can  be  do  good  reason  for  leaving  the  supply  of  it  to 
the  care  of  the  slave  himself ;  and  it  is  a  flagrant  incon- 
sistency in  those  who  tax  the  negroes  with  indolence  and 
improvklence^  to  commit  to  their  own  prudence  and  volun- 
tary exertions^  the  vital  interest  of  their  subsistence. 

If  lam  askedy  '^what  then  should  be  done?"  I  answer, 
Native  provisions  for  their  support  should  be  raised  by  the 
common  labour  of  the  gang  on  the  master's  account*  as  is 
the  practice  in  Barbadoes ;  and  meted  out  in  adequate 
weekly  rations  from  his  stores ;  though  land  might  at  the 
same  time  be  allotted  to  those  whose  voluntary  industry 
zaight  be  employed  upon  it,  to  the  improvement  of  their 
own  condition.  Such,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  the  general 
system  in  the  home-fed  colonies,  if  it  had  not  been  found 
inconvenient,  or  thought  indecorous*  to  drive  the  slaves  on 
the  Sabbath ;  and  a  better  mode,  therefore,  of  exacting  seven 
days  of  labour  weekly,  to  obtain  the  first,  through  their  urgent 
sense  of  their  own  necessities,. by  leaving  to  each  individual 
the  task  of  raising  his  own  food  on  that  day. 

We  are  frequently  toH  that  half  a  day's  kbour  in  a  week, 
or  the  amount  of  a  week's  labour  in  a  year,  will  suffice  to 
furmsh  the  slaves  with  an  abundance  of  food.  I  quoted  my 
West  Tndia  opponents  to  that  effect  in  my  former  volume, 
wl^en  arguing  with  them  upon  their  own  premises,  in  aggra- 
vation of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  leaving  their  slaves  to 
suffer  hunger  and  famine,  when  their  owners  were  needy  and 
en^rr&ssed,  inerely  because  land  and  time  were  avariciously 
tvithheld  from  them.  Those  propositions  are  now  cited  against 
me,  in  various  places,  by  Mr.  Barclay,  as  if  they  had  been 
originally  mine,  and  advanced  on  my  own  authority.  It  is 
true  that  I  gave  th&ai  more  credit  and  countenance  than  they 
deserved ;  but  expressly  because  I  found  what  seemed  to  me 
a  satisfactory  confirmation  of  those  estimates  of  my  opponents 
in  a  State  Paper  published  by  President  Boyer  at  Hayti,  in 
which  half  an  hour's  daily  labour  was  said  to  suffice  there  foi; 
a  week's  subsistence.  I  now  believe  that  I  had  mistaken 
the  President's  meaning.  He  was  comparing,  not  the  specific 
produce  of  agricultural  industry  with  the  time  employed  in 
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raising  it ;  but  the  high  price  of  human  labour  in  that  coun- 
try, with  the  general  cheapness  of  food  there.*  If  I  had 
been  controverting  an  opponent's  premises,  such  a  mistake 
would  have  been  less  venial ;  but  I  had  a  right  to  argue  ex 
concessis,  without  very  carefully  if  at  all  considering  whether 
the  adopted  proposition  Was  correct. 

The  quantity  of  labour  requisite  to  produce  a  given  quan- 
tity of  food  must  obviously  be  widely  different  in  Hayti, 
where  the  cane  lands,  proverbially  once  the  most  productive 
of  any  in  the  West  Indies^  are  now  applicable  to  that  pur- 
pose, from  what  it  is  in  the  old  British  colonies,  where  the 
cane  plant  ingrosses  all  the  soil  rich  enough  to  produce  sugar 
to  advantage.  I  was,  therefore,  wrong,  even  on  my  own 
former  view  of  the  authority,  in  supposing  that  the  Haytian 
estimate  tended  to  support  that  which  I  borrowed  from  my 
opponents,  which  I  now  believe  to  have  been  as  deceptions  as 
their  statements  usually  are. 

Indeed,  they  practically  show  their  own  sense  of  its  ex- 
treme inadequacy;  for  if  half  a  day  weekly  will  suffice,  and 
if  they  give  that  tim«,  as  they  generally  pretend  they  do  on 
Saturday,  then  what  becomes  of  all  the  excuses  for  suffering 
and  recommending,  not  to  say  enforcing,  the  working  in  the 
provision  grounds  on  the  Sabbath  ?  and  how  comes  it  that 
advocates  for  humane  improvements,  like  Dr.  Collins,  recom- 
mend the  systematic  encouragement  of  that  practice  as  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the  unfortunate  drudges  them- 
selves ?  It  is  also,  let  us  remember,  admitted  that  the  daily 
respite  of  two  houi*s  at  noon  is  often  applied  by  the  poor 
wearied  drudges  to  what  on  the  estimate  in  question,  would 
be  a  needless  purpose. 


*  The  words,  as  quoted  in  my  former  volume,  p.  90.,  were  "  Vhomme  qui 
*'  travailU  une  demi  heure  par  jour,  ohtient  un  subsistance,  pendant  une 
semaine,**  I  cannot  now  find  the  paper  referred  to ;  but  think  the  words 
"  pendant  une  semmne,*^  would  have  been  improper  and  unintelligible,  if 
the  specific  produce  of  the  labour,  as  I  supposed,  had  been  in  view. 
Indeed,  in  that  island  where  much  of  the  vegetable  food  in  use  is  of 
spontaneous  and  perennial  growth,  the  ratio  between  the  labour  and  the 
specific  produce,  could  hardly  be  any  subject  of  estimate. 
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The  fact  is^  that  my  opponents  grossly  exaggerated ,  in 
the  estimates  inferred  to,  the  productive  power  of  labour, 
even  when  employed  on  the  best  soil  ever  allotted  to  the 
slaves,  and  when  aided  by  seasonable  weather.  At  the  same 
time  they  forgot  their  own  exceptions  of  droughts,  hurri- 
canes, and  periods  of  the  year  in  which  the  provision  grounds 
are  very  scantily  if  at  all  productive. 

But  it  is  high  time  I  should  proceed  to  the  next  division 
of  my  subject ;  and  shew  more  clearly  what  is  the  actual 
quantum  of  food,  and  what  the  colonial  standard  of  suffici- 
ency, by  ascertaining  its  amount,  when  dealt  out  by  the 
master  himself  in  articles  that  he  has  imported  or  bought. 


Section  5.  —  Of  the  subsistence  in  foreign-fed  colonies,  in 
respect  of  its  ordinary  tiature  and  amotmt. 

Here  it  will  much  assist  the  reader  in  rightly  comprehend- 
ing and  weighing  the  evidence  which  I  have  to  adduce,  to 
shew  him,  first,  upon  what  specific  points  the  parties  to  the 
abolition  controversy  were  originally  at  issue  on  this  subject ; 
and  how  far  they  agreed  in  their  statements. 

For  this  purpose  1  cannot  do  better  than  to  cite,  on  the 
one  hand,  Mr.  Ramsay's  Essay ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Tobin's  "  Cursory  Remarks*'  on  that  work ;  for  these,  as 
before  observed,  may  be  considered  as  the  original  pleadings, 
or  allegations  of  the  contending  parties,  when  they  first  ap- 
peared at  the  public  bar  in  this  country  as  accusers  and 
defenders  of  colonial  slavery,  on  the  question  of  abolishing 
the  slave  trade. 

In  the  present  division  of  my  subject,  their  statements  are 
of  the  more  importance,  because  both  Mr.  Ramsay  and  Mr. 
Tobin  had  long  resided  in  the  foreign-fed  colonies  of  St. 
Christopher  and  Nevis,  to  which,  in  consequence,  their  ac- 
counts had  a  special  reference ;  and  both  went  into  details  as 
to  the  ordinary  allowances  of  food  in  those  islands ;  more 
especially  in  the  former,  where  the  pre-eminent  and  then  un- 
diminished fertility  of  the  cane-lands  had  made  the  feeding 
with  imported  grain  far  more  exclusive,  and  dependence  on 
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the  master's  rations  more  absolute^  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  West  Indies. 

If  it  were  true,  as  my  opponents  commonly  maintain^  that 
whatever  enhances  the  present  profits  of  the  planter,  promotes 
also  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  slaves,  the  subsistence  given 
at  that  period  in  St.  ChristopTier,  would  form  far  too  favourable 
a  specimen  of  the  general  case ;  for  the  pre-eminent  value  of 
the  sugar  of  that  island  is  notorious ;  and  so  fertile  then  was 
its  soil,  that  some  estates  were  known  to  produce  from  three 
to  four  hogsheads,  of  a  ton  weight,  for  every  acre   they 
planted;    nay,  one  or  two  plantations,    near   the   town    of 
Basseterre,  were  generally  said  to  have  yielded,  in  a  good 
season,  five  such  hogsheads  per  acre.     But  as  I  am  far  from 
admitting,  either  that  the  slave  is  in  general  benefited  by  the 
master's  wealth,  or  that  his  wealth  can  be  with  certainty  in- 
ferred fi*om  the  productiveness  of  his  crops,  I  desire  only  that 
the  selection  of  St.  Christopher,  the  colony  vrith  which  I  am 
best  acquainted,  may  not   be   thought   unfair  towards   the 
foreign-fed  colonies  at  large. 

Jh  could  wish  to  extract  all  that  Mr.  Ramsay  said  on  the 
subject  of  feeding ;  for  it  is  highly  impressive  ;  but  it  will 
suffice  for  the  only  use  1  desire  to  make  of  his  work,  to 
quote  merely  the  details  he  gave  as  to  the  ordinary  weekly 
allowances  from  the  master.  He  stated,  "  that  they  varied  on 
"  different  plantations,  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  grain, 
*'  under  the  nominal  measure  of  from  two  to  eight  pints ; 
**  that  a  few  plantations  went  near  to  five  pounds,  and  one  or 
**  two  as  far  as  six ;  and  that  the  slaves  always  received  from 
**  three  to  eight  herrings  a  week.'**  But  he  alleged  instances 
of  parsimony  much  below  this  general  scale  of  subsistence, 
cruelly  inadequate  though  it  must  be  seen  to  be. 

Mr.  Tobin,  in  his  reply,  said,  ''  I  shall  not  differ  gready 
^*  from  Mr.  Ramsay,  when  I  assure  my  readers  that  the  general 
*'  allowance,  on  a  tolerably  well  regulated  plantation,  is  as 
"  follows,  viz.  out  of  crop  time  from  six  to  nine  pints  of  floiir, 
"  oatmeal,  rice,  pease,  &c.,  and  from  six  to  eight  salted  Scotch 
^*  herrings,  for  a  week,  to  each  slave  above  the  age  of  a  suck- 


*  Ramsay's  Essays,  p.  79.  80. 
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**  ling  infant.  During  grinding  season,  which  lasts  from  four 
''  to  five  months^  this  allowance  is  perhaps  reduced  to  from 
"  four  to  six  pints  of  flour,  &c.,  and  to  from  four  to  six  her- 
**  rings."  He  added,  "  exclusive  of  this  regular  allowance, 
'^  it  is  customary,  on  most  plantations,  to  give  each  n^ro  at 
*^  breakfast  time,  during  the  rainy  time  of  the  ye^r,  a  ship 
^^  biscuit,  with  a  draught  of  molasses  and  water,  which  is  dis- 
'^  tributed  in  the  field.  This  breakfast  allowance  is  in  general 
**  extended  to  the  negro  children  through  the  whole  year.  I 
'*  will,  however,  drop  for  the  present,"  he  added,  "  all  extra 
indulgences,  and  suppose  the  average  allowance  of  each  slave 
through  the  whole  year^  to  be,  weekly,  six  pints  of  flour,  S^c, 
and  six  herrirtgs."* 
This,  Mr.  Tobin  proceeded  to  maintain,  proved  the  slaves  to 
be  as  well  fed  as  our  British  labourers ;  a  proposition  at  which 
my  readers  will  doubtless  be  much  surprised ;  and  which  shall 
hereafter  receive  the  attention  it  well  deserves.  Meantime 
an  explanatory  remark  or  two  may  be  wanted  on  Mr.  T.'s 
premises ;  which,  though  he  regarded  them  as  nearly  con- 
curring with  those  of  bis  opponent,  seem  to  difier  from  them 
not  a  little.  If  pints  were  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  pounds, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  medium  of  Mr.  Tobin  was  the  maximum 
of  Mr.  Ramsay ;  whose  larger  allowances,  besides,  were  ascribed 
to  only  one  or  two  plantations ;  whereas  Mr.  Tobin  spoke  of 
all  "  tolerably  well  regulated"  ones.  The  latter,  however, 
guarded  himself  by  a  note,  as  follows : — "  In  speaking  of  re- 
gulation, allowances,  8cc.  I  wish  them  to  be  understood  as 
adopted  by  such  estates  as  have  fallen  under  my  own  imme- 
"  diate  inspection.  In  a  few,  perhaps,  the  treatment  of  the 
"  slaves  may  not  have  been  so  liberal ;  and  in  others,  I  have 
"  not  the  vanity  to  doubt  but  they  may  have  been  much 

**  more  so." 

This  disclaimer  of  vanity  seems  to  shew  that  by  inspection 
we  must  understand  direction,  either  as  owner  or  attorney ; 
and  the  doubtful  terms  as  to  other  estates,  plainly  import  that 
the  author  disavowed  any  certain  knowledge  of  their  allow- 
ances.    If,  then,  we  suppose,  that  in  speaking  of  "  tolerably 


♦  Cursory  Remarks,  p.  58-9. 
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well  regulated  plantations/'  he  had  in  his  view  the  standard 
of  feeding  on  those  of  which  he  was  the  owner  or  attorney, 
the  apparent  difficulty  of  understanding  him  is  lessened^  or 
removed.     Mr.  Ramsay's  maximum  may  have  been  the  true 
medium  of  allowances  on  those  estates;  and  the  difference  may 
have  been  chiefly  in  their  different  views  as  to  the  compara- 
tive numbers  of  those  '*  well   regulated   plantations^^  and 
others  of  an  opposite  character.     The  alleged  approximation 
and  great  apparent  difference  of  the  two  accounts  may,  how- 
ever^ partly  have  arisen  from  the  various  terms  of  quantity 
employed ;  for  though  Mr.  Ramsay  had  given  the  amount  of 
the  allowances  both  by  weight  and  measure,  his  opponent^ 
saying  nothing  as  to  weight,  resorted  to  the  pint  measure 
only.     The  former  also  had  spoken  of  the  pints  as  nominal 
ones,  with  a  meaning  well  known  at  the  time  *,  and  clearly 
had  in  view  such  as  were  greatly  below  the  standard  pint  of 
this  country,  and  had  no  uniform  dimensions.    This  appears 
from  his  general,  though  indefinite  proportions,  between  the 
numbers  of  pints  and  pounds ;  for  though  he  stated  both  as 
varying  on  different  estates,  we   find  those  proportions  in 
genei*al  given  by  him  as  nearly  two  pints  to  one  pound ; 
whereas  a  pint  of  flour  weighs  only  about  fourteen  ounces. 
Mr.  Tobin  neither  repelled   nor  noticed   the  imputation  of 
false  measurement ;  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  chose  to  give 
his  quantities  by  the  impeached  pint  measure  alone,  avoiding 
the  criterion  of  weight  altogether.      Nevertheless,  he  soon 
after  tacitly  assumed,  in  his  comparison  of  these  allowances 
with  the  subsistence  of  English  labourers,  that  the  pint  of 
flour,  or  even  of  unground  Indian  com  or  beans,  is  equal  to  a 
pound  of  the  former ;  though  if  so,  the  plantation  pint  must, 
instead  of  falling  short  of  the  English  standard,  exceed  it  by 
one  seventh  part  at  the  least.     It  would  follow  also,  on  that 
assumption,  that  the  difference  between  the  two  accounts,  in- 
stead of  being  small,  was  nearly  as  two  to  one. 


*  It  was  one  among  the  charges  against  the  planters  on  this  head,  that  to 
conceal  in  some  degree  the  extreme  scantiness  of  the  allowances,  many  of 
them  reduced  the  wooden  measure  of  this  denomination  to  much  less  than 
an  actual  pint. 
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But  as  it  is  not  incumbent  on  me  to  vindicate  the  consis- 
tency of  a  writer  whom  I  quote  only  as  an  opponent^  let  it  be 
supposed  that  his  statement  was,  in  effect,  widely  different 
from  Mr.  Ramsay *s;  and  let  it  be  further  supposed^  if  my 
readers  please,  that  Mr.  Ramsay*s  fell  much  below,  and  that 
Mr.  Tobin's  did  not  at  all  exceed,  the  true  ordinary  rates  of 
subsistence.  The  question  then  will  be,  whether  six  pints,  or 
seven  at  the  most,  of  whole  Indian  com,  or  even  of  wheaten 
flour,  and  about  as  many  salt  herrings  per  week,  are  enough 
for  the  subsistence  of  a  hard-working  man  ? 

We  hare  seen  already  Dr.  CoIlins*s  opinion  on  that  point. 
His  decisive  authority,  if  it  did  not  confirm  the  account  of  Mr. 
Tobin,  showed  that  it  was  at  least  sufficiently  favorable  to  the 
planters.  '^  It  is  vain  to  conceal  what  we  all  know  to  be 
''  true,  that  in  many  of  the  islands  they  did  not  give  more 
"  than  six  or  seven  pints  of  flour  or  grain,  with  as  many  her- 
"  rings,  for  a  negro's  weekly  allowance ;"  and  he  was  so  far 
from  thinking,  like  Mr.  Tobin,  this  rate  of  subsistence  to  be 
sufficient,  that  he  treated  the  allowance  as  a  scanty  pittance, 
such  as  may  indeed  possibly  suffice  **  to  hold  soul  and  body 
"  together'*  for  a  considerable  time,  with  men  "  whose  only 
**  business  is  to  live;''  but  so  inadequate  to  sustain  them  under 
hard  labour,  that  he  expressly  ascribes  to  its  scantiness  the 
shocking  mortality  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  melancholy 
witness.  '*  /  aver  it  boldly,  that  a  great  number  of  negroes 
''  have  perished  annually  by  diseases,  produced  by  inanition,"* 

Authority,  perhaps,  will  be  thought  superfluous  to  prove 
that  such  must  be  the  effect  of  restricting  hard-working  men 
in  an  exhausting  climate,  or  any  climate  on  earth,  to  four- 
teen ounces  or  less  of  vegetable  food  per  diem,  even  were  it 
the  most  nutritive  and  best  prepared  food  of  that  description  ; 
whereas  we  have  seen  that  six  or  seven  pints  weekly  of  un- 
ground  Indian  corn  or  horse  beans,  the  nutritious  part  of 
which  must  weigh  much  less  than  an  equal  measure  of  flour, 
are  very  often  the  subjects  of  this  scanty  allowance.  1  believe 
they  are  much  the  more  common. 

The  salt  herrings  can  hardly  be  at  all  taken  into  the  account 


♦  Practical  Rules,  p.  87.  cited  more  fully  supra,  p.  258. 
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as  nutntiouB  food ;  nor  are  they  considered  as  such  by  the 
planters  themselves.      Seyeral  of  them  admitted,   that   the 
herrings  serve  merely  to  give  a  flavour  or  seasoning  to  their 
vegetable  diet,  when  boiled  into  a  mess^  or,  in  the  Creole 
phrase,  a  pot.    "  As  to  the  animal  part  of  their  food,  (says 
*'  Dr.  Collins)  the  portion  is  small  indeed,  consisting  of  salt 
"  fish  or  herrings.    Though  a  great  deal  of  nourishment  can- 
**  not  be  expected  to  reside  in  either  of  them,  yet  as  they  are 
*^  much  coveted  by  negroes,  and  impart  a  relish  to  their  vege- 
'^  tables,  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with."     He,  therefore,  in 
that  view  alone,  *^  as  the  only  good  purpose  they  answered," 
recommended  the  continuance  of  their  use,  oiily  in  the  then 
ordinary  quantities ;  atid  was  of  opinion,  that  there  should 
be  no   increase  of  them ;    while  he  earnestly  advised  the 
planters  to  adopt  a  more  generous  supply  in  the  other  articles 
of  food."*^  In  fact,  the  herrings,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are 
very  commonly  imported,  and  still  more  when  progressively 
seiTed  out,  often,  many  months  after  their  arrival,  are  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  fcetid  matter,  containing  as  little  nutri- 
ment as  the  brine  in  which  they  lie ;  but  the  negroes  are  fond 
of  them,  and  the  more,  I  believe,  from  that  strong,  and  to 
European  organs,  offensive  flavour,  to  which  use  has  given  a 
2est.    They  are  desired  chiefly,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
salt,   with  which   they  are  so    fully  impregnated,   that   it 
forms  no  small  part  of  their  substance.     Some  travelleirs  in 
Africa  tell  us  that  this  article  is  there  in  high  request,  and 
sells  in  the  interior  for  an  extravagant  price ;  and  the  powerful 
craving  of  human  appetite  for  salt,  has  been  notice^  by  se- 
veral writers  as  an  instinctive  propensity,  implanted  in  us  oo 
account  of  the  great  usefulness  of  that  article  in  the  digestive 
process,  and  its  tendency  to  the  preservation  of  health.     I 
doubt  much  whether  the  same  quantity  of  salt  in  a  pure  state 
would  be  less  nutritive  than  the  herrings;   but  perhs^ra  it 
would  not  be  much  cheaper  to  the  master ;  and  probably  not 
so  acceptable  to  the  slaves. 

Though  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  that  Mr.  Tobin's 
account,  confirmed  by  the  long  subsequent  one  of  Dn  Collins, 

•  Practical  Rules,  p.  115. 
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was  at  least  Bi»fficiently  favorable  to  the  planters  at  large, 
aereral  of  them,  when  called  as  witnesses  in  their  own  cause, 
stated  the  ordinary  allowances  of  grain  or  flour  at  a  consider- 
ably higher  rate ;  but  on  a  fair  review  of  their  evidence,  the 
n^OBt  credible  general  result  will  be  found  to  be,  that  the 
average  of  six  or  seven  pints  and  as  many  herrings  weekly, 
was  rather  above  Aan  below  the  actual  practice.  A  compa- 
risoDy  ev^i  of  the  most  authoritative  statements,  those  of  the 
Colonial  Asse.mblie8  and  their  public  agents,  variant  and  dis- 
cordant though  they  were,  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.* 


*  See  the  examinatioDs  on  this  subject  in  reports  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  Parliamentaiy  Committees  on  the  Slave  Trade.  The  standing  Q.  A. 
No.  5.  in  the  former,  as  to  the  allowances  of  food  in  diflferent  colonies ; 
was  answered  not  only  by  their  public  agents  here,  but  by  many  of  the 
Governors,  Councils,  and  Assemblies,  whose  written  answers  were  prepared 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  transmitted  officially  to  the  Seoretary  of  State. 

**  The  quantity  .distributed  is  different  upon  different  estates ;  I  believe 
"  in  none  less  than  a  pint  a  day  and  a  herring  to  season  their  pots  with, 
**  which  is  given  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  on  the  estate,  except  in- 
''fonts;  and  many  of  them  have  double  allowances;  such  as  millwrights, 
"  masons,  carpenters,  boilers,**  Sfc,  (Extract  from  answer  of  Mr.  Spooner, 
agent  for  St,  Christopher,) 

"  The  quantity  of  food  given  to  them  varies  in  different  plantations,"  kc. 

"  It  runs  in  genersA  from  four  to  nine  pints  per  week,  given  to  every  negro 
*'  except  infants,  whose  mothers  have  an  additional  allowance  for  them  from 
"  their  birth,  equal  to  one  half  of  their  own.  Every  negro  also  has  from 
"  four  to  eight  salted  herrings,  mackerel,  or  shads  per  week." — Extract  from 
answer  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  St.  Christopher, 

"  The  quantity  erf  grain  to  each  negro  is  from  eight  to  twelve  pints ;  and 
"  of  yams  and  potatoes,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  week." — Extract  from 
answer  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  oi  Antigua, 

"  Their  allowance  consists  of  from  four  to  eight  pints  per  week  of  grain, 
"  and  from  four  to  eight  herrings  furnished  by  the  master,** — Extract  from 
answer  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Montserrat, 

"  The  negroes  are  fed  at  the  expence  of  their  master.  The  articles  of 
''  their  food  are  flour,  pease,  rice,  oatmeal,  Indian  com,  or  Guinea  com, 
"  together  with  salt  provisions.  In  the  crop-time  the  quantity  allowed  them 
"  varies  from  four  to  six  pints  of  the  above  mentioned  provisions,  and  six 
"  British  herrings,  or  other  salt  provisions  equivalent  thereto,  per  week, — 
"  They  have  likewise  an  unbounded  licence  of  drinking  what  quantity  of  raw 
«  cane  liquor  they  please,  and  two  pints  of  boiled  cane  liquor  are  generally 
"  given  to  each  negro  per  diem ;  but  out  of  the  crop-time  the  quantity 
"  allowed  them    variei^  from  eight  to  nine  pints  of  the  above  provisions 
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It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  doubted/ that  those  public  bodies 
and  officers,  in  their  statements  to  the  privy  council,  and  par- 
liamentary committees,  made  the  best  case  that  could  plausi- 
bly be  setup  by  them,  on  this  very  interesting  subject.  Their 
object  was  to  avert  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  for 
that  purpose  they  had  to  repel  the  charge  that  the  alleged 
necessity  of  importing  new  negroes  in  order  to  maintain  the 
labouring  population,  arose  mainly  from  their  over-working  and 
under-feeding  their  slaves.  They  were  also  speaking  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  individual  conduct,  as  well  as  the  credit  of 
their  fellow-colonists  at  large :  all  the  misrepresentations 
therefore,  in  such  evidence,  and  all  its  deceptions  views  and 
colourings,  must,  in  reason,  be  looked  for  on  the  defensive 
side. 

It  is  equally  reasonable,  in  reviewing  the  evidence  of  self- 
interested  witnesses  who  differ  in  their  accounts,  to  regard 
the  statements  least  favourable  to  the  common  self-interest, 
as  approaching  nearest  to  the  truth.  Another  observation  to 
which  such  testimony  is  liable,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  felt  to  be  of 
great  weight,  by  those  who  are  professionally  accustomed  to 
the  examination  of  evidence  for  the  establishment  of  contro- 
verted facts :  there  is  a  wise  and  equitable  principle  which 
pervades  our  law  of  evidence,  that  of  estimating  proofs,  with 


"  per  week,  with  the  gtumtity  of  salt  provisions  before  mentioned,  together 
"  with  a  certain  daily  allowance  of  toddy  and  a  ship  biscuit  for  break- 
"  fast." — Answer  to  the  same  query  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Nevis. 

It  is  in  respect  of  the  above  four  islands  alone  that  I  find  any  specifica- 
tion of  the  quantities  of  imported  food  by  those  legislative  bodies. 

As,  to  consult  brevity,  I  have  not  extracted  the  entire  answers,  except  in  the 
case  of  Nevis,  it  is  proper  to  notice  that  the  other  respondents  in  like  manner 
took  credit  for  the  cane  juice  and  liquor  in  crop-time ;  and  most  of  them 
also,  for  what  the  slaves,  as  they  alleged,  might  earn  by  their  own  labour, 
on  the  spots  of  ground  allotted  to  them ;  nor  did  they  in  general  forget, 
occasional  distributions  of  grog  or  toddy  during  hard  work,  or  some  extra 
allowances  of  salt  provisions  in  the  Christmas  holidays.  These  paltry 
make  weights,  have  been  or  shall  be  sufficiently  noticed.  The  allowances 
may  fairly  be  said,  in  a  general  view,  to  have  constituted  the  entire  sub- 
sistence ;  for  on  estates  where  it  was  in  any  degree  aided  by  the  advantage, 
very  rare  in  those  islands,  of  provision-ground  allotments,  worthy  of  being 
at  all  taken  into  account,  the  allowances  were  proportionally  less. 
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reference  to  the  power  of  proving,  which  the  party  adducing 
them  must  possess,  supposing  his  allegations  to  be  true. 
Hence  the  well-known  practical  rule,  of  distrusting,  and  in 
many  cases  absolutely  rejecting,  a  degree  of  evidence  other- 
wise sufficient,  when  the  party  offering  it  has  better  evidence 
in  his  power,  which  he  does  not  produce. 

Now  if  Mr.  Ramsay's  account  of  the  ordinary  allowances 
had  been  untrue,  or  if  the  statements  of  those  witnesses  or 
writers  who  represented  the  rations  of  imported  food  as  ma- 
terially larger,  had  been  correct,  the  one  might  have  been 
refuted,  and  the  other  established  beyond  dispute,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  books  and  papers  to  be  found  in  every  West-India 
counting-house :  such  as  the  invoices  of  stores  shipped  here 
for  the  use  of  particular  estates,  and  the  accounts  or  abstracts 
transmitted  by  the  managers  or  attornies  to  the  proprietors  in 
this  country,  from  which  the  amount  of  American  or  other  pro- 
visions purchased  on  the  spot  would  have  appeared.  Indeed, 
the  former  alone  would,  at  that  time  have  most  commonly 
sufficed ;  for  flour  or  grain,  as  well  as  all  the  other  supplies, 
were  then  chiefly  imported  from  Europe.  To  have  shewn, 
even  in  respect  of  a  few  estates,  that  their  annual  supplies  of 
flour  or  grain,  when  compared  with  their  numbers  of  slaves, 
amounted  to  a  given  rate  of  subsistence  per  head,  would  have 
been  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  loose  parol  estimates  given 
by  individual  planters,  some  of  which  carried  the  allowances 
materially  above  the  accounts  that  I  have  cited. 

The  agents  and  the  West  Indian  Committeewould  of  course 
have  been  readily  supplied  with  such  documentary  evidence, 
had  it  suited  their  purpose  to  call  for  it ;  and  the  individual 
proprietors  who  were  brought  forward  to  attest  their  own 
liberality  in  feeding  their  slaves,  might  have  brought  their 
invoices  and  plantation  accounts  in  their  hands  to  support 
their  statements,  if  true. 

My  recent  antagonist,  Mr.  Barclay,  has  noticed  the  exist- 
ence of  such  evidence  in  this  country;  and  has  strangely 
enough  affected  to  suppose  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  anti- 
slavery  writers,  or  of  the  public  at  large.  ''  Of  this  truth,'*  he 
says,  viz.  that  planters,  **  however  distressed,  never  curtail  the 
**  comforts  of  their  slaves;*' — (an  assertion,  be  it  remembered, 
in  which  he   is  at   direct  variance  with   every  man  of  his 
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own  party  who  baa  ever  writteo  or  spoken  on  the  subjeet^)^ 
'*  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  .one  who  wishes  to  ^s^tisfy  him&ielfy 
'*  by  calling  on  any  respeetable  West  India  bouse  in  Londoo^ 
*'  and  comparing  the  quantity  of  clothings  salt  provisions,  rice, 
'^  flour,  medicines,  &c.  furnished  in  prosperous  times  and  the 
*'  present.*" 

How  a  man«  wishing  to  pry  into  such  circumstances  upon 
anti-slavery,  principles,  would  be  received  by  those  ^'  respect- 
*'  able  West  India  houses/'  I  leave  the  reader  to  ga^ss : — but 
that  all  the  evidence  their  counting-houses  could  supply 
would  have  been  at  the  command  of  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee, for  the  support  of  the  colonial  petitions  in  Parliament, 
will  not  be  doubted.  Nor  can  we  think  so  iU  of  the  profes- 
sional talents  of  the  eminent  counsel  and  solicitors  by  whom 
the  case  of  the  petitioners  was  conducted,  as  to  believe  that 
those  sources  of  evidence  were  overlooked,  while'  the  long  agi- 
tated question  of  subsistence  was  depeiifediltg.  But  ''facts 
*^  are. stubborn  things,"  .and  writtei]^  proofs,  forgery  apart,  in- 
tractable ones.      Siich  evidence>  therefore,  cdiald  not  have 

4 

been  safely  and  usefully  invoked. 

In  one  instance,  abolitionists  had  access  to  a  document, 
being  a  public  one,  by  which  the  parol  evidence  of  their  op- 
ponents, on  this  very  subject  of  imported  food,  was  put  to  the 
test ;  and  the  result  is  very  impressive.  It  had  been  stated 
before  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  by  the  agent  of  Ja- 
maica and  other  gentlemen  of  that  island,  that  **  the  conmion 
"  allowance  of  herrings  there  for  the  food  of  their  slaves,  was 
^'  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  barrels  per  annum,  for  every 
''  hundred  negroes,  allages  included  ;"  but  it  was  found,  from 
official  accounts  of  imports  afterwards  called  for  and  ap- 
pended to  the  report,  that  the  average  quantity  of  herrings 
imported  into  Jamaica  during  the  five  next  preceding  years, 
viz.  from  1783  to  1787  inclusive,  was  only  21,089  barrels; 
which,  supposing  even  the  plantation  slaves  to  be  the  only 
consumers,  amounted,  according  to  their  then  numbers,  to 
less  than  half  the  quantity  of  the  alleged  consumption. 
Taking  into  account  the  very  large  use  of  that  article  of 

*  P.  11,  f 2. 
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import  by  the  poorer  whites,  the  free  coloured  people  and 
domestic  slaves,  the  statement  was  probably  excessive  by 
two-thirds  at  the  least* 

To  this  line  of  argument  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur 
when  I  speak  of  the  amount  of  clothing,  all  Ibe  articles  of 
which  are  still  imported  irom  this  country :  though  it  is  uo- 
true  that  the  same  •  is  now  the  case  with  flour,  or  other  vege- 
table foody  as  Mr.  Barclay  insinuates.  But  the  colonial  party 
have  other  means  of  supplying  in  all  respects  this  remarkaUe 
defect  in  their,  evidence  by  documentary  proofs,  as  to  the  time 
preseKit  as  well  as  the  past ;  and  till  they  do  so,  their  parol 
evidence,  even  were  it  more  consistent,  would  weigh  little  in 
reflecting  minds. 

<  What  argument,  however,  can  be.  more  impressive  than 
Dr.  CoUins's  too  tardy  discovery  of  the  real  case,  in  his 
public  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  his  brother  planters.  '^  It 
"  isin  vain  to  conceal  what  we  all  know  to  be  true/'  &c. — ^Yes, 
they  **  all  knew  this  to  be  irue :"  yet  they  all  k)ng  dtood 
as  petitioners  before  the  Privy  Council  and  Parliament,  aver- 
ring and  producing  witnesses  to  prove  that  their  slaves  were 
sufficiently,  nay  liberally  and  superabundantly  fed ;  and  all 
concurred  in  crying  down  before  the  British  public,  as  libel- 
lers and  liars,  those  who  had  humanity  and  courage  enough 


♦  See  Mr.  Wilberforce's  letter  to  his  constituents  of  Yorkshire,  1 807 ; 
where  these  public  documents  are  cited  and  discussed. 

Vain  attempts  were  made  in  reply  by  the  Jamaica  Assembly  to  bolster 
up  this  refuted  falsehood,  on  the  pretence  that  a  large  quantity,  not  included, 
in  the  official  returns,  had  been  imported  from  America ;  but  it  was  shown 
in  my  second  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  defence  of  his  Slave  Registra- 
tion Bill  in  1816,  that  the  subsidiary  statement,  like  the  primary  one,  was 
unfounded  in  truth. 

Gladly,  no  doubt,  would  the  Assembly  on  that  occasion  have  supported 
its  own  credit  if  possible,  by  adducing  in  its  elaborate  Report  such  written 
evidence  as  was  abundantly  at  hand.  To  have  shewn  from  official  doct^ 
mentSy  e,  g.  the  recorded  accounts  of  receivers  or  trustees,  or  even  from 
plantation  books,  or  accounts  current  with  consignees,  that  herrings  had 
been  supplied  in  the  alleged  proportion,  even  on  a  few  estates,  would  have 
countenanced  the  impeached  statement;  and  might  have  resolved  detected 
imposture  into  venial  mistake,  as  to  the  ordinary  average  supply.  But  no 
such  evidence  was  adduced ;  and  it  is  not  hard  to  divine  the  cause. 
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to  affirm  the  contrary.  And  yet  the  same  men  expect  again 
to  be  believed;  when  upon  the  same  kind  of  evidence  they 
renew  the  same  impostures.  What  better  grounds  have  we 
now  for  believing  that  the  slaves,  at  this  moment,  are  suffici- 
ently fed^  or  that  they  are  not  still  suffering  the  same  terrible 
consequences  of  inanition  and  hunger,  that  were  so  impres- 
sively described  by  Dr.  Collins  ?  If  improvements,  and  ade- 
quate improvements^  in  this  respect  have  taken  place,  where 
and  when  were  they  made  ? 

Subsequent  writers  on   the  colonial  side  have  prudently 
shunned  the  only  fields  in  which  they  could  be  closely  grap- 
pled with  in  this  branch  of  the  controversy.    They  have  ob- 
served a  discreet  silence  as  to  the  amount  of  such  improvements^ 
and  the  actual  scale  of  subsistence,  in  the  foreign-fed  colonies, 
where  alone  it  can  be  ascertained^  and  where  only  we  have 
public  evidence  to  refer  to  in  respect  of  its  former  amount. 
They  affect  to  defend  the  planters  at  large,  without  limitation 
of  place,  against  the  charge  of  under-feeding  their  slaves ; 
but  all  their  alleged  facts,  and  all  their  reasonings,  relate  to 
Jamaica,  or  other  home-fed  colonies.     I  am  not  aware,  at 
least,  that  any  one  apologist  of  the  system,  since  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  has  ventured  to  tell  us  what  the  allow- 
ances from  the  master  are  in  the  Leeward  islands,  to  which  in 
that  respect  the  former  evidence  almost  exclusively  applied. 

This  omission  is  the  more  observable,  especially  in  those 
who  have  professed  to  answer  my  former  volume,  because  the 
strictures  on  this  important  subject  contained  in  it,  as  inci- 
dental to  my  review  of  the  slave  laws,  had  special  reference 
to  the  Leeward  islands,  and  none  at  all  to  the  case  of  the 
home-fed  colonies ;  except  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  liberal 
sustentation  at  the  Bahamas,  where  sugar  was  no  longer 
grown.* 

I  there  shewed  the  insufficiency  of  food  under  which  the 
slaves  suffered,  and  often  perished,  in  five  of  our  sugar  colonies 
at  least,  from  authority  not  to  be  questioned ;  that  of  their  own 
interior  legislatures,  convened  in  a  general  council  and  as- 


*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  98  to  100,  and  Appendix  thereto.  No.  3,  p.  464  to  468. 
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senihly  of  all  the  leeward  islands  at  St.  Christopher  in  1798| 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  their  slave  laws ;  and  also  the 
inadequacy  and  failure  of  the  enactments  Uien  made  to  remedy 
the  acknowledged  mischief. 

As  that  volume^  now  long  out  of  print,  will  probably  not 
be  in  the  possession  of  many  who  may  read  the  present,  I 
subjoin  the  rates  of  allowance  prescribed  and  expressly  re- 
cognised as  humane  and  liberal  ones,  by  an  act  of  that  legis- 
lative body.  They  were  either  **  nine  pints  of  com  or  beans 
"per  week,  or  e^ki  pints  of  pease,  or  wheat  or  ryejUmr,  or  In" 
''  dian  corn  meal,  or  nine  pints  of  oatmeal,  or  seven  pints  of  rice, 
"  or  eight  pounds  of  biscuits"  Certain  weights  of  native  pro- 
visionsy  not  as  additions,  but  further  alternatives,  were  also 
prescribed;  and  with  them,  or  with  either  of  these  rations,  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  herrings,  shads,  mackarel,  or  other 
salted  provisions,  per  week* ;  and  the  act  allowed  a  reduction 
of  one-fifth  part  of  these  scanty  allowances  in  crop-time;  i.  e. 
during  five  months  of  the  twelve. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  standard  of  what  was  deemed 
"  humane  or  liberal**  feeding  in  those  islands,  and  held  out  as 
creditable  to  their  meliorating  code,  ten  yeai^  later  than  the 
period  which  the  witnesses  whom  I  have  cited  referred  to.  t 
may  truly  say,  indeed,  sixteen  years  later ;  for  this  act  was 
laid  before  Parliament  in  1804,  as  being  amongst  the  best 
and  most  recent  fruits  of  his  Majesty's  recommendations  to 
the  assemblies,  pursuant  to  an  address  of  Parliament  of  1797, 
to  pass  protecting  slave  laws ;  nor  am  I  aware,  that  in  any 
one  of  those  islands  the  standard  has  been  raised  by  any 
subsequent  law.  In  St.  Christopher  the  same  scale  of  allow- 
ances was  expressly  re-enacted  only  three  years  ago. 

As  I  shall  have  more  use  to  make  of  this  act  in  the  present 
division  of  my  work,  it  is  proper  to  apprize  my  readers  of  a 
peculiarity  attending  its  enactments  in  respect  of  food,  which 


*  See  the  act  printed  with  other  colonial  information  as  to  meliorating 
laws,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  8th  of  June,  1801,  title 
Leeward  Islands,  15  H; 

VOL.  II.  u 
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distiDguishes  it  very  materially  from  most  other  parts  of  the 
meliorating  codes  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  sugar  colonies.  In  those  enactments,  its  authors,  or  at 
least  a  respectable  majority  of  them,  were  in  earnest,  and 
wished  to  be  obeyed. 

The  general  object,  indeed,  of  these,  as  of  the  other  colo- 
nial legislators,  was  to  avert  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
by  what  the  West  India  Committee,  and  the  agents  here,  had 
anxiously  recommended  to  them  as  the  only  possible  means ; 
the  passing  such  laws  as  might,  through  their  popular  effect 
in  this  country,  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  abolitionists,  by 
producing  a  hope  that  slavery  might  be  effectually  mitigated 
and  terminated,  without  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  or  any 
other  parliamentary  measures."*^    But  the  oppression  of  scanty 
feeding  had  at  that  time  been  carried  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  severity  by  many  planters  in  those  islands,  especially 
in  St.  Christopher,  whose  half-famifthed  slaves  had  become,  in 
consequence,  nuisances  to  their  neighbours,  by  breaking  their 
canes  for  food,  and  other  depredations.     It  was,  therefore, 
and  I  hope  also  from  better  motives,  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
more  respectable  members  of  the  general  council  and  assem- 
bly to  fix  a  minimum  of  the  weekly  allowances,  on  as  large  a 
scale,  and  with  regulations  as  effectual,  as  could  be  proposed 
with  any  hope  of  general  concurrence.    But  they  met  with  an 
opposition  so  formidable,   that  they  were  obUged,  in  some 
measure,  to  give  way  to  it ;  and  the  scale  of  subsistence  ulti- 
mately enacted,  shamefully  low  though  it  is,  was  not  carried 
without  great  difiiculty,     I  have  in  my  possession  a  printed 


*  See  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  and  the  letters  of  Sir  William 
Young  inclosing  them,  in  papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  June  8th,  1804.  H.  58,  59. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Leeward  Islands  were  so  far  from  disguising 
their  motives,  that  they  thought  it  an  essential  preliminary  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  West  India  Committee,  then  called  "  the  Com- 
"  mittee  of  Planters  and  Merchants"  in  this  country;  and  Sir  William 
Young's  letter  transmitting  the  same,  officially  laid  before  them;  and  they 
accordingly  addressed  the  governor  for  that  purpose,  before  they  proceeded 
to  business ;  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  that  they  meant  to  act  merely  in 
conformity  to  the  advice  of  their  partizans  in  England.  See  the  same 
papers,  H.  p.  38. 
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report  of  their  deliberations,  published  at  the  time  on  the 
spot;  whereby  it  appears  that  there  were  maDy  obstinate 
divisions,  upon  motions,  to  reduce,  by  a  weekly  pint  or  two» 
the  scanty  allowances  at  last  adopted. 

Hence  alone,  as  I  doubt  not,  arises  the  peculiar  usefulness 
of  this  act,  in  throwing  light  on  the  actual  practice.  Had  its 
purposes  been  wholly  ostensible  and  illusory,  like  the  ordinary 
enactments  of  the  meliorating  laws,  we  should  most  probably 
have  found  the  prescribed  allowances  two-fold  more  liberal  or 
specious. 

There  was  naturally,  however,  no  objection  on  either  side, 
to  take  all  the  credit  before  the  English  public  that  couldi 
without  cost,  be  obtained ;  and  therefore  the  preamble  recited 
tbe  object  to  be  *'  to  compel  all  persons  to  treat  their  slaves 
^'  with  that  humanity  which  is  generally  prevalent  vi  these 
"  islands^'  No  more  can  be  necessary  to  satisfy  every  mind, 
that  the  enactments  were  not  less  liberal  than  the  best  exist* 
ing  practice. 

But  scanty  though  those  statutable  allowances  are,  I  stated, 
ia  my  former  volume,  that  they  had  not  in  fact  been  given ; 
and  that  the  act  had  proved  a  dead  letter,  like  the  other 
meliorating  laws.  I  cited,  in  proof  of  it,  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Caines,  an  eminent  planter  of  St.  Christopher,  who,  some 
years  after,  had  the  humanity  and  courage,  though  resident 
in  that  island,  to  publish  a  pamphlet  there,  stating  that  fact, 
and  remonstrating  with  his  brother  planters  on  the  subject 
I  cited  further,  an  express  admission  of  the  Council  and 
Assembly  of  Antigua,  in  1815,  that  the  prescribed  allow- 
ances had  not  been  given,  and  offering  as  an  excuse  for  it,  the 
poverty  of  tbe  planters ;  and  I  added  what  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  decisive,  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  securing 
its  own  execution,  by  public  returns  on  oath  from  the  different 
plantations,  had,  as  appeared  by  the  answers  to  official  en- 
quiries made  in  pursuance  of  a  parliamentary  address,  been 
every  where,  and  universally  neglected,  from  the  first  promul- 
gation of  the  act,  without  a  single  prosecution  for  any  such 
default. 

These  statements  being  undenied  and  unanswered  by  my 
opponents,  I  may  surely  now  assume,  as  incontrovertible, 
that  in  the  Leeward  Islands  at  least,  the  general  allowances 

V  2 
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to  the  slaves  are  still  less  than  their  own  laws  prescribe ;  and  if 
so  they  are  probably  not  larger  than  those  which  Dr.  Collins  so 
strongly  reprobated  as  cruelly  and  destructively  scanty,  viz., 
six  or  seven  pints  per  week ;  for  if  we  deduct  the  fifith  part 
during  five  months  of  crop-time,  from  the  prescribed  weekly- 
rations  of  nine  pints,  the  annual  average  of  the  legal  allowances 
will  not  exceed  eight. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  insist 
on  any  such  inferiority  in  the  practical  to  the  legal  standard ; 
for  what  European  reader  can  contemplate  the  latter,  without 
compassionate  and  indignant  emotions  ?  With  the  nutritive 
powers,  as  human  food,  of  some  of  the  alternative  articles,  we 
are,  indeed,  happily  unacquainted  in  this  country;  but  the 
legislature  of  the  Leeward  Islands  having  considered  its 
weekly  rations  of  unground  com  and  horse  beans  as  equiva- 
lent to  eight  pints  of  flour,  or  eight  pounds  of  biscuit,  (i.  e. 
the  hard  and  heavy  ship  biscuit  in  use  by  the  most  economi- 
cal mariners,  for  none  other  is  ever  given  to  the  slaves,)  we 
are  furnished  with  an  unexceptionable  medium,  whereby  to 
estimate  the  rest.  The  allowances,  in  whatever  form,  are 
only  equal  to  eight  pints  of  flour,  or  eight  pounds  of  ship- 
biscuit  weekly ;  and  tliis  is  the  whole  subsistence  of  hard- 
working men,  with  th^  addition  only  of  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  salt  herring,  which,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  admitted, 
has  no  nutritious  value,  but  is  used  as  seasoning  only. 

I  shall  hereafter  compare  this  miserably  inadequate  sub- 
sistence with  the  ordinary  consumption  of  food  by  English 
agricultural  labourers;  and  also  with  the  allowances  of  food 
to  persons  who  are  sustained  here  at  public  expense  ;  and  the 
result  will  be  found  demonstrative  of  the  cruel  parsimony  of 
sugar  planters,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  most  of  my  readers 
may  be  pi'epared  to  expect  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  right 
to  remind  those  who  have  read  my  former  volume,  that  the 
allowances  prescribed  by  law  in  the  Bahamas,  where  the  curse 
of  sugar  planting  has  ceased  with  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to 
sustain  it,  were  shown  to  be  in  comparison  witli  those  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  in  the  proportion  of  near  two  to  one. 

It  is  but  fair  to  admit,  in  this  place,  that  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Collins  did  not  extend  to  so  large  an  increase  of  the  ordinaiy 
allowances,  as  I  shall  maintain  that  bumanity  clearly  required, 
nor  quite  so  large  as  the  Bahama  legislature  has  prescribed. 
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''  Whefi  your  negroes  are  fed  with  an  allowance^  and  have  that 
"  only  to  depend  upon,  you  ought  not  to  give  less  than  ten  or 
'*  twelve  pints  a  week  to  each  grown  negroJ'* 

But  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  read  his  work  throughout 
without  ascribing  this  very  abstemious  exhortation  to  his 
ordinary  policy  of  prescribing  no  more  costly  correctives  of 
the  existing  system  than  such  as  he  hoped  his  brother  plan- 
ters might  be  persuaded,  for  their  own  interest,  to  adopt.  He 
well  knew,  that,  compared  with  the  general  practice,  ten  or 
twelve  pints  per  week  would  be  a  very  important  attainment 
for  the  slave ;  and  he  knew  also,  full  well,  how  hard  it  would 
be  to  reconcile  the  additional  expence  attending  any  such  im- 
provement with  that  rigid  economy  in  the  management  of  a 
sugar  estate,  which  necessity  dictates  to  most  planters,  and 
avarice  strongly  suggests  to  them  all.  The  slave  trade,  it 
should  be  observed,  in  his  further  excuse,  was  then  still  in 
existence,  and  seemed  to  have  finally  triumphed  over  its  op- 
ponents. Dr.  C.  therefore  evidently  calculated  upon  its  con- 
tinuance, for  which  he  had  been,  and  seems  still  to  have  been, 
an  advocate.  His  advice,  consequently,  was  adapted  to  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  preservation  of  the  slaves  was  not 
an  object  of  any  clearly  demonstrative  necessity,  and  he  did 
not  hope  that  very  costly  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of  it 
could  be  recommended  with  any  hope  of  effect. 

Whether  this  defence,  or  rather  this  explanation,  of  his 
views  be  satisfactory  or  not,  the  increase  of  subsistence  that 
he  advised  was  clearly  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  justice 
and  humanity ;  though  full  large  enough  to  condemn,  on  his 
authority,  the  still  subsisting  legal  standard,  and  still  more 
the  actual  practice,  in  the  Leeward  Islands.  In  proof  of  this 
I  will  now  add,  however  needlessly,  to  the  practical  legislative 
estimate  of  the  Bahamas,  that  of  Jamaica. 

In  the  last  consolidated  slave  act  of  that  island,  section  69, 
a  regulation  is  made  for  the  subsistence  of  slaves  while  con- 
fined as  criminals  in  the  workhouses  or  gaols.  The  keepers 
are  commanded,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  ne- 
glect, "  to  provide  and  give  to  every  slave  a  sufficient  quan- 


*  Practical  Rules,  p.  92. 
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*'  tity  of  good  and  wholesome  provisions  daily,  that  is  to  say, 
**  not  less  than  one  quart  of  unground  Guinea  or  Indian  com, 
"  three  pints  of  the  flour  or  meal  of  either,  or  three  pints  of 
*'  wheat  flour/*  (or  substitutes  needless  to  specify  in  native 
vegetables)  "  and  also  one  herring  or  shad,  or  other  salted 
'*  provisions  equal  thereto."*  Comparing  like  articles  with 
like,  we  have  here  quantities  from  two-fold  to  three-fold 
greater  than  the  allowances  of  the  Leeward  Islands;  and 
greater  by  one-third,  at  least  on  a  medium,  than  those  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Collins,  the  herrings  or  other  seasonings  of 
the  vegetable  diet  excepted^  which  are  the  same  in  all. 

Did  the  Jamaica  legislature,  in  giving  these  at  the  public 
expence,  expressly  as  "  sufficient  quantities'^  of  food,  intend  a 
large  superfluity,  as  a  bounty  to  criminals  ?  or  do  men  require 
thrice  as  much  food  in  prison,  as  when  they  are  working  hard 
in  the  cane-pieces  through  the  day  ? 

Before  I  dismiss  this  subject  of  subsistence  in  the  foreign- 
fed  colonies,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice'  the  resources  which 
"  industrious'^  negroes  were  said  even  there  to  possess,  for 
adding  to  their  means  of  subsistence,  by  cultivating  those 
mountain  provision-grounds  which  belong  to  some  estates,  and 
those  small  spots  of  broken  ground  which  are  unavoidably 
left  to  them,  even  in  the  fully  planted  and  dry  weather  Lee- 
ward Islands ;  and  also  by  their  gathering  grass  and  brush- 
wood for  sale  in  the  markets. 

Though  Mr.  Tobin,  in  his  reply  to  Ramsay,  did  not  scruple 
to  maintain  that  the  master's  allowances,  supposing  them  to 
be  no  more  than  six  pints  of  flour  and  six  herrings  weekly, 
were  enough  for  the  slave's  support,  and  ventured  to  compare 
them  in  a  way  I  shall  hereafter  remark  upon,  with  the  sub- 
sistence of  English  labourers,^  he  afterwards,  when  examined 
as  a  witness  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commonsi 
seems  to  have  thought  it  expedient,  like  others,  to  take  these 
alleged  resources  of  voluntary  industry  into  the  account.  J 


•  See  the  act  in  papers  printed  by  orJer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
June  10,  1818. 

\  Cursory  Remarks  59,  60. 

X  Commons  Report  of  1790,  p.  236.  Q.  "  Is  the  quantity  of  food  al- 
lowed to  the  negroes  sufficient  for  "  their  support?"    A.  "  The  quantity  of 
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Mr«.  Thomas,  of  Nevis,  made  the  same  make-weight  means 
a  part  of  his  estimate. 

Q.  ''  Is  the  food  allowed  to  the  negroes,  in  your  judgment, 
*'  proper  and  sufficient  for  their  support  ?  A.  "  No  doubt 
''  the  food  is  proper;  and  with  regard  to  the  quantity »  I  must 
'*  say  that  it  is  a  bare  sufficiency  for  their  support;  but  it  is, 
'^  at  the  same  time  to  be  understood,  that  no  master  depends 
"  wholly  on  that  allowance  which  he  weekly  gives  out,  nor 
^'  does  the  negro  rely  upon  it,  as  he  has  many  advantages  if 
^*  industrious  and  well  disposed."  * 

It  would  be  far  better,  I  believe,  for  the  poor  slaves  in  the 
foreign-fed  colonies  collectively,  if  these  "  many  advantages 
"  of  the  industrious  and  well  disposed^'  had  no  existence.  The 
benefit  of  them,  such  as  they  are^  belongs  to  a  very  few,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  number  of  slaves ;  and  those  few  are 
commonly  the  individuals  who  have  the  least  need  of  them» 
viz.  the  drivers  and  the  other  head  negroes,  or  tradesmen ;  for 
these  generally  if  not  always,  I  believe,  receive  double  allow- 
ances*, though  they  have  by  far  the  lightest  labours.  Yet,  in 
the  controversial  use  of  these  alleged  '^  advantages/'  they  are 
usually  magnified  beyond  all  rational  bounds,  and  treated  as 
if  they  were,  or  might  be,  enjoyed  by  the  whole  mass  of  the 
plantation  slaves.  They  have  served  often  to  veil  the  true 
extent  of  the  general  oppression  in  respect  of  food,  from  the 
eyes  of  the  British  people ;  and  from  those  also,  perhaps,  of 
many  proprietors  resident  in  this  country,  who  have  no  per«- 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  case. 

What  are  these  *^  advantages  ?"  —  Mr.  Thomas,  like  almost 
every  other  colonist  who  has  condescended  to  specify  them, 
referred  to  the  "  produce  of  the  slave's  own  allotment  of  pro- 
'^  vision  ground,  his  power  of  selling  it  in  the  markets,  of 
^'  raising  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry ;"  (he  might,  in  reference 


''  provisions  allowed  to  the  negroes  may  be  sufficient  for  their  support :  but 
**  it  is  always  understood,  both  by  the  master  and  the  slave,  that  they  are  not 
^  to  depend  entirely  on  the  provisions  allowed  them,  but  are  expected  to 
<<  add  something  to  them  by  their  own  industry/' 
*  Commons  Ueport  of  1790,  p.  250. 
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to  ordinary  JieH  negroid,  as.  fairly  have  added  horses  and 
co\vs>)  and  added,  that  '^  negroes  who  Hve  on  estates  adjacent 
^*  to  twcns,  have  further  advantages^  derived  from  selling  grass 
''  and  fuel  to  the  inhabitants." 

In  the  latter  particular  he  spoke  more  accurately  and  fairly 
than  most  gentlemen  of  his  party,  for  they  in  general  would 
lead  their  European  readers  to  believe,  that  not  this  very 
limited  decription  only,  but  all  the  slaves,  even  in  the  largest 
colonies,  have  markets  within  reach,  at  which  all  the  grass 
and  fuel  they  can  collect,  as  well  as  the  ground  provisions 
they  may  have  to  spare,  and  the  live  stock  they  may  raise, 
can  always  be  sold.    This  species  of  delusion  has  probably 
derived  much  countenance  from  the  hasty  conclusions  and 
reports  of  gentlemen  who,  on  visiting  the  islands,  haye  seen 
many  negroes  bringing  to  town  such  articles  for  sale,  or  stand- 
ing with  th^n  in  the  markets,  without  the  means  of  knowing 
that  they  were  the  slaves  only  of  neighbouring  estates,  or  on 
whose  account  they  sold;  and  without,  perhaps,  reflecting 
how  very  small  the  amount  of  such  traffic  must  be,  and  how 
trivial  the  number  eng*aged  in  it,  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  whole  black  population.    A  few  further  facts,  and  a  little 
plain  reasoning,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  may  be  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  as,  with  the  exceptions  of  grass  or  fodder, 
and  fuel,  all  these  marketable  articles  must  be  derived  from 
the  slaves'  labours,  at  times  allotted  to  himself,  and  on  his 
own  allotment  of  provision  ground^  it  is  clear  that  where  he 
has  not  time  and  strength  enough  for  such  labours,  or  where 
he  has  no  productive  provision  ground  allotted  to  him,  these 
alleged  advantages,  except  as  above,  can  have  no  existence, 
be  his  disposition  to  industry  what  it  may.  Now  it  has  been 
already  shown,  that  supposing  a  surplus  of  time  and  strength 
beyond  what  are  appropriated  to  the  master's  use,  to  be  left 
to  the  slaves  for  these  commercial  purposes  of  their  own 
(which  the  readers  of  my  chapter  on  labour,  will  I  trust  be 
satisfied  cannot  be  the  case,  except  with  negroes  of  more 
than  ordinary  vigour),  the  allotments  of  provision  grounds  in 
the  old  Leeward  Islands  are  neither  large  enough,  nor  season- 
able and  accessible  enough,  nor  fertile  enough,  to  form  any 
considerable  basis  for  these  advantages,  or  even  for  the  most 
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part  to  furnish  the  daye  with  any  material  addition  to  the 
food  so  scantily  supplied  by  the  master.* 


*  In  addition  to  the  evidence  already  cited,  the  following  may  be  worth 
extracting.  '^  Many  of  the  estates^*  said  the  same  witness  last  cited,  "  have 
^  no  mountain  ground  at  all;  in  consequence  of  which  the  proprietor  gives  a 
"  greater  allowance  of  food."  Q.  "  Can  you  say  what  is  the  greatest 
^*  allowance  given  where  there  is  no  mountain  ground  ?"  A.  "  The  allow- 
^  ance  out  of  crop-time  is  greater  than  during  the  crop-season ;  but  I  believe 
*^  eleven  pints  of  grain  per  week,  besides  an  equal  number  of  herrings,  is 
^  the  greatest  allowance/' — Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Commons  Report 
of  1790,  p.  258. 

The  same  witness  being  asked  ''  are  the  islands  of  St.  Christopher  and 
"  Nevis  liable  to  frequent  or  severe  droughts,"—^  answered,  "  They  are 
*^  very  much  so ;  and  I  believe  suffered  much  from  this  caiise  during  the 
^  last  two  years ;  for  during  the  whole  ei^t  months  that  I  was  last  abroad, 
'^  there  fell  but  twice  any  thing  of  rain  that  might  be  called  a  hard  shower.** 
Ibid.  p.  255. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  form  any  general  estimate  of  the  deductions 
that  should  be  made  from  the  resource  of  the  provision  grounds  where  any 
such  are  allotted,  on  account  of  these  frequent  droughts,  both  terms  being 
quite  indefinite;  but  that  no  material  increase  of  allowance  is  commonly 
given  on  this  account  is  manifest,  since  neither  this  nor  any  other  witness 
distinguished  it,  or  took  it  into  account,  even  when  stating  the  maximum  of 
allowance  without  any  limitation  of  seasons.  As  Mr.  Thomas  stated 
•eleven  pints  to  be  the  greatest  allowance  when  there  are  no  provision 
grounds  at  all,  being  an  increase  upon  his  own  estimate  of  only  two  ninth 
parts  at  most,  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  the  increase,  on  account 
of  occasional  droughts  must,  if  any,  be  very  small  indeed. 

But  the  act  of  the  Leeward  Islands  is  more  decisive  on  this  point;  for  it 
allows  no  diminution  of  the  prescribed  rations  in  any  islands  under  the 
government  on  account  of  the  much  magnified  advantages  in  question,  on 
estates  near  the  towns ;  nor,  except  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  on  account  of  the 
provision  grounds,  however  productive ;  unless  when  they  are  ^  under  culti- 
*'  vation  m  the  owner*s  timey^  L  e.  when  they  are  cultivated  by  the  gang  on 
the  master's  account,  at  times  that  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  sugar 
planting.  As  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  where  alone  in  that  government  pro- 
vision grounds  allotted  to  the  slaves  for  their  own  use,  are  on  many  estates 
seasonable,  and  considerable  in  point  of  extent,  the  act  allows  expressly  oil 
that  account,  a  diminution  of  imported  or  dry  provisions  out  of  crop,  '*  in 
**  the  proportion  only  of  one  fifth  part,''  and  that  only  on  condition  that  the 
owner  **  shall  give  and  allow  to  each  slave  as  much  land  and  time,  as  shall 
'^  with  his  labour  thereon  for  such  time,  be  likely  to  produce  the  value  of 
"the  dry  or  salted  provisions  deducted."  A  proviso  also  is  added  in 
respect  of  the  same  excepted  islands,  that  if  the  value  shall  not  be  actually 
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But  I  would^  in  the  next  place,  and  more  particularly,  call 
the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  grossness  of  those  impos- 
tures which  represent  these  poor  drudges  in  general,  as  deriving 
from  their  sales  in  the  markets,  any  adequate  or  material 
addition  to  the  master's  supplies.  This  resource,  if  some  of 
the  colonial  fabulists  were  believed,  furnishes  them  with  an 
abundance  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  even  its  luxurious 
superfluities^  They  grow  rich  even,  we  are  gravely  told^  if 
industrious,  from  this  profitable  marketing  ! ! 

Supposing  the  commodities  in  a  gi-eat  degree  attainable  in 
the  foreign-fed,  or  even  in  the  home-fed  colonies,  —  where 
are  the  markets  for  80,000  negro  chapmen  in  Barbadoes, 
20,000  in  St.  Christopher,  and  330,000  in  Jamaica  ?  and 
whence  come  the  buyers  ? 

Jamaica,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  by  forty  miles  of  medium 
breadth,  giving  an  area  of  3750  square  miles,  intersected  by 
high  mountains;  and  it  contains,  by  the  same  authority, 
eight  towns,  being  about  one  to  469  square  miles.  If  the 
towns  were  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  area,  and  each 


produced,  the  difference  shall  be  made  good  to  the  slave.  (See sect.  2.  p.  16. 
of  the  Papers  before  referred  to.)  If  in  the  most  favoured  spots  of  the  foreign- 
fed  colonies,  and  under  the  most  successful  culture  of  the  provision-grounds, 
they  supply  only  one-fifth  of  the  necessary  food,  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  they  were  in  ordinary  circumstances  thrown  out  of  the  account. 

The  same  act  more  directly  shews  the  insignificancy  of  the  ordinary  allot- 
ments of  provision-grounds  in  many,  or  most  parts  of  the  government ;  for 
it  enacts,  that  ^'  Owners  shall  allot  to  every  slave  capable  of  working  the 
**  same,  a  piece  or  spot  of  good  well-laying  land  of  forty  feet  square  at  kast, 
**  immediately  round  or  close  to  his  house,  ii  the  same  can  he  done  without  puU- 
**  ing  doum  or  inf  tiring  any  other  negro  house ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  so  done, 
''  then  shall  allot  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  some  part  of  the  plantation 
*^  commodious  for  his  working  the  same,  provided  there  is  so  much  land  not 
''  usually  planted  in  canes ;  and  if  not,  an  annual  compensation  of  equal 
*'  value."    {Same  Act,  sect.  6.) 

Negro  houses  are  usually  placed  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  estate.  Let 
the  reader  then  add  to  these  views  the  frequent  droughts  destructiTC  of  all 
vegetation,  except  that  of  the  hardy  sugar-cane ;  and  Mr.  Baillie's  admission 
that  '^  provision  grounds  do  not  answer  in  those  islands  more  than  one  year 
^  in  three ;"  and  he  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  boasted  resource 
of  industry,  which  is  the  necessary  basis  of  all  the  rest,  excepting  only  the 
trivial  supply  of  a  neighbouring  town  ytiih  firewood  and  grass. 
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town  centrical  to  its  respective  district,  (the  reverse  of  which 
may  be  seen  by  inspecting  any  map  of  the  island,  for  the  towns 
are  all  upon,  or  very  near  the  coast)  still  it  must  be  manifest 
that  a  very  small  proportion  only  of  the  estates  could  be  so 
near  tojany  town,  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  slaves  to  walk 
to  it  with  their  merchandize,  and  return,  even  on  the  Sabbath, 
supposing  also  the  whole  of  that  day  to  be  at  their  own  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose. 

I  will  follow  the  same  author  in  some  other  statistics  of  a 
more  changeful  kind,  not  knowing  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  work  of  any  more  recent  opponent. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  furnished  us  with  the  numbers  of  houses 
contained  in  five  of  the  eight  towns  he  mentions ;  apparently 
not  thinking  the  remaining  three  worth  the  same  notice. 
Port  Royal  he  stated  to  contain  about  two  hundred  houses ; 
Savannah^a-Mar,  from  sixty  to  seventy ;  Montego  Bay,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five ;  Falmouth,  including  two  adjoining 
villages,  two  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  Kingston,  the  chief 
town,  the  importance  of  which  he  extols,  1666.  If  they  were 
all  cast  together,  they  would  not  exceed  in  extent  many  a 
market-town  in  this  country. 

But  let  us  next  look  at  his  account  of  their  free  population. 
That  of  Kingston  alone  was  given  by  him,  and  he  stated  it  to 
be  6539  whites,  and  3280  free  coloured  people. 

If  we  suppose  the  other  towns,  the  houses  in  which  are 
given,  to  have  been  peopled  in  an  equal  proportion  to  the 
buildings,  we  shall  have  about  14,017  free  inhabitants  of  towns 
of  all  ages ;  with  a  small  surplus  for  the  three  other  towns, 
whose  houses  are  not  numbered.  Let  the  whole  be  taken  at 
16,000,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  among  them  sup- 
posed to  be  a  customer  at  the  Sunday  markets  ;  then  taking 
the  slaves,  as  they  were  estimated  at  the  same  period,  by  the 
same  authority,  only  at  260,000,  we  shall  have,  instead  of 
many  buyers  to  support  a  single  chapman,  near  seventeen 
chapmen  to  serve  a  single  weekly  buyer. 

If  we  look  at  the  statistics  of  other  colonies,  as  furnished 
in  the  same  volume,  the  case  will  be  found  no  better.  Every 
where  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  too  few  to  make 
their  common  demand  for  articles  sold  in  the  negro-markets 
exceed  the  supply  from  adjacent  or  neighbouring  estates  ; 
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ihough  the  superior  or  abler  slaves  of  those  estates,  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  only  sellers,  except  a  few  from  more 
distant  parts  on  Sundays. 

To  i^gard  this  marketing,  therefore,  as  a  resource  import- 
ant to  the  whole  mass  of  plantation  slaves  throughout  the 
respective  colonies,  would  be  to  adopt  a  very  gross  delusion. 

The  articles  brought  to  town  by  the  slaves  for  sale  on  their 
own  account,  are  chiefly,  and  except  on  Sundays,  exclusively, 
grass,  fodder,  and  brushwood  for  fuel ;  all  of  which  their  ne- 
cessities commonly  oblige  them  to  sell  at  prices  oppressively 
low.  A  large  bundle  of  either,  laboriously  collected  and  car- 
ried on  the  head  to  town  at  nightfall,  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  will  produce  perhaps  to  the  weary  bearer,  less  than 
three-pence  sterling. 

As  to  the  vegetables  and  fruit,  fowls  or  other  live  stock, 
that  are  seen  on  sale  by  negroes,  either  in  their  market-place 
or  elsewhere,  on  any  other  day  of  the  week  than  Sunday,  it 
may  be  with  certainty  concluded  that  the  goods  belong  to  the 
masters ;  and  are  sold  on  their  account. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  Ashton 
Warner  Byam,  may  serve  sufficiently  to  confirm  these  re- 
marks. Q.  ^'  How  are  persons  residing  in  the  towns  of  the 
^^  different  islands,  and  who  have  no  plantations,  supplied 
"  with  grass,  fodder,  and  vegetables  ?  "  A.  "  The  slaves  of 
<'  the  neighbouring  plantations  bring  grass  and  fodder  every 
^^  evening  after  their  hours  of  work,  to  the  towns  for  sale,  for 
^^  their  own  benefit ;  and  vegetables  are  brought  by  the  slaves 
'^  to  market  on  Sundays,  for  their  own  benefit ;  but  on  the 
^^  other  days  we  purchase  vegetables  from  the  slaves,  sent  in 
^^  by  the  proprietors  of  gardens,  to  be  sold  for  their  master's 
^'  benefit/^**  It  may  be  added,  that  no  small  number  of 
negroes,  who  are  seen  as  sellers,  even  in  the  Sunday  markets, 
are  notoriously  the  agents  of  their  managers  or  overseers; 
and  a  still  larger  proportion  are  selling  for  the  drivers,  and 
other  head  negroes,  of  the  estates  from  which  they  come. 

But  to  recur  to  the  impracticable  distance  of  the  markets, 
that  undenied,  and  imdeniable  obstacle  to  their  use  by  a  great 
proportion  of  the  slaves  in  every  colony. 

♦  Commons' Report  of  1790,  p.  106. 
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No  witness/and  no  writer,  to  my  knowledge,  has  pretended 
that  this  circumstance  is  taken  into  account,  so  as  to  increase 
the  allowances  of  slaves  where  the  market  is  remote.  Sir 
John  Orde,  indeed,  Governor  of  Dominica,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Privy  Council,  noticed  that  such  a  diffi^rence  was 
just.  "  In  an  island,"  he  says,  *'  where  some  have  not  a  foot 
'^  of  land  to  spare  near  their  estates,  and  others  the  greatest 
quantity ;  where  some  are  near  a  market,  and  others  can 
scarce  possibly  get  at  one,  it  would  be  hard,  perhaps,  to 
oblige  all  owners  to  give  the  same  food  to  their  slaves,"  ♦ 
Certainly,  if  enough  was  given,  where  there  was  no  ground  or 
market,  there  might  have  been  some  diminution  where  there 
was  a  concurrence  of  both.  But  I  have  shewn  the  insuffi* 
ciency  of  the  ordinary  allowances,  except  when  aided  by  these 
"  advantages,"  to  have  been  admitted ;  and  yet  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  the  ordinary  rations  were  increased  in  the  absence 
of  them.  One  or  two  witnesses  only  alleged  a  small  increase, 
when  provision  grounds  were  wanting,  or  unproductive ;  but 
not  one  of  the  many,  who  defined  those  rations,  asserted  that 
they  were  greater  on  estates  distant  from  a  market.  The  act  of 
the  Leeward  Islands  too  which  allows  for  the  one,  is  quite  silent 
as  the  other ;  and  it  allows  for  provision  grounds,  in  the  way 
only  of  diminution,  from  the  prescribed  subsistence  where  they 
are,  not  by  any  addition  where  they  are  not,  possessed.  It  is  a 
pregnant  proof  of  how  little  these  boasted  marketing  advan- 
tages were  in  the  minds  of  those  who  could  estimate  them 
best,  that  the  vicinage  of  a  town  was  not  at  all  taken  into 
account  in  framing  such  a  law. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  colonists,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
painful  controversy,  have  practised  that  species  of  unfairness, 
which  they  impute  without  reason  to  their  opponents.  They 
accuse  us  perpetually  of  raising  an  unjust  prejudice  againsj; 
them,  by  citing  particular  instances  of  cruelties,  which,  as  they 
allege,  are  very  rare.  Our  answer,  to  which  no  sound  reply 
has  ever  been  given,  is,  that  our  means  of  proving  them  only, 
not  the  facts  themselves  are  rare,  and  that  considering  the 
systematical  exclusion  of  all  the  natural  evidence  of  such 
facts,  and  all  fair  means  of  their  public  investigation,  the 

♦  Privy  Council  Report,  title  Dominica,  Q.  A.  S. 
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proof  of  a  feW;  makes  in  a  high  degree  probable  the  existence 
of  very  many. 

They,  on  the  oUier  hand,  never  fail  to  generalize  every 
alleviation  of  slavery  that  circumstances,  however  partial  or 
particular,  may  produce.  If  a  few  drivers  or  tradesmen  ac- 
quire a  little  property,  it  is  brought  forward  as  a  proof,  that 
the  field  negroes  in  general  possess,  or  may  by  industry  acquire 
it ;  if  an  odious  character  is  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  for  some  atrocious  cruelty  towards  his  slaves,  brought  to 
justice,  they  blazon  it  as  a  proof  that  protecting  slave  laws  in 
general  are  fairly  executed ;  and  in  the  present  instance  the 
local  occasional  advantages  of  a  few,  are  made  a  cloak  for  a 
starving  parsimony  towards  the  many. 

Should  these  frivolous  attempts  to  disguise  or  extenuate  the 
cruel  oppression  prevalent  in  the  foreign-fed  colonies  as  to  their 
scanty  allowances,  be  thought  worth  any  further  answer,  let 
it  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Collins,  to  whom  the  nature  and 
amount  of  these  pretended  aids  of  the  subsistence  given  by 
the  master  were  well  known,  considered  them  as  too  trivial, 
partial,  and  uncertain,  to  be  worth  any  distinction  or  excep- 
tion, either  in  his  strictures  on  the  existing  scantiness  of  the 
master*s  allowances,  or  in  his  estimate  of  their  necessary  in- 
crease. Had  they  formed  any  ordinary  or  general  resource, 
he  could  not  have  reasoned  as  he  did  on  the  famishing  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  weekly  rations  of  ^*  six  or  seven  pints  of  flour  or 
^*  grain,  with  as  many  salt  herrings,'^  regarding  them  as  the 
only  nutriment ;  nor  could  he  have  asserted,  as  he  solemnly 
did,  on  his  own  "  melancholy  experience,  that  a  great  number  of 
*^  negroes  perished  annually  by  diseases  produced  by  inanition." 

I  will  here  conclude  my  account  of  that  second  grand  head 
of  general  oppression  under  which  these  hapless  fellow-crea- 
tures labour  and  perish,  a  distressful  penury  of  food. 

I  might  justly  add  to  it  very  serious  strictures  on  the 
quality  of  their  provisions ;  for  few  I  believe  will  suppose  a 
diet  wholly  vegetable,  well  fitted  to  sustain  the  strength,  and 
give  full  permanent  support  to  the  constitutions,  of  haid- 
vrorking  men  ?  The  proper  or  necessary  quantity  of  admix- 
ture of  animal  food  is  a  different  question ;  but  it  may  fairly 
be  said,  without  any  material  qualification,  that  the  common 
field-negroQs  have  none  at  all ;  for  as  to  the  wretched  modicum 
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of  salt  herring,  or  ihe  brine  it  is  dissolved  in,  we  have  seen, 
that  even  the  apologists  of  the  system  admit  it  to  be  of  no 
nutritious  value,  and  to  serve  only  as  seasoning  to  the  vegetable 
messes  which  they  boil.    The  pretence  that  they  frequently  eat 
animal  food  of  their  own  raising,  such  as  fowls  and  pork,  if 
applied  to  the  common  field-negroes,  is  not  only  false  but  pre- 
posterous;   nor  have  many  of  my  opponents  ventured  to 
Bugg^st  it,  even  when  raising  and  exaggerating  to  the  utmost 
every  actual  or  occasional  resource.     It  is  true,  that  the  head- 
negroes,  who  have  double  allowances,  and  possess  various  ad- 
vantages besides,  sometimes  have  a  fowl  or  two,  a  pig,  sheep 
or  goat  of  their  own  raising ;  but  even  with  them  it  would  be 
deemed  a  strange  extravagance  to  feed  on  such  costly  luxuries. 
They  dispose  of  them  in  the  markets ;  and  buy  more  necessary, 
or  at  least  cheaper  articles,  with  the  price.    As  to  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, who  gravely  places  in  the  ordinary  bills  of  fare  of  the 
Jamaica  slaves  in .  general,  fish,  and  land-crabi,  I  will  leave 
the  reply  to  those  who  may  think  Gulliver  or  Munchausen 
worthy  of  serious  refutation.     From  such  fables,  however,  we 
may  learn  the  consciousness  of  their  authors,  that  the  want 
of  animal  food  was  a  hardship  not  easy  to  defend. 

But  supposing  vegetable  food  alone  to  suffice,  the  kinds  of 
it  most  commonly  allowed  to  the  slaves  are  indefensibly  bad. 
I  remember  well,  that  when,  during  a  scarcity  and  apprehen- 
sion of  famine  in  this  country,  the  poor  were  in  many  places 
reduced  to  eat  potatoes  and  rice,  as  partial  substitutes  for 
wheaten  bread,  their  common  complaint  was,  that  such  food, 
*^  though  it  filled  the  stomach,  was  not  hearty  enough  to  work 
yponJ'  How  much  less  substantial  the  horse-beans,  or  un- 
ground  Indian  corn,  or  the  wild  yams,  coUaloo  or  spinage,  the 
ochras,  or  other  flimsy  flatulent  vegetables,  on  which  the  poor 
hard-worked  negro  is  often  driven  to  subsist,  without  any  fa- 
rinaceous food  at  all. 

That  men  and  women  so  subsisted,  while  working  sixteen 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  should  neither  maintain  their  num- 
bers, nor  live  out  half  their  days,  can  excite  no  surprise : 
but  it  may  reasonably  b&  a  subject  of  wonder,  that  the  loss  by 
mortality  among  them  is  not  much  greater  than  it  is  ;  or  rather 
'  than  it  appears  to  be.  If  we  had  returns  of  the  black  popu- 
lation, distinguishing  the  common  field-negroes,  from  the  less* 
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worked  and  better-fed  part  of  the  plantation  gangs,  and  from 
the  domestic  slaves,  the  loss  would  be  found  much  better 
proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  producing  causes  than  the 
miserably  defective  register  acts  now  enable  us  to  discover. 

But  there  are  in  our  patient  and  plastic  natures,  means 
of  accommodation  to  the  pressure  of  necessity,  far  beyond 
what  without  experience  would  be  easily  believed.     Witness 
the  long  fasts,  during  the  laborious  hunting  excursions,  of  the 
North  American    Indians;    and    the    preservation  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  who  have  lived  for  weeks  on  a  morsel  of 
biscuit  to  each  man  per  day.     It  is  not  strange  then  that,  with 
the  important  aid  of  habit  early  or  slowly  formed,  slaves  have 
been  brought  to  live  long  and  work  hard,  under  such  a  penury 
of  food  as  has  been  here  described.     Happily  perhaps  for  the 
lower  classes  in  civilized  society,  it  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  in  the  case  otfree  persons,  how  much 
labour,  with  how  little  food,  human  nature  may  be  trained  to 
endure  for  many  successive  years ;  or  even  in  vigorous  frames, 
for  the  ordinary  term  of  life.     But  this  problem  has  in  the 
sugar  colonies  been  practically  solved ;  and  I  have  here  given 
the  sad  results  of  its  solution. 
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Section  VI.  —  The  Subsistence  of  the  Slaves  shewn  from  com-^ 
parative  views  to  he  extremely  scanty  and  inadequate. 

Having  now  shewn  what  is  the  ordinary  amount  of  food 
allowed  to  the  slaves,  when  they  depend  wholly  on  the  mas- 
ter's allowances  for  their  support,  I  proceed  to  demonstrate 
more  clearly  its  great  and  cruel  insufficiency. 

This  to  most  of  my  readers  may  appear  a  supei*fluous  task ; 
but  so  imposing  has  been  the  hardihood  of  misrepresentation 
by  the  colonial  party  on  this  subject,  that  its  further  exposure 
may  be  useful.  They  have  alleged,  as  I  have  shewn,  not  only 
that  the  sustentation  of  the  slaves  is  copious  and  liberal,  but 
that  it  is  more  so  than  that  of  the  labouring  poor,  in  this  and 
other  European  countries ;  and  have  found  gentlemen  of 
high  character  to  support  by  their  public  testimony,  those 
extravagant  propositions.  Let  me  shew  then  how  widely 
they  are  refuted  in  those  statements,  both  positive  and  com- 
parative, by  the  data  now  established. 

For  this  purpose,  I  will  first  compare  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  allowances  by  the  master,  where  the  slaves  are  sub- 
sisted in  that  mode,  with  the  ordinary  consumption  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  this  country ;  next  with  that  of  other  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  who  are  fed  by  rations  at  the  public 
expense ;  and  afterwards  with  the  subsistence,  of  slaves  in 
other  countries,  or  under  other  circumstances^  as  far  as  I  can 
find  satisfactory  information  on  that  subject*  The  comparison 
cannot  be  extended  in  so  direct  a  manner  to  the  home-fed 
colonies;  because  the  ^juantura  of  food  obtained  by  slaves 
who  raise  their  own  provisions,  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  re- 
duced to  any  probable  average.  But  I  refer  to  the  reasons 
already  given  for  believing,  that  though  the  case  from  local 
circumstances  is,  in  a  general  view,  probably  not  so  bad  in 
Jamaica,  or  perhaps  in  some  other  colonies  of  that  description, 
as  where  the  subsistence  is  immediately  and  wholly  a  charge 
on  the  planter's  purse,  the  same  avaricious  principle,  by  with- 
holding a  sufficient  allowance  of  time,  and  exhausting  the 
strength  of  the  slaves  in  forced  labour  for  the  master,  pro- 
duces in  a  great  degree  the  same  oppressive  effects. 

VOL.    II.  X 
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I  have  noticed  before,  that  Mr.  Tobin  defended  the  weekly 
allowances,  on  the  assumption  that  they  did  not  average  more 
than  six  pints  of  corn  or  meal,  and  six  herrings;  and  main- 
tained that  such  subsistence  was  equal  to  that  which  an 
English  labourer  could  purchase  by  his  weekly  earnings. 
My  readers  must  be  curious  to  know  how  so  strange  a  pro- 
position was  made  out ;  and  I  will,  therefore,  give  the  argu- 
ment in  his  own  words. 

"  A  negro  for  himself,  his  wife  and  four  children,  receives 
"  thirty-six  pints  of  flour,  &c.  and  thirty-six  herrings.  The 
'^  labourer  earns  six  shillings  a  week  to  support  himself,  his 
"  wife  and  his  four  children.  Withhis  six  shillings  he  purchases 
**  a  bushel  of  wheat;  he  carries  it  to  the  mill,  and  brings  home 
*'  two-thirds,  or  say  even  three-fourths,  of  it  in  flour.  He  has 
"  therefore  at  most,  but  forty-eight  pints  of  flour  to  divide 
'*  among  his  family ;  or  two  pints  a  week  each  more  than  the 
"  negro ;  which  difference  is  amply  made  up  by  the  negro's 
"  herrings."  * 

Strange  enough  is  this  mode  of  comparing  the  two  cases ; 
and  stranger  still  the  premises  tacitly  assumed  for  the  purpose. 
The  simplest,  if  not  the  only  fair  subjects  of  comparison,  ob- 
viously would  have  been  the  quantum  of  food  allowed  to  one 
working  slave,  and  the  value  in  subsistence  of  the  wages 
earned  by  one  free  labourer.  To  resort  to  the  cases  of  fami- 
lies, therefore,  was  at  best  needlessly  to  embarrass  the  ques^ 
tion ;  but  it  was  certainly  highly  convenient  and  necessary 
for  the  author's  purpose,  to  multiply  the  slave's  rations  six- 
fold, by  assigning  to  him  a  wife  and  four  children  all  too 
young  for  work,  and  to  reduce  the  food  of  the  freeman  derived 
from  his  wages  in  the  same  proportion,  by  assigning  to  him 
a  like  family.  If  such  cases  were  the  most  ordinary  ones  in 
either  country,  or  equally  common  in  both,  the  selecting  them 
for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  might  not  have  been  un- 
fair ;  but  even  in  England,  the  labourers  who  have  wives  and 
four  children  under  the  age  of  work  are  comparatively  few ; 
and  in  the  West  Indies  it  would  be  a  large  estimate  to  say 
that  it  is  the  case  of  one  field-negro  in  a  thousand ;  as  the 
known  state  of  their  population  may  suflSce  to  prove.     In  re- 
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gard  therefore  to  the  ordinary  case  of  the  labouring  classes, 
in  both  countries,  the  comparison  was  irrelevant  as  well  as 
deceptions.  But  it  was  built  also  on  groundless  assumptions. 
A  labourer's  family  here,  comprising  so  many  young  children, 
rarely  if  ever  depends  on  the  father's  wages  alone  for  sup- 
port If  the  wife  and  children  cannot  contribute  to  it,  the 
parish  for  the  most  part  does  so.  In  many  or  more  districts, 
the  having  even  two  children  under  the  working  age,  consti- 
tutes systematically  a  claim  on  the  overseers. 

The  assumption  on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  that  the 
planter  multiplies  his  allowances  to  his  slave,  when  a  father, 
by  the  number  of  his  family,  giving  him,  in  addition  to  his 
own  weekly  rations,  equal  ones  for  the  wife  and  every  child, 
was  still  more  unfounded.  No  such  practice  does,  or  ever  did 
exist ;  and  I  recollect  no  assertion  of  it  by  any  witness,  or  any 
other  writer,  on  the  colonial  side.  The  most  that  is  done,  or 
alleged  to  be  done,  in  such  cases,  is  the  giving  some  additional 
allowance  to  the  mother,  and  even  this  I  believe  is  rare,  except 
when  she  has  an  infant  to  suckle. 

Few  comparatively  among  the  common  field-negroes  have 
wives,  or  women  recognised  and  steadily  cohabiting  with 
them  as  such ;  and  when  they  have,  the  wife  receives  her  own 
allowance  without  the  husband's  intervention  or  controul. 
She  commonly  works  as  hard  as  he  does ;  and  requires  an 
equal  measure  of  subsistence ;  nor  can  he  derive  any  benefit 
from  her  allowances,  unless  she  chooses  to  aggravate  her 
own  wants,  by  the  voluntary  alleviation  of  his.  As  to  the 
weaned  children  in  foreign-fed  colonies,  they  are  most  com- 
monly fed,  till  of  an  age  for  work,  by  the  master,  and  not  the 
parents.  Their  food  is  generally  prepared  for  them  in  the 
way  that  is  called  '^  pot  feeding,"  by  a  nurse  or  old  woman 
appointed  to  take  care  of  them,  who  receives  the  materials 
from  the  stores.  But  even  where  the  practice  is  different,  the 
parents  caii  derive  no  benefit  from  a  child's  allowance,  which 
is  as  much  less  than  an  adult's,  as  its  necessities  are  estimated 
to  permit. 

These  statements,  it  should  be  observed,  relate  only  to  the 
foreign-fed  colonies,  where  the  slaves  depend  on  the  master's 
rations  for  support.  But  so  did  Mr.  Tobin's  also.  Would  his 
premises,  however,  or  his  comparison,  have  been  more  sustaiu- 
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able,  if  applied  to  colonies  where  the  slaves  rfiifie  their  own  sub- 
sistence from  the  provision-grounds  ?  JBy  no  means.  On  the 
contrary,  the  case  there  is  still  worse  in  respect  of  slaves  who 
have  children  too  young  for  work ;  because  the  father  or  mother, 
or  both,  if  they  would  not  see  their  infants  in  want  of  food,  must 
raise  enough  for  them  as  well  as  themselves,  none  being  allowed 
by  the  master,  and  no  additional  time  being  given  to  the  parents 
on  that  account.  I  venture  to  state  these  two  last  fisicts  on 
private  information  only ;  but  such  as  I  can  entirely  rely  upon. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  cite  the  express 
evidence  of  opponents  for  every  negative  proposition  ;  and  here 
the  information  seems  to  me  not  only  very  credible  in  its  na- 
ture (for  where  the  only  stores  that  the  planter  provides  foi 
his  slaves  in  general  are  salt  herrings,  it  would  be  highly  in- 
convenient and  troublesome  to  purchase  vegetable  food  for 
the  daily  use  of  the  children  alone),  but  to  derive  strong  con- 
firmation from  the  silence  of  colonial  witnesses  and  writers  on 
this  subject.  The  same  persons  who  have  admitted,  in  general 
terms,  as  to  Jamaica  and  other  home-fed  colonies,  that  the 
slaves  raise  all  their  own  provisions,  herrings  excepted,  would 
not  have  omitted  to  add  the  exception  of  food  purchased  for 
the  children,  or  to  inform  us  that  the  parents  w^e  allowed 
extra  time  to  raise  it  for  them,  if  such  had  been  the  case ;  bat 
I  find  neither  of  these  practices  anywhere  taken  credit  for; 
or  any  distinction  made  between  slaves  who  have,  and  those 
who  have  not  families,  as  to  the  time  allowed  them  for  what 
is  called  '*  working  for  themselves.** 

But  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Tobin's  comparison : — the  only 
one  that  has  descended  from  vague  generalities  into  specifica* 
tions  with  which  it  is  possible  to  grapple. 

To  find  fault  with  his  assumed  rate  of  wages,  may  seem 
hardly  worth  while ;  but  wages,  I  conceive,  were  averaged  too 
low  at  six  shillings,  though  he  took  wheat  at  six  shillings  a 
busheU  The  author  also  took  care  to  add  in  a  note  that  the 
price  was  sometimes  as  high  as  eight  or  nine  shillings ;  but 
omitted  to  notice  that  wages  commonly  rose  in  proportion*. 
The  part  of  England,  with  the  agricultural  state  of  which  I 
am  best  acquainted,  the  north-western  districts  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, is  one  in  which  the  condition  of  the  fanners 
and  their  labourers,  is,  from  the  general  poverty  of  the  soil. 
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End  other  known  causes^  rather  below^  than  above,  the  average 
of  the  kingdom  at  large ;  yet  there,  while  I  write,  wheat  is 
at  about  six  shillings  a  bashel,  and  full  wages  at  nine  shil- 
lings a  week.  If  these  proportions  be  not  more  than  com- 
monly in  the  labourer's  favour,  Mr.  Tobin's  premises  were  in 
this  respect  also  erroneous,  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  one- 
third  part :  he  should  have  allowed  to  the  English  labourer  a 
bushel  and  a  half,  instead  of  a  bushel  per  week,  as  what  his 
wages  might  purchase. 

To  his  proposition,  that  the  wheat,  when  reduced  into  flour, 
will  lose  one-fourth  of  its  bulk,  T  object  only  the  manifest  in- 
consistency of  his  not  making  any  such  deduction  from  the 
negro's  allowance  ;  though  this,  as  we  have  seen,  even  on  his 
own  authority  in  his  parliamentary  evidence,  consists  often  of 
Guinea  or  Indian  corn,  and  other  unground  grain;  and  fre- 
quently, as  other  planters  admitted,  of  horse-beans. 

But  my  readers  will  probably  think  that  errors  of  one-third 
and  one-fourth  part,  might  well  have  been  left  unnoticed, 
after  those  gigantic  ones  which  multiplied  the  slave's  allow- 
ance by  six,  and  divided  by  the  same  number  the  produce  of 
the  free  labourer's  wages,  affecting  the  comparison  as  between 
single  men,  in  the  ratio  of  twelve  to  one.  Had  his  premises 
and  reasoning  been  correct,  the  consequences  would  strangely 
have  been,  that  in  his  English  family  case,  there  would  have 
been  too  little  food  by  five-sixths ;  or  too  much  in  his  West 
India  family  case,  in  the  same  proportion  ;  but  as  to  the  un- 
married labourers  in  the  respective  countries,  the  contrast, 
very  adversely  to  his  purpose,  would  have  been  inverted.  In 
England,  each  single  labourer  would  have  gained  enough  to 
feed  six  mouths ;  in  the  West  Indies,  enough  only  for  his 
own. 

Mr.  Tobin's  criterion,  however,  if  fairly  applied  to  the  clearly 
intelligible  case  of  single  men,  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  best 
that  can  be  found  to  detennine,  either  in  a  positive  or  com- 
parative view,  the  sufficiency  of  the  slave's  subsistence.  I  will 
therefore  endeavour  to  ascertain  more  truly  and  accurately 
than  he  did,  the  nutritious  value  of  the  slave's  allowances  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  quantity  of  like  nutriment  that  the  free 
man  may  purc^hase  with  his  wages  on  the  other.     What  the 
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latter  does  purchase,  and  consume^  is  a  different  consideration^ 
but  one  which  I  shall  afterwards  notice. 

The  first  step  in  such  an  enquiry  is  to  reduce,  if  we  can,  the 
nutritious  value  of  the  food  in  both  cases,  to  a  known  and 
common  standard ;  which  must  be  that  of  wheat  flour ;  being 
the  article  on  which  our  labourers  are  chiefly  fed,  and  which 
alone  is  sometimes  common  to  them  and  the  slaves ;  and  the ' 
nutritive  value  of  which  also,  we  well  know  from  experience  in 
this  country.  This  problem  however,  cannot  be  easily  solved, 
so  as  to  do  full  justice  to  my  own  side  of  the  controversy  ;  not 
only  because  the  horse  beans,  and  the  unground  Indian  or 
Guinea  corn,  &c.,  are  here  unknown  as  articles  of  human  food, 
but  because  the  colonial  evidence  leaves  it  wholly  uncertain  in 
what  proportions  respectively  to  the  flour  those  articles  con- 
stitute the  ordinary  rations  of  the  slaves,  I  must  in  conse- 
quence be  content  to  rely  on  evidence  by  which  the  colonial 
side  of  the  question  was,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
unduly  and  greatly  favoured. 

The  act  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  as  we  have  seen,  takes 
nine  pints  of  whole  corn  or  beans,  as  equivalent  to  eight  pints 
of  wheat  flour ;  for  in  professing  to  enforce  the  adequate  sub- 
sistence of  slaves,  that  was  the  ratio  in  which  the  act  allowed 
the  different  articles  to  be  commuted,  at  the  masters'  election, 
for  each  other.  This,  I  conceive,  to  have  much  disparaged  the 
flour ;  for  I  cannot  believe  that  a  pint  of  unground  Guinea 
corn,  Indian  corn,  or  beans,  can  yield  as  much  nutriment  to 
the  human  frame  within  one  ninth  part,  as  a  pint  of  wheaten 
flour  separated  from  the  bran ! 

I  will  adhere,  however,  to  my  ordinary  rule  of  not  taking 
into  my  calculations  any  thing  that  I  cannot  support  by  colo- 
nial authority.  Let  it  be  supposed  therefore  that  the  allow- 
ances, in  whatever  form  given,  are  equal  in  point  of  nutrition 
to  eight  ninth  parts  of  so  much  wheat  flour.  I  will  be  content 
further  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  pints  given  weekly,  on 
an  average  of  all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  seven ;  which  being  a 
pint  per  diem,  will  simplify  computation,  and  I  will  waive  the 
deduction  of  one  ninth  part,  since  it  cannot  be  ascertained  in 
what  degree  com  and  beans  constitute  the  food.  On  the 
other  hand  let  the  salt  herring,  as  for  reasons  already  given  it 
fairly  may,  be  fairly  thrown  out  of  the  account.     Let  it  b« 
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supposed  then  that  the  slaves  in  the  foreign-fed  colonies 
receive,  on  an  average,  a  subsistence  equal  to  fourteen  ounces 
of  wheaten  flour  per  diem ;  for  this  is  the  utmost  weight  of  a 
pint  of  flour. 

What  proportion,  let  us  next  enquire,  does  this  bear  to  the 
quantity  of  the  same  article  which  an  English  agiicultural 
labourer  can  obtain  from  his  wa^es  ?  As  the  rates  of  wa^es 
vary  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  with  the 
price  of  bread,  and  are  now  unhappily  blended  with  parochial 
allowances  from  the  poor  rates,  their  average  cannot  be  clearly 
ascertained :  but  if  we  suppose  an  unmarried  labourer  so  con- 
stantly employed  as  to  make  no  calls  on  the  parish,  to  receive 
nine  shillings  per  week  when  wheat  is  at  six  shillings  per 
bushel,  it  will  not,  1  conceive,  be  too  favourable  a  view  of  the 
general  case.  At  that  price  flour  will  be  about  three  half  pence 
per  pound.  His  wages  then,  if  laid  out  in  flour,  would  pro- 
duce him  seventy-two  pounds  per  week,  or  ten  pounds,  four 
ounces  and  a  half  per  day.  Difference  in  his  favour  when  com- 
pared with  the  slave,  sixty  five  pounds  fourteen  ounces  weekly, 
and  nine  pounds  six  ounces  and  a  half  daily ;  being  about 
eleven  and  a  half  to  one. 

If  we  take  the  amount  in  bread,  instead  of  flour,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  still  greater  ;  for  without  any  trouble,  or  cost  for 
kneading  or  baking,  the  English  labourer  may  obtain  for  the 
same  wages  seventy  eight  pounds  and  three  ounces  of  good 
well  baked  bread  ;*  whereas  the  poor  slave  has  no  baker's  shop 
to  resort  to ;  but  must  work  up  the  raw  and  gross  materials  of 
his  allowance  into  an  eatable  form,  how  he  may,  at  a  cost  of 
time  and  labour  he  can  very  ill  afford,  and  with  a  certain  loss 
in  its  nutritious  powers  from  its  crude  and  hasty  preparation. 


•  I  take  here  the  weight  of  the  quartern  loaf  at  four  pounds  five  ounces 
and  a  half,  and  the  price  at  sixpence,  being  the  right  proportion  to  the  as- 
sumed price  of  wheat,  viz.  six  shillings  per  bushel.  These  were  the  prices 
when  this  calculation  was  long  since  made ;  and  wages  at  the  same  place 
were  nine  shillings  per  week ;  but  both  have  since  been,  and  I  believe 
are,  materially  different.  To  fix  the  present  rates  would  hardly  be  worth 
delay,  as  such  data  obviously  can  have  no  general  and  stable  accuracy. 
Let  the  reader  then  make  whatever  allowances  or  corrections  he  tliinks 
reasonable.    My  argument  can  abimdantly  spare  abatements. 
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We  have  seen  that  a  piece  ofbread,or  a  ship's  biscuit,  is  so  much 
more  strengthening  to  him  than  his  ordinary  food,  that  it  is 
given  as  a  cordial  to  sustain  him  in  the  most  arduous  kinds  of 
work ;  and  that  eight  pounds  of  this  latter  article  weekly  is 
by  the  act  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  regarded  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  raw  allowances. 

While  these  facts  demonstrate  the  utter  falsehood  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  common  though  strange  pretext  of  my  op- 
ponents, that  the  slave's  condition,  as  to  means  of  subsistence, 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  free  labourer  in  this  country  ;  they  fall 
short,  it  may  be  said,  of  proving  that  the  former  is  in  fact 
more  scantily  fed  than  the  latter ;  for  the  English  labourer 
does  not,  and  cannot  spend  all  his  wages  in  bread  or  flour. 

Certainly  not,  I  admit ;  nor  if  he  is  a  single  man,  one  half 
perhaps  of  his  weekly  nine  shillings ;  but  it  is  because  he 
spends  the  rest  in  a  manner  more  to  his  comfort,  or  moi*e  at 
least  to  his  mind.  He  adds  to  his  bread  and  flour,  pudding, 
fat  bacon  and  cheese,  of  which  our  cottagers  are  no  small  con- 
sumers ;  and  not  only  some  tea  and  sugar,  but  occasionally 
some  butcher's  meat,  though  in  portions  I  am  sorry  to  admit 
but  scanty.  He  spends  something  too,  and  often  much  more 
than  is  prudent,  in  that  wholesome  beverage  malt  liquor. 
These,  and  other  humble  luxuries,  to  which  the  poor  negro  is 
equally  a  stranger,  vary  the  modes  of  the  free  labourer's  sub- 
sistence ;  but  should  this  be  thought  in  any  point  doubtful, 
or  unimportant,  still  the  substantial  fact  remains,  that  he  has 
nine  shillings  a  week  for  his  labour,  equal  to  the  purchase  of 
seventy-two  pounds  of  flour,  while  the  negro  has  only  seven 
pints  of  flour,  weighing  each  fourteen  ounces,  or  their  esti- 
mated value  in  other  articles  of  an  inferior  kind. 

"  But  the  peasant  has  also  to  find  his  own  clothes:'  Granted ; 
and  he  does  find  them,  of  a  kind  and  in  a  quantity  so  very  far 
superior  to  those  which  the  planter  allows  to  his  slaves,  that  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  the  clothing  of  six  of  them  does  not 
cost  as  much  as  that  of  one  free  labourer.  I  shaU  prove  this 
clearly  in  a  subsequent  division  of  the  subject  of  maintenance. 
There  is  no  point  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  two  states 
IS  at  once  so  striking,  and  so  clearly  beyond  dispute. 
dH  H^^  ^^^^^^^^  has  also  rent  to  pay  for  his  cottage,"  it  is 
added.       Doubtless;    and  a  serious  charge  it  would  some- 
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times  he,  if  to  be  defrayed  out  of  his  ordinary  weekly  wages. 
It  is  commonly  provided  for  by  bis  extra  gains  at  harvest  time, 
and  other  incidental  resources,  which  my  opponents  leave  out 
of  the  account.  They  reason  most  inconsistently  in  doing  so; 
for  they  value  against  the  poor  slave,  whose  time  is  not  his 
own  during  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty  four,  every  pos- 
sibility of  adding  to  his  subsistence  by  voluntary  industry 
during  the  remainder,  and  on  the  Sabbath  days ;  and  yet  al- 
low to  the  English  labourer  however  industrious,  no  such 
means  of  adding  to  his  ordinary  wages ;  though,  with  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath  rest,  he  has  fifteen  hours  on  an 
average  on  the  other  six  days  not  employed  in  his  master's 
service. 

Have  these  gentlemen,  besides,  never  heai*d  of  working  "  by 
''  the  great"  or  "  the  piece'*  and  of  the  great  increase  of  wages 
that  a  man  of  superior  industry  may  earn  that  way  ?  or  do 
they  suppose,  that  there  are  no  other  means  by  which  a 
thrifty  handworkiiig  man  in  this  country  may  employ  his 
spare  time  to  advantage  ?  Every  labourer  has  not,  I  admit 
with  concern,  a  garden  to  his  cottage,  or  any  other  piece  of 
ground  that  he  can  cultivate ;  though  such  advantages  are 
attainable  here  by  prudent  and  industrious  peasants,  more 
generally,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  slaves  in  our  foreign  fed  colonies ;  and  there  are 
various  other  means  by  which  such  men  occasionally  may, 
and  do,  add  to  their  domestic  comforts;  especially  when 
seconded  by  the  good  conduct  of  their  wives  and  children. 
That  a  great  number  of  our  single,  and  many  even  of  our 
married  labourers,  neglect  all  such  means,  and  loiter  away 
their  many  evening  hours,  or  spend  them  at  an  ale-house,  is 
too  true ;  but  even  their  ability  to  do  this,  might  afford  a  con* 
elusive  argument  that  they  are  not  distressed  like  the  poor 
negro,  by  actual  hunger,  or  scantiness  of  food. 

Medical  care  in  sickness,  another  topic  of  comparison  often 
brought  forward  by  my  opponents,  shall  be  hereafter  dis- 
cussed : — they  seem  not  to  know  that  it  is  here  provided  by 
the  parish,  or  by  public  hospitals.  But  my  immediate  subject 
is  food;  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  that  this  first  and  most 
urgent  demand  of  nature,  will  not  be  left  unsatisfied,  the 
wages  sufficing  to  answer  it,  though  the  clothes  should  be 
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uubought^  and  the  landlord  and  apothecary  unpaid.  It  is 
amply  enough,  therefore,  for  my  present  purpose,  to  have 
proved  that  the  labourer's  wages  will  procure  for  him,  if  not 
an  abundance  of  provisions,  at  least  ten  or  eleven  times  as 
much  in  quantity,  and  far  better  in  kind,  than  those  to  which 
the  poor  negro  is  restricted. 

Means,  however,  are  not  wanting  to  prove  more  directly 
that  our  agricultural  labourers,  in  fact,  consume  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  provisions  than  the  plantation  slave  is 
allowed  ;  as  well  as  of  a  far  more  wholesome  and  nutritious 
kind. 

In  the  present  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  the  overseers 
in  many  country  parishes  the  most  overburthened  with  poor, 
have,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  neighbouring  magistrates, 
established  a  standard  for  the  minimum  of  allowances  from 
the  poor  rates  to  labourers  out  of  employment,  or  who  can 
find  w  ork  only  on  the  parish  account,  or  at  such  low  wages  as 
must  be  aided  from  the  parochial  purse ;  in  which  standard 
they  have  adopted,  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  the  ratio  of  a 
half  peck  loaf  weekly,  for  each  individual  in  the  labourer's 
family,  however  young,  that  depends  on  him  for  support,  as 
indispensably  necessary  to  keep  them  from  actual  want. 
When  the  wages  will  not  purchase  so  much  bread,  the  differ- 
ence is  made  good  from  the  rates. 

Now  a  half-peck  loaf  contains  eight  pounds  eleven  ounces 
of  good  wheaten  bread ;  which  is  one  pound  three  ounces  and 
a  half  per  diem  for  each  individual,  the  children  included: 
whereas  the  adult  hard-working  slave,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
only  fourteen  ounces  of  raw  flour  for  each  day ;  or  such  a 
quantity  of  corn  or  horsebeans,  as,  notwithstanding  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Leeward  Island  assembly,  can  hardly  be  deemed 
an  adequate  commutation. 

For  further  satisfaction  on  this  interesting  subject,  I  have 
taken  pains  to  learn,  through  the  best  channels  of  information, 
the  experience  of  village  bakers,  what  quantity  of  bread  our 
country  labourers  actually  consume  in  ordinary  cases ;  and 
find  by  several  concurrent  accounts,  that  a  single  man  geiie- 
rally  consumes  at  least  three  quartern  loaves  weekly,  with  a 
quantity  of  flour  in  addition,  equal  to  half  of  another  quartern 
loaf  ^  and  that  in  families,  the  consumption  is  at  the  rate  of 
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two  quartern  loaves  weekly  for  each  individual,  children  in- 
cluded, without  reckoning  the  fiour,  which  they  purchase  to 
be  prepared  for  family  use  in  other  forms  of  food. 

Though  by  no  means  necessary  for  my  present  purpose,  it 
ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  account,  that  where  the  man 
works  hardest,  he  requires  the  most  support.  Now  let  it  be  re- 
collected, that  the  average  time  of  the  free  labourer's  work,  is 
not  more  than  nine  hours  in  twenty-four ;  while  that  of  the 
slave,  in  crop-time,  is  twice  as  much  ;  and  on  an  average  of  the 
whole  year,  sixteen.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
one,  is  performed  in  a  climate  where  the  frame,  at  most  sea- 
sons, loses  little  by  perspiration ;  the  other,  where  the  waste 
from  that  cause  is  always  so  great  as  to  demand  an  increased 
nutrition. 

To  shew  the  difference  made  by  these  causes,  when  com- 
bined, I  might  adduce  the  case  of  our  own  labourers  in  time  of 
harvest ;  for  they  are  then,  in  many  places,  fed  by  the  em- 
ployer ;  and  I  have  been  astonished  to  hear  from  friends 
engaged  in  agriculture,  of  the  large  quantities  their  workmen 
consume  at  that  season,  not  merely  of  their  ordinary  provi- 
sions, but  of  animal  food,  which  they  have  little  of  at  other 
seasons,  and  of  that  nutritious  beverage,  beer,  to  which  the 
poor  negro  is  at  all  times  a  stranger.  When  they  feed  them- 
selves at  their  own  charge,  they  probably  may  live  less  freely ; 
but  a  much  higher  rate  of  wages  in  harvest-time  enables 
them  to  supply,  as  they  doubtless  do  in  a  great  degree,  those 
enlarged  demands  of  nature,  which  are  consequent  on  an  in- 
creased intensity  and  duration  of  their  work,  combined  with 
the  heat  of  the  season. 

I  will  not  pursue  further  this  comparison,  as  there  is,  in 
truth,  after  all,  nothing  homogeneous  in  the  subjects.  When 
the  English  labourers  are  forced  to  live  on  unground  Guinea 
com  and  horse-beans,  to  toil  during  sixteen  hours  in  the 
twenty-four,  and  watch  and  work  through  the  remaining 
eight  on  alternate  nights,  for  five  months  in  the  year ;  when 
they  cannot  rest  even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  when  their 
wives  and  children,  instead  of  being  helpmates,  under  their 
own  domestic  government  and  protection,  are,  like  themselves,, 
the  property  of  a  master,  on  whom,  and  not  their  parents, 
their  well  or  ill  being  wholly  depends ;  in  a  word,  when  our 
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soil  is  tilled  not  by  free  fellow-subjects^  but  by  the  most  de« 
graded  and  oppressed  of  slaves,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
compare  their  diffei*ent  situations  as  to  the  quantity  of  food. 
At  present  a  comparison,. in  that  respect,  of  the  field  negroes, 
with  the  draught  cattle  in  their  owner's  stables,  would  be, 
in  a  just  view  fairer,  and  rather  more  illustrative.  I  deem  it, 
nevertheless,  not  unimportant  to  shew  how  clearly  my  op- 
ponents, who  have  had  the  strange  boldness  to  compare  the 
two  conditions,  would  be  refuted  by  their  own  evidence,  even 
if  we  were  to  estimate  the  state  of  a  rational,  a  moral,  and 
immortal  being  by  the  standard  of  the  manger  or  the  trough. 

I  will  not  content  myself,  however,  with  having  thus  re- 
torted on  the  planters  the  comparison  they  have  rashly  pro- 
voked. Let  them  turn,  if  they  will,  from  our  free  and  self- 
maintained  peasantry,  to  our  criminal  vagrants  and  felons^ 
when  fed  at  the  public  charge.  Let  them  ransack  our  houses 
of  correction  and  our  gaols ;  and  find  there,  if  they  can,  any 
parallel  to  that  cruel  parsimony  with  which  they  feed  their 
innocent  hard-working  slaves. 

For  this  purpose  an  abundance  of  authoritative  information 
may  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  seventh  printed  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Prison  Discipline,  &c. )  from  which  1  extract  the  following 
particulars : — 

In  the  Bedfordshire  Penitentiary y  each  prisons  is  allowed 
two  pounds  of  bread  daily ;  and  if  at  hard  labour  a  quart  of 
soup  for  dinner  is  added. 

In  the  Cambridge  County  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction, 
every  prisoner  on  hard  labour  is  allowed  three  pounds  of  bread 
daily,  and  a  pint  of  small  beer. 

In  the  Leicestershire  House  of  Correction,  the  allowances 
are  two  pounds  of  bread  per  day,  and  three  pints  of  gruel. 
Those  prisoners  who  are  at  hard  larbour,  have  in  addition 
daily  one  pint  of  new  milk  at  breakfast,  and  twice  a  week  a 
pint  of  good  meat  soup  at  dinner,  instead  of  the  gruel. 

In  the  Gloucestershire  County  Gaol  and  Penitentiary/ ,  the 
dietary  for  prisoners  who  labour  is  as  follows — one  pound 
and  a  half  of  the  best  bread  daily,  and  for  breakfast,  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  oatmeal,  with  salt,  leeks,  or  other  vege- 
tables in  season,  made  into  gruel.     They  have,  in  addition,  for 
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their  dinnecs,  ob  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  peaii  made  into  a  soup  with  legs  and  shins  of  beef;  on 
Mondays  and  Saturdays  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  potatoes ; 
on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  rice, 
and  two  ounces  of  oatmeal  made  into  soup,  with  legs  and 
shins  of  beef;  and  on  Thursdays  half  a  pound  of  beef  without 
bone,  and  one  pound  of  potatoes* 

In  the  Millbafik  General  Petdtentiafy  their  allowances  are — 
for  breakfast,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk  mixed  with  water, 
and  boiled  with  half  an  ounce  of  flour,  together  with  half  a 
pound  of  bread.  For  supper  the  same  articles^  For  dinner, 
on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  six  ounces  of  beef,  ex- 
clusive of  bone  and  loss  of  weight  in  boiUng,  with  half  a  pint 
of  the  broth  made  therefrom,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  and  half 
a  pound  of  bread.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
one  quart  of  the  preceding  day's  boiling  liquor,  thickened 
with  Scotch  barley,  rice,  potatoes,  or  peas ;  with  the  addition 
of  cabbage,  turnips,  or  other  cheap  vegetables,  one  pound  of 
boiled  potatoes,  and  half  a  pound  of  bread.  On  Saturday 
two  ounces  of  cheese,  and  one  pound  of  bread,  with  onions* 

The  dietaries  of  various  other  prisons  are  specified  in  the 
same  report ;  and  though  there  are  considerable  differences  be- 
tween them,  both  in  the  qualities  and  quantities  of  food,  the 
most  parsimonious  subsistence  to  be  found  among  them,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  cannot  be  regarded  as  less  in  their 
nutritious  value  than  two  pounds  of  bread  per  diem,  being 
more  than  two-fold  that  of  the  hard-worked  negro  slaves, 
while  the  average  is  greatly  higher. 

Another  exainple  of  prison  feeding  in  this  country,  that  of 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Brixton,  has  met  my  eye,  just  as  I 
am  revising  this  sheet  for  the  press ;  and  is  well  worth  adding, 
because  it  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  a  very  recent 
public  meeting  of  the  Surry  Magistrates,  in  which  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  regulated  allowance  for  prisoners  in  general,  and 
the  necessity  of  increasing  them  for  health's  sake  to  such  as 
were  compelled  to  labour  in  the  tread-mill,  were  fully  consi- 
dered, and  with  the  benefit  of  medical  advice. 

The  ordinary  allowances  were  admitted  to  be  as  follows  : — 
Ten  and  a  half  pounds  of  bread,  ten  and  a  half  pints  of  gruel, 
ten  and  a  half  pints  of  soup,  one  pound  of  beef,  and  five  and 
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a  half  pounds  of  potatoes,  weekly^  to  each  individual ;  boys  and 
girls  included.    But  the  surgeon,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
visiting  magistrates,  had  ordered  large  additions  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  to  prisoners  who  were  put  to  labour  on  the 
mill ;   and  this  was  censured  by  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen 
present  at  the  meeting,  as  a  wasteful  and  impolitic  excess, 
tending  to  make  the  prison,  in  the  present  bad  times  for  the 
poorer  classes,  an  object  rather  of  desire  than  terror.     The 
surgeon,  therefore,  was  called  on  for  explanations ;  and  he  gave 
them  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting  in  general, 
that  the  subject  was  dropped.     He  admitted  that  the  esta- 
blished allowances  were  in  general  sufficient ;  but  stated,  that 
the  visiting  magistrates  had  concurred  with  him  in  ordering 
the  additional  food,  because  the  labours  which  the  prisoners 
had  to  undergo  were  snch  as  could  not  be  borne  in  all  cases 
on  those  ordinary  allowances ;  adding,  that  he  had  tried  ex- 
periments, for  the  purpose  of  convincing  himself  that  the  pri- 
soners in  question  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  labour 
and  the  insufficient  diet ;  and  had  found  that  in  many  instances 
they  had  lost  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  in  the  weight  of  their 
bodies,  before  he  ordered  for  them  the  extra  allowance.* 

What  the  amount  of  daily  labour  producing  these  effects  is 
at  Brixton,  I  am  not  able  to  state ;  as  the  account  I  cite  from 
is  silent  on  that  subject ;  but  the  Report  of  the  Society,  before 
referred  to,  states  the  time  of  work  in  other  prisons  as  less 
on  a  medium  than  eight  hours  per  day.  In  the  Bedfordshire 
Penitentiary,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  the  prisoners  work 
nine  hours  a  day  in  summer,  eight  hours  in  the  spring,  and 
six  hours  in  winter,  averaging  seven  hours  and  forty  minutes  ; 
and  these  penal  labours  are  probably  no  where  of  much  longer 
duration. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  shocking  and  opprobrious  result. 
The  English  vagabond  or  felon,  when  imprisoned  for  his 
crimes,  has  a  subsistence  which,  upon  the  lowest  general  esti- 
mate that  can  be  found,  is  at  least  two-fold  superior  in  nutri- 
tious value  to  that  of  the  poor  West  Indian  Negro,  whose 


♦  I  refer  to  the  procefidings  of  the  meeting  as  reported  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  January  13th,  1830 
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freedom  has  been  forfeited  by  no  crime  of  his  own;  but  solely 
by  the  deep,  publickly  acknowledged,  legislatively  recorded, 
crime  of  this  enlightened  Christian  land,  perpetrated  against 
himself  or  his  African  progenitors.  The  one  is  thus  fed  while 
in  idleness.  When  forced  to  labour  his  subsistence  is  still 
larger  The  other,  though  his  forced  and  permanent  labours 
are  twice  as  great,  has  at  best  not  half  the  food.  Yet,  the 
former  allowances  are  limited  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
necessity  of  saving  him  from  wasting  of  the  body,  from  debility, 
sickness,  and  death.  What,  then,  must  be  the  consequences 
of  giving  less  than  half  the  subsistence  to  the  ultra-laborious 
slaves  ?  What  they  actually  are,  my  readers  have  sufficiently 
seen.  They  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  em- 
phatic words  before  cited,  from  Dr.  Collins,  and  well  worth 
repetition  : — '^  With  so  scanty  a  pittance,  it  is,  indeed^  possible 
'^for  the  soul  aud  body  to  be  held  together  a  considerable  time,*^ 
&c. ;  but  the  negroes,  the  weaklier  sort  at  least,  *'  crawl  about 
"  with  feeble  emadated  frames, — their  attempts  to  wield  the  hoe 
'*  prove  abortive,  they  shrink  from  their  toil,  and  being  urged  to 
'*  perseverance  by  stripes,  you  are  soon  obliged  to  receive  them 
•'  irito  the  hospital,  whence,  unless  your  plan  be  speedily  corrected, 
"  they  depart  but  to  the  grave,^'  *'  I  aver  it  boldly,  melancholy 
"  experience  having  given  me  occasion  to  make  the  remark,  that  a 
"  great  number  of  negroes  have  perished  annuallt/  by  diseases 
**  produced  by  inanition.** 

It  remains  to  compare,  as  I  proposed,  the  parsimonious  al- 
lowances of  the  sugar  planter,  with  the  subsistence  of  slaves, 
in  other  countries,  or  under  other  circumstances,  not  present- 
ing to  the  master  the  same  temptations  to  a  sordid  and  relent- 
less oeconomy. 

Here  let  me,  in  the  first  place,  refer  again  to  the  statements 
in  my  former  volume,  as  to  the  allowances  in  the  Bahamas ; 
where  from  the  failure  of  the  sugar-cane  and  other  exportable 
products  of  agriculture,  the  land  and  the  labour  of  slaves  are 
not  of  too  much  value  to  be  largely  employed  by  the  owners 
in  raising  indigenous  food.  It  was  shewn  that  the  subsistence 
of  slaves  there,  compared  with  that  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  is 
in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one,  while  the  labour  is 
lighter,  perhaps  in  nearly  the  same  proportion ;  and  that  the 
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happy  effects  had  been  manifested  by  a  rapid  increase  of 
population,  and  a  copious  progressive  enfranchisement."*^ 

The  same  statutable  allowances  which  I  there  cited  from  an 
act  of  the  Bahamas  of  1797,  are  prescribed  by  the  last  act  of 
the  same  legislature,  passed  in  January  1824.  The  master  is 
required  to  give  to  every  slave  above  the  age  of  ten,  one  peck 
of  Indian  or  Guinea  corn,  or  twenty-one  pints  of  wheat  flour 
per  week;  while  the  law  of  the  Leeward  Islands  still  prescribes 
as  humane  and  liberal  subsisiehce^  nine  pints  of  the  one,  and 
eight  pints  of  the  other,  f 

The  last  Consolidation  Act  of  Jamaica,  that  of  December, 
1816,  clause  69,  furnishes  an  express  standard  of  sufficiency 
in  the  case  of  slaves  confined  in  the  workhouses  and  gaols 
of  that  island.  The  keepers  are  required  to  give  to  every 
slave  in  their  custody,  "  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  and 
**  wholesome  provisions  daily ;  that  is  to  say,  not  less  than  one 
''  quart  of  unground  Guinea  or  Indian  corn,  or  three  pints  of 
'^  the  flour  or  meal  of  either,  or  three  pints  of  wheat  floor, 
'^  or  certain  specified  commutations  in  other  vegetable  articles, 
'*  with  one  herring  or  shad.  J" 

What  clearer  or  more  authoritative  condemnation  of  the 
masters  in  the  foreign-fed  colonies,  and  their  law-givers  too, 
can  be  desired  ?  Their  allowances  of  food  to  hard-working 
negroes,  even  if  the  general  practice  conformed  to  the  melio- 
rating law,  would  be  less  by  about  one-half,  than  the  quanti- 
ties here  prescribed  as  the  minimum  of  adequate  support  to 
the  same  people  when  in  gaol.  That  the  council  and  assem- 
bly of  Jamaica  were  highly  competent  judges  on  the  subject 
will  not  be  denied ;  nor  will  it  be  supposed  that  their  estimate 
of  sufficiency  was  purposely  excessive.  They  could  not  mean 
to  encourage  desertion  and  other  offences,  and  aggravate  need- 
lessly the  public  expence,  by  a  superfluous  liberality  in  the 
rations.     Yet  if  these  are  not  more  than  sufiicient,  the  slaves 

*  Appendix  to  Vol.  L  No.  III. 

f  See  the  Act  of  Bahamas,  Parliamentary  Papers,  presented  by  His 
Mnjesty^s  command,  in  1825,  Clause  JJ.,  and  the  Act  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  before  referred  to. 

t  See  the  Act  in  the  Paliamentary  Papers  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  10th  of  June  1818,  p.  66. 
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in  the  Leeward  Islands  must  be  half  starved ;  and  would  be  80» 
even  were  their  allowances  increased  in  the  degree  that  Dr» 
Collins  ventured  to  recommend.  He  advised  that  they  should 
be  raised  to  ten  or  twelve  pints  weekly,  when  the  slaves  de- 
pended wholly  upon  them ;  but  even  this,  if  the  Jamaica  esti- 
mate be  right,  would  be  from  seven  to  nine  pints  less  than 
enough.  Had  that  writer  possessed  the  power  of  legislation, 
he  would,  I  doubt,  not  have  thought  the  same. 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  practice  of  slave  masters  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  For  this,  I  may  consistently 
quote  anti-slavery  authority,  for  it  respects  not  our  own  colo- 
nies, but  is  a  statement  of  the  Manumission  Society  of  New 
York,  which  certainly  had  no  wish  to  magnify  the  liberality 
of  American  slave  masters.  "  The  planters  of  South  Carolina, 
*'  allow  to  each  slave  per  week  a  peck  of  Indian  corn,  five 
"  pounds  of  bacon,  and  a  pint  of  molasses ;  but  in  the  upper 
**  country  where  provisions  are  more  abundant,  the  few  slaves 
^^  there  fare  nearly  as  well  as  their  masters.  They  are  neither 
**  tasked  in  their  work,  nor  limited  in  their  provisions." 

By  not  being  tasked  in  their  work,  we  must  obviously 
understand  not  over-worked ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  slaves 
in  that  country  are  not  driven.  As  they  are  also  sufficiently 
fed,  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  instead 
of  the  declining  progress  of  population  which  has  always  cha- 
racterized our  sugar  colonies,  the  negro  slaves  in  Carolina,  a 
far  less  healthy  climate  for  African  constitutions,  have  a  rapid 
native  increase. 

If  I  do  not  pursue  these  comparative  views  into  the  sugar 
colonies  of  foreign  powers,  it  is  not  because  I  believe  the  sub- 
sistence there  to  be  as  scanty  as  in  our  own ;  but  because  the 
modes  of  it  are  for  the  most  part  so  dissimilar  to  those  which 
are  in  use  in  the  British  West  Indies,  especially  in  our  foreign- 
fed  islands,  as  to  preclude  any  clear  comparison  between  them. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
colonies  the  slaves  are  better  treated  in  all  respects,  than  in 
our  own ;  but  as  to  their  subsistence,  it  is  derived  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  from  their  own  provision  grounds,  which  are  every- 
where in  those  colonies  abundant ;  and  so  is  the  time  which 
they  have  for  their  own  use.  *'  In  some  parts  of  the  Brazils," 
says  the  Privy  Council  Report,  "  the  slaves  are  allowed  two 
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*'  days  in  the  week  to  work  for  themselves."  *  Superstition 
also  is  friendly  to  this  degraded  class  in  the  bigoted  catholic 
colonies  of  Portugal  and  Spain^  from  the  number  of  church 
holidays  in  which  they  are  absolved  from  work  in  the  master's 
service. 

The  system  in  the  French  islands  is  more  analogous  to  our 
own ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  regulations  of  Le  Code  Noir, 
that  over-working  and  under-feeding  were  there  frequent 
enough  to  demand/ and  obstinate  enough  to  elude,  the  re- 
straints of  law.  The  former  species  of  oppression  has  been 
alleged  by  some  of  our  colonists  to  exceed  that  of  the  British 
planters ;  which  I  do  not  believe^  because  I  cannot  conceive 
the  possibility  of  any  *such  excess ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  the 
same  authorities  in  general,  that  the  feeding  is  better.  "  The 
**  French,"  says  Dr.  Collins,  "  who  have  been  so  much  cele- 
"  brated  for  their  better  treatment  of  their  slaves,  excel  us  in 
''  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  articles  of  feeding  and  clothing ; 
^'  for  in  some  respects  they  do  not  treat  them  so  well,  as  they 
*'  punish  offences  with  greater  severity,  and  work  them  harder 
"  than  we  do ;  but  then  offences  occur  rarely,  and  their  capa- 
*'  city  for  labour  is  much  greater  where  provisions  are  abun- 
"  dantly  supplied ;  as  they  are  in  the  French  islands."  ^ 

But  little  stress  is  to  be  laid,  in  a  moral  view,  on  these  diver- 
sities between  the  practice  of  sugar  planters,  whether  British 
or  foreign.  Tbey  depend  chiefly  on  differences  of  local  cir- 
cumstances; and  wherever  the  driving  system  prevails,  the 
same  oppressive  principle,  the  result  of  commercial  competi- 
tion, directs  the  use  of  it  in  whatever  various  forms';  namely 
that  of  exacting  as  much  of  work,  with  as  little  ex  pence  for 
the  labourer's  support,  as  in  the  eye  of  a  rigidly  calculating 
oeconomy,  is  thought  to  be  at  all  compatible  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  gang.  The  natural  consequence  also  is  ev^ 
where  the  same.  Individual  avarice  pushed  on  by  competition 
frequently  overshoots  its  mark ;  and  by  an  excess  of  exaction, 
or  of  parsimony,  or  of  both,  beyond  what  nature  can  sustain, 
produces  on  many  plantations  a  waste  of  life,  more  than 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  native  increase  on  others,  and 


•  Privy  Council  Report,  Part  IV.  title  Portugal, 
t  Practical  Rules,  p.  92. 
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make  the  tide  of  popnlatioD  refluent  in  the  colony  at  large, 
except  when  kept  up  by  the  slave  trade. 

After  all^  there  is  no  subject  of  comparison  in  respect  of 
foody  nor  any  single  fact  in  relation  to  it,  more  painfully  im* 
pressive^  than  the  more  liberal  and  abundant  subsistence  to 
which  the  poor  Africans  are  accustomed  in  their  native  land. 
ThiSy  like  every  other  part  of  the  case,  was  a  subject  of  gross 
and  fatal  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  West  India  com* 
mittee,  and  the  slave-traders  with  whom  they  made  common 
cause,  before  the  committee  of  privy  council  and  parliament. 
Because  famines,  partial  ones  at  least,  have  been  known  in 
Africa,  it  was  held  forth,  in  defence  of  the  slave-trade,  that 
its  victims  were  carried  from  a  state  of  want  and  hunger  into 
plenty ;  and  even  that  they  sold  themselves  for  food.*  Many 
a  credulous  dupe  of  colonial  impostures  was  led  to  believe  that 
they  actually  had  the  benefit  of  a  transition  from  scanty  and 
precarious,  into  abundant  and  sure  subsistence.  Some  of  the 
West  India  writers  had  the  confidence  to  treat  this  alleged 
benefit  as  a  compensation  for  slavery  and  exile. 

But  in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the  valuable  volume 
I  have  so  often  quoted,  brought  the  truth  clearly,  though  tar- 
dily to  light ;  and  proved,  as  usual,  that  the  real  case  was  tlie 
very  reverse  of  the  alleged  one.  Dr.  Collins  has  shewn,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  and  decisive  way,  that  instead  of  the 
African  <;aptives  exchanging  hunger  for  fulness  of  bread,  they 
had,  by  a  difficult,  and  often  deathful  process,  to  exchange 
the  full  feeding  of  their  native  land  and  their  Pagan  masters, 
for  the  starving  pittances  of  food  to  which  the  avarice  of  their 
Christian-English  purchasers  reduced  them  in  the  sugar  co- 
lonies. 

I  refer  here  chiefly  to  his  chapter  on  the  "  Seasoning  of 
**  Negroes,"  and  that  ^*  on  Diet''  From  the  latter  I  have 
already  extracted  abundantly  enough  to  shew  how  inade- 
quately, in  the  experienced  author's  judgment,  the  slaves  in 
general  were  fed  ;  and  in  his  chapter  on  the  seasoning  of  new 
negroes,  we  find  him  expostulating  more  strongly  still  against 
the  same  murderous  parsimony  in  their  case,  on  account  of 
the  full  feeding  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  native 


*  See  Vol.  I.  361  to  363,  and  380,  381. 
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land.  That  treatment  of  new  negroes,  while  the  African 
slave-trade  prevailed,  which  was  called  their  '^  seasoning/'  was 
in  fact  a  training,  not  only  to  hard  work>  but  to  scanty  diet, 
to  both  of  which  they  were  equally  unaccustomed  prior  to 
their  exile ;  and  the  reducing  them  to  the  ordinary  subsistence 
of  the  Creole  or  seasoned  slave,  was,  it  appears,  a  difficult, 
and  often  too  hurried  a  part  of  the  process,  from  the  effects 
of  which  great  numbers  of  them  perished.  ^*  The  most  ire- 
^'  quent  error  in  the  feeding  of  new  negroes  is  the  not  giving 
**  them  enough.  Having  been  accustomed  in  their  own  country 
to  eat  until  their  stomachs  are  so  full  as  to  contain  ^no  more, 
they  ill  brook  limitation,''  Scc."^  Again,  ''  an  error  in  this 
respect  bears  particularly  hard  on  new  negroes^  because  they 
are  not  formed  to  habits  of  temperance,  and  have  little  inclina" 
**  tion  to  learn  them  on  their  arrival  among  usJ'*^ 

And  what  was  the  intemperance  from  which  these  poor 
creatures  were  to  be  weaned  ?  The  author  tells  us,  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  plentiful  use  of  vegetable  food.  **  The  diet 
**  should  be,  as  near  as  possible  such  as  they  have  been  ac- 
''  customed  to  in  their  own  country,  where  yams  and  plantains 
'^  generally  constitute  the  principal  part  of  it ;  but  whatever 
**  is  given  to  them,  it  should  be  with  a  liberal  hand/' j: 

Though  it  is  probably  true  that  the  natives  of  Africa  near 
the  coast  live  chiefly  on  those  articles,  and  rice,  it  appears, 
from  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  visited  the  interior  of  that 
continent,  that  they  have  in  most  places,  if  not  every  where, 
no  small  addition  of  animal  food.  But  they  have,  as  is  here 
admitted,  an  abundance,  at  least  of  vegetable  diet,  notwith- 
standing the  easy,  not  to  say  indolent  lives  they  lead  :  and 
they  are  accustomed,  we  find,  to  such  plentiful  meals,  as  to 
require  a  breaking-in  of  a  severe,  and  often  fatal  kind,  before 
their  natures  can  be  made  to  endure  the  short  allowances  of 
their  West  India  Christian  masters. 

In  my  former  volume  I  took  occasion  frequently  to  compare 
the  condition  of  the  British  colonial  slave,  in  point  of  law,  with 
that  of  the  English  bondmen  called  villeins,  and  of  the  slaves 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  other  countries  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times :  and  few  were  the  points  of  comparison  in  which 


•  Practical  Rules,  p.  69.  f  Ibid.  59,  60.  t  Ibid.  68. 
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the  result  was  not  shewn  to  be  opprobrious  to  the  laws  of  our 
West  India  islands.  In  the  present  division  of  my  work  there 
has  been  little  or  no  room  for  similar  illustrations,  because 
the  osconomical  oppressions  of  the  sugar  colonies,  to  which  I 
confine  myself,  are  quite  sui  generis,  or  have  no  precedents,  at 
least  within  my  knowledge,  either  in  practice  or  principle,  in 
any  case  that  ancient  or  modem  writers  have  described. 

There  is  one  historical  book,  however,  with  which,  as 
Christians,  we  are  familiar,  that  furnishes  an  exception  to 
these  remarks.  The  slavery  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  collected  from  many  passages  in  the 
Bible,  partook,  towards  its  close  at  least,  of  ceconomical  op* 
pression.  Though  not  driven,  they  were  tasked  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  bricks^  and  an  increase  of  their  labours,  by 
compelling  them  to  gather  straw  for  the  purpose,  which  had 
before  been  furnished  by  their  employers,  was  a  hardship  of 
which  they  bitterly  complained.  They  were  scattered  over 
the  land  gathering  straw,  and  yet  the  exacted  tale  of  bricks 
was  not  diminished.  The  striking  resemblance  between  this 
grievance  and  the  grass-picking  drudgery  of  the  sugar  co- 
lonies, has  been  noticed  by  anti-slavery  writers ;  and  the  two 
cases  have  other  resemblances  sufficiently  impressive.  The 
new  hardship  was  a  penal  infliction  by  royal  authority^  con- 
sequent on  the  first  interposition  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  and 
was  imposed  x>n  the  pretence,  that  to  favour  idleness  was  the 
tendency  and  object  of  their  mediation,  and  that  the  pious 
motives  alleged  by  them  were  a  mere  subterfuge.  '^  Where^ 
fore  do  ye  let  the  people  from  their  works  ?  "— **  Get  ye  tmto 
your  burthens  J' — "  They  be  idle;  therefore  they  cry,  saying 
"  Ijet  us  go  and  sacrifice  to  our  God.'^ — "  Let  there  more  work 
be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they  may  labour  therein ;  and  let 
them  fiot  regard  vain  wordsJ' — '*  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the 
people  straw  to  make  bricks ;  let  them  go  and  gat/ter  straw  for 
*'  themselves" 

Again  to  the  complaining  people  it  was  said,  by  the  inex-* 
orable  monarch,  "  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle;  therefore  ye  say, 
**  Let  us  go  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord;  go  therefore  now  and 
work :  for  there  shall  no  straw  be  given  you ;  yet  shall  ye  dfe- 
liver  the. tale  of  bricks  J'* 
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**  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  If  any  man  doubts 
whether  the  apologies  of  modem  slave  masters  furnish  a  con- 
firmation of  this  proverb,  let  him  turn  to  the  many  defences 
of  Sabbath  work  in  our  sugar  colonies,  or  to  the  voluminous 
reports  of  Major  Moody,  in  which,  ^*  they  be  idk,  they  be  idle," 
is  the  perpetual  burthen  of  the  song ;  and  '^  wherefore  do  ye 
"  let  the  people  from  their  work,'*  the  as  constant  expostula- 
tion with  all  who,  in  obedience  to  the  general  behests. of  the 
Most  High,  would  alleviate  the  burthens,  or  promote  the  civil> 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  much  oppressed  negroes. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  former  tasks  of  the  Israelites 
which  were  thus  aggravated.  The  tale  of  bricks  is  not  spe- 
cified ;  but  brick-making  in  its  nature  could  not  have  been 
very  laborious  work ;  and  neither  this  nor  strawrgathering 
could  well  extend  into  the  night; 

But  the  comparison  in  point  to  my  immediate  purpose,  is 
the  liberality  of  subsistence. with  which  this  forced  wcu'k  of 
Egypt  was  repaid  to  the  enslaved  labourers.  They  had  abun- 
dance of  flocks  and  herds«  and  the  fruitful  land  of  Goshen 
was  their  own.  They  were  able  so  largely  to  indulge  in  ani- 
mal as  well  as  vegetable  food,  that  the  "  flesh  pots  of  Egypt," 
were  long  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  and  impious  murmuring, 
after  they  were  delivered  from  their  bondage.  '*  The  whole 
'^  congregation  murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the 
'^  wilderness,  and  said  unto  them,  would  to  God  we  had  died 
^'  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat 
**  by  the  flesh-pots,  and  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full.* 

I  am  unaware  that  there  is  any  account  in  English  writers, 
of  the  ordinary  subsistence  of  the  bondmen  formerly  called 
villeins  in  this  country ;  but  enough  has  come  down  to  us 
respecting  their  general  condition,  and  the  manners  of  the 
times,  to  furnish  a  strong  presumption,  that  scantiness  of 
food  was  not  among  the  hardships  of  their  lot. 

The  villeins  in  gross,  or  personal  bondmen,  probably  par- 
took of  the  abundance  which  reigned  in  the  mansions  of  the 
feudal  chiefs,  their  masters,  who  did  not,  like  West  India 
planters,  spend  their  slave-raised  revenues  in  a  distant  land, 
but  made  it  their  pride,  as  well  as  policy,  to  maintain  great 

*  Numberg,  Chap.  xvi.  ver.  2.  and  3. 
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numbers  of  their  Tetaiiters  and  vassals  in  attendance  upon 
them  at  their  castles  and  country  seats.  Of  their  great  con- 
sumption of  animal  food,  on  festive  occasions,  we  have  many 
striking  accounts  ;  and  may  well  infer  that  the  ordinary  sur- 
plus of  provisions  from  the  baron's  table  alone  must  have  fur- 
nished an  abundant  supply  to  their  servile  domestics. 

But  the  great  mass  of  the  ancient  bondmen  were  villeins 
r^ardant^  i.  e^  attached  to  the  manor,  who  raised  their  own 
provisions,  having  ample  allotments  of  land  for  their  own  use 
aiid  benefit;  and  giving  in  return  only  such  a  portion  of  la- 
bour as  by  their  commcm  contributions  at  stated  periods,  suf- 
ficed for  the  culture  of  the  lord's  particular  domain.  Those 
personal,  or,  as  they  were  called,  base  services,  assessed,  no 
doubt,  originally  at  the  lord's  arbitrament  on  the  individual 
bondmen,  or  on  their  holdings  within  the  manor,  seem  always 
to  have  been  very  moderate ;  probably  because  the  arable  part 
of  the  lord's  domain,  cultivated  on  his  own  account,  was  gene- 
rally very  small,  compared  with  the  number  of  the  villeins  at- 
tached to  the  manor,  and  the  amount  of  their  collective  hold- 
ings. The  lands  retained  in  his  own  hand  were,  for  the  most 
part,  pasture  or  waste,  and  woodlands,  and  in  the  use  of  these 
his  servile  tenants  were  permitted,  with  various  modifications, 
to  share.  The  plough  and  waggon  or  wain  were  in  universal 
use  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  authentic  history.  We 
derive  even  their  names  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  plough-^ 
landsy  in  Doomsday  Book  and  other  ancient  records,  is  the 
ordinary  definition  of  lands  under  tillage. 
'  Such  being  the  case,  and  working-cattle  and  pasture  being 
abundant,  the  lords  had  no  temptation  to  exact  from  their 
predial  bondmen  any  excess  of  manual  labour ;  still  less,  to 
make  it  the  substitute,  as  in  our  sugar  colonies,  for  all  those 
beneficent  mechanical  means  by  which  the  primsBval  curse  has 
been  mitigated  in  the  culture  of  the  soil.  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  much  more  servile  labour  at  command  than  they 
could  profitably  employ ;  and  a  sufficient  proof  of  it  is  the  easy 
terms  on  which  the  base  services  were  every  where  progres- 
sively commuted  for  small  payments  in  money,  com,  or  other 
articles,  or  for  fines  upon  death  or  alienation,  the  original 
sources,  no  doubt,  of  most  of  our  modern  quit-rents  and  co- 
pyhold fines. 
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A  still  stronger  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  same  fact,  or  at  least 
of  the  moderation  of  the  personal  service  among  manorial 
villeins,  is  the  great  facility  with  which  the  lords  gave  or 
connived  at  their  enfranchisement ;  for  either  by  express  ma- 
nmnission,  or  such  acquiescence  in  their  use  of  free  privi- 
leges as  amounted  to  enfranchisement  by  construction  of  law, 
the  whole  class,  once  forming  the  chief  pait  of  our  population, 
were  converted,  without  any  legislative  measures,  into  free- 
men. 

By  a  cotemporary  progress,  their  lands  also  became  free  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name,  being  still  said  to  be  held  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  as  under  the  denomination  of  copyholds  they 
are  to  this  day ;  but  in  effect  by  a  perpetual  customary  tenure, 
which  the  law  upheld  against  him.  His  customary  payments, 
indeed,  were  left  to  him ;  but  excess  in  their  assessment  was 
restrained,  even  when  by  custom  they  were  arbitrary,  as  fines 
on  death  or  alienation.  Some  personal  duties  also  remained 
as  they  still  do,  under  the  names  of  homage,  suit  and  service, 
but  they  soon  ceased  to  be  burthensome  on  the  tenants,  and 
dwindled  into  a  mere  occasional  attendance  for  the  purposes 
of  presentments,  &c.  at  the  baronial  courts. 

Now  what  I  would  infer  from  these  facts  is,  that  men  who 
thus  rose  rapidly  from  bondage  into  independence  and  territo- 
rial wealth,  could  not,  during  the  process,  have  been  aubjected 
to  an  oppressive  penury  of  food,  and  of  the  other  necessaries 
of  life.  The  wants  of  nature  were,  doubtless,  satisfied  from  the 
produce  of  their  industry  before  they  made  those  payments 
to  the  lord  which  became  so  regular  and  so  long  continued  a 
commutation  for  the  labour  of  the  manorial  villeins  as  to  grow 
into  prescriptive  right. 

That  the  slaves  in  Greece  and  Rome  were  not  in  general 
scantily  fed,  may  be  inferred  from  many  passages  in  clas- 
sical writers,  to  some  of  which  I  have  referred  in  my  former 
volume.*  Freedom  was  very  often  purchased  by  means  of  the 
slave's  pecuHunif  or  property  of  his  own  acquiring ;  and  that 
its  acquisition  most  commonly  arose  from  savings  out  of  the 
master's  allowances,  might  be  fairly  inferred  firom  the  charac- 
teristic sketch  of  Seneea,  if  we  had  no  other  ipformation  on 
II I  1 1     I      1 1. 1111 1       III     ^^.—    ■      I  II  ^^——.1      I    1 1 .11  —  .1 

*  SeQ  title  Redemption,  p.  379,  &c.  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
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the  subject.  '*  Slaves,"  he  says,  *'  pay  as  the  price  of  their 
^*  emancipation  the  money  which  they  have  defrauded  their 
^*  stomachs  to  amass."*  Terence  alludes  to  the  same  absti- 
nence among  the  slaves^  practised  doubtless  from  the  same 
motive^  when  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  that  hapless 
order  the  remark  that  what  a  brother  slave  had  with  difficulty 
saved  out  of  his  allowance  ounce  by  ounce,  was  destined 
by  him  as  a  nuptial  present  to  his  master's  son,  and  would  be 
wasted  by  the  wife.t  Cicero  also  apparently  had  the  same 
frugal  abstinence  as  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  freedom  in 
view,  when  he  says  that  a  slavery  of  six  years  is  longer  than 
slaves,  made  such  by  captivity  in  war,  if  frugal  and  indus- 
trious, usually  sustain,  j: 

Now  if  the  means  of  paying  for  enfranchisement  could  be 
prepared  by  frugality  or  abstinence,  in  the  use  of  the  custom- 
ary allowances  of  food  from  the  master,  these  of  course  could 
not  be  inadequate  to  the  urgent  wants  of  nature,  but  must  in 
some  degree  have  exceeded  them ;  for  few,  if  any,  would  have 
endured  willingly,  the  present  pangs  of  hunger  to  obtain  the 
distant  chance  of  future  benefit.  When  we  are  told  by  Seneca, 
that  the  pecuUum  was  accumulated  as  the  price  of  freedom, 
**  ventre  fraudaio;"  it  is  not  necessary  or  natural  to  under- 
stand more  than  that  they  subducted  for  that  purpose,  and 
sold,  part  of  the  food  allowed  for  their  support. 

Among  the  numberless  falsehoods  by  which  West  India 
slavery  long  has  been,  and  still  is  defended,  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  pen  or  tongue  has  alleged  a  similar  economy,  for  that  or 
any  purpose,  among  the  plantation  slaves.  We  are  told,  and 
most  fallaciously^told,  that  some  of  them  acquire  property,  and 
a  degree  of  wealth  sufficient  to  buy  their  freedom,  by  means 


*  Mancipia  peculium  suum  quod  comparavenmt  ventre  fraudato  pro 
capite  numerant.    Senec.  Epis.  80. 

^  Quod  ille  unciatim  vix  de  demenso  suo,  suum  defraudans  genium 
comparsit  miser,  id  ilia  universum  abripiet.  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.  9. 

X  £t  enim  P.  C.  cum  in  spem  libertatis  sexemiio  post  simul  ingressi, 
diutiusque  servitutem  perpessi  quam  capiivi  frugi  et  diligentes  solent. 
Phill.  viii.  11. 

Captivi,  or  war  slaves,  must  here  be  understood  emphatically ;  for  the 
verrup,  or  slaves  bom  in  the  master's  famUy,  were  treated  with  much 
greater  lenity  and  favour. 
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of  voluntary  industry ;  *'  most  fallaciously,"  because  the  cases 
alleged  in  proof  of  it,  supposing  them  real,  are  too  few  to  be  of 
any  account  in  a  general  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
at  large;  and  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  every  source 
of  authentic  information  as  to  such  cases,  must  have  been 
open  to  those  who  wished  to  adduce  them  in  their  defence  of 
the  general  system.  But  that  slaves  of  any  description, 
make  savings  and  acquire  property  out  of  the  master^s  aihw- 
ances  of  food  or  other  necessaries,  was  probably  thought  too 
bold  a  fiction ;  for  I  find  it  no  where  asserted  by  any  of  my 
opponents. 

Some  of  my  readers  perhaps  here  may  recollect  the  fabu- 
lous accounts  they  have  seen  of  the  wealth  possessed  by  these 
poor  beings^  and  the  countenance  that  may  seem  to  be  given 
to  such  tales  by  the  endeavours  of  his  Majesty's  government, 
in  pursuance  of  the  parliainentary  resolutions  to  establish 
savings  banks  for  the  slaves  in  the  different  colQ^ies,  where' 
they  may  deposit  their  money,  and  let  it  accumulate  with  in- 
terest for  their  future  benefit ;  or  as  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  their  freedom.  It  may  be  remembered  also  that  there  has 
been  strong  opposition  by  the  planters,  now  avowedly  abetted 
by  the  West  India  committee,  to  the  granting  of  a  right  of 
redemption,  or  what  they  call  '^  compulsory  manumission/'  on 
the  alleged  apprehension  that  the  right  would  be  exercised 
so  extensively  as  often  to  deprive  the  planters  of  labourers 
whom  they  could  not  spare ;  and  it  may  be  thought,  that 
such  views  and  measures  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  ex- 
treme parsimony  on  the  master's  part,  and  the  great  destitution 
and  sufferings  of  the  slaves  which  have  been  here  developed 
and  proved. 

I  acknowledge  the  apparent  diflSculty ;  but  it  arises,  like 
every  other  which  an  advocate  of  colonial  reformation  has  to 
encounter,  from  the  general  ignorance  of  the  European  public, 
our  statesmen  not  excepted,  and  the  gross  misrepresentations 
of  the  West  Indian  party,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

The  statements  that  were  made  to  parliament  as  to  the 
wealth  of  plantation  slaves  by  some  of  the  colonial  witnesses 
in  1790,  were  more  extravagant  if  possible  than  the  accounts 
of  their  labour  and  food.  Fifty,  a  hundred,  even  two  hundred 
and  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  were  spoken  of  by  eminent 
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planters,  as  sums  they  had  known  to  have  been  accumulated 
by  negroes  on  their  own  estates ;  and  those  statements  were 
generally  so  introduced  as  to  imply,  that  they  were  fair  indi-» 
cations  of  the  condition  in  pcnnt  of  property  of  the  plantation- 
slaves  at  large.  One  of  the  witnesses,  the  agent  of  Grenada 
and  St.  Kitts,  in  reply  to  the  question,  **  Does  it  often  happen 
''  that  negroes  acquire  and  possess  considerable  property?" 
states  as  follows.  '*  If  400/.  or  600/.  may  be  called  consider- 
''  able  property*  they  sometimes  possess  that  sum,  but  more 
^'  frequently  the  sum  they  possess  does  not  exceed  200/.  or 
''  300/.,"  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  such  sums  were 
within  the  reach  of  the  slaves  generally.  {Privy  Council  jRe- 
port,  Grenada,  S^c.  A.  No.  10,  11.) 

It  was  not  solely  by  invention  or  gross  exaggeration,  that 
such  accounts  were  calculated  to  deceive ;  for  one  fallacy  will 
be  found  to  pervade  them  all.  In  every  case  distinctly  stated, 
and  therefore  likely  to  have  some  foundation  in  truth,  the 
usual  artifice  was  practised  of  suppressing  the  all  important 
distinction  between  the  common  drudges  of  the  field,  and 
those  comparatively  fortunate  and  highly  privileged  slaves 
who  are  not  driven,  but  drive ;  or  who  have  been  taught  me- 
chanical arts  for  the  purposes  of  the  estate,  and  are  known  by 
the  name  of  tradesmen  or  headmen.  I  have  noticed  before 
that  the  head  negroes  commonly  receive  double  allowances 
from  the  master,  and  that  the  drivers  have  ample  means  of 
turning  their  powers  of  punishment  to  account  at  the  expence 
of  their  hapless  inferiors.  As  to  the  carpenters,  coopers,  ma- 
sons, &c.  they  are  sometimes  able  by  workijig  for  their  own 
benefit  at  times  unoccupied  by  the  master's  service,  to  ob- 
tain money  or  other  gainful  rewards,  especially  when  they  are 
near  to  a  town. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  man,  who  undertaking  to  in- 
form the  public  in  some  foreign  country  of  the  condition  of 
our  labouring  poor,  should  select  examples  of  property  ac- 
quired by  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  other 
artificers  in  some  of  our  country  towns,  and  urge  them  as  evi- 
dence of  the  liberality  of  the  wages  that  our  agricultural 
labourers  obtain  ?  Certainly  that  he  reasoned  very  idly,  if 
the  wide  difference  between  the  plowman's  and  mechanic's 
remuncratipn  were  known ;  but  if  unknown  and  suppressed  by 
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him,  very  deceitfully  too.  Now  in  the  parliamentary  evt- 
dence,  here  referred  to,  the  subject  of  enquiry  was  the  state  of 
plantation-slaves  at  large ;  but  the  specimens  brought  forward 
by  the  witnesses  of  considerable  property  acquired,  were  all 
taken  from  among  the  drivers  and  other  headmen  or  trades- 
men ;  and  that  important  distinction  was  in  almost  every  in- 
stance suppressed,  until  elicited  on  cross-examination  by  anti- 
slavery  members  of  the  committee.* 

Yet  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  that  superior  class,  their 
possession  of  any  property  worth  a  boast  by  the  master's  must 
be  extremely  rare,  for  with  a  selection  of  willing  witnesses 
from  every  colony,  the  specified  cases  were  very  few,  com- 
monly but  one  by  each  witness,  and  they  were  for  the  most 
part  driven  to  admit  that  they  knew  of  no  more ;  for  which 
two  of  them  found  a  very  convenient  reason ;  namely  that  the 
negroes  in  general  conceal  their  wealth,  f 

Of  the  existence  of  hidden  riches,  like  the  supposed  stores 
of  the  alchymists,  the  belief  is  much  easier  than  the  proof  or 
the  refutation.  Iii  the  few  instances  given  there  was  ostenta- 
tion rather  than  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  possessors,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  a  slave  could  invest  his  property  so 
as  to  retain  the  command  over  it  without  his  master's  know- 
ledge, and  his  assistance  too.    He  might  to  be  sure  bury  his 


*  See,  for  instance,  and  compare,  in  the  Commons  Report  of  1790, 
p.  187.  with  201. ;  p.  105,  6.  with  120. ;  p.307.  with  31 1. j  p.  436.  with  443. 
See  also  p.  93. 

f  Q.  Have  you  known  frequent  instances  of  negroes  being  possessed  of 
considerable  property  ? 

A.  In  a  small  Island  like  that  on  which  I  chiefly  resided,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  instances  should  frequently  occur.  Besides  negroes 
in  general  are  very  jealous  of  letting  their  owners  or  managers  know 
what  property  they  really  do  possess.  Evidence  of  Mr.  Tobin  of  St. 
Christopher  and  Nevis,  Same  Report,  278. 

Q  Can  you  speak  particularly  of  the  quantity  of  property  possessed  by 
any  particular  individual  among  the  negroes  ? 

A.  In  general,  the  negroes  conceal  their  money  and  do  not  choose  to 
be  considered  as  rich.  Evidence  of  Mr.  FranJdyn,  who  spoke  of  and  had 
resided  in  all  the  Islands  from  Barbadoes  to  St.  Christopher.  Same  Rep. 
93.  He  mentioned  the  instance  of  Jeffery,  a  carpenter,  whom  he  believed 
to  have  been  worth  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds,  but  though  he  said  he 
believed  many  of  the  negroes  to  be  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  property, 
he  could  mention  no  other  case. 
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money  in  the  earth  ;  but  is  under  too  much  constant  observa- 
tion and  restraint  to  make  the  practice  common,  without  fre« 
quent  detection.     The  discovery  of  a  slave's  buried  treasure 
would  be  so  happy  a  topic  for  slave  masters,  that  it  would 
have  found  a  tongue  in  every  West  India  circle,  and  a  place 
in  every  West  India  testimony  or  pamphlet,  had  such  a  pheno- 
menon occurred  in  any  colony  during  the  last  forty  years,  or 
been  handed  down  by  older  tradition ;  but  no  such  discovery 
has  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  course  of  this  long  controversy, 
I   doubt  very  much,  therefore,  whether  the  head   negroes 
or  tradesmen,  the  only  plantation-slaves  who  can  often  ac- 
quire a  little  property,  are  at  all  given  to  conceal  it.     From 
their  general  character,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  spend  it 
in  dress,  and  other  modes  of  self-indulgence ;  except  the  pru- 
dent and  well  principled  few,  who  may  save  for  a  purpose 
that  demands  publicity,  the  purchase  of  liberty  for  them- 
selves, their  vrives  or  children.     Nevertheless  as  such  laud- 
able objects  of  saving  and  accumulation,  may  sometimes 
excite  the  industry,  and  favour  the  prudence,  of  individuals 
among  the  superior  class  of  the  plantation-slaves,  and  well 
disposed  domestics,  the  institution  of  savings  Banks  was  a 
measure  properly  included  in  the  improvements,  adopted  or 
recommended  by  the  crown.* 


*  I  confess  that  it  was  one  which  I  did  not  regard  with  unmixed  satis* 
faction,  because  it  had  an  obvious  tendency  to  countenance  the  misrepre- 
sentations I  am  now  repelling,  and  favor  the  false  views  of  slavery  which 
its  apologists  propagate  in  this  country,  by  raising  a  notion  that  slaves  in 
general  have  property  to  save.  I  thought  it  on  that  account  a  device  of 
the  enemy ;  and  ignorant  as  I  still  am  who  suggested  the  plan  to  Mr. 
Canning,  have  not  yet  relinquished  that  surmise.  But  it  was  not  for  the 
friends  of  the  slaves  to  tippose  a  measure,  the  direct  operation  of  which, 
as  far  as  it  might  have  any  effect  at  all,  was  to  promote  their  industry  and 
welfare.  Besides,  it  was  probable  that  the  result  of  such  institutions 
would  tend  ultimately  rather  to  dispel,  than  support  delusion ;  by  shewing 
that  by  this  test,  at  least,  the  imposing  statements  as  to  the  large  amounts 
of  slaves'  property  in  general,  received  no  confirmation.  Such  has 
been  the  event  wherever  Savings  Banks  have  been  formed  $  though  it 
would  have  been  much  more  instructive  as  evidence  of  the  real  case,  if  a 
discrimination  had  been  made  in  the  books  of  every  bank  between  plan- 
tation and  other  slaves  as  depositors,  and  among  plantation  slaves,  be- 
tween the  drivers  and  tradesmen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  common 
field  negroes  on  the  other.    Under  the  latter  description,  I  am  confident 


it 
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But  the  assemblies,  for  the  most  part,  se^m  to  have  fore- 
seen that  these  institutions  would  be  like  spies,  to  report  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  and  discredit  all  their  impostures,  as 
to  the  wealth  of  their  slaves.  A  more 'probable  reason,  at 
least,  cannot  be  suggested,  for  their  contumacious  conduct  in 
a  particular  in  which  compliance  would,  on  their  own  princi- 
ples, have  cost  them  nothing. 

The  refusal  of  the  council  and  assembly  of  St.  Vincent  was 
accompanied  with  a  laboured  apology,  the  modesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  which  place  it  quite  on  a  par  with  the  passages 
which  I  have  cited  from  the  same  paper,  as  to  the  disuse 
of  the  cart-whip.*     "  No  one  circumstance  can  possibli/  expose 

the  genuine  ignorance  of  the  party  now  interfering  with  the 

slave  laws,  and  regulations,  more  than  the  proposal  for  esta- 
*'  blishing  savings  banks  for  their  property,'' 

This  may  be  just  for  ought  I  know.  If  I  am  mistaken  in 
the  suspicion  before  noticed,  the  proposal  most  probably  arose 
from  great  ignorance  in  its  authors,  as  to  the  abject  and  des- 
titute condition  of  the  poor  beings  they  meant  to  benefit ;  and 
Mr.  Canning,  I  doubt  not,  adopted,  if  he  did  not  devise  the 
measure,  under  that  ignorance  ;  but  I  cannot  call  it  genuine. 
It  was.  not  a  natural  blindness^  but  an  artificial  and  spurious 
darkness,  created  by  these  honourable  legislators  themselves, 
and  their  fellow-labourers  in  other  colonies*  whose  impostures 
had  extinguished  the  light  of  truth  so  totally,  as  to  make  it 
credited  that  the  slaves  were  rich.  But  the  ignorance  which 
they  proceed  to  impute  explicitly,  is  somewhat  of  a  different 


that  very  few  and  msignificant,  if  any,  deposits  wovild  have  heefa  found, 
even  in  the  largest  colonies,  llie  want  of  Ruch  discrimination  where 
the  banks  have  been  established  by  the  King's  authority,  was  probably  an 
oversight,  for  which  the  friends  of  the  slaves,  'and  I  among  them, 
deserve  to  be  censured ;  for  I  believe  the  defect  has  not  hitherto  been 
pointed  out  by  ua  to  any  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  However,  the 
omission  of  such  distinctions  is  a  point  of  very  small  moment ;  as  in  none 
of  the  colonies  excepting  Trinadad  and  Berbice,  do  any  deposits  whatever 
appear  to  have  been  made ;  and  the  number  of  depositors  in  both  these 
colonies  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve.  They  were  made  chiefly  either 
either  by  headmen  among  the  Government  slaves,  or  by  women,  the 
purity  of  whose  means  may  be  doubted.  Papers  presented  by  command  in 
1828,  under  the  heads  Trinidad  and  Berbice, 
*  JSee  supra  p.  197..  to  p.  204. 
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kind.  ''  The  negroes  are  generally  intelligent^  and  they  know 
enough  of  calculation  to  prevent  themselves  being  imposed 
upon  in  the  bargains  they  make ;  but  their  arithmetic  has 
'*  not  reached  either  simple  or  compound  interest.  Their  ideas 
'^  of  wealth  do  not  go  beyond  personal  possession.  No  miser  of 
'^  any  age  or  country  ever  knew  more  delight  in  hanging 
^*  over  his  hoards  of  money»  than  does  the  negro  in  handling 
'^  his  little  pouch  of  dollars  or  Johannes.  It  would  not  be 
*^  gold  or  silver  to  him  if  he  could  not  every  day  of  his  life 
^'  know  and  approach  tlie  place  of  its  deposit." 

After  a  sarcasm  on  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Buxton,  it  is 
added,  that  the  negroes  ''  not  only  conceal  possession  of  mot^y 
^*  from  white  persons,  but  generally  from  their  nearest  relatives 
'*  and  friends.''*  This  may  remind  us  of  FalstafF's  rogues  in 
Kendal  green.  But  perhaps  these  gentlemen  use  divining  rods. 
Now  if  it  be  doubted^  whether  the  whole  of  this  was  not 
mere  grimace  and  artifice,  to  hide  the  true  reasons  of  refusal ; 
if  this,  I  say,  be  doubted  by  any  of  my  readers^  merely 
because  the  paper  comes  from  a  dozen  gentlemen  or  more 
forming  the  legislature  of  a  slave  colony  and  addressing  the 
crown  through  their  governor,  let  him  turn  back  to  my 
former  remarks  on  the  same  document,  and  be  satisfied. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  other  di£5culty  that  was  suggested, 
that  of  explaining  why^  if  the  negroes  in  general  are  really 
destitute  of  property,  planters  should  be  so  much  alarmed  as 
they  appear  to  be,  at  what  they  call  compulsory  manumission, 
i.  e.  allowing  the  slaves  to  redeem  themselves  if  they  can,  at  a 
full  price,  with  their  own  money  ? 

It  might  be  a  sufficient  explanation,  perhaps,  to  say,  that 
though  common  field-negroes  very  rarely,  if  ever,  could  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  privilege,  some  of  the  drivers  and 
tradesmen  occasionally  might,  and  the  planters  have  not  un- 
truly alleged,  that  the  place  of  a  useful  man  of  that  descrip- 
tion might  not  always  be  easy  to  fill  by  purchase.  As  to  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  making  the  merits  and  value  of  a  ser- 
vant rivets  for  his  chains,  they  do  not  jar  against  the  feelings 
of  West  India  slave  masters  in  general,  sufficiently  to  make 


*  Communication  to  Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  &c.  Governor  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  joint  reply  of  the  Council  and  Assembly,  p.  35, 6. 
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them  give  up  that  objection.     Moreover,  it  is  felt  by  the  co- 
lonial proprietors,  that  to  admit  this   right  of  redemption, 
would  be  to  recognize  a  principle;  which,  however  narrow  the 
immediate  practical  operation  of  the  pri vflege  itiay  be,  they 
much  dislike,  and  regard  with  unreasondble  fears.    Mitiga- 
tions of  slavery  they  know  how  to  deal  with ;  especially  while 
left  to  assemblies  and  West  India  juries;  but  the  dissolution 
of  the  state  itself,  is  quite  another  thing ;  and  not  setf-fhte*rest 
only,  but  pride,  revolts  at  the  novelty  of  having  thfe  awful 
relation  of  master  severed  against  their  will.    The  command 
of  another  man's  destiny  for  life,  however  terrible  to  the  sub- 
ject of  such  power,  is  palatable  and  seflf-exaltiiig  to  its  proud 
possessor.    These  are  doubtless  dmong  the  feelings  and  the 
motives  which   have   actuated  the  West  India  cbmmittee^ 
under  its  new  Leader,  in  avowedly  makiiig  common  cause  with 
the  assemblies  in  opposing  the  right  of  redemption. 

But  the  noble  chairman  and  members,  I  doubt  not,  were 
urged  to  that  harsh  and  illiberal  course,  chiefly  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  resident  planters ;  who  again  are  pushed  on  Tby  in- 
dividuals of  their  own  body,  and  by  the  cry  of  the  lower  whites 
in  the  colonies,  excited  in  very  many  cases  by  feelings  to 
which  the  noble  Marquis  and  his  colleagues  may  be'^trangers. 
A  man  must  have  lived  in  the  West  Indies,  and  not  merely 
as  a  transient  guest,  to  conceive  and  apprecislte  all  the  mo- 
tives that  may  make  slave-masters  averse  to  compulsory 
manumission.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  be  guessed  at, 
when  I  hint  that  irredeemable  property  in  a  female  'may  be 
the  only  security  against  her  infidelity  in  the  mind  of  a  jealous 
master ;  and  that  to  set  loose  a  tongue  which  is  now  tied 
both  by  terror  and  by  law,  might  be  very  inconvenient  to 
those  to  whose  crimes  its  silence  gives  impunity,  or  whose 
reputation  it  has  power  to  blast.  It  was  a  wise  Roman  law, 
that  an  enfranchised  slave  should  not  be  heard  as  a  witness  to 
any  fact  which  arose  before  his  manumission. 

The  fear  of  vengeance,  even,  may  sometimes  make  a  master 
relentlessly  averse  to  manumission,  because  it.  i^  by  the  ser- 
vile condition  of  the  dreaded  enemy  only,  that  he  or  she  can 
certainly  be  kept  at  a  distance,  or  otherwise  effectually  re- 
strained. A  gentlemen  suspects  that  a  female  domestic, 
hi$  property,  is  resolved  to  poison  him  :  he  determines,  there- 
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fore,  that  she  shall  be  s^it  to  another  island,  and  kept  there 
in  bondage  till  her  death  or  his.  Her  httsband,  to  save  her 
from  exile,  and  separation  from  her  children,  finds  the  means 
of  ofierii^  to  pay  a  very  large  price  for  her  freedom,  but  it  is 
Infused :  the  most  respectable  mediation,  from  persons  who 
have  no  doubt  of  her  innocence,  is  fruitless ;  and  the  master, 
taking  what  he  thinks  the  surest  course,  sells  her  for  a  small 
price  to  a  resident  of  the  island  to  which  he  sent  her  with 
a  condition  in  the  bill  of  sale,  that  she  shall  never  be  enfran- 
chised, but  that  the  property  shall  revert  to  him,  and  the 
price  be  forfeited,  if  ever  she  returns.* 

It  is  plain,  that  to  an  owner  under  such  circumstances,  the 
nght  of  redemption  would  be  in  a  high  degree  formidable  and 
odious :  but  there  are  various  cases  of  much  more  frequent 
occurrence,  that  will  amply  account  for  the  clamours  raised  in 
the  West  Indies  against  the. measure  in  question,  without 
supposing  any  sincere  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the 
planters,'  that  there  is  wealth  enough  among  the  slaves  col- 
lectively, to  make  the  redemption  inconveniently  large. 

Such  indeed  might  be  the  case  if  they,  like  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  slaves,  from  whose  case  I  have  digressed,  were 
able,  by  any  possible  self-denial,  to  save,  from  the  subsistence 
allowed  by  their  masters,  the  price  of  future  freedom ;  but  the 
fact  is,  as  we  might  well  infer  from  the  frequency  of  self-re- 
demption by  such  means  in  Greece  and  Rome,  that  their  slaves 
were  much  more  liberally  maintained  than  those  of  English 
planters. 


*  As  tlus  win  serve  for  illttstration  of  jiossible  motiyes  in  a  master's 
mind,  though  the  case  were  quite  imaginary,  I  cannot  be  required  to 
prove  that  such  a  one  ever  existed ;  but  it  is  a  real  case  that  came  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  St.  Christopher,  while  I  practised  at  the  bar 
in  that  Island.  The  husband  went  to  the  f<N-eign  Island  to  which  the 
woman  had  been  sent  (I  think  it  was  St.  Eustatius)  and  induced  the  pur- 
ehaser  there  to  sell  her  to  him  by  the  temptation  of  a  high  price,  then 
executed  a  manumission  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place,  with  the  proper 
testimonials  of  which  she  returned  as  a  free  women  to  St.  Christopher. 
If  there  was  any  thing  wrong  m  the  stratagem,  I  must  confess  having 
shared  the  blame  of  it.  The  former  master  seized  her  as  his  slave  and  I 
obtained  a  habeas  c<Mrpu8,  contending  that  the  condition  in  the  bill  of 
sale  was  void  in  law,  or  avoided  by  the  effect  of  the  enfranchisement; 
and  a  majority  of  the  judges  being  of  that  opinion,  she  was  discharged. 

vot^  u.  z 
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More  disect  evidence  of  that  fact  may  be  addHced  in  respect 
of  the  RomaA  slaves  at  least,  from  the  notices  vi^e  find  in 
classical  writers^  of  their  actual  allowances  of  food,  which' ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  two  kinds;  the  monthly  distribmtion  of 
grain  which  was  cdl\ed  demensnm,  and  the  diurnal  rations,  or 
diaria  ;  the  former  being  the  mode  of  feeding  most  in  use,  and 
vnirersally  so,  I  apprehend,  among  the  agricultural  or  rural 
slaves^  and  the  latter  only  among  the  town  slaves  or  domestics.*" 

The  demensum  was  so  much  the  prevalent  mode,  that  the 
term. is  commonly  used  by  classical  writers,  as  meaning  gene- 
rally a  slave's  allowance.  It  will  be  very  interesting  therefpre» 
to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  its  ordinary  amount ;  and  there  is  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  this,  except  that  the  reduction  of  Roman 
into  European  measures,  is  a  problem,  in  the  solution  of  which; 
learned  writers  have  differed  much  and  very  widely  from  each 
other. 

The  demensum  was  an  allowance  of  wheat  or  o^A^r  gram, 
consisting,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  of  five  fnodii  per 
month  to  each  slave ;  and  to  this,  as  appears  from  a, well-known 
passage  in  Terence,  some  money  was  Usually  iadded ;  for  he 
speaks  of  the  receiving  five  modii  and  five  denarii,  as  known 
chamcteristics  of  the  servile  condition.^  One  learned  coin- 
m^itator  has,  on  no  apparent  authority,  reduced  the  allowance 
of  grain  from  five  modii  to  four,;}:  but  others  have  either  ad- 
hered to  the  statement  of  five  as  the  established  usage,  or  re- 
garded it  as  varying,  from  four,  or  four  and  a  half,  to  five; 
according  to  the  produce  of  the  annual  crops,  or  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  liberality  in  the  master.  §  We  may  therefore 
reasonably  assume,  that  five  modii  were  considered  as  the 
proper  standard  of  allowance ;  and  that  when  the  quantity  was 


*  Cum  servis  urbana  diaria  rodere  mavk.    Hor.  £pi3.  i.  .14. 4. 

t  Servus  est;  quinque  modios  accipit,  et  quinqu^  denaruw.  Terence  in 
Phormio,  11,9.  Taking  the  denarius  at  Sid.  sterling,  its  generally  re-t 
ceived  value,  the  money  allowance  was  3«.  7id,  per  month. 

X  See  Donatus  on  this  passage  of  Terence. 

§  £t  hie  erat  menstruus  canon,  quatuor  vel  qainque  modionmi  in  sin* 
gulis.  Laurentiua  Pignorius,  de  Servis.  The  same  writer  cites  GosHtii 
Aurelianus,  ais  saying.  Sic  demensum  variavit  ahquando,  modo  enim  4« 
modo  4i,  modo  5  modiorum  fuit,  prout  ferebant  et  auntmaB  ratio  et  domi-> 
norum  qua  splendor  qua  sordes. 
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Itesened  to  foar,  or  four  and  a  half^  it  was  regarded  as  aBcan- 
tiness  discreditable  to  the  master,  unless  excused  by  a  general 
scarcity  or  failure  of  the  harvest. 

What  then  were  the  contents  of  the  modius,  when  reduced 
to  our  English  cubical  standard  ?  Though  commonly  translated 
a  bushel,  it  was,  I  admit,  a  measure  of  far  less  capacity  than 
the  one  known  to  us  by  that  name ;  though  the  degree  of  in- 
ferioriiy  is  a  subject  on  which  classical  writers  are  much  at 
Tarianc^  with  each  other.  If  we  refer  to  the  word  modius  in 
Ainsworth,  we  shall  find  it  estimated  by  him,  when  applied  to 
the  measuremeatof  com  and  like  substances,  at  a  peck  and  a 
half  English ;  and  he  follows  therein  the  learned  Budaeus,  the 
6rst  authority  on  such  subjects.  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  Roman 
Antiquities,  says  that  *'  it  was  the  third  part  of  a  cubic  foot, 
*'  or  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  English."  But  for  this 
he  quotes  no  authority. 

The  Encyclopeedia  Britannica,  in  its  comparative  tables  of 
Roman  and  English  measures,  follows  Dr.  Adams  in  all 
points ;  except  in  making  the  modius  simply  an  English  peck^ 
omitting  the  "  somewhat  more," 

If,  amidst  these  variant  estimates,  I  take  the  demensum  at 
five  modii,  and  the  modius  at  a  peck  only,  it  will  be  at  least 
sufficiently  abstment ;  and  we  shall  have  five  pecks,  or  eighty 
pints  of  ^rain  for  the  monthly  allowance ;  being  two  pints  and 
nearly  two«thirds  of  a  pint  per  diem,  or  about  twenty  pints 
per  week.  This  is  about  three  times  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sistence which  I  have  shewn  to  be  in  the  Leeward  Islands 
that  of  the  tegro  slave,  when  dependent  for  support  on  the 
master's  allowances  alone. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Roman  slave 
had  nothing  beyond  his  demensum  of  corn ;  or  no  taste  of 
humble  luxuries  at  his  meals.  We  have  seen  on  the  best  clas-: 
sical  authority  (fot  such  I  may  well  call  on  a  subject  like  this 
the  traits  of  living  manners,  given  by  a  dramatic  poet  for  the 
ears  of  his  cotemporaries)  that  to  the  five  modii  were  added 
five  denarii  or  Roman  pence;  which,  as  the  denarius  was  equal 
to  eight  pence  three  farthings  of  our  money,  amounted  to 
three  shillings  and  seven  pence  three  farthings ;  a  sum  exceed- 
ing five-fold  the  monthly  cost  of  the  negro's  salt  herrings. 
We  have  seen  also  that  the  Roman  slaves  had  wine  at  their 
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meals^  provided  at  the  master's  charge,  and  in  very  liberal 
quantities.*  Oil,  too»  was  among  the  luxuries  of  which  they 
ordinarily  partook.t  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  fair  and  moderate 
estimate,  that  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  slave,  in  point  of 
subsistence,  was  three-fold  better  than  that  of  the  British  co- 
lonial slave ;  while  his  labour,  as  {here  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  very  far  less  severe. 

That  his  lot  was  thus  enviably  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  plantation  negroes,  might  be  satisfactorily  inferred,  even 
from  the  silence  of  classical  authorities,  as  to  oppressions  like 
these ;  for  though  the  satirists  and  moralists  of  Rome  did  not 
leave  unnoticed  in  their  works  abuses  of  the  master's  power, 
and  though  the  imperial  codes  contain  many  provisions  to 
restrain  them,  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  passage  in  either, 
tending  to  shew  that  starving  their  slaves,  or  withholding 
f4X>m  them  adequate  means  of  support,  was  an  ordinary  or 
known  species  of  oppression.  The  same  is  the  case  as  to  an 
excessive  and  destructive  exaction  of  labour.  No  Roman 
writer,  I  believe,  has  exposed  any  such  avaricious  excess ;  nor 
do  the  imperial  ordinances  or  rescripts,  among  their  provisions 
for  the  mitigations  of  slavery,  and  multitudinous  notices  of 
the  state,  contain  any  thing  that  indicates  the  prevalence  of 
such  an  abuse.  %  If  the  force  of  this  inference  is  not  felt,  let 
the  Code  Noir  of  France,  the  Cedulas  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, as  to  its  colonial  slavery,  the  servile  codes  of  the  Danish 
West  India  Islands,  and  of  our  own,  be  consulted ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  first,  the  anxious,  and  very  difficult  advance 
towards  improvement  in  all,  was  to  limit  the  labours,  and 
enlarge  the  subsistence  of  the  slaves ;  in  other  words,  to  curb, 
if  possible,  the  oppressive  avarice  of  the  masters. 

In  fact,  there  were  neither  motives  nor  means  with  the 
landlords  or  farmers  of  Italy,  for  any  degree  of  severity  in 
these  respects,  at  all  approaching  to  that  of  our  sugar  colonies. 
The  heavier  labours  of  the  field  were  all  performed  by  horses. 


i^a. 


*  See  my  former  volume,  p.  342,  &c.  and  the  authoritieB  there  cited. 

t  Cato  de  Re  Rostica. 

t  If  I  am  mistaken  in  these  negative  propositions,  as  I  very  possibly 
may,  Mr.  Barclay  or  some  of  his  learned  coadjutors  will  no  doubt  cor- 
rect me,  by  citing  any  passages  that  recognize  or  point  at  either  of  those 
speciAc  modes  of  o][ipression  by  the  Roman  masters. 
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oxen^  and  other  working  cattle,  and  by  means  of  the  plough/ 
the  wain  or  cart,  the  harrow,  and  other  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, Uke  our  own;*  and  much  of  the  agricultural  work 
that  was  left  to  human  hands,  not  only  will  bear  no  compa- 
rison with  the  arduous  toils  of  the  cane-piece,  but  was  pro- 
bably lighter  on  the  whole  than  that  of  our  English  peal 
sants.  Most  of  the  various  processes  in  the  vineyards  and 
olive-grounds,  the  management  of  bees,  and  the  tending  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  in  which  no  small  proportion  of  the  rural 
slaveis  iti  Italy  were  chiefly  engaged,  could  not  be  labours  of 
an  arduous  kind. 

Nor  were  their  hours  of  relaxation  taxed  with  the  charge 
of  raising  food  for  their  own  support.  The  Roman  masters 
had  not  hit  upon  that  ingenious  invention  reserved  for  our 
sugar  planters,  of  adding  the  stimulus  of  hunger  to  that  of 
the  whip,  by  leaving  hard-worked  and  weary  men  to  provide  for 
their  own  subsistence  at  intervals  nominally  left  to  them  for  re- 
freshment or  repose,  and  calling  this  **  working  for  themselves." 
Their  provisions,  as  we  have  seen,  were  raised  or  purchased 
by  the  master ;  and  supplied  regularly  to  the  slaves,  in  such 
quantities  as  not  only  exempted  them  from  hunger,  but  en- 
abled them  very  often,  by  a  sparing  use  of  their  food,  to  save 
the  means  of  purchasing  their  own  enfranchisement. 

The  latter  well-attested  fact  would,  if  it  stood  alone,  be 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  these  comparisons.  It  might  serve 
to  deprive  the  avaricious  oppression  of  the  sugar  colonies  of 
the  oft-urged,  though  contemptible  plea,  that  it  once  had  an 
example  in  the  Pagan  world,  of  a  system  as  opprobrious  as 
its  own* 


*  It  would  be  idle  to  quote  authorities  for  facts  like  these,  as  no  man 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  Latin  classics  can  be  at  a  loss  for  them.  As  to 
the  plough  drawn  by  oxen,  its  use  was  so  early  general,  that  the  word 
jugerum,  the  Roman  acre,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  jugum  bourne  a 
yoke  of  oxen ;  being  the  suppose^  quantity  of  land  that  one  yoke  of  oxen 
should  plough  up  in  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ALLOWANCE  OF  CLOTHING  TO  THE  FIELD  NEGROES 
BY  THEIR  OWNERS^  IS  ALSO  IN  A  SHAMEFUL  DEGREE 
PENURIOUS    AND    INSUFFICIENT. 


In  the  testimony  on  the  colonial  side,  before  the  privy  council 
and  parliamentary  committees,  it  was  strongly  affirmed,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  only  that  the  slaves  were  abundantly  fed,  and 
moderately  or  very  lightly  worked,  but  also  that  they  were 
sufficiently  and  properly  clothed  at  the  master's  expence. 

Some  of  the  West  India  witnesses,  indeed,  qualified  the 
last  proposition  by  a  reference  to  the  climate ;  thereby  making 
their  standard  of  sufficiency  very  indefinite,  though  appa- 
rently meaning  to  admit,  that  the  ordinary  amount  of  clothing 
was  not  such  as  would  suffice  in  this  country.  But  others 
spoke  without  any  such  qualification ;  and  if  we  refer  to  their 
evidence  in  the  reports,  they  will  be  found  for  the  most  part 
to  have  stated  the  supply  of  clothing  to  be  adequate,  if  not 
even  liberal  and  redundant* 


*  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Brathwaite,  the  then  agent  of  Barhadoet,  to  notice 
that  he  spoke  with  more  candour  on  this  point,  as  we  have  seen  he  did 
in  respect  of  food,  than  most  of  his  copartiz^ns.    ''  Taking  the  island 

throughout,  \  do  not  upon  the  whole,  think  they  are  sufficiently  clo4)ied; 

but  in  a  hot  climate,  I  do  not  think  this  a  point  of  much  importance." 
{.Prtiiy^  Council  Report  Barbadoes,  Q.  A.  No.  6.) 

The  Agents  for  Antigua  were  also,  in  their  answer  to  this  query,  pretty 
moderate.    "  Slaves  are  allowed  every  year  a  blanket  and  a  quantity  of 

Osnaburghs,  and  coarse  woollens  for  making  themselves  clothing ;  little 

clothing  being  thought  requisite  in  a  West  India  climate,"  and  Dr.  Adair 
in  respect  of  the  same  island,  was  content  to  say,  "In  general  the  clothing 

is  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season ;  hut  I 


« 
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Fortunatelyy  however,  for  the  cause  of  truth,  several  of  the 
exaoiinants  were  led  into  specifications  and  details,  as  to  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  clothing  annually  supplied ;  and  by 
these  we  are  enabled  to  judge  what  their  standard  of  suffici- 
ency actually  was ;  for  in  their  respective  accounts  of  par- 
ticulars, numerous  though  they  were,  we  shall  find  but  little 
diversity. 

It  appears  from,  them  that  the  proprietors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  who  are  too  indigent  or  penurious  to  have 
regular  yearly  supplies  of  clothing  from  this  country,  distri*- 
bute  to  their  slaves  one  suit  per  annum,  or  else  the  materials 
for  making  it ;  in  general  only  the  latter ;  and  that  it  consists 
of  the  following  articles:  —  To  the  men,  a  short  jacket  of 
coarse  and  flimsy  woollen,  called  baize  or  bamboo,  and 
breeches  or  trowsers  of  Osnaburg,  or  other  coarse  linen  ^  and 


^*  think  there  are  some  instances  in  which  the  masters  are  too  sparing." 

(Ibid,  same  query.) 
Not  so,  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  island;  for  they  said  "  Th 

**  damp  and  low  situations,  they  are  clothed  with  woollen  clothes,  and  in 

*'  dry  situations  with  a  lighter  stuff  called  Osnaburghs.  Such  is  the  prac- 
tice. No  laws  have  ever  been  passed  in  this  island  for  enforcing  due 
care  of  the  slaves,  as  from  the  humanity  exercised  towards  them  by 
their  owners,  it  has  never  been  found  necessary  to  pass  a  law  for  that 
purpose."  (Ibid.) 
Hie  Council  and  AnetnUff  of  St.  Christopher^  and  several  other  respond"- 

ents,  had  recourse  to  tlie  old  distinction  between  "  well-digposed"  and 
iU'diipoied^*  i.  e.  able,  and  weakly  slaves.  "Good  well-disposed  negroes 
are  in  respect  of  clothing,  as  they  are  in  respect  of  food:  they  have  al- 
ways plenty.  A  bad  ill-disposed  negr<r,  were  you  to  give  him  a  waird- 
robe  every  week,  would  soon  make  away  with  them."    (Ibid,  title 

Grenada  and  St.  Christopher). 
*'  In  general  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,*^  said  the  agent  of  that  island  and 

his  joint  respondents,  Messrs,  Long  and  Chisholme  "  are  wett  clothed,  aild 
there  are  very  few  sugar  estates  where  the  negroes  do  not  from  theiir 
own  private  earnings  provide  themselves  with  extra  clothes  for  Suii- 
days  and  holidays."    (Ibid,  title  Jamaica.) 
Q.  By  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  James  BaillUy 

Esquire,  "  In  general  is  there  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  and  clothing  for 
negro  slaves."    A.  *'  /  have  always  found  the  greatest  abundanc^  in  all 

**  the  islands  I  have  keentn."    (Commons  Report  of  1790,  p.  187.) 

After  citing  86  full  and   comprehensive  an.  answer  from  this  very 

eminent  West  India  merchant  and  planter,  it  would  he  a  useless  trespass 

on  the  reader's  time,  to  shew  by  how  many  other  proprietors  of  different 

colonies,  the  sufficiency  of  clothing  was  affirmed. 
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sometimes,  not  always,  a  coarse  worsted  cap  or  hat.  To  the 
women,  a  short  jacket  or  wrapper,  and  a  .petticoat  of  the 
same  linen,  and  a  like  quantity  of  the  baize  or  bamboo  iofr  a 
jacket.* 

Such  was,  and  still  is,  the  scanty  yearly  supply  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands.  Their  meliorating  act  of  1798,  recently  re- 
enacted  in  St.  Christopher,  seemed  to  provide  a  small  increase, 
by  enacting  that  owners  should  give  twice  in  the  year ,  one  jacket 
made  of  wooUen  cloth,  and  one  pair  of  trowsersof  Osnaburghs 
to  the  male  slaves,  and  one  wrapper  of  woollen  cloth  and  one 
petticoat  to  the  females.  But  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  owner 
should  think  proper  to  famish  the  slave  with  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient blanket,  and  a  hat  or  cap,  the  same  should  be  in  lieu  oi 
one  suit  of  such  clothe8.f  This,  it  will  be  seen,  vrould  make 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  slave's  favour,  compared  with  die 
former  practice  as  here  stated..  He  must  lose  the  blanket,  and 
cap  or  hat,  to  get  a  second  annual  suit  of  the  rest ;  and  the 
linen  jackets  are  omitted.  The  legislators  nevertheless  di&- 
covered  their  consciousness  that  many  masters  were  likely  to 
withhold  even  these  scanty  allowances ;  for  a  section  follows, 
requiring  them  under  a  penalty  of  1001.,  to  declare  annually 


*  *'  They  have  as  much  Osnaburghs  or  coarse  linen  as  make  a  Jacket 
*'  and  breeches  for  the  inen»  and  a  jacket  and  petticoat  for  the  women ; 

with  an  allowance  of  woollen  doth,  and  generally  hats  or  caps,  at  least 

once  a  year."  (Evidence  of  Mr.  TMn,  Ck>mmonB  Report  of  179Q> 
p.  2630 

"  AH  such  estates  as  have  a  credit  in  England,  usually  have  sent  to 
**  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coarse  baize,  and  also  a  sufficient  quantity 
"  of  coarse  linen  called  Osnaburghs,  and  many  of  them  have  warm  worsted 
"  caps  also,  sent  out  to  them,  and  proper  hats  for  their  watchmen.  To 
^'  each  negro  man  is  given  a  quantity  of  baize  sufficient  to  make  him  a 
"  blanket  or  covering,  and  also  as  much  of  iJie  Osnaburghs  as  wiU  make 
"  him  a  short  jacket  and  trowsers;  and  to  each  female  as  much  as  wiH 
"  make  a  short  wrapper  and  petticoat,  with  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
*'  the  baize  for  the  purpose  before  specified."  (Evidence  of  Mr.  Thamat, 
Ibid.  p.  249.) 

"  They  are  clothed  annually ;  the  master  gives  them  a  hat,  a  firock  and 
"  trowsers,  or  shift  and  petticoat,  a  woollen  jacket  and  a  blanket."  (Evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Dominica,  P.  C.  Report,  Q.  A.  No.  6.) 

It  is  needless  to  quote  other  accounts,  for  their  specifications  are  all 
nearly  in  the  same  words,  and  all  to  the  same  effect. 

t  See  the  act  before  cited,  sect.  7. 
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on  oath  befoce  the  chief  coupts  of  4he  IslandA,  that  such  cloth* 
ing  had  been  furnished  to  tkeir  "slttres.  But  the  act  in  this^ 
as  in  other  parts,  was  a  dead  letter.  It  has  been  ascertamed 
by  official  returns^  that  no  such  oaths  have  been  made,  and  no 
prosecutions  instituted  for  default  of  them.* 

No  other  act  of  assembly  has,  in  these  islands,  or  any  other 
sugar  colony  to  my  knowledge,  provided  any  express  regula- 
tions whatever  on  this  subject;  for  such  surely  I  need  not  call 
enactm^its,  that  **  overy  owner  shall  annually  allow  and  give 
''  to  his  slaves  decent  and  sufficient  clothing,^' f  or  "  shall  give 
**  them  good  and  sufficient  dotMng^^^X  or  '*  shall  once  in]  every 
''  year  give  them  proper  and  sufficient  clothing,  to  be  approved  of 
'^  by  the  justices  and  vestry  of  the  parish/'  §  The  Jamaica  legis- 
lature indeed,  has  added  that  the  owner  or  master  ''  shall  an- 
f^  nually  give  in  an  account  on  oath,  of  the  nature  and  quantity 
^'  of  clothing  actually  served  to  each  slave  on  the  plantation^  to 
^'  the  justices  and  vestry  "  under  the  penalty  of  100/. ;  and  the 
Grenada  Act  had  a  similar  provision,  with  reference  to  its 
boasted  but  soon  abandoned  institution,  the  public  guardians 


*  In  the  Danish  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  also,  this  subject  has  been  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  the  author  before  cited,  in  his  account  printed  but  a  few 
months  ago,  says,  "  The  legal'annual  allowance  of  clothing  for  each  man  is 
**  seve^  yaodfrof  Osnabur^,  which  wUl  make  ashirt  and  a  pair  of  trowsers ; 
''  imd.three  ond  a  half  yards  of  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  caUed  bam- 
boo, which  is  usually  made  into  a  coat  or  cloak.  The  allowance  for  the 
women  is  the  same,  except  that  they  have  an  additional  yard  of  Osna- 
"  burgh ;  and  the  children  receive  a  quantity  proportioned  to  their  size. 
"  Each  man  and  woman  reodves  a  blanket  every  two  years."  (Observ- 
ation on  the  Stata  of  Negro  Slavery,  &c.  p.  16.) 

We  have  here,  a  new  specimen  of  the  close  similarity,  not  to  say  absolute 
identity,  between  the  ^economies  of  foreign  planters  and  our  own  ,*  the 
effect,  as  I  have  before  observed,  of  a  uniformity  of  the  sordid  and  op- 
pressive principles  on  which  th«r  common  system  is  bmlt. 

The  author  says  (p.  15)*.  that  the  negroes  of  Santa  Cruz  are  as  well 
clothed  as  any  that  he  saw  in  the  six  other  colonies  he  visited  (which  I 
luiderstand  to  have  comprised  several  of  our  Leeward  Islands) ;  and  he 
might  have  added,  that  their  allowance  of  clothing  from  their  masters  was 
nearly  in  quality  and  quantity  the  same,  being  the  very  cheapest  and  least 
that,  without  reducing  the  pow  slo/ves  to  absolute  nudity,  it  was  possible 
for  avarice  to  adopt.    • 
f  Grenada  Act  of  1798,  sect.  3. 
J  Dominica  Act  of  1799,  sect.  J. 
§  Last  Jamaica  Consolidation  Act  of  1816,  sect.  7- 
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of  slaves.  It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  such  enactmentfl 
were  designed  to  have  any  operation,  except  in  England-,  even 
if  we  had  no  proof  to  the  contrary ;  but  in  answ;er  to  official 
enquiries  it  has  appeared,  that  no  such  returns  in  either  colony 
were  ever  made,  and  that  no  prosecution  for  omitting  them 
ever  took  place. 

The  existing  practice,  as  to  clothing,  is  not  better  in  this 
respect  in  the  sugar  colonies  at  large,  than  it  was  described  to 
be  forty  years  ago  by  the  colonial  witnesses  here  cited,  as  may 
certainly  be  inferred  from  the  statements  of  some  of  my  oppo- 
nents, and  the  very  observable  silence  of  others. 

The  report  of  the  council  of  Barbadoes,  of  1823,  is  the  only 
public  document  within  my  knowledge  from  any  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  that  contains  any  specific  information  equally 
recent  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  told  in  it,  **  that  the  cloth- 
'^  ing  for  every  man,  is  a  Pcnnistone  jacket,  an  Osnaburgh 
'^  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  a  woollen  cap  or  hat*  The  women 
''  have  a  full-sized  jacket  of  Pennistone,  an  Osnaburgh  petti- 
*^  coat,  a  handkerchief,  and  a  woollen  cap  or  hat.  On  some 
**  estates  they  have  a  check  chemise  besides ;  and  the  children 
*'  besides,  have  an  annual  suit"*  (The  Pennistone  is  the  same 
kind  of  coarse  flimsy  woollen  with  the  bamboo  or  baize») 

The  Jamaica  examinations  of  1815,  are  strikingly  defective 
in  this  respect ;  since  it  was  a  standing  interrogatory  by  the 
examiners  to  the  old  planters,  what  improvements  had  taken 
place  within  their  recollection,  in  respect  of  clothing,  as  well 
as  labour,  8cc.  and  though  the  several  examinants  enter  into 
some  specifications  as  to  other  particulars,  they  give  none  at 
all  as  to  past  or  present  allowances  of  clothes.  They  either 
leave  that  article  wholly  unnoticed,  or  say  that  they  believe 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  that  respect ;  or  at  mosi^ 
assert  in  the  vaguest  general  terms,  that  there  has  been  such 
an  improvement  since  they  first  knew  the  island;  without 
venturing  to  specify  in  what  it  consists,  f 

But  here  my  antagonist^  Barclay,  ventures  to  supply  the  de- 
fect ;  for  in  his  strictures  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickell's  work,  he 

♦  See  the  printed  Report  before  referred  to,  p.  107. 

t  See  the  Report  of  these  examinations  at  large,  printed  for  Richard- 
son in  1816,  and  entitled  *' Further  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of 
"  Jamaica." 
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eximcts  softie  passages,  in  which  that  gentleman  states  the 
allowances  of  clothing  i|i  Jamaica ;  and  by  bis  reply  to  theoii 
manifestly  admits  enough  to  show  that  the  practice  is  no  bet* 
ter  there  at  this  time^  than  we  have  seen  it  to  be,  and  to  have 
been  fcnrty  years  ago,  in  other  colonies.* 


*  Practical  Views,  &c.  p.  434  to  437.  The  following  are  the  extracts 
from  Mr^iBickell,  as  they  stand  in  Mr.  Barclay's  pages :  "  The  more 
common  cbthing  for  men  and  women  is  coarse  blue  baize,  and  coarse 
Osnaburghs,  with  coarse  hate  and  woollen  cape.  Of  the  baize  enough  is 
given  to  the  menfor  asurtout,  and  to  the  women  for  a  petticoat,  of  tliQ 
Osnaburghs  ienough  for  two  shirts  and  two  pair  of  trowsers  to  the  men, 
'*  and  for  two  shifts  and  a  petticoat  or  two  for  the  women.  They 
"  generally  make  them  up  themselves :  they  have  also  a  man's  hat  each, 
"  of  very  inferior  quality,  with  one  or  two  woollen  caps.  Tliis  is  generally 
"  served  out  once  a  year." 

Again,  (in  a  contrast  between  the  clothing  of  English  peasants  and 
that  of  the  negroes)  Mr.  Bickell  is  cited  as  saying ;  "  but  what  has  the 
slave  ?  He  has  for  his  best,  from  his  master,  as  I  before  observed,  si 
large  baize  si^rtout,  which  hangs  about  him  like  a  sack,  and  would  as 
*^  well  fit  any  man  you  please  as  himself;  and  moreover,  a  pair  of  coarse 
trowsers,  and  coarse  shirt  of  Osnaburghs,  which,  with  the  coarsest  kind 
of  hat,  is  his  sole  wardrobe  j  for  this  is  the  general  livery  or  badge  of 
slavery.  The  negro  women  [are  clothed  as  much  inferior  to  our  poof 
women ;  and  both  negro  men  and  negro  women  are  without  stockings 
**  or  shoes,  and  generally  go  in  a  half-dressed  sts^,  viz.  without  coats  oi: 
gowns,  the  women's  petticoats  up  to  their  knees;  and  very  often  before 
fresh  supplies  are  given  out,  many  of  them  are  in  a  very  ragged  state 
and  some  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.*' 
Such,  so  far  as  Mr.  Barclay  found  it  convenient  to  cite  it,  was  Mn 
Bickell's  account  of  the  clothing :  and  this  is  Mr-  Barclay's  reply :  "  Mr. 
Bickell,  I  presume,  had  not  heard  or  been  informed,  that  in  addition  to 
^le  articles  he  enumerates,  it  is  common,  at  least  on  many  plantations^ 
to  give  the  negroes  an  allowance  of  linen  check,  and  on  all  a  cotton 
handkerchief  to  each  slave,  with  thread,  needles,  &c.  How  a  woman 
receiving  so  large  9n  allowance  as  he  states  of  coarse  strong  clothing, 
three  suits  yearly,  can  yet  before  fresh  supplies  be  given  out,  be  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture ;  as  also  why  a  negro,  as  he 
makes  up  his  own  clothes,  should  make  his  surtout  to  hang  about  him 
like  a  sack.  Btft  the  greatest  hardship  of  all  is,  that  the  negroes  workmg 
under  a  vertical  sun,  should  go  in  a  half  dressed  state,  without  coats  or 
gowns  or  shoes  and  stockings** 
My  readers  here,  I  trust,  will  not  overlook  the  artful  and  evasive  style  of 
this  commentator ;  his  assuming  the  fact  of  additi(ms  on  many  planta- 
tion^^  for  which  there  is  no  authority  but  his  own;  his  converting  two  very 
imperfect  suits  into  threeentire  ones.;  or  his  dextrous  insinuation  that  the 
semi-nudity  of  the  slaves,  and  the  want  of  shoes  and  stockings  are  matter 
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If  the  utter  insufficiency  of  such  supplies  can  be  doubted^ 
i¥e  may  here,  as  usual,  find  a  very  authoritative  judgment  on 
this  poiiit  in  the  instructive  volume  of  Dr.  Collinsr     He  is 
silent  indeed  as  to  any  allowances  of  clothing,  except  the  bam- 
boo or  woollen  cloth  variously  formed  into  a  coat  or  jacket^  or 
a  loose  cloak  or  wrapper,  both  by  males  and  females ;  and  he 
speaks  of  this,  as  if  it  were  the  only  article  of  clothing  allowed 
by  the  master,  or  which  he  deemed  of  any  importance.     He 
says,  '^  The  customary  allowance  of  negro  clothing  has  gene- 
rally been  two  yards  and  a  quarter,  or  two  yards  and  a  half 
of  a  coarse  woollen  stuff',  known  in  many  of  the  islands  by 
''  Uie  name  of  bamboo,  to  grown  negroes;  and  less  in  proportion 
"  to  smaller  ones.     If  they  had  more,  it  was  usually  purchased 
*'  with  their  own  money ;  which  many  of  them  were  well  able 
'*  to  effect.    Within  these  few  years  however,  a  more  liberal 
'*  treatment  hath  begun  to  prevail  in  that  respect,  as  in  others, 
^'  with  regard  to  negroes,  though  there  are  at  present  but  too 
many  who  adhere  to  their  former  penurious  regimen.'*  * 
Negroes,"  he  adds,  "  who  have  only  a  bamboo  such  as  I 
"  have  described,  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  it 
'*  on  all  occasions.     During  the  day,  when  the  sun  shines  with 
*'  intemperate  ardour,  it  is  wrapped  about  their  loins,  which  it 
^'  relaxes  and  enfeebles;  when  the  rain  falls,  it  is  extended 
"  over  their  heads  and  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  where 
like  a  sponge  it  imbibes  and  retains  the  moisture,  the  greater 
part  of  the  day :  At  night,  when  the  negroes  retire  from 
*^  labour  to   their  repose,   the  same  bamboo    retaining  the 
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of  choice  with  them,  rather  than  hardships.  On  the  latter  points  I  shall 
soon  have  to  shew  the  cruelty  of  the  practice,  and  the  unfeeling  sophistry 
of  the  defence.  But  what  I  cite  him  here  for,  is  to  shew  his  virtual  ad- 
mission of  all  the  facts  material  to  support  my  last  proposition  in  the  text, 
as  to  the  practice  in  Jamaica.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  men  have  but  one 
co^t  of  baize,  here  called  a  surtout,  and  the  women  neither  coats  nor 
gowns,  and  if  the  women  can  make  two  petticoats  out  of  their  aUowanoe 
of  Osnaburghs,  it  is,  we  see,  by  90  shortening  them  that  they  reach  only 
to  the  knees. 

*  Practical  Rules,  p.  121.  » 

Let  it  be  observed  that  this  Was  written  ten  years  at  least  after  most  of 
the  testimonies  1  have  cited,  which  affirmed  in  strong  general  terms  the 
sufficiency  or  abundance  of  clothing ;  and  as  long  after  all  those  to  which  I 
have  here  conformed  in  stating  the  particulars. 
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''  contents  nvhich  it  had  absorbed  in  the  course  of  the  day,  is 
*'  resorted  to  as  a  defence  against  the  cold^  or  the  attacks  of 
'^  the  musquitoes,  and  covers  them  when  they  sleep.     From 

such  a  situation  we  may  naturally  infer  that  the  health  of 

your  negroes  will  suffer,"  &c. — '*  Fluxes  are  the  frequent 
''  consequence,  and  what  the;/  are  we  all  know ;  as  well  as  that 
^'  negroes  are  more  afflicted  with  them  than  the  whites ;  an 
''  eifect  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  want  of  something  to  defend 
**  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  air  during  the  hours  of 
"  sleep." 

After  some  further  reasoning  to  this  effect,  he  concludes, 
''  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  that  many  diseases 
**  are  induced,  and  of  course  some  lives  lost,  by  a  neglect  of 
"  the  article  of  clothing."* 

I  need  scarcely  attempt  to  fortify  this  judgment  of  so  very 
eminent  and  long  experienced  a  planter  and  medical  practi- 
tioner; but  if  it  be  true  that  cleanliness  conduces  much  to 
health,  and  the  want  of  it  to  sickness,  there  are  somie  further 
remarks  which  should  not  be  omitted. 

Imagination  cannot  well  conceive  any  thing  more  filthy  and 
offensive  than  the  woollen  garment,  which,  as  a  wrapper  by 
day  and  a  blanket  by  night,  has  covered  the  naked  body  of  a 
working  negro  in  the  West  Indies  for  a  year,  or  for  as  many 
successive  months  as  its  mgs  can  be  made  to  hang  together ; 
often  cliaging  to  his  skin  during  his  mid-day  labours,  when 
the  perspiration  is  so  profuse,  that  our  author  elsewhere  de- 
scribes it  in  the  strong  language  of  **  descending  in  torrents " 
from  his  frame.  The  effluvia  from  a  gang  of  slaves,  when  a 
man  is  near  to  them,  are  too  strong  for  any  nostrils,  unhabi- 
tuated  to  this  nuisance,  easily  to  sustain.  The  disgust,  it 
may  be  added,  which  this  and  other  circumstances,  incident 
to  their  wretched  want  of  clothing,  excite,  tends  naturally  to 
augment  the  personal  contempt  and  antipathy  to  these  de- 
graded beings ;  the  sad  effects  of  which  they,  in  a  multitude 
of  ways;  experience. 

Dr.  Collins  also  shews,  that  to  the  feelings  of  the  negroes, 
as  well  as  to  their  health,  the  same  sordid  deficiency  is  in  no 
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slight  degree  annoying.  ^^'That  negroes  are  particidarl^  sen- 
**  sibleof  Ute-cokly  and  impatient  und^  a  yery  raodertfte  de- 
''  gvee  of  it^  we  may  be  convinced,  by  observing  tbem:  when 
''  they  crawl  oat  of  their  hats  in  the  morning,  Usr^d  and 
*'  shiveringy  and  incapable  of  exertion,  until  warmed  and  in- 
^*  vigovated  by  the  inflaence  of  the  ascending  sim.  itid  then' 
^*  that  they  stand  peculiarly  in  need  of  olothmigy  and  a  warm- 
^*  jacket  is  less  an  object  of  lazary  than  of  prinie  necessity/'*' 

Here  we  have  an  answer  to  those  gentlonen  who  exensed' 
the  scanty  allowances  of  clothing  by  the  warmth  of  the 
climate.  Here^  also,  we  may  learn  to  appreciate  the  candour 
and  hamanity  of  Mr.  Barclay^  who,  thoogb  by  hi&  own  ac- 
count of  himself^  an.  experienced  planter,  affects  to  ridicnle,  <hi 
the  same  ground,  the  considering  the  want  of  coats,  gowns, 
shoes^  and  stockings,  as  a  hardship. 

If  the  health,  or  comfort  of  the  slaves  were  in  a  toieriiUede«* 
gree  attended  to,  they  ought,  in  fact,  to  have  a  larger^  instead 
of  .a  much  less  supply  of  clothing  than  country  labourers  in 
England.  They  should  have  warm  woollen  suits  of*  garments 
to  protect  them  from,  chill  when  turned  out  in  the  nKHrniag, 
aiikl.during.  their  nocturnal  watches ;  andchangi^s  of  linen,  or 
cotton  garments,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  decency, 
daring  their  midrday  labours  in  the  fidd. 

Dr«  C,  however,  knew  too  well  the  rigid  eeeaony  inherent 
in  the  sugar  planting  system,  to  venture  on  prescribing  such 
costly  improvements  as  these  on  the  general  praotiee*  The 
improvements  he  does  recommend,  under  this  head,  will  at 
once  shew,  that  he  was  a  sufficiently  abstinent. reSo^nooi^;  and 
thai  in  the.  acconnts  I  have  adopted,  as  to  the  ordinary  ellow- 
ances,  more  than  ample  justice  has. been  done  to  the  pkmters. 
His  advice  is  to  give,  instead  of  the  bamboo  wrapper,  which/ 
having  little  breadth,  is  ill  adapted  to  co¥()r.th^  body,  either 
in  the  day  or  night,  **  a  pair  of  small  warm^hite  blankets,  of 
**  low  price,  or  one  large. one,  to  serve  for  three  or  four  years 
**  as  a  night  covering,  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  house ;  and 
"for  the  day,  a  strong  woollen  jacket,  like  that  worn  'by 
''  sailoiss,  of  the  value  of  about  six  or  seven  sellings,,  every 
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^*  year,  witli  a  Dutch  cap  or  coarse  hat,  and  two  pair  of 
*'  trowsers  or  petticoats  according  to  the  sex ;  all  which"  he 
adds^  '^  would  not  cost  more  than  eighteen  or  ttoentf  shillings 
sterling^' 

**  Some  persons^"  he  says,  *^  instead  of  a  jacket  give  slurts, 
of  Osnabor^Sy  checks,  or  some  other  coarse  linea ;"  hot  such 
a  substitute  for  the  jacket  he  condemns,  as  not  defending  the 
body  from  cold,  and  for  other  reasons ;  adding,  however,  that 
''  the  shirts  are  not  to  be  proscribed  altogether,  for  they  who 
are  wilHng  t<^  incur  the  expense,  may  be  indulged  in  it,  and  der 
serve  praise  for  their  Uberaliiy.*^*  The  liberality  of  not  leaving 
these  poor  creatures,  as  usual,  without  a  shirt  to  their  backs! ! ! 
Who,  but  a  West  India  slave^master,  would  not  regard  such 
praise  as  an  ironical  affront  ?  But  Dr.  C.  knew  full  weU  the 
class  of  men  he  was  addressing.  He  ventures,  however,  to  ad-f 
vise,  that  the  negro  clothing  should  be  sent  from  this  country 
ready  made,  or  made  into  garments  on  the  plantation  before 
it  is  delivered  to  the  slaves,  instead  of  giving  out  the  mateiials 
only,  which,  he  says,  many  planters  do.  We  have  seen  that 
they  still  do  so,  at  least  in  Jamaica ;  and  Dr.  C.  points  out 
consequences  of  the  niggardly  expedient^  more  serious  than 
the  comfortless  and  awkward  ill-fitting  of  the  cloUies,  which 
excited  derision  from.  Mr.  Barclay ;  observing,  that  ^'  the  poor 
"  and  improvident  part  of  the  gang,  being  neither  aUe  to  do 
the  work  themselves,  nor  to  pay  for  its  being  done  by  others, 
commonly  dispose  of  the  materials  for  a  trifle,  and  go  about 
^*  fiaked  throughout  the  year ;  their  midities  onltf  being  half  con- 
"  cealed  by  rags;"^ 

My  readers  will  probably  think  with  me,  that  a  sale  of 
the  clothes  is  not  necessary  to  explain  these  appearances, 
at  least  during  gr^it  part  of  the  year,  when  they  regard  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  materials  allowed;  viz.  two  or 
three  ^yards  of  a  flimsy  woollen,  too  narrow  to  wrap  round 
the  body  without  a  seam,  to  serve  a  full  grown  man  for  a  year, 
as  his  only  cdveriiig  at  night,  and  his  only  upper  garment  by 
day.;]:  But  how  happens  it  that  these  rags  never  met  th^ 
eye^  of  &ose  witnesses  whom  the  colonists  have  brought,  for- 
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ward  at  different  times  to  pi'ove  tliat  their  elaves  $;i^.dpce^ily, 
comfortably^  and  abwdantly  clgitbed,  without  notice  of  anch 
very  common  exceptioof^  ?       .  ,  ^  ,      .   .  ^ . 

Our  author  further  reccKamendSf  that  in  giying  the^n^tte- 
rials' only^  which  he  seems  to  adn^t  may  be  safe  with,  the 
more  sensible  negroes,  *'  there  should  be  added  tp  the  clftb^ 
thready  tape,  and  buttons,  which,  purchased  aJt  the  ^stoftf^  oa 
the  spot,  are  very  expensive/'  We  find>  therefoiey  th^tt^^p 
these  essential  articles  are  not  within  the  scope  of  tb^  sv|^ 
planter's  ordinary  liberality.  The  poor  slaves  |nui^  A^i^Tf 4iM^ 
for  himself;  and  doubtless,  also,  needles  and  jcissors^^^^Q 
other  necessary  implements  of  a  tailor's  callingj;  Qx^xopg^e 
without  them  how  he  can.  Really,  if  under  '^Vj^h  f^jffOBi 
stances,  he  makes  botching  work  of  his  new  trad^,  ^and  fom^^ 
according  to  Mr.  Bickell's  description,  something  n^ore  jljju?. 
an  open  sack,  than  a  jacket  or  surtout  that  fits  hiq^  the 
sarcasm  of  Mr.  Barclay  will  hardly  turn  our  pity  into  iCon^ 
tempt;  nor  shall  we  harshly  condemn  the  poor  fello^,f^«|;g^( 
escape  from  the  difficulty  and  expense,  and  to  sav§  t^c^^J^i^ 
can  very  ill  spare,  he  sells  the  allowance  of  ^w:^!f^^.^^r 
might  veiy  scantily  and  comfortlessly  clothe  hiqa.  ♦    ,V 

Should  the  reader  be  desirous  to  know  what  is  ,the  valu^  of 
all  this  pitiful  excess  of  pinching  parsimony  to  the  plan^ry 
the  same  instructive  guide  will  enable  me  to  gratify  his  cuii^ 
osity.    "There  is  (says  Dr.  C.)  an  advantage  in  sendieg  .^e 
**  unwrought  materials,  arising  from  the  bounty  of  ^^o^j^^pp^.: 
"  a  yard  on  the  exportation  of  British  manufactures  oft^.j 
"  quality ;"  which,  he  adds,  *'  will  nearly  pay  for  tli«  labo^^ 
"  of  working  them  up  into  clothing  :"*  i.  e.  if  the  plant§^  i;^)!  .^ 
employ,  as  he  recommends,  the  sempstresses  on  the  estate  ^,^ 
the  ipurpose.    Now,  this  bounty  on  two  and  a  4}^arter|)F^axtJ^; 
of  bamboo  amounts  just  to  four  pence  hjalfpenny:  b^tj^^., 
planter  finds  a  better  course,  than  that  of  giving  up  to*iii^.. 
slaves,  what  he  has  received  at  their  expence  from  t^lbe'iMippI^^^, 
of  England,  by  sending  their  clothes  unmade.     Be  casts  we 
burthen  of  making  them  upon  the  poor  slaves  themselves,  tP 
whom  CTie  thread,  tape,  and  buttons,  &c.  must  cost  a  ipuph 
largeft  sum ;  and  puts  the  four  pence  halKpehny  in  his  pockieti 
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Mr.  Baiday/indeed,  tells  us  that  *^  on  many  plemtatrons 
**  the  master  gives  thread,  needles,  S^c"  Be  it  so ;  though  we 
have  only  his  word  for  it.  Then,  6n  some  plantations,  the 
master,  perhaps,  gives  up  the  odd  halfpenny  to  the  slave,  re- 
taining a  groat  only  of  the  bounty  to  himself;  while  on  other, 
and  TCL<3st  plantations,  he  pockets  the  whole  of  that  important 
saving,  and  finds  it  a  satisfactory  compensation  for  seeing  his 
slaves  with  their  scanty  clothes  ill-made  or  in  rags.  Such 
fiioCB,  thdugh  minute,  are  important,  as  exemplifying  the 
gentrai  spirit  of  sordid  parsimony  which  pervades  the  oppres- 
sive system  in  all  its  details. 

Ob  eonsideting  what  Dr.  Collins  stated,  as  to  the  actiiial 
allowances  of  clothing,  and  the  very  scanty  improvements  he 
ventured  to  recommend,  we  might  suppose  him  not  misin- 
fomied  as  to  the  commencement  of  a  n\ore  liberal  treatment 
than  that  which  he  describes  and  condemns,  without  much 
improving  our  general  views  of  the  case.  But  the  more 
liberal  treatment  in  this  respect,  which  he  spoke  of  as  having 
b^un  to  prevail,  must  have  been,  like  several  other  incipient 
improvements,  with  the  suggestion  of  which  he  attempted  to 
conciliate  his  brethren,  either  purely  ideal,  or  v^ry  short- 
lived, as  well  as  extremely  partial ;  for  I  can  venture  to  assert 
that  the  annual  supplies  of  clothing  are  not  at  this  day,  gene- 
rally speaking,  materially,  if  at  all  better,  than  those  which 
he  condemned.  I  assert  it  with  the  more  confidence,  because 
if  the  evidence  I  have  adduced  is  not  satisft^ctory,  the  planters 
have  easy  and  decisive  means  of  proving  the  true  facts  of  the 
case.  All  their  supplies  of  clothing  are  sent  from  this 
country.  Let  them  produce,  then,  their  invoices  or  the  ac- 
counts of  their  merchants,  containing  the  quantities  of  clothing 
shipiied  Itnqually  for  the  use  of  their  estates ;  and  shew  from 
them,  compared  with  the  numbers  of  their  slaves,  whethes 
the  allowances  of  clothes  to  each  were  gi*eater  than  we  have 
seen  them  to  have  been  forty  years  ago. 

Those  to  whom  this  subject  is  new,  and  still  more  those  who 
have  heard  the  condition  of  the  poor  slaves  compared,  to  its 
advantage,  with  those  of  our  well  clad  peasants,  may  be  apt  to 
exclaim,  on  reading  the  details  I  have  given,  *'  Surely  these 
u  enumerations  of  the  poor  negro's  habiliments  must  be  in- 
„  complete !     Where  is  the  change  of  garments,  or  the  Sim- 
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*^  day's  dress^  for  church  gcnng?  Where  is  the  amock-ffock^ 
**  or  great  coat,  or  the  female  gowns  and  cloaks  ?  You  must 
^  have  forgot;  at  least,  the  shifts,  shirts,  and  neckcloths,  and, 
"  above  all,  the  stockings  and  shoes  /" 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  these  things  are  less  de* 
sirable,  or  less  necessary  to  the  slave  than  to  the  freeman ;  or 
in  the  West  Indies  than  here.  No  such  defence,  I  lament 
to  say,  can  be  offered  for  the  want  of  any  one  of  them ;  and 
yet  all  are  certainly  wanting.  Even  the  smock-fro^k  or  cloak 
would  often  be  a  great  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  poor  slave, 
or  Dr.  Collins  was  mistaken ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  passages 
I  have  cited,  he  shews  in  other  places,  that  chills  from  the 
night  air,  and  from  the  sudden  and  heavy  showers  to  which 
the  slaves  are  exposed  in  the  field,  are  frequent  causes  of 
disease  among  them.  An  outer  garment,  therefore,  for  occa- 
sional use  would  clearly  be  not  less  desirable  for  them  than 
for  our  peasants. 

As  to  the  other  desiderata  here  mentioned,  the  English 
labourer  might  dispense  with  them  better  than  the  negro 
slave  ;  for  in  a  hot  climate,  cleanliness  is  obviously  more  im* 
portant  to  comfort  and  health  than  in  a  cold  one  ;  and  no  free 
man  in  the  West  Indies,  whether  white  or  black,  or  however 
poor,  nor  even  any  domestic  slave,  is  unprovided  with  a  change 
of  washing  garments. 

The  admitted  universal  destitution  (^  shoes,  deserves  more 
particular  remarks.  A  planter  would  as  soon  think  of  giving 
them  to  his  sheep  or  dogs,  as  to  his  field  negroes.  Mr.  Barclay, 
we  have  seen,  affects  to  ridicule  the'treating  the  want  of  shoes 
as  a  hardship  ;  and  yet  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  that  there  is 
no  article,  the  want  of  which  is  a  more  frequent  source  of  suf- 
fering and  distress  to  these  hapless  fellow^beings^  Their  feet 
are  peculiarly  exposed  to  extemsd  injuries  in  the  dust  of  their 
burning  soils,  from  insects  which  penetrate  the  skin,  and  from 
the  formidable  thorns  of  the  caxtus  or  pricUy  pear,  by  a  fence 
of  which  the  cane  pieces  are  usually  bordered  ;,pnd  from  other 
thorny  shrubs  and  trees  which  abound  in  that  climate.  They 
suffer  also  in  Trinidad,  and  other  new  colonies,  and  in  a 
greater  degree,  by  the  frequent  coUisiomd  of  their  naked  feet 
with  the  stumps  and  roots  of  hardwood  trees,  and  thorny 
brushwood,  which  they  have  to  clear  away  or  pass  through. 
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Ja  Trinidady  espeeialiy^  I  have  heard  of  iostances  in  which  a 
large  pvoportioa  of  the  entire  gang  has  been  disabled  by  iikers 
ari^g'fcom  those  causes.  But  even  in  the  oldest  amd  best 
cleared  islands*  the  loss  of  toes^  from  external  injuries^  is  so 
freqaent^  that  judging  by  what  I  have  seen  in  St.  Chris* 
topber,  I  verily  believe  and  will  hazard  the  assertion,  that  no 
large  gang  could  be  turned  out  and  inspected,  in  which 
individuals  so  dism^nbered  would  not  be  found. 

But  it  is  not  on  my  own  credit,  or  that  of  any  fellow- 
labourer,  that  I  desire  any  fact  may  be  taken.  Let  me  ex- 
tracts, therefore,  the  following  further  passages  from  Dr.  Col- 
lins. 

'*  As  much  of  the  service  of  negroes  is  lost  to  the  planta- 
'^  tion  by  their  sores,  as  by  all  their  other  complaints  put  to* 
gether;  and  this  i$  unavoidable ^  from  the  exposed  state  of 
th&r  extremities.  A  negro  mooes  with  his  naked  feet  at  all 
^^  hours  of  the  day  or  nighty  with  a  careless  step,  as  if  lie  were 
^^  under  the  protection  of  shoes;  no  wonder  then  if  they  should 
*^  suffer  by  €BCcidents.  Sometimes  the  toe  encounters  a  stone, 
^^  which  deprives  it  of  a  nail  in  an  instant ;  sometimes  a  piece  of 
'^  glass  cuts  deep  into  the  foot;  or  a  thorn  penetrates  to  the  bone* 
**  These  are  casualties  that  must  necessarily  be  numerous*"* 

After  prescribing  the  proper  methods  of  treatment  in  such 
cases,  the  Doctor  adds,  '^  Newly  imported  negroes  have  a 
strong  disposition  to  ulcerate  on  the  slightest  injury  to  their 
legs  or  feet,  8cc.  But  if  negroes  newly  imported,  even  into 
'^  a  dry  and  healthy  island,  be  subject  to  ulcerate  on  slight 
'^  injures,  they  are  much  more  so  when  removed  to  is- 
''  lands  where,  from  the  abundance  of  wood,  there  is  a  great 
'^  quantity  of  rain ;  or  where  they  are  attached  to  new  settle- 
^^  ments,  and  much  employed  in  cutting  down  tr^es  and  the 
clearing  of  land.  In  such  circumstances,  many  lives  are  lost, 
merely  by  ulcers  originatittg  from  injuries ;  no  greater  per" 
*'  bxips  than  chigoes,  (a  small  insect  that  penetrates  and  breeds  in 
the  foot)  bi(t  aggravated  by  the  putrid  disposition  of  the  tu'^ 
mours,  into  the  most  horrid  ukers,.which  nothing  can  resistor 
'^  remedy  ;  for  they  continue  their  ravages  on  the  limb,  eating  the 
"Jiesh  awa^from  the  bones,  one  toe  dropping  off  after  another, 
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"  until  the  whole  foft,  i^^  p^<^pabfi/,^e  it/sf^,  yfekk  to  t^^^ 

"  1^  not  ^misualtqMve  a  ffin'djQr.fi^h^^  f^WV^fffVffy^ 

about  their  legs/l^..^^  '^J^J^ipd^/f^ff,  mf^v4pb  Pmfff^^ 
"  to  a  planter  i»  the  commm<;eni^ntqfkif  seftfemf^f^.^y^^^^his 

means  are  few,,  and  Jus  wojiits  urge^Uyto  have  hi^  pfjogjcessre- 

tarded  by  the  large  proportion  of  n^ro^s  that  will  be  disqlfl^ 

im  that  way.^^  *        .  ,    . , 

,  May  these  passages  meet  the  eye  of  some  ^  of  th^sejiYelJi^ 
meaning,  but  grossly  deluded  public  characters^  who  were  in- 
duced to  advocate  the  remoyal,  of  slaves  to  newi  settled 
^olpjnieB^  as  a  change  for  their  owin  benefit,  r  / 

Other^and  still  more  terrible  consequences,  a^re  sopietimes 
felt.. by  the  poor  negroes  from  the  want  of.  any. protection  to 
their  feet.  The  cramp;^  tetanus,  or  locked-jawj  the  most  ex- 
cruciating dise^^se  perhaps  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable, 
and  which  conunonly  ends  in  a  too  tardy  death,,  is  miore  o^n 
produced,  by  a  puncture  or  other  slight  wound,  or  eyeu  bruise 
in  the.  foot,  than. any  other  cause.f  From  the  great  fre- 
quency of  such  accidents,  that  terrible  effect  would  probably 
be  much  more  pommon  than  it  is,  if  the  negroes  had  not 
learnt,  from  experience,  the  good,  though  rather  painful  pre- 
cautions, of  burning  the  wounded  part  with  ardent  spirits  or 
beating  it  if  on  the  soal  of  the  foot,  with  a  shingle. or  other 
piece  of  wood,  long  enough  to  produce  inflammation.  lit  is, 
nevertheless,  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  of  slaves  being 
lost  in  that  dreadful  way ;  and  from  such  slight  hurts  in  the 
feet  as  shoes  would  have  prevented. 

J,"  gijrely^''  some  readers  may  exclaim,  '^  Dr.  Collins,  while 
^^  stating  fiuoh  jcruel  consequences  of  the  want  ,qf  ^hoes^did 
^^  iiot  omit  to  recommiend  the  use  of  ttieia?"  ^YesUiLmust 
answer,  he  did ;  but  doubtless,  becai»e  he  well  kMW'  such  a 
recoiocupjendation  would  be  vain.  To  raise  <h^  Ifflftivailifc!^ 
eii[i^mewh^s^^sxp9iU  dogr^e^that  the  virhc^e.ejcpen^e^Qf  iUjOf^ 
ittg'  sbottld  not,  tyhprciOs^alejF exceed  €Agb(tei»fii0r/4wMly 

i-,>^.      ,*.Jbid.448,.f ,-.     ; ...  .;^     ,      .        '\    J-    rrV- 

t  See  Practical  Rulei  title  tip9ke(jL  Jaw,  3Sp  tp^.  *    J  ' 
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shillings  stetling  per  annUm,  for  each  adult  dave^  wd^  evi- 
d^Qtiy/in  his  judgment,  no  easy  work,  from  th6  anxious  strain 
df  did^idfe  -laddressed  to  the  planter^?  feeling  and  self-interest 
hj^  Which  he  hboured  to  recommend  it ;  tut  to  gtt>e  shoes  to  the 
giii^,' would  alone,  prob'ably,  more  than  double  that  entire 
expence.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  planter^  however  liberal> 
ever  thought  of  such  a  costly  innovation.  No  colonial  wit- 
ness or  writer,  to  my  knowledge,  not  even  Mr.  James 
M^ueen,  haiS  been  bold  enough  to  assert,  that  shoes  have 
ever  constituted,  any  where,  an  item  of  plantation  supplies 
for'the  sTaves;*  and  if  so  gross  a  falsehood  should  be  ad*- 
vanced,  official  returns  of  the  exports  from  this  country 
would  clearly  demonstrate  its  falsehood. 

Even  Mr.  Barclay,  as  we  have  seen,  admits  the  fact,  that 
the  poor  slaves  are  wholly  destitute  of  stockings  and  shoes ; 
replying  to  the  charge  only  by  deriding  it  as  a  subject  of 
complaint  on  behalf  of  ^'  negroes  working  under  a  vertical  suny 
as  if  the  only  use  of  shoes  were  to  protect  the  feet  from  cold. 

It  is  thus  that  he,  or  rather  the  noble  and  honorable  slave 
proprietors  who  have  suborned  and  given  currency  to  his  im- 
postures, continually  play  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  the  European  public.  Who  can  read  the  extracb  I  have 
last  made  from  Dr.  Collins  without  being  shocked  at  finding 
an  article  of  parsimony,  pregnant  with  such  cru6l  conse- 
quences as  he  describes,  treated  with  unfeeling  levity,  of  jusv 
tified  by  mean  evasion. 

And  here  let  me  remark  what  ought  to  have  bfeen  earlier 
noticed,  that  these  apologists  are  so  far  from  venturing  to 

»  <  * 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  answer  of  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  St.  Christopher  to  the  Privy  CouncS  ciMiuiries,  -v^  har«y  Ibcthought 
an  exception;  and  1  know  of  no. other  in  which  ehoos  aire  mfintioned  at 
all.  "l>^xlQtl4og  consists  of  blapl^eting,  Osnaburg^,  check,  Hol- 
land, coarse  linen,  caps,  and  watchcoats.  On  some  estates  hats  and 
shoes  are  added  for  the  pnncipal  negroes,^*  i.  e.  the^  drivers  'diid  sagar 
boilers,  &c.  who  need  them  least.  Btit  if  evai  these-evef  erxi^cttce  'mA^h 
liberality  from  the  master.  It  mnM  faeft^vieigriia]^.  Dr,  Ciilluis  reeon)- 
mends  giving  to  these  superioirs  of  the  gang  a  few  articles  of  clothing  not 
assigned  to  the  vulgar  herd,  such  as  a  couple  of  shirts  of  Dowlas  or  Irish 
linen,  and  a  hat  of  somewhat  superior  quality  (p.  129),  but  not  a  word 
even  on  their  behalf,  as  to  stockings  or  shoe^. 
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quarrel  with  that  important  work  of  Dr.  Collins,  or  dispute 
its  very  authoritative  statements,  though  condemnatory  of  their 
cruel  system  in  almost  every  page^  that  while  they  generally 
observe  a  prudent  silence  whenever  it  is  quoted  against  thenn, 
the  editors  of  the  work  called  Mr.  Barclay's,  with  a  refined 
hypocrisy,  affect  to  speak  of  Dr.  Collins  in  terms  of  great  ap- 
plause, call  his  work  ''  an  excellent  one,''  take  credit  to  their 
party  for  its  republication  by  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  tell  us  **  that 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent  overseer  in  Jamaica,  and 
highly  valued  by  them  as  a  guide.*  They  only  desire  us  to 
believe  that  his  censures,  which  they  confess  **  to  liave  been 
**  too  well  merited,"  have  had  the  right  effect,  and  that 
**  though  there  may  be  enough  to  find  fauit  with  yet"  the 
id)uses  he  pointed  out  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  refbrioed. 
I  demand,  in  what  single  particular  they  have  been  so?  I 
have  already  proved,  from  the  latest  public  authorities  on 
their  own  side  of  the  controversy,  that  every  avaricioas  abuse 
for  which  I  have  cited  his  work,  is  still  in  general  practice. 
Let  them  instance  one  that  is  not  so.  Certainly  it  will  not  be 
found  in  the  article  of  clothing ;  and  as  it  is  admitted  that 
their  slaves  still  go  barefoot,  by  what  physical  changes  can 
the  cruel  consequenoes  have  ceased  ? 

The  free  negroes  of  Hayti,  whose  condition  my  opponents 
labour  very  hard  to  disparage,  form  in  this  point,  as  in  all 
others,  a  contrast  to  their  enslaved  brethren.  I  cited  in  a 
f(N*mer  work,  a  public  official  table  of  exports  from  New  York 
alone,  to  that  island,  for  a  single  year,  containing  60,000 
pairs  of  shoes.  Besides  which,  shoes,  as  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  are  now  largely  manufactured  in  Hayti  itself. 

As  to  our  English  country  labourers,  with  whom  my 
opponents  have  the  assurance  to  compare  their  filthy,  half- 
naked,  and  unshod  drudges,  I  doubt  not,  that  their  annual 
expenditure,  in  this  single  article  of  shoes  alone,  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  whole  expence  of  all  the  clothing  collectively  given 
to  a  plantation  slave. 

*  Barclay,  30K 
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That  men  who  are  thus  inadequately  fed  and  clothed  are  not 
less  penuriously  dealt  with  in  other  respects,  may  be  easily 
believed.  That  they  are  better  lodged,  however,  might  perhaps 
be  surmised ;  because  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  their  huts 
are  for  the  most  part  built  by  themselves ;  and  I  could  cite 
many  inviting  accounts  given  by  their  masters,  both  of  their 
houses  and  furniture,  in  which,  with  the  usual  craft  of  my  op- 
ponents, they  ascribe  to  the  poor  field-negroes  in  general,  what 
is  partially  true  only  of  the  drivers  and  other  head  men. 
But  here  again  Dr.  Collins  is  an  instructive  guide,  **  Our 
dwellings,  he  says,  are  inaccessible  both  to  rain  and  wind« 
But  the  huts  of  negroes  which  imperfectly  possess  the  former 
advantage,  are  totally  destitute  of  the  latter ;  every  agitation 
^  of  the  air  being  felt  in  them,  and  that  with  an  effect  pro- 
portioned to  the  state  of  the  body  when  exposed  to  its  cur- 
rent.^'  This  too  he  considers  as  a  frequent  cause  of  sickness; 
and  exhorts  their  masters  to  assist  them  in  building  better 
habitations.  As  to  furniture,  he  says,  *'  It  is  proper  to  give 
**  them  something  to  sleep  upon,  that  they  may  be  kept  from 
■**  the  ground.  At  present  a  board  is  sometimes  given  to  them 
^'  for  that  purpose,  and  sometimes  not.  Instead  of  it  I  would 
'*  recommend  a  bedstead,  composed  of  boards  six  feet  four 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  wide,  planed  on  one  side,  and 
supported  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground,"  &c. 

■ 1 1     -  I  I   rn   I     iiM  I  I  111        I  ■       r  -  ------  ^ y— 
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i^^fei  as  u^^li  h^  If  fir^  Ho  »9^1arm  the  rigid  QOCMioiny^  of  the 
raa«|eip?i;/£Wijd  tberofQfe>^((M9d,-^;f,<|f:Xb^ie,fh^  'aa  iji- 

^^difl^Qr^^l.  pIs^;)t«itio]VP«ki'FV^i)t^r^^^^^  itt  aaday, 

"^dotbe:ftogt  of  iWJb,  dn  bp^dsj,  jinij^^f  and  bfeimrJwiH  o4t 
'^jlwq^^n^^etthaB  tep;or  tw€iy§  ]Bhil|liag»>"  '^  The  negroea/'  he 
f u^t^r  obsery<i98;,^  ''  are  acj^m^Miied  tor  hard  lodgings ;  yet  to' 
«^^n4^ir  them  more  com(brtabIey,  and  to  prevent  the  flesh  being 
aijiQoyed  in  the  conflict  between  the  bones  and  the  boards, 
th^y  may  be  covered  wiUi  banana  mats^  preferably  to  ■  pads 
"  iil^de  with  the  leaves."  *  ,  . 

Suc]|;i  is  the  lodging,  which  like  the  feod  and  labour,  so 
many  respectable  witnesses  pronounced  to  be  proper,  liberal, 
and  superior, to  that  of  the  peasantry ^  or  the  lower  class  of 
p€iople,of  every  description^  in  this  country.  A  ht*t.  tlmt*  is 
vvea|*ber  proof,  and  a  board  with  a  coarse  mat  to  i!fcftfl^'the 
n^gfo^'^  weary  limbs  by  night,  are  recommended  as  impoifant 
imprqven^ents ;  though  here,  to  say  of  a.  poor  man  tba^t^  ''fht  hmf 
"S9^^a  bed  fo  He  upon*  is  thought  a  very  moving  imager  of 
distf'^s. 

In  this,  particular,  the  errors  of  strangers  or  transient  guests, 
ii^ftJt^if.  accounts  of  the  West  Indies,  may  be  easily  produced 
by  wM^t  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  a  very  ordinary  iippoi^Ltt^mi 
If  on  visiting  a  plaiiter  they  shew  any  curiosity  to  see  the  ^U 
of  the  slaves,  cpmw)nly  called  the  negro-hou»esi  they  are 
conducted  by  tjieir  entertainer,  to  tW4)  or  three  in  the  group 
whipb  are  the  habitations  of  the  drivers,  carpenters^ :i|Miso^^ . 
or  other,  tradesmen!  th^^  chipfs  of  tbegangjr  wftope  Ifnartyoooi-*'! 
paratiyi^ a^vaptag^a  \}^^va  frequ§n|ly  Bciti<i^ ;  wid  iteidth^^  - 
thp^gh.oi>;a<<nr^o^y  out^de  view  not^vm-y  4iMinsuisfcal^te*fi9ol»/ 
%^iS^hF^**^'''^-  hutSy  the  str^ngm  Ke&y  4p4  .  ^j&e^iwo«8 
of^nu^lWcppifpr^t  both  as  io  the  qyv^Us^  aod  its  f^finitnie;! 
wh^gh  thfey  are  naturally  l^  tp  tfgird;  a^i  fakiex^pj>fes^?4b^ 
general  ca^.j  though  the  huts  of  theLOOBOTicm  c^^iplg^iscwhidti 
it  )V9^ld  be  rudely  .prying^  to  ^nl^r,  would  ^xdite  piity^eoiit- 
paj^qij.aBSlr^ifB^^t,.- ,  .-  ,,        J..  .,  -   ,^.   t.  . 
|t,;nax^^'^^P*>^^>^^9(0xil%y  ^wch  tran^iei^t  ob^rvers,  that  • 

^v^tyj^fesA^Scbi^  Of  her  .sep§rat^--huti  9?  ha^ ,^o,pth^  inr 
mates  than  a  husband  or  wife  and  children  ;  but  this  would  be 

»  P.  140. 
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vefy  yfiie  frofn  the  truth ;  and  I  mention  it  for  the  sake  of 
future  vi8itor9<tf  the  West  Indies;  who  may  wish  to  form  just 
notions  on  this  subject;  for  they  may  without  danger  of 
offenbe  silently  count  the  number  of  the  huts^  and  may  easily 
leaVn  that  of  the  slaves  on  a  particular  estate ;  and  they  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  a  good  deal  surprised,  at  the  great  dispropor- 
tion between  them,  after  every  allowance  for  the  probable 
number  of  the  latter  who  have  relatives  naturally  in  the  same 
household.  The  fact  is,  that  small  and  frail  though  these 
tenements  are,  no  small  proportion  of  the  common  field- 
negroes  are  too  poor  and  helpless  to  build  one ;  and  are  glad 
to  ^bark  with  their  relations  or  comrades  how  they  may. 
*'  Strangers  might  also  learn  to  estimate  the  degree  of  regard 
that'ispa^id  to  the  domestic  comforts  and  lodgings  of  slaves, 
by  wbat  may  be  observed  of  the  ordinary  accommodations 
of  those*  who  live  in  their  masters'  houses,  whether  in  the 
country' or  in  town ;  for  the  want  of  appropriated  lodgings, 
oiho£'iD>6d8teads  and  bedding,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  plantation 
negroes ;  the  domestic  slaves,  who  are  much  more  within  a 
strantger's  notice,  being  in  this  respect  as  ill  provided.  It  is 
gteemlly  thought  enough  to  allow  them  to  lie  down  on  the  floor 
of  the  hall,  or  some  other  sitting  room  if  there  be  one/without 
carpet  or  matting,  or  any  other  bed  clothes  than  their  wrapper 
or  flimsy  blanket.  The  e^chibition  often  thus  presented  to  the 
ey9  of ^  guest,  if  he  passes  through  this  common-  dormitory 
iu^be-CEi^mtng  before  the  sleepers  are  turned  out,  has  em- 
ployed ihe^  facetious  powers  of  some  of  my  opponents,-  the 
stt|ierfi6ilKl  We^t  r  ia4ik  totirists.  Perhapi^  the  gallant  officers 
andodtll^r  di^iagUfshed  guests,  who  were  led  into  stich  strange 
nri8take8^,*dijd  not^  when  they  slept  on  shore,  rise  early  enough 
in ^Jtdie ^morning  to  0atch  this  trait  of  colonial  manners;  or 
mi^egsuppos^  th&t  tb^ir  kind  hosts  were  more  tender  and 
lili^M^  to<ttedir  ^aiitatbn  slaves  than  to  their  domestics. 

If^^^it^t*  all,  I  do  not  in  this  and  other  points  satisfiau^torily 
account  for  their  mistcdces,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  at-: 
teM}it  is  quite  gi'atuitou^  J  for  whether  their  testimony  was 
simseredr^jo*,  I  have  proved  It  to  have  been  grossly  erroneous. 


'*  i    ,  m';'' 
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THE    SLAVES   ARE     ALSO    TREATED     WITH    GREAT     HARSH- 
NESS,   NEGLECT,    AND    INHUMANITY,    WHEN    SICK. 


The  only  remaining  topic  which,  on  my  plan  of  delineating 
only  the  aconomical  oppressions  of  the  system,  calls  for  some 
distinct  notice,  is  the  treatment  of  slaves  when  sick ;  and  this 
has  been  in* some  measure  anticipated  as  incidental  to  the 
subject  of  labour.* 

The  witnesses  brought  forward  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nies, of  course  did  not  omit  to  represent  this  branch  of  treat- 
ment, like  all  the  rest,  as  highly  humane  and  liberal.  I  will 
not  weary  my  readers  here  with  particular  citations,  because 
they  would  furnish  few  or  no  details,  from  the  examination 
of  which  I  might  refute,  or  teach  European  minds  how  to 
estimate,  those  laudatory  generalities.  I  will  merely  refer  to 
the  answers  given  from  the  different  colonies  and  their  ageotd 
to  the  11th  and  12th  standing  interrogatories  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council ;  admitting  that  if  true  they  wer« 
satisfactory  enough ;  nay  such  as  might  lead  our  own  poor, 
when  sick,  to  wish  themselves  lodged  in  a  plantation  sick* 
house,  hothouse,  or  hospital ;  for  such  it  has  been  variously 
called,  by  the  colonial  witnesses  and  writers  in  England) 
though  I  do  not  remember  to  hate  he&rd  it  dignified  by  the 
name  of  hospital,  in  any  West  India  island. 

If  the  slaves  have  good  treatment  when  sick,  it  is  in  this 
receptacle  they  must  find  it ;    for  it  is  not  alleged,  I  thinks 


See  supra,  p.  237.  to  239. 
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that  they  are  ever  attended  at  their  own  homes ;  and  we  have 
already  seen,  that  on  the  ficst  apparent  symptom  of  illness; 
whether  real  or  feigned,  viz.  inability  to  worit,  the  complain- 
ant is  sent  to  and  confined  in  the  sick  house,  till  the  manager, 
with  or  without  the  doctor's  advice,  disallows  the  plea,  or 
holds  him  recovered^  and  sends  him  again  to  the  field. 

Nor  is  this  indiscriminate  consignment  to  the  hospital,  if 
we  must  so  call  it,  of  all  who  cannot  or  will  not  persist  in 
their  daily  work,  regarded  as  a  practice  to  be  condemned, 
even  by  the  most  humane  colonial  advocates  for  improve- 
ments in  the  general  system.  Dr.  Collins  e3rpressly  points  it 
out  as  one  of  the  manager's  duties.  '*  To  the  hospital  thus 
'*  prepared  and  provided"  (i.  e.  with  proper  ventilation,  sepa- 
rate rooms,  and  more  attendants  than  a  helpless  superannu- 
ated negro  nnrse,  improvements  which  he  earnestly  re- 
commends,) ^  all  your  negroes  who  are  absent  from  the 
**  field,  or  from  other  services  of  the  plantation,  are  to  repair 
**  every  morning ;  and  thither  the  list-board  or  plantation-roll 
"  must  be  brought,  after  the  overseer  has  called  the  list,  and 
**  noted  the  absentees.  You  will  therefore  make  it  your  first 
"  care,  after  rising  in  the  morning,  to  look  into  the  sick- 
"  house,  to  see  that  all  the  absentees  are  there,  or  to  inform 
**  yourself  where  they  are ;  for  j^  indisposed  they  should  be  in 
"  the  hospital;  if  well,  in  the^eld.^'^ 

I  do  not  impute  to  the  respectable  author  any  inconsistency 
with  his  own  principles  in  approving  of  such  a  practice.  His 
object  was,  though  mine  is  not,  to  defend  colonial  slavery,  as 
an  institution  fit  to  be  upheld ;  and  I  must  in  candour  allow, 
that  this  alternative  of  the  field  or  the  sick-house  is,  like  many 
other  severities,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  cruel  institu- 
tion itself,  while  it  is  permitted  to  exist.  Where  the  proper 
incentives  to  labour,  wages,  or  other  remunerations  depending 
on  its  steadiness,  are  wanting,  every  man  would  avoid  it  if  he 
could ;  still  more  wbeii  it  is  excessive,  and  to  be  performed 
under  the  whip  of  a  driver ;  and,  consequently,  when  the  only 
available  plea  for  a  suspension  of  it  is  sickness,  that  plea, 
whether  true  or  false,  would  be  continually  advanced,  if  the 
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allowafide  of  it\wete  tiM  i^dine^eiot  iX^i^kiien<^;'h^^^ 
lesairksome  d*  dtotr^dbg' thfltn  tii^  tdbouf  iti^lf.       ^    -  >  '^^ 

We  have  seen  how  very  frequently,  even  as  the  ^tidtlce 
stands,  pretence  of  iricknes^  iate  made  ;  and  how'^^enJely 
difficult  it  often  is  to  distingtiish  betweetk  fed  ftiid^^^e^Kd 
maladies :  '^  what  tb«m  would  the  Cafse  be,  if  inslead  df  ff^g 
sent  to,  and  locked  up  in,  a  narrow  ahd  loathsOhicf'^rittytH 
such  as  Dr.  Coilins  tete  described  the  sick-houiseto  bd,  ^*  o 
*^  disgusting  scenep  charged  withunpUasanl  vdoterSf  and  i)ca(^^iii 
'*  fry  offensive  objects  ^  a  place  so  repulsiye  to  human  i^&ttti^ 
that  he  half  absolves  the  managei^andi  pbysictaniyr^ttie^ebt^ 
ing  their  most  important  duties,  by  shrinking  'fr6m-  ^th* 
*'  paififul emotions**  which  the  bare  entering  into  itni&s^it^^ 
the  sick  or  complaining  negro  were  allawed  to  ftffitte^^^^ilft 
own  A  hut,  to  have  there  the  sodety  of  his  wife,  <^liKI#knraUd 
comieetions,  to  be  cheered  and  mjorsed  by^  tl^eir  ^fiei^ttoAute 
cave  while  confined  to  his  pallet ;  and  to  enjoy  d^ittfin;^  doufvs^ 
leicedoe^telMation  in  the  opem  air?  ^^  ^'^^'^  ODUMbil 

Such,  I  need  not  say,  are  the  consolations' of  ^oui*^^'^%tt^ 
8axits;>wfaen  iristtedwith  sickness;  and  serere  tt»!ist  t^^e 
sufferings  which  compel  them  to  renooirce  the  <kmied€i6^«e^JtMt 
and  resort  to  an  hospital  for  cute,  when  the  ca6e'^(kmdA<ds  id^ 
notwiAstanding  the  assiduous  attention,  with  the  gr^fV  &ttd 
to  ^Aem  luxurious  comforts;  to  be  llb^nd  in  suth  ^sylutti^/^tHe 
boasts  of  British  liberedity  and  benevolence.  B^ttheny'it^is 
not  from  incessant  labour,  and  the  cart-Whip/^^Mtbeyt^e* 
sent  a  ifeftige.  '•        'xi'^^  .< 

It  is  in  <^r«ith:a  bitter  derision  to  call  tb^i^  benighant  ittHti^ 
tutions  of  ours,  and  the  piMtatHSn^ck^kous^i  t^  tile^0i[ftM 
name.  If  wc  look  only  to  the  medteal  triefttla[i^M;%i^theid4[id 
contrail  i^  esslreme.    >*~That  bustotfee/'  sa'ys  ferl  •Gbil5iis,^'»4i 

committed  to  the  joint  labours  of  tbe^iid^M  ^M6l;<§i^^&iid 

the  sick  nurse ;  the  former  ol'  wlit>m  tniSt^'^hls  ordi^ry 
**  visit  onceqr  fwi^e  a  week'  at' the 'most.  He  jSops'i&tti'fti 
'^  hospitsi  and  qucjistieRB  the  sick ;  wlien,  if  the  pulse  hbitkef 
'*  ittdiefeitfed  a  fete*,  not-  the  frequency  of  stools^tt  fltt*,^hi^'feto^ 
"  eludes  there  ils  no  disorder,  and  the  negro  is  dismiissed  to 
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be  earns  def|ifljFt^^ft«g^  t^  ^l^l|4e^«.$|;q>^jbtf§t)M[» jB^gppgi^ 
/!^-i«^%f^fl  WJ#«Jf>(IW5  %?rfiAk:.1?)»^  ^piQ^^Ui^  tft  >kt8 

PP)Ki^p^^ii' v^^ic¥  ^t  wiU  be  the .  driver's  duty,  tp  ewQKkle. 
yet  Ij)«h$^ve..heiHni  ^^cperienced  West  Iiidia  f»«:Qtiti<|iief8  4eel* 
ing^^^^mi^  tbe  dil^n^i^aia  which  the  plaatatioa  doetor.ts 
f^f^/f(^  i,^Mf^  i/ihmofmQ  wougii  to  withhold,  ia  avery^aubt- 
(iA^ifSi^%  }m  f  Biinctkwi  for  ti^atiog  >the  complaint  ae.an  imposr 
4|}|re,^;pay,i94^^  saye  many  a  real  inyalid  from  aa  unjtiat 
Mrl^l]>j;])»9glMor  Qfi  iuMMdiate^eoereion  of  laboar,  whioh^he  cannot 
0apt^n^ifP(tjK)^t  danger  to  bia  •  life ;  but  must  often,  on  Ihe 
glll^rn^Md^^  giire.  effect  to  the  aitifioes  of  bis  m^forHunaia 
pBliiiggHteytfugid  I  e^qmrage  a  needless  resort  to  tbe  sick-bomo; 
ac^ypa  of  eoAduct. by. which  he  is  pretty  eUne  to  lose^  the  cm* 
fidence  and  good  will  of  the  manager^  aad  most  px»bably>tbii 
modifysilff^h^J^  of  tbe  estate.  ^ 

ti{F^<s9$)^^onseQ|veiicesof  the  dilemma  I  caii  fn'odue^  ndieic^ 
p90$if^;^1^boi^y ;  but  who  that  reads  Dr.  CoUins'sLohaptar£i;cm 
thp^ij^kriand  on  the .  bospitaly  or  even  the  extracts  I  hare 
gijf^n^lii^in  then)',  will  doubted  their  frequent  occttrren«e?'Hft 
stro^jTt  a^d  repeatedly  states  there;-  find  in  other  placed,  as 
wet  baiv^^  partly  seen^  the  extieme  <  difficulty  of  diiBtinguidhing 
b€^t|7^  tba^eal^  f^nd  the  iiAptginary  or  |ir^eaded>  dmasestof 
slaves.  What,  indeed^  can  be  more  obvious^  when  ib^^p^ient) 
frq^i  wtewe  nao^rtb  alwnp  aa%ny  9f  .tfee  symptttW  vomil  be 
^^l5ilt>.ift^lW8^yssUab^i«^>tp..tb^  'Si^MipiQion  of  intandiftg  4o  ?d«t 
qfPirf^^:rl^ti^em^y^coUect,:;evQn  itopi  the  l^siiexttactiMmt 
i^ioh  i.#Q^t .  idi^orimipatioj^  ja  the  (most  i^mt^ )  }^imtssm 

g£j(bf^l^t9Kita^ni<iQ9tart   f.r ..-,.. >f^.s  i'!^^.  ,;f:^'j|;'^  ' ••' 

y,^^||t>f§v^^i  M^e|i3i7th,^:.^i^rfifr  i«:ian^q]rtiyoc|iJt»«lii  (l©1?ei»i?  W^e 
iWSni^lfcpi  >1^eTBan?.^,.^^t^flijityi>  tJ^/.tJie<r,pijof  ^ii^ntSf^bave 
l^^4ittleroC  9)»*ipaA:^>ft*en1^  %^f  c^Bj^^sj^e?  4be^>  painful 
€^^St!Qf>^ptk  >n,,ti^si|^  Jb^^ja^  ^  «4^jlg.ii^tJ.b^  well 
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*^  down ;  but  even  in  that  case  there  is  still  much  to  cbndemiiy 
**  for  where  negroes  are  labouring  in  the  hoEpital  under  severe 
^*  complaints^  they  are  not  commonly  attended  as  they  ought 
*'  to  be."*  *'  They  are  overlooked,  (be  says)  and  forgotten; 
they  linger  in  misery,  and  pine  in  neglect ;  and  if  they  re* 
Gover^  yon  may  be  assured  it  is  nature  that  has  carried  them 
*'  through  the  disorder.^f 

He  exposes  the  general  inBufficiency^  not  only  of  the 
Doctor,  but  the  nurse.  "  It  has  been  usual  to  select  for  that 
'*  purpose  such  as  are  infirm  and  superannuated  for  other 
''  labour."  Though  he  afterwards  remarks,  '^  The  best  ne- 
'*  gro  of  your  gang  is  not  too  good  for  the  office.^':}: 

It  may  be  conceived  what  the  attention  must  be  of  a 
weakly  old  woman,  unfit  for  ordinary  labour,  to  all  the  pa- 
tients, male  and  female,  in  a  crowded  sick«-house,  such  as  he 
states  it  often  to  be,  especially  when  epidemic  fluxes  and 
fevers  prevail,  without  any  other  assistant  to  administer  the 
medicines;  and  when,  as  he  further  shews,  it  is  no  small 
part  of  her  duty  to  keep  them  all  safely  lodged  up,  and  to 
watch  against  their  escape.  ''  There  should  be  only  one 
"  outlet,  which  ought  to  be  before  the  nurse's  jroom,  who 
''  is  to  keep  the  keys,  and  to  let  the  negroes  in  and  out  when 
*'  required.  At  night  the  outer  door  should  be  locked  by  one 
'^  of  your  house  negroes,  who  is  to  bring  the  key  into  the 
''  house,  lest  the  nurse  should  absent  herself  from  her  charge, 
*^  or  connive  at  the  escape  of  some  of  ber  favourites."^ 

She  has,  however,  some  artificial  aids  in  this  turnkey  part 
of  her  province ;  for  the  "  windows/*  be  tells  us,  ^^  ^hcufd  be 
**  fortified  with  bars  or  jealousies,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
*'  negroes  ;\\  and  that  in  each  of  the  apartments  of  the  men 
^^  and  women  there  should  be  a  pair  of  stocks,  iO' punish  the 
refractor^/;  or  where  they  have  been  guiby  of  any  other  offence, 
or  sometimes  merely  to  keep  them  in  a  recumbent  posture,  when 
they  have  sores,  which  you  will  find  a  difficulty  to  healoihtr- 
"  wise.'*** 

My  readers,  perhaps,  will  be  ready  to  question  wbether  I 
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am  not  by  mialaike  describing  a  gaol,  or  house  of  correction 
for  rogues  and  vagabonds,  instead  of  an  hospital  for  the  sick. 
It  is,  indeed,  worse  by  far  than  any  such  place  (^  penal  con* 
finement  known  in  this  country ;  and  is  often  used  purely  for 
that  purpose^  as  may  appear  from  this  further  quotation. 
''  It  is  not  the  sick  only»  but  sometimes  the  negroes  in  health, 
''  whose  offences  are  too  light  to  require  the  dungeon,  that  are 
''  put  into  the  hospital,  as  a  place  of  security,  where  they  suffer 
'^  a  privation  of  amusements,  and  are  forthcoming  to  their 
labour."  "  This,''  Dr.  Collins  adds,  **  is  a  very  eligibte  mode 
'^  of  punishing,  superior  far  to  the  whip,  and  will  be  found  an 
"  effectual  substitute  for  it."* 

No  doubt  the  whipping  must  be  severe  to  be  more  terrible 
than  imprisonment  in  such  a  place  as  he  describes  :  but  it  is 
not  always  a  substitution.  The  sick-house  is  the  general  re« 
ceptaole  also  of  those  offenders,  who  have  been  so  cruelly 
lacerated  by  the  cart^whip,  that  they  are  long  incapable  of 
work ;  for  our  author,  in  his  chapter  on  discipline,  says,  '^  As 
^•'  to  that  tremendous  application  of  the  cart^-whip,  which  con-' 
**  fines  the  ddinquent  to  the  sick-chouse  for  five  or  six  weeks,  the 
'*  offence  ought  to  be  very  weighty  indeed,  that  can  call  for 
*^  and  justify  it."  And  among  its  ill  effects  he  mentions, 
*^  the  injury  which  the  sufferer's  constitution  may  sustain  by 
"  a  long  confinement  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  with  his 
*^  body  naked,  and  »>metimes  insufficiently  nourished."f 

Among  the  comforts,  therefore,  which  a  poor  debilitated 
and  dejected  slave  finds  to  sustain  his  or  her  spirits  in  this 
sole  receptacle  of  all  the  sick,  are  the  shocking  exhibitions  of 
frames  excoriated,  torn,  and  deeply  gashed  with  the  merciless 
cart-whip,  the  gvdans  of  the  wretched  sufferers,  and  the  re- 
flection ihat  like  tortures  may  be  his  or  her  own  portion  after 
recovery.  Perhaps  the  fugations  or  the  thefts  for  which,  they 
have  been  tlius  dreadfully  punished,  were  the  effects  of  a  ne<^ 
cessity,  well  known  to  the  pocnr  sick  spectator,  who  expects, 
in  his  turn,  to  be  subjected  to  it,  when  the  superior  hardihood 
of  his  now  di^rdered  body  no  longer  enables  him  to  avoid  the 
miseries  of  hunger,  by  sustaining  incessant  toil. 
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It  may  naturally  excite  surpriae^  that  planters  should  thud 
ioomure  together  the  vnodfi^iag  sick,  d«  su^iected  impos* 
tors,  and  the  convicts,  so  to  call  them,  of  their  own  dread  tri- 
founab ;  and  still  more,  that  the  humane  Dr«  Collins  should 
acquiesce  in,  and  even  approve  the  practice.  The  fear  of  in- 
fection, it  would  seem,  might  alone  suffice  to  prevent  it.  But 
the  solution  ot  this  difficulty,  as  of  every  other,  wiU  be  found 
in  that  master-key  to  the  whole  system,  the  pinchii^,  niggardly 
pairsimony  on  which  the  master's  profits,  from  sugar  planting, 
and  most  commonly  his  escape  from  ruin,  are  felt  by  him  to 
depend.  A  second  house,  strong  enough  for  the  safe  custody 
of  prisoners,  would  add  to  the  expense  of  erecting  and  uphold- 
ing plantation  buildings ;  an  addition  more  than  most  proprie- 
tors can  or  will  afford ;  and  would  require  also  the  constant 
time  of  at  least  a  single  slave  or  keeper.  It  is  ceconomical, 
therefore,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  make  the  sick-house  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  a  gaol,  and  the  sick  nurse  the  functions 
of  a  gaoler ;  except  that  there  is  a  small  dark  dungeon,  the 
construction  of  which,  of  course,  costs  very  little,  for  the 
punishment  rather  than  custody,  of  great  and  hardened 
offenders,  in  which  the  stocks  and  chains,  with  a  strong  lock 
on  the  door,  make  a  keeper  needless. 

Dr.  Collins,  however,  it  is  just  to  remark,  recommended  an 
improvement  in  this  respect;  though,  with  his  usual  in- 
dulgence for  the  pernicious  habits  and  necessities  of  the 
planters,  he  does  not  alarm  them  by  insisting  upon  it,  or  cen- 
suring this  ordinary  use  of  the  sick-house.  Speaking  of  run- 
away slaves,  when  brought  back,  he  recommends,  that  in- 
stead of  the  cruel  whippings  in  use,  *'  they  should  be  secured 
"  in  the  liospitaly  or  some  other  place  of  safety,  of  which  there 
*'  should  be  one  appropriated  for  that  purpose  on  every  plan- 
"  tation ;''  *  though,  in  another  passage  before  cited,  he, 
without  any  such  suggestion,  recommends  confinement  in  the 
sick-house y  in  all  cases  of  offences  too  light  to  require  the  dun- 
geon. 

In  another  point  he  will  be  thought,  less  excusably,  to  have 
adhered  to  his  xxmciliatory  or  compromising  maxims ;  for  he 
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&tat^,.^Uw«^7nQf«n*4tQfiMnrr^  Aiid  «ne^^#*plWB^^4totthte- 
man^  ^..tlwee  plantaticm.  hospitds>  that  tif  l^k^dt^lc^nn- 
iMi6«  \mng  Mi  by  liba3iiaster>^v9Mi6uli»^Qsy  ^UetHM^ei^f  feod 
fer  ibek  %ii|^^rt     I  have  before  briefly? tvotioed  tbe  fcffiso^g^; 

ta«iq^irCtka<sI  tboirid-hGi^.ajjv©i^  ;^»^i^C'ni 

re«k^««aiK^^fi^ny  tttU^^  eepeoially  to  ^lat  «pmniii| 

argttpQpit^t  iac9ssaiilly  turgeii  by  them  during^^feriy  ytanr^  tto 
tbar|4i«i|^36'filif-#i]lteyr<est^m  riaves^ig  a  safliM^ent 

pted^ifbntbeir'goodiand  bumane  treatment,  pause  a  mos^ent 
01^  4be^  laabcited'  fact;  rnni  ask  their  owu  nnderfttamHogfi^ 
wbiM^  Bia$t^,  who  really  fed  tbeir  skvea  ^uflSgeieatLy  v^ea 
ii^  hMitiiy  from  Regard  to  their  pa:e»enratton,  or.  «tty,^tfier'Mio* 
U^f^^mld  leav^  tjiem  de&tit«te  of  food,  or  depc^t^t  da 
tbie^cisiikl^bffity.fuidkindrieBs  of  their  friend^^fi^r  a^lsiip^y^^sf 
it.t^ben-bitoufiag  obder  disease  and  debility^  and  k^^a^M 
withioirthewalhof  a  si€k*house.+  »       :  -i*   .   j 
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*  /'  It  is  usual  on  many  estates^  when  the  negroes  are  in  the  hogpitals} 
"  to  give  tlxem  no  other  food  than  what  their  friends  supply.  .  I^t^ey 
"  are  provident  people,  and  well  connected,  it  may  be  sufficient,  and  they 
^*  may  be  trusted  to  be  fed  in  that  way,  where  their  complaints  are  sucli 
"  as  to»allow  ©f  your  bdng  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  their  food.  But 
^  there  ai'e  m^y  disorders  whei^ein  pepper  ppt  and  salt^herrings^areditit 
"  prp^er^  and  many  negroes  who,  if  abandoned  to  the  aasistanc^  of  ,t^|^ 
"  friends,  would  run  a  risk  of  being  starved  :  therefore  it  becomes  ex- 
'^  peaierit  to  have  fcod  prepsifed  every  day  for  the  sick,  or  such  as  are  in 
'^the'hospillal,  M4i!bh'ls  to  be  distributed  according  tb  thei^ 'sfeVetAf 
"wi|i>t9l'>(?f|ictifaJ'^»l(cit,  IT' 5364,5.)    •  ■    «-     -  ^ 

t  d  csfaj^qi^fcffpe^  renj^i^g  tlja^t^  tiiia  .pl^vsihle  but  mg^jt  .f|i^)f^tou» 
argum^ntydrawn  fr9m  the  master's  ^elf-inter  est,  was  used^i^  this.y^ryv 
case  of  the  plantation  hbs^italsi  and  in'  reference  to  Ihe  very  island  in 
which  Dr.  Ooffliid  resided  at  %hi^  time ;  but  Svks  combined  with  statfeiilent^ 
Mddly  fliffevent  from  ^»)se  irhicli  he  several  yeavs  after  gave  to  the 
public  :  "  There  is  a  house  allotted  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  Scq^  ^ 
medicines  proper  for  their  different  complaints  are  administered  lu^er 
the  direction  of  the  physiciati,  and  panada,  gruel,  sago,  or  other  food 
supplied  them  by  their  mtkterv.' '  Tliis  ii  the  corimion  custom  of  the 
'^  country,  which  however  is  not  established  by  law,  but  hy  that  sense  of 
self  interest,  exclusive  of  any  considerations  of  humanity,  which  seldom 
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Even  if  we  could  suppose  thiareaouree,  in  the  sympathy  of 
their  poor  feUow^daves,  never  to  fail,  though  Dr.  CoUins  ad- 
mits the  contiary,  what  heart,  unhardened  by  the  exercise  of 
this  iron  system,  would  not  revolt  at  the  thought  of  such  in* 
justice  and  oppression !     But  it  is  the  hard  lot  ot  these  mifor- 
tunate  fellow-creatures,  as  I  Iiave  before  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, to  have  eveiy  probable  or  possible  resource  taken  into  the 
account  of  avarice  against  them ;  and  magnified  also  in  amount 
by  its  selfish  optics.    Their  provision  grounds,  however  sterile, 
their  power  of  working  for  themselves  in  their  diurnal  respites 
from  the  driver's  coercion,  however  brief,  or  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  unavoidable  licence  of  sucking  the  cane  juice  in  crop-time, 
the  picking  grass  or  brushwood  for  sale  at  a  Sunday  market; 
and  now,  as  we  also  find,  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow-slaves^ 
when  they  are  shut  up  without  food  in  a  sick-house,  are  all 
valued,  and  greatly  overvalued,  in  the  master's  ariHtrament 
between  himself  and  them,  when  regulating  the  subsistence 
which  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  provide  for  them. 

After  such  views  as  have  been  opened  of  the  hospital  ceco* 
nomy,  the  parsimonious  remuneration  of  the  doctor,  and  the 
consequent  bad  quality  and  quantity  of  the  medical  succour 
which  the  poor  patients  receive,  are  topics  that  I  need  not 
dilate  upon ;  though  Dr.  CoUins  censures  both  with  more  than 
bis  ordinary  freedom;  and  no  man  who  reads  his  chapter^ 
'^  on  the  sick  and  on  the  hospital,"  will  hesitate  to  adopt  his 
conclusion,  that  **  when  the  patients  recover,  we  may  be  as- 
sured it  is  nature  that  has  carried  them  through  the  dis- 
order ;"  or,  to  dissent  from  his  remark,  that  ^'  in  the  skk- 
**  house,  they  are  indulged  with  aU  the  facilities  in  the  world  to 
"  die."* 

That  they  have  no  bedsteads  or  bedding  there,  may  be 
thought  of  the  less  moment,  because  we  have  seen  their  cus- 
tomary destitution  of  such  articles  when  in  health ;  yet  a 
reader  who  has  ever  walked  through  the  wards  of  one  of  our 
own  hospitals,  and  observed  how  well  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
the  poor  patients  are  there  provided  for,  far  exceeding  what 

'*  fails  to  be  a  sufftinerU  inducement  to  men  to  he  careful  of  their  propertif.** 
(Privy  Council  Report,  St.  Vincent,  A.  No.  12.   Evidence  of  Governor 

Seton,  a  West  India  Planter.) 
♦  P.  91. 
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they  are  tised  to  at  their  owd  hofOdfe^  ntay  feet  a  stiuggk  be- 
tween risibility  auid  indignation^  yiheu  he  filida  oor  aathoie 
leoomiiieDding  in  these  hospitals  of  the  plantations,  the  pre^ 
▼idiDg  the  sick  negroes  wkh  ft  deal  board  io  deqp  upon^  and  a 
blanket  hurgi  tnough  to  wrap  round  iheir  bodin*^ 

He  was  as  far  from  meaning  any  ironical  insinuation  by  this* 
advice^  as  fiom  being  an  enthusiast  id  philanthropy,  or  a  rais^h 
inaorator^  or  a  man  of  anti-slairery  principles ;  witness  his  re-^ 
mark  on  the  same  sleeping  accommodations,  when  he  recom^' 
mended  them  as  improvements  in  the  negro  huts, — ^*  upon 
**  such  a  bed  a  slave  sleeps  more  soundly,  notwithstanding 
**  what  the  mind  may  fiction  of  his  miseries,  than  a.  despot  on 
**  down,  being  but  little  corroded  with  care,  and  not  at  all  dis^ 
*^  turbed  with  the  dieamsof  liberty."  f 


i*t*— ii**i^i    ■ii>>iw*a^i— *Mi  t  ^^ri^^ 


f  Dr.  Collins  haa  added  to  hia  chcipter  on  the  hospital  a  particular 
enumeration  of  the  ordinary  diseases  of  slaves^  with  medical  rules  for 
their  treatment ;  and  from  these  it  wotild  be  easy  to  deduce  much  con- 
firmation of  the  general  truth,  that  excessive  labour,  and  bad  or  scanty 
aliment  are  the  main  causes  of  that  shocking  mortality  aiid  infeeundity' 
eii  sogar  estates^  by  whkh  the  black  pojnilati^n  is  in  most  eo^mies  relro- 
grenive^  and  every  where  kept  from  its  natural  increase  among  the  most 
prolific  of  the  human  race.  But  I  wUl  not  enlarge  on  topics  of^  a  tech- 
nical kind,  and  will  cite  only  what  he  says  of  a  disease  which  he  truly 
states  to  be  veiy  cdmmon  oil  West  India  estates,  Md  al^  otie  of  ^ 
most  obstinate  and  treubledome  that  negroes  tie  tSBkcieA  ^th,  iiH, 
**  the  w«/  ^estamachy  or  dirt-eating :"  —  **  This,"  he  say's,  *'  is  an  eflfect  of 
**  relaxation,  and  its  natural  concomitant  an  impoverished  statef  of  the* 
^  blood,  aming  commonly  frofn  a  mean  and  tcnsuhstanttcd  dtet,  not,  tJt 
**  hath  been  generally  imagined,  from  the  eating  of  dirt ;  Wfiich,  thotxgb 
^  it  may  aggravate  the  evil,  and  if  habituafiy  petsidted  m,  may  f ehd^ir  it 
**  altogether  incurable,  ig,  I  believe,  seMom  the  ptimarp  emse  ef  U,^ 

<p.  341.) 
Whether  a  morbid  state  of  the  stomach  is  the  cause  or  the  tfktX  (A 

eatiiig  dirt,  they  sJre  so  geiiefaHy  foAttd  t<>gether;  that  ih^  very  iiunaes  are 
4Son'^efdbly  used,  and  eten  by  otu*  iuthor  hiffiself,  to  mark  t^e  samtt  disease ; 
and  whethef  bad  feeding  id  the  proxiiiiaf e,  or  only  the  f)^miairy  ^ause,  of 
ihe  negro  thus  satisfying  the  C!*avings  of  the  stomach,  is  of  *te  njotal  Im- 
portance. It  is  so  pernicious  a  custom,  anc(  se*  apt  ta  gfpreid  aAi«*fg  the 
slav^  who  witness  it,  that  Mr.  Betikfofd  proposted  to  treat  h  as  a^  public 
crime,  and  that  the  offenders  stotdd  be  tfaJi8t)0rted  frofti  the  colony, 
though  he  at  the  same  time^  calls  it  *'^a  lingular  affecfio«  ^jrhfcli  prd^iaeds 
"  from  a  depravity  of  appetite  or  voant  of  food ;  and  one  that  is  incoi^ 
gible."  (Remarks  upon  the  Situation  of  Slaves  in  Jamaica,  p.  95.) 
Those  ti^o  are  tersed  hi  the  dave  coAtroversies  will  recollect  how 
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I  will  close  vby  extract  from  his  very  important  volume,  a^ 
to  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  sickness,  with  a  passage  or 
two,  which  may  give  some  little  relief,  perhaps,  to  the  feelings 
of  my  readera.  **  Thej/  are  abk  to  endure  (he  says)  with  fem 
''  expressions  of  pain,  the  accidents  of  nature  which  agonize  white 
'*  people.  It  is  certainly  a  very  great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
**face  deathy  the  inevitable  lot  ofallj  as  they  do,  not  only  without 
^*  dismay,  but  with  an  indifference  which  stoivs  have  endeavoured 
"  in  vain  to  affect  J^* 

He  ascribes  in  some  measure  to  the  same  cause,  the  fact, 
that  fevers,  so  destructive  to  the  whites  in  the  West  Indies, 
are  rarely  fatal  to  the  slaves.  He  regards  the  terror  to  which 
the  former  are  subject  when  seized  with  a  fever,  as  tending 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  disease,  and  produce  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. The  negroes,  he  says,  "  though  no  great  reasoners,  are 
*^  acute  observers ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying  with  them  that 
'*  ^  fear  kills  Bawkroj  but  from  this  danger  negroea  are  res- 
"  cued  by  their  insensibility,  as  they  are  without  any  such 
^'  fear,  having  never  speculated  on  the  subject  of  death,  and 
"  neither  apprehending  nor  caring  much  about  iV,"+ 

Another  colonial  opponent,  whom  I  have  frequently  cited, 
Mr.  Beckford,  notices  the  same  characteristic; J  but  no  fur- 

much  the  colonial  apologists  and  witnesses  have  laboured  to  repel  the 
charges  of  abolitionists  on  this  subject :  yet  I  can  truly  say  that  the  resi- 
dent colonists,  in  their  conversation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
generally  ascribed  the  disease,  like  these  authors,  to  the  very  obviou& 
and  natural  cause  of  bad  feeding ;  and  facts  very  strikingly  supported 
that  easy  solution ;  for  on  plantations  in  which  the  treatment  in  that 
respect  was  notoriously  bad  beyond  the  ordinary  practice,  dirt-eating  was 
pre-eminently  common  and  destructive ;  and  when  the  estate  passed  into 
more  liberal  hands  this  malady  was  in  general  stopped  in  its  progress 
and  cured. 

Another  fact  of  a  very  curious  kind  stated  by  Dr.  Collins  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  more  general  constitutional  effect  of  the  same  cause,  though  he 
does  not  point  out  their  connection :  *'  The  blood  of  negroes  is  of  an 

wicommonly  dilute  texture,  possessing  in  numerous  cases  scarcely  colour 

enough  to  tinge  linen."  (p.  203.) 

Let  this  be  collated  with  a  passage  formerly  quoted  from  his  chapter 
pn  diet :  *'  fFhat  is  there  to  enrich  and  thicken  the  fluids,  what  to  strengthen 
*'  the  solids,  to  give  energy  to  the  heart  and  to  invigorate  its  pulsations  ?^* 
&c. 

•  P.  234.  t  P.  302. 

t  "  Few  negroes  consider  death  in  this  light  [as  an  evil].    I  never 
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ther  authority  for  it  can  be  wanted,  than  that  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  for  twenty  years  visited  multitudes  of  the  sick  and 
dying  among  this  unfortunate  class. 

They  are  not,  therefore,  among  those  who,  through  the  fear 
of  death,  are  all  their  lives  long  subject  to  bondage.  In  com- 
pensation for  many  of  the  natural  evils  of  human  life,  which 
oppression  has  aggravated,  and  worse  artificial  ones  which  it 
has  created,  it  has  given  them  a  deliverance  from  that  thraldom 
of  rational  nature,  more  perfect  than  philosophy  or  even  reli- 
gion itself,  has  often  conferred.  Nor  can  this  create  surprise, 
after  such  views  of  their  human  destiny  as  are  here  deli- 
neated, from  the  original  drafts  of  their  masters.  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  saw  the  corpse  of  a 
common  field-negro  carried  out  for  interment,  without  the 
same  kind  of  emotion,  though  of  course  much  stronger  in 
degree,  with  which  I  have  seen,  during  a  hard  frost  in  London, 
the  lifeless  body  of  an  emaciated  horse,  who  had  dropped 
down  in  the  hackney-man's  harness.  '*  Poor  wretch,  thou  art 
at  rest.    I  am  glad  thy  toils  and  sufferings  are  ended  1 " 


*'  knew  on6  who  did,  or  who  either  dreaded  it  by  anticipation,  or  who  was 
**  apprehensive  when  it  was  hovering  near."  (Descriptive  Account  of 
tJamaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.) 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THI?  WHOI-E  lE3B?EWq|i  OF  THK  MAJNTpNANCB  OF  PIrATf- 
TATJOfJ  SLAVES  ESTIMATEP,  4ND  COMPARED  WIT>I 
T»B|   COST   Of   FJ^EP   LABQUE. 

Haviko  uli^vfn,  both  in  ppsitivci  an4  qpm{>6^mtive  views,  tba 
oppreasivQ  ^ncom  of  labour  exacted  from  tb^  plantatioo  ^layes, 
aad  the  ?xtr^m^  papsimopy  of  that  piaipt^pioice  which  is  th« 
only  return  for  it,  und§r  the  p^yeral  be^ds  of  fpod,  clotbos* 
lodging,  and  medical  care  in  sickness,  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  entire  cost  of  that  maintenance  to  the  master. 

This  is  a  point  on  whicsh  the  planters  and  their  apologists 
have  for  the  most  part  deemed  it  best  to  be  silent.  In  other 
respects,  they  anxiously  exhibit  before  the  public  eye^  the 
various  charges  incident  to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
sugar,  with  great  particularity  and  precision;  but  the  ex- 
pens^  of  maintaining  their  slaves,  is  an  item  in  the  account  of 
which  they  are  not  so  ostentatious.  It  is  rarely  noticed  by 
them  without  necessity ;  and  never  but  in  a  very  vague  and 
general  way.  Such  has  been  their  negligence,  or  their  good 
policy,  from  the  first  outset  of  the  abdiition  controversy ;  and 
such  it  continues  to  be. 

Mr.  Ramsay's  statement  was  that  the  whole  annual  ex- 
pense of  a  slave's  maintenance  to  his  owner,  the  particulars  of 
which  he  detailed,  was  on  too  many  plantations  not  more  than 
1/.  6s.,  to  which  his  antagonist  Mr.  Tobin  opposed  the  follow- 
ing  statement.  '^  There  are  few  West  India  proprietors  I  be- 
"  lieve  but  would  esteem  themselves  very  good  eeconomists, 
*'  could  they  maintain  a  negro  for  four  times  the  swn  mi»i-> 
'  tioned  by  Mr.  Ramsay.'' 
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The  difTerejDCe  between  the  two  statements  is  not  so  wide  I 
apprehend  as  it  seems  to  be ;  for  Mr.  Ramsay^  writing  and 
publishing  in  England,  properly  gave  his  estimates  in  sterling 
money ;  but  Mr.  Tobin  apparently  understood^  or  chose  to 
treat  this  estimate^  as  referring  to  the  current  money  of  the 
JLeeward  Islands.  I  understand^  therefore,  Mr.  Tobin's  state* 
ment  to  have  meant  that  the  whole  expense  was  not  less 
than  61.  4s.  currency y  which  at  the  then  medium  of  exchange, 
being  175  per  cent,  was  equal  to  2/.  19s.  bd.  sterling. 

For  clearing  this  controverted  ground,  the  committee  of 
privy  council  adopted  the  following  standing  interrog£it6ry» 
'*  What  is  the  annual  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  a  negro  manp 
''  woman,  and  child  at  different  ages  respectively ;"  and  as  it  was 
transmitted,  like  the  rest,  to  the  legislative  bodies  in  every  co- 
lony, and  addressed  personally  to  their  agents  here,  and  to  some 
eminent  planters  of  almost  every  island,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  clear  and  precise  information  could  hardly  fail  to  be  ob* 
tftined.  But  from  some  of  the  colonies,  Jamaica  espepially, 
the  return  was  a  mere  ignoramus ;  and  where  any  informa- 
tion was  given,  it  was  only  by  a  vague  general  estimate  or 
guess. 

The  common  excuse  given  for  the  want  of  more  satisfactory 
or  definitive  answers,  was  that  the  slaves  were  chiefly,  or 
partly  maintained  from  the  produce  of  the  provision  grounds ; 
for  which  reason  the  Jamaica  agent  and  plantersi  said  ^'  the 
**  question  was  not  property  applicable  to  that  island,^'  and  the 
council  of  the  island,  though  they  noticed  the  salt  herring  per 
day,  and  the  quantities  of  corn,  &c.  given  by.  the  master, 
where  provision  grounds  cannot  be  allowed  to  them,  or  when 
the  seasons  happen  to  fail,  said  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  value 
or  cost  of  the  articles  so  given^ 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  such  excuses  were  insu£Scient,  and 
the  answers  all  evasive.  If  the  cost  of  native  provisions  cduld 
not  be  valued,  it  was  because  they  in  fact  cost  the  meister 
nothing  at  all ;  nothing  at  least  that  he  can  retain  to  his  own 
profit,  or  rightfully  withhold ;  and  nothing,  therefore^  that  he 
can  fairiy  take  credit  for  in  stating  an  equitable  account  be- 
tween himself  and  his  slaves.  The  land  is  allotted  to  them 
only  because  it  is  fit  for  no  other  use ;  and  the  labour  is  their 
own,  not  his;  unless  he  has  a  right  to  work  them  in  some 
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other  way  for  his  own  profit,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other 
seasons  of  rest  allowed  to  them  by  law.  The  item  of  food  ^ 
therefore,  when  naised  on  the  estate  by  the  slaves'  own  time^ 
should  in  justice  have  been  left  out  of  the  account.  But  if 
not,  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  that  article  formed  no  good 
reason  for  silence  as  to  the  cost  of  the  other  articles  of  main- 
tenance,  the  amount  of  which  was  clearly  known  ;  viz*  the 
herrings,  the  clothing,  and  the  medical  attendance  that  are 
supplied  from  the  master's  purse. 

In  the  foreign-fed  colonies  the  excuse  was  more  palpably 
bad^  because  dependency  on  the  master's  allowances  of  food 
is  there  the  general  case ;  and  any  material  aid  from  the  pro- 
vision grounds  forms^  in  some  islands,  but  a  rare  exception. 
Yet  there  also,  the  actual  expense  of  feeding  was  a  fact  uni- 
formly withheld  ;  and  with  it  that  of  clothing,  and  all  the  other 
items  of  ^actual  disbursement ;  and  nothing  better  was  obtained 
than  loose  general  estimates  of  the  whole  annual  expense. 

That  these  estimates  were,  by  all  the  colonial  assemblies, 
carried  as  high  as  they  could  be  without  trespassing  too  much 
against  credibility,  will  hardly  be  doubted,'  if  we  regard  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  controversy ;  still  less,  when  we 
advert  to  the  spirit  with  which  those  honourable  bodies  met 
the  other  enquiries  into  their  interior  system,  abundant  ex-^ 
amples  of  which  have  been  furnished  from  the  same  very  im- 
portant report 

One  of  the  foreign-fed  colonies,  indeed,  like  Jamaica,  gave 
no  estimate  at  all,  and  assigned  rather  an  extraordinary 
reason  for  it  ^'  No  particular  accounts,"  said  the  Council  and 
Assembly  of  Montsekrat,  "  having  been  kept  on  any  estates, 
<*  toe  cannot  ascertain  this  point*"  What !  no  invoices  or  bills 
of  parcels  of  stores  imported,  or  bought  from  the  insular  mer^ 
chants,  no  accounts  with  the  doctor,  &c.,  and  no  plantation 
books  for  the  information  of  absent  owners,  on  any  estate  in 
that  island  !   It  was  passing  strange,  if  true. 

But  from  most  other  colonies  of  that  class  general  conjec- 
tural estimates  were  returned,  instead  of  the  particulars  or  en- 
tire amount  of  actual  expienditure,  which,  unless  all  their 
planters  were  as  strangely  careless  as  those  of  Montserrat 
alleged  themselves  to  have  been,  they  could  very  easily  have 
furnished.     Exaggeration  of  course  being  the  common  object, 
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they  all,  in  various  degrees,  exceed  the  truth ;  though  to 
magnify  the  charge  on  the  master,  some  of  them  expressly 
include,  not  only  the  partial  and  occasional  aid  from  the 
slave's  own  provision  ground,  but  the  cane-juice  he  drinks  in 
crop-time,  and  even  taxes  paid  to  the  colonial  treasuries, 
merely  because  the  number  of  a  man's  slaves  regulates  the 
assessments  upon  him.  Yet  I  might  safely  rely  even  on  the 
highest  of  these  estimates,  and  still  more  on  their  medium 
amount,  in  proof  of  the  unexampled  and  truly  oppressive 
vileness  to  which  the  price  of  human  labour  has  been  reduced 
in  the  sugar  colonies.  The  extracts  in  the  subjoined  note  will, 
I  trust,  support  this  proposition,  to  the  conviction  of  the  most 
incredulous  reader,*  for  if  these  estimates  from  all  the  foreign* 
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*  At  Nevis,  the  answer  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  was  :  "  The  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  a  man  or  woman,  independent  of  the  produce  of 
their  gromids,  cane-juice,  molasses,  &c.  is  about  six  pounds  per  annum. 
**  With  these,  it  may  be  valued  at  fifteen  pounds.  The  maintenance  of 
children  may  be  calculated  at  from  two  thirds  to  one  half  of  the  above 
sums."  Currency  being  here  meant,  which  is  now  worse  by  one  half 
than  sterling,  but  was  then  as  1 7^  to  100,  these  valuations  respectively 
were  equal  to  about  3^.  Ss,  and  8/  6f .  sterling  money ;  but  the  smaller 
sum  only,  subject  to  the  reduction  for  children,  can  fairly  be  regarded^ 
supposing  this  estimaie  right  in  other  points,  as  maintenance  given  at  the 
master's  expense.  The  cane-juice,  indeed,  if  he  could  possibly  withhold 
it  from  them,  might  add  somewhat  to  his  sugar ;  but  he  is  indemnified 
for  its  loss,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  reduction  of  the  rations  in  crop-time. 

The  Council  and  Assembly  of  Antigua  said :  "  This  expense  must  be 
*'  different  in  the  different  islands,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  different  on 
**  different  estates  in  this  island ;  and  it  very  often  depends  upon  the  im- 
"  portation  or  scarcity  of  the  articles  of  food,  and  not  less  frequently  on 
**  the  weather  in  general.  The  average  maintenance  of  a  slave,  for  food 
''  and  clothing,  in  health  and  sickness,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
''  four  pounds  sterling  per  annum."  The  language  here  pretty  plainly 
shews,  that  such  supplies  as  provision  grounds  in  some  situations,  and  in 
favourable  seasons,  might  afford,  were  not  left  out  of  the  account. 

"  The  annual  expense  of  each  slave,  one  with  another"  (said  the  Coun- 
cil of  Barbadoes),  "  will  be  at  least  ^ve  pounds."  And  the  Governor 
gave  the  same  estimate,  explaining  it  as  current  money,  which  at  that 
island  is  forty  per  cent,  worse  than  ours ;  consequently  the  value  given  is 
31,  1 U,  bd,  sterling. 

.  From  St.  Christopher  the  answer  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  was^ 
"  In  this  island,  where  there  is  but  little  country  provision  raised,  and 
*'  therefore  the  piincipal  part  of  the  negro's  food  must  be  imported, 
"  which  of  late  years  comes  very  high  to  the  planter,  the  average  expense 
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fed  colonies,  diat  sent  any  estimate  at  all,  are  compared 
together,  it  will  be  found  that  their  medium  amount  is 
8/.  173.  l^d.  sterling  per  annum;  and  if.  vee  were  to  suppose 
this,  not  beyond  the  truth,  allowing  all  that  they  unfairly  in- 
cluded in  those  estimates,  it  would  giye  somewhat  less  than 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  sterling,  as  the  whole  weekly  charge 
of  a  slave's  maintenance.  This  is  one-sixth  paft  of  the  wag«i 
of  the  English  peasant,  taking  the  latter  at  nine  shillings  per 
week ;  but  with  just  allowances,  the  contrast  would  be  still 
greater ;  for  since  the  slaves'  clothing  is  brought  from  Eng- 
land, and  his  imported  food  also,  either  from  England  or 
^orth  America,  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  and  otiier  mer* 
eantile  charges,  must  make  those  articles  much  dearer  in  the 
West  Indies  than  they  are  in  this  country. 

Bad  though  the  case  was  upon  these  premises,  in  fact  it 
was,  and  I  firmly  believe  still  is,  much  worse ;  and  had  the 
query  of  the  Privy  Council  been  fairly  answered,  the  result, 
I  doubt  not,  would  have  been  a  much  nearer  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Ramsay.  He  will  be  thought,  however,  sufficiently  con- 
firmed, perhaps,  by  these  estimates ;  his  own  having  related 
not  to  all,  but  '^  too  many"  plantations^  with  an  admission  that, 
on  others  the  allowance  of  food  was  considerably  greater. 
The  assemblies  naturally  took  the  highest  degree  of  liberality 
that  was  known,  for  their  general  average ;  and  when  men 
cfaooi^e  to  give  us  estimates  and  generalities,  withholding  ac- 
counts and  particulars  which  they  hs^ve  power  to  produce,  it 
is  reasonable  to  consider  on  which  side  their  statements  are 
most  likely  to  err.  Individual  witnesses  called  on  the  side  of 
the  colonies,  were  not  more  explicit  than  their  assemblies.  As 
to  the  important  particulars  of  clothing  and  imported  food»  it 
is  striking  to  observe,  that  no  one  planter  among  the  many 
who  were  examined  by  the  Committees  of  Privy  Council  and 
of  Parliament,  thought  fit  to  state  what  the  annual  expense 
actually  had  been  on  his  own  or  any  other  estate ;  and  that, 
when  interrogated  as  to  the  entire  charge  of  the  slaves'  main- 


*^  of  a  negro  in  sickness  and  m  health  amounts  to  about  ^.  currency,  ez- 
**  elusive  of  taxes,**  (i.  e.  about  4/.  11*.  sterling).  See  for  all  these  ex- 
tracts, the  Privy  Council  Report,  Q.  A.  No.  7,  under  the  names  of  the 
respective  colonies. 
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tenance/ their  uniform  course  was  to  say  they  could  not  tell, 
or  to  oflbr  only  such  yague  estimates  as  I  have  here  exitrietcted^ 
though  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  them  to  ascertain  with  the 
utmost  exactness  from  documents  in  every  proprietor's  posses** 
sion  or  power,  and  from  the  accounts  of  their  consignees  in 
this  country^  what  the  clothing  had  cost,  and  also  in  the* 
foreign^fed  colonies,  the  cost  of  the  imported  food. 

This  suppression,  as  to  the  article  of  clothing  at  least,  will 
pot  be  hard  to  account  for,  if  we  recollect  the  discoveries  that 
Poctor  Collins  afterwards  made  incidentally  in  the  course  of 
his  friendly  advice  to  his  brother  planters.  They  shew  that  the 
whole  expense  of  clothing  for  an  adult  slave  must  have  been 
considerably  less  than  a  pound  sterling  per  annum ;  since  the 
improvement  which  he  anxiously  recommended,  including 
Uankets,  were  to  raise  it  by  his  estimate  to  not  more  than 
eighteen,  or  at  the  most  to  twenty  shillings,  in  the  whole.* 


*  Lent  h  diould  be  thought  Uiat  Dr.  CoUios'a  estimate  was  erroneously 
)ofv,  or  suppoaed  that  groaler  liberality  now  prevajils,  I  subjoin  the  (oU 
lowing  account  ol  the  negro  clothing,  charged  in  the  accounts  of  the 
consignees  of  a  sugar  plantation  for  the  year  1825.  It  is  a  perfectly  fair* 
if  not  too  favourable  a  apeeimen  of  audi  aoooonts,  many  of  which,  as 
well  as  thia,  have  been  passed  in  my  own  office,  as  a  Master  in  Chancery. 

9  Doaen  mens'  and  womens'  beat  negro  hats,  at  2CW.    <-    - 

1  Doxen  ditto  f  -  .  -  •  - 

2  Dozen  boys'  and  girls*  ditto     -  «•  ... 
12  Mens'  fine,  with  band^i  and  buckles,  at  4«.  9d.      ^ 

3  neces'flax  Osnaburgs,  438,  at  6i</.  r-        * 
3  Ditto         Ditto      -          -          •  •  -     • 
3  Ditto         Ditto         436        .          -          - 

12  Pieces  beat  indigo  dyed  blue  field-negro  clothing,  52  at 

624  yards,  IW  -  •  - 

Thread,  shifting  eharges,  &c.     •       • 
6  Blue  doth  jackets  lined  >^th  aerge       *         •  . 

20  Yarda  of  flannel,  at  U.,  1/,— 4  dozen  caps,  at  9«.*  IL  I6s. 
Wrapper  and  charges  -  -  •  •      . 
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Thd  whole  number  of  slaves,  as  may  be  eoQiputed  from  the  hats,  was 
estimated  at  156  ^  and  there  was  no  motive  for  more  than  or(}inary 
economy.  Vet  the  whole  expence  will  be  found  to  have  been  less  than 
twelve  shillings  for  each  slave. 

Wehear  of  the  great  expenoe  oi  supplies  from  this  country  to  West 
IndidL  estates  $  but  bow  small  a  part  of  them  are  for  tlie  use  of  the  slaves ! 
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It  is  to  be  regretted^  that  the  other  data,  withheld  by  the 
colonial  witnesses,  the  charge  of  subsistence  especially,  have 
not  been  supplied  by  Dr.  Collins^  or  any  other  writer  whom  I 
am  at  liberty  to  quote  as  an  authority.* 


The  entire  invoices  for  the  year,  in  the  same  account,  amounted  to 
467/.  7*.  7d. 

Should  any  of  my  opponents  object  to  this  account,  as  not  a  fsdr  spe- 
cimen, let  them  produce  those  of  other  consignees,  as  they  easily  may,  if 
it  will  serve  their  cause,  for  the  last  five  years ;  and  shew  if  they  can, 
greater  liberality  in  any  West  India  colony. 

*  The  Reverend  Mr.  Bickell,  being  a  writer  on  the  anti-slavery  side,  is 
not  one  whom  I  can  cite  in  a  direct  way  consistently  with  my  rule,  but 
when  his  statements  are  quoted  controversially  by  a  well-accredited  co- 
lonial champion  like  Mr.  Barclay,  and  their  truth  only  in  part  denied  by 
him,  I  may  fairly  cite  this  fellow-labourer,  and  his  antagonist  toge&er,  to 
shew  the  virtual  admission  of  the  rest. 

Now  Mr.  Bickell  contrasted  the  oppressively  parsimonious  returns 
made  to  the  slave  for  his  labour,  with  the  value  of  the  labour  itself  j 
and  for  that  purpose  he  gave,  with  the  most  particular  details,  both  sides 
of  the  account,  carrying  to  the  master's  credit,  not  only  every  ordinary, 
but  every  occasional  expence  for  the  slave's  support  or  benefit,  and  every 
thing  that  can  be  alleged  to  fall  within  that  description ;  and  he  made 
the  whole  amount  of  that  expence  to  be  61,  Is.  Jamaica  currency,  or 
about  41.  6s,  l^d*  sterling  per  annum. — fFest  Indies  as  they  are,  p.  244. 
'  llie  results  of  his  calculations  were,  that  the  master,  taking  the  value 
of  the  labour  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  is  paid  for  it  to  the  owners  of 
slaves  when  hired  out  by  them,  clears  at  least  20/.  Jamaica  currency  per 
annum  by  every  working  slave,  and  consequently  is  fully  reimbursed  in 
seven  years  for  the  price  at  which  he  bought  his  gang,  even  supposing 
it  as  high  as  140/.  per  slave. 

These  conclusions  being  thought  by  the  planters  invidious,  are 
anxiously  combated  by  their  champion,  Mr.  Barclay,  who  taxes  his  re- 
verend opponent  with  exaggeration,  and  endeavours  to  shew  errors  in 
his  account ;  but  on  on  one  side  of  it  only.  He  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
value  of  the  labour  is  over-rated,  but  not  that  the  expences  of  the  slave's 
maintenance  are  in  any  respect  put  too  low.  (See  p.  424  to  426.)  To  add 
^to  the  latter,  would  obviously  have  been  as  much  to  his  purpose  as  to 
diminish  the  former,  and  more  for  the  master's  credit ;  his  not  objecting 
to  the  estimate  of  those  expences,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  an  admis- 
sion that  it  was  at  least  sufficiently  high. 

In  fact,  as  this  Jamaica  planter,  and  those  who  employed  him,  well 
knew,  Mr.  Bickell  had  given  credit  to  the  master  for  more  than  his  actual 
expences.  He  must  have  valued  the  clothing  and  other  imported  articles 
apparently  at  the  retail  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  in  &e  island,  in- 
stead of  their  wholesale  cost  to  the  master,  when  imported  by  himself; 
and  he  had  included  in  his  amount  of  61.  \s.  currency,  a  rent  of  1/.  lOf. 
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II  will,  however,  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  my  purpose- 
to  assume,  that  the  general  estimates  furnished  from  so  many 
quarters,  were  not  below  the  truth.  If  so,  the  cost  of  human 
labour  to  the  colonial  and  English  agriculturist  respec^ 
tively,  so  far  as  that  cost  arises  from  maintenance  or  wages^ 
would  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six,  supposing  the 
weekly  time  of  work  the  same  in  both  cases.  But  if,  instead 
of  computing  by  the  week  or  year,  we  take  the  number  of 
working  hours,  it  results  from  the  comparison  in  my  sixth 
chapter,  that  the  disparity  is,  in  fact,  twice  as  great ;  and  that 
for  a  given  return  in  maintenance  or  wages,  the  labour  of  the 
slave  is  to  that  of  the  free-man,  in  the  truly  enormous  ratio  of 
twelve  to  one. 

■  Oh  the  fullest  consideration,  I  can  see  no  ground  on  which 
the  truth  of  this  very  important  general  deduction  can  be- 
fairly  impeached  or  questioned.  To  the  plea  that  the  planter 
is  burthened  with  the  support  of  those  slaves  who  cannot 
work,  as  well  as  those  who  do,  I  have  already  in  part  re- 
plied. It  has  been  shewn  to  be  true  only  in  respect  of  that 
small  proportion  of  a  West  India  gang  which  consists  of 
weaned  children  under  six  years  of  age ;  since  children  above 
that  age  do  enough  for  the  the  master's  benefit  to  compensate 
a  larger  support  than  he  gives.*  Be  it  observed,  moreover, 
thiat  most  of  the  estimates  which  I  have  cited  regard  tho 
adults  only :  that  discrimination  as  to  children,  which  the 
standing  query  asked  for,  was  given  from  no  colony  but. 
Nevis ;  and  there  it  was  admitted  that  the  maintenance  of 
children  was  less  expensive  than  that  of  adults  by  a  difference 
of  from  one-third  to  one-half. 

.  As  to  slaves,  too  feeble  for  the  labours  of  the  cane-piece 
from  old  age,  accident  or  infirmity,  they  are,  in  general,  hardly 
less  useful  to  the  master  than  those  in  the  prime  of  life ;  for 
the  important  duties  of  watchmen,  which  must  otherwise  be 
performed   by   younger  and  stronger  men,  are   principally 

for  the  provision-land,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done ;  for  it  is  no 
cost  to  the  master,  or  diminution  of  his  profit,  that  he  gives  the  use  of 
that,  which  would  otherwise  be  useless  to  himself. 

•  "  It  does  not  require  more  than  five  or  six  years  before  they  are 
'*  capable  of  labour ;  little,  indeed,  at  that  tender  age,  yet  sufficient  to 
"  defray  the  expences  of  their  own  support."— Collins,  p  173. 
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theirs ;  and  severe  enough  is  this  wince,  at  Mr*  Beckford  in 
his  smaller  work  has  abundantly  shewn.  The  passage  is  too 
long  to  be  eonpreniently  extracted ;  but  it  fxroves  the  lot  of 
these  poor  invalids  to  be  the  inverse  of  idleness  or  ease ;  and 
often  so  very  painful  and  distressing,  that  no  feehng  mind  can 
read  his  account  of  it  without  emotion.'*' 

As  to  the  wives,  for  the  support  of  whom  also  some  of  my 
opponents  strangely  claim  credit  in  tiiese  accounts  between 
slaveand  master,  they  earn  their  scanty  maintenance,  as  we 
have  seen/ not  less  laboriously  than  their  husbands,  except  for 
a  brief  period,  before  and  after  child-birth}  and  even  then,  in 
a  degree  that  much  exceeds  in  value  the  dbarge  of  their  sub* 
sistence. 

But  such  pleas,  were  they  true,  would  not  at  all  dhni- 
nish  the  vast  difference  between  the  cost  of  skive  laJ5our  and 
free ;  for  the  Eiiglish  agriculturist  also  is  burthened,  and  in  a 
far  greater  degree,  with  the  support  of  those  who  yield  him  no 
work  in  return.  The  aged  and  ii^rm,  and  the  clnldpen  too^ 
when  the  family  is  too  large  for  the  father's  means,  or  when 
fee  is  taken  from  or  deserts  them,  are  maintained  by  our  land- 
holders and  farmers,  through  their  large  contributions  to  the 
poor-rates*  In  the  same  view,  that  boastod  and  magnified 
item  in  the  planter's  scanty  account,  his  medical  barges  for 
the  sick,  or  doctor's  allowance,  is  no  pecidiar  burthen  on  the 
slave-holder;  for  the  free  labourer,  when  sick,  has  medieal 
aid>  as  welt  as  general  support  from  the  parish. 

There  are,  I  admit,  distinctions  which  most  materiaMy 
lessen,  if  not  whoHy  reverse,  this  Geeonomioal  disparity  i*  a 
view  to  the  master's  profit ;  but  they  are  sueb  as  cannot  be 
included  in  any  estimate,  positive  or  comparalive)  of  tbeslaire's 
eompensation  for  his  forced  labours,  en  principles  of  Imh 
manity  and  justice. 

One  of  them  is  the  enoi-mevs  amouM  of  human  bbour  ex^ 
pended  upon  sugar  estates.  The  English  former  does  n«t 
employ  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  hands  on  a  like  quan- 
tity of  arable  land  in  culture  ;  and  if  the  planter  were  to  pay 
for  his  forced  work  at  the  rate  of  English  wages,  his  expences 

*  See  Bec^ford^s  Remarks  on  the  sitttation  df  Negroes  in  Jvaaamt; 
p.  16  to  20. 
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in  that  article^  per  acre,  would  probably  exceed  the  farmer's, 
'  in  the  prc^rtion  of  twenty  to  one*  But  these  are  among  the 
bad  consequences  of  the  oppressive  system,  not  justificatory 
or  extenuatory  causes.  It  is  the  unjust  and  cruel  parsimony 
with 'Which  the  slaves  are  maintsdned,  and  the  excessive 
amount  of  their  forced  work,  that  induces  the  planter  to  pre- 
fer their  labour,  in  most  cases,  to  that  of  cattle,  and  to  the  use 
of  the  plough  and  other  machinery  by  which  human  hands 
might  be  spared. 

The  planter  also  has  to  buy,  not  only  his  land  and  stock, 
but  his  labourei'S ;  and  the  English  agriculturist  happily  has 
not  this  latter  charge  to  sustain.  Interest  on  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  slaves,  I  admit,  therefore,  must  be  added,  to  the 
charge  of  their  maintenance  before  the  planter  can  count  his 
gains  by  their  labour.  But  it  is  neither  my  duty,  nor  my  ob-. 
ject,  to  maintain  that  the  system  is  gainful ;  or  to  shew  that 
the  planters  might  always  provide  adequately  for  the  subsist- 
ence and  well-being  c^  their  slaves  out  of  profits  which  they 
make,  beyond  interest  on  the  capital  employed.     . 

I  freely  admit,  what,  indeed,  I  have  heretofore  publicly  al- 
leged and  proved,  that  sugar*planting  by  slave  labour  is,  oa 
tli«  whole,  a  losing  game  ;  a  lottery,  in  which,  though  there  are 
many  priies,  and  some  high  ones,  the  blanks  so  largely  out- 
number them  as  to  make  the  result  to  the  adventurers,  col- 
lectively, great  and  certain  loss.  The  spirit  of  gambling 
makes  the  chances  sell  for  much  more  than  their  real  value. 
By  a  majority,  therefore,  of  the  individuals  who  hold  them,  it 
may  always  be  truly  alleged  that  they  are  not  enabled,  by  the 
returns  of  their  estates,  more  liberally  to  maintain  their  slaves.. 
But  then  I  utterly  deny  the  validity  of  this  excuse,  for  the 
insufficiency  of  their  support. 

We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  the  colonial  party,  while  admit- 
ting that  slaves  often  suffer  grievously,  and  perish  for  want  of 
food,  thiB>k  it  enough  to  ascribe  it  to  the  master's  indigence 
and  embarrassments,  and  to  the  low  returns  of  his  produce, 
compared  with  the  heavy  charges  upon  his  estate ;  and  reason 
as.  if  these  circunxstances  formed  a  sufficient  defence.  They 
are  so  confident  in  that  false  view,  as  to  retort  upon  us 
anti-slavery  writers  the  charge  of  inhumanity,  and  reproach 
us  with  augmenting  the  sufferings  of  our  sable  protegees. 
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whenever  v^q  op^se  meaaur^  prc^Uble.to  t^e  j)^)j|j||g9!.>^ur 
oppo«itioo^  evea  to  the  cruel  licence  of  trapj^rliajg  ^Kg^ 
slaves  to  new  colonie^^  has  been  thus  ^^T^fin'H.I  ^STjMjP^jjBP 
the  master's  circ instances  might  be  improvedi  ^y^^iif^At 
slaves,  as  is  most  fallaciously  inferred^  would  I^,.t>^^giiM|r 
tained.*  ,  .     .   .^.^h^; 

On  the  contrary  I  know  of  no  truth  more  dexut^st^^)]^ 
though  to  the  uninformed  it  may  seem  paradoi^ical^.^t^^ 
that  the  interests  of  the  plantation  slave  are.  under  tlie  exist- 
ipg  system,  directly  opposed  to,  instead  of  being  the  8§{9lf 
with  his  master's ;  and  that  the  more  profitable  his  work  je^ 
present  is,  the  worse,  caeteris . paribus,  he  is  likely. soon  to.l^ 
treated.  ^^ 

Nor  will  this  appear  at  all  strange,  if  we  keep  in  view  j^tw) 
characteristics  of  this  unhappy  relation,. which  almost  eveiy 
writer  on  the  state  of  the  British  sugar  colonies,  ha^s  noticM^ 
and  consider  for  a  moment  what  must  be  their  natural  effects ; 
I  mean  the  very  great  frequency  with  which  the  slavey  vHi^ 
the  estates  they  belong  to  pass  to  new  owners  by  sales ;  .jafi^ 
the  almost  universal  non-residence  of  proprietors  who.cau 
afford  to  live  in  Europe.  That  the  prosperity  which  prodi^e^ 
the  latter  effect  is  adverse  to  the  welfare  of  the  slav^^  v^^ 
not,  I  presume,  be  disputed ;  and  it  is  equally  true^  thpugbk 
not  so  obvious,  that  whatever  raises  the  marketable  value  of 
a  sugar  plantation,  when  sold,  tends  to  increase  the  suffermgi^ 
of  its  enslaved  cultivators  under  the  new  owner.  Tl\e  {ilgner^ 
the  price  he  has  paid,  the  larger  of  course  the  am6unt^bi.Jto 
terest  to  be  made  good  on  a  capital^i  (for  the  pf\oist  Pf^rt  yoife 
rowed,)  out  of  the  future  proceeds  ;  and  tjie  less  the  ^^iiitv't^ 
act  liberally  or  humanely  m  the  futufe  maintenance  'flitn^ 
slaves.  The  effect  might,  indeed,  be  Karralei^  to„themri^ 
there  were  equability  or  permanence  in  those  causes^  w^iSh 
affect  the  price  of  such  property  ;  but  there  is  no  subject  of 
speculation  more  unsteady  in  its  retums>.1lh^i^Ar.^8ftr»i)il%tt ; 
atid  y^t  none  of  whi<9h  -pr^N^eHf  or'  i«0Mt^  f>t^«i0lj)v«b«6k  4o 
exclusively  governs  the  price.       ^'^  '     ^   "^     -  -^  ^*'=  *!•'*><;,•■;  ^,i 


■**■ 


♦  See  the  Appendix,  ^o.^,^  mffbticiXity^itmt^^ 
texts  are  noticed,  and  the  views'  they  tcitlifwm  lAie^^ Wr^Wj'  fflli  * 

give.  '"■  ••'-£  iu  ujfiv  Uiw  • 
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WlMiber  these  viem%  are  admitted  or  not^  no  European  mo- 
ti^HTtwiU  maiatainy  that  the  high  price  paid  for  a  slavB  ot  for 
the  estate  he  works  upon,  diminishes  the  obligation  to  give 
fasm  an  adequate  subsistence;  yet  if  the  excuse  of  the 
pknxler'a  porerty  is  valid,  a  man  might  justify  his  giving  his 
davvB  BO  subsistence  at  all,  find  actually  starving  them  to 
daufch ;  merely  by  his  own  improvidence,  in  contracting  for 
the  extravagant  price  at  which  his  plantation  was  bought. 

It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  from  many  passages  which  I  have 
dted,  that  the  lax  moralists^  who  conduct  and  defend  West 
India  slavery,  entertain  very  different  views  on  this  subject.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  many  proprietors,  who,  from  residence 
on  Iheir  estates,  cannot  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
ease«  find  a  sedative  for  their  own  consciences,  in  the  sense  of 
those  difficulties  under  which  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  their 
oidinary  lot  to  labour. 

Doctor  Collins  plainly  was  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  such 
self-deception ;  for  he  reasoned  anxiously  to  remove  it,  as  an 
obi^acie  to  the  Very  inadequate  mitigations  that  he  ventured 
to  recommend  of  the  oppressive  general  economy.  '^  As  to 
**  those  who  are  unfortunately  in  such  a  situation,  with  re- 
**  spect  to  incumbrance  and  credit,  as  to  be  disabled  from 
**  supplying  their  negroes  as  they  ought,  it  behoves  them  to 
'*  consider,  whether,  by  the  utmost  their  undue  savings  can 
effect,  they  can  possibly  be  retrieved  from  their  embarrass- 
ments ?  And  if  they  can,  they  ought  seriously  to  ponder  on 
*•  the  consequences  by  which  their  relief  is  to  be  obtained ; 
^  that  it  must  be  by  the  blood  of  their  own  species !  A  horrid 
**  thought ;  and  if  they  cannot,  how  much  better  would  it  be 
^'  for  them  to  surrender  at  once  their  property  to  their  ere- 
^  ditors,"  &c.* 


•  Practical  Rules,  p.  12. 

If  Dr.  GclHnB  had  addressed  this  reasoning  in  private  to  any  friend  of 
the  deecriptum  he  give?,  he  might  probably  have  had  this  reply—''  What 
woidd  my  negroes  gain,  by  the  final  sacrifice  of  all  my  own  hopes  in 
life  throag^  the  surrender  you  advise }    Messieurs and 


4< 


« 
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ly  mortgagees,  you  know,  are  too  wise  to  become  planters  themselves, 
mid  they  wiU,  therefore,  seH  my  estate ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  they 
viU  write  off  any  part  of  the  debt  to  profit  and  loss  account,  while 
they  have  any  hope  to  reaUsse  the  whole.  They  will  find,  as  usual,  some 
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886  The  Planter's  Poverty  no  Excuse. 

Readers  unconnected  ynth  slavery,  will  not  dissent  from  this 
advice.  They  will  admits  that  neither  the  high  prices  paid 
by  the  proprietor  for  his  land  and  slaves^  nor  Uie  number  of 
them  he  has  to  maintain,  nor  his  *bad  returns,  nor  his  debts, 
nor  his  necessities,  from  ivhat^ver  /causes  arising,  can  justify 
or  excuse  that  oppressive  parsimony  which  has  been  proved 
to  characterize  the  whole  system  of  the. sugar  planters ;  and  to 
have  prevailed  from  a  time  when  no  such  ground  of  apology 
could  be  in  general  found,  except  from  permanent  causes,  in- 
herent to  the  wretched  system  itself. 


"  speculative  purchiiser,  some  thrifty  manager,  perhaps,  who  pas  tor 
"^  parsimony  saved  a  small  smn,  and  is  ambitious  o^  being  a.  proprietor. 
**  He  trin  pay  his  all  on  account  of  the  debt,  hoping  toTai^  th^i^Mm 
**  £iitare  produce ;  will  take  ihe  chanccis  tibat  I  rctmimce,  of  beltorflr^^ 
and  prices;  aijid  to  improfve  them,  will  push  the  estate,  to  tlie.i:t^terq|^ 
The  negroes  will  be  worse  fed,  and  harder  worked,  perhaps,  th^iiow, 
and  probably  punished  with  a  severity  that  I  have  never  eKercwii,\ 
^  A  Mw  maktet  who  is  a  stranger  to  their  habhi!  and  dmraetei^:  ^Hnll 
'lloeep  tine  posmssioa,  iherefore,  while  I  can,  in  iho'l^opo  '<»f  ^mr 

,  The  excuses  here  stated  are^  in  point  of  fact,  well  fqunded  on  oroinai? 
experience ;  and  t  know  that  similar  ones  have  satisfied  the  consciemc^ 
of  sotaae  such  unfortunate  me<i.    I  htnre  heard  it  fron^  their  cWiili^:  ' 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

CpNCLUDtNG    AND    PRACTICAL   BEFLECTIONS. 
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iiV>i  t  asked  what  are  my  practical  conclusions,  from  the 
^Jiftockiiig  aud  opprobrious  facts  established  in  this  and  ipy 
ftsiaer  volume  ?■  What  can  they  be^  but  one, — that  the  efibc- 
ttlal  intc^oteitiott  of  Parliament  should  not  a  moment  Icttl^er 
]^e  clelayed?  . 

r.Bnougb  w^s  known:  before;  more  than  enough  wa$  ioQ^Kn* 
U^Mrtibly  pnyted ;  nay,  enough  was  always  admitted  or>  mt-^ 
denied ;  to  make  (he  legislative  toleration  of  this  slatc?f;y^  a 
disgrace  to  the  British  and  Christian  name.  Iniquity,  indeed, 
of  every  kind/  loses  in  hun^jp.  detestatipQ.|  what  it  gai^s  19 
mischief,  by  wide,  unreproved  diffusion,  and  by  age.  We  sin 
remorselessly,  because  our  fathers  sinned,  and  because  multi* 
tudes  of  our  own  generation  sin,  in  the  same  way  with- 
out discredit.  But  if  ever  those  most  flagitious  crimes  of 
Europe,  slave-trade  and  colonial  slavery,  shall  cease  to  be 
tolerated  by  human  laws,  and  live  in  history  alone,  men  will 
look  back  upon  them  with  the  horror  they  deserve ;  and 
wonder  as  much  at  the  depravity  of  the  age  that  could  esta-» 
blish  or  maintain  them,  as  we  now  do  at  the  murderous  rites 
of  our  pagan  ancestors,  or  the  ferocious  cannibal  manners  of 
New  Zealand.  ' 

•  There  is  enough  in  the  simplest  conception  of  personal 
hereditary  slavery,  to  revolt  every  just  and  liberal  mind^  inde*- 
pendently  of  all  aggravations  to  be  found  in  its  particular 
origin,  or  in  abuses  of  the  master's  powers.  But  how  much 
should  sympathy  and  indignation  be  enhanced,  when  the 
cruel  perpetual  privation  of  freedom,  and  of  almost  every  civil 
and  human  right,  is  the    punishment  of  no  crime,  nor  the 
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hefMb  lumseqadttae  >)of.' public  Ji0stiKlyia  ^rftr^  but  :P)fH^ 
upiqi  ^ Ae  ianoeeiit  haA  UlfiUssf .  by.  the:  hand  of'  tap^Aumst 
▼ioisfiaib  taJoiie;  and  mainlaiiled.^oir  »^roibec{ob|eclite 
stedid )  «ne  (tf-  the  laaBlep's  ^  ipiafity  by  tiie  ezoe^^ii^e  daboup  itii ' 
wfaicfath^ywreooimpelled  7'  :    '     .  .  t  .11)   ^ 

Were  our:  merchants  to  send  iagrats  to  buy  .ewgialMS  Umk 
tke'bahdits  in  the  forests  of  Italy,  or  from  the  {>inilea  on 
tUe  'Bai'baiy  tcoaat,  and  8^11  tkem  beve  tts  fitii/vKs^ .  to  iworifi  ^  for 
o^ifanners  or  manufaoturersi;  and  weretho  'pvirofaaaefalo 
claiiuy  in  consequenoe,  a.right  to  bold  ^heae  •  victims  of.  jst^ine 
atid aToriccif  with  their  <^ildreQy in rbondage^for  ^^ai9miJ&oA  to< 
tak0  |]l^ir  wwk,  mdiout  Trages>;  what  would -at-'be^-hfitlhe 
satB&i  identical  case  ire:  are  oonteixiplati»g>  «x:c<tpl  >tk»t  lihe 
cafltiiw^  were  of  adifi^ent  oomptexjuoni ?  Yet  the  bafi^ 
andtpiRilcs  afd  haiiged;  tand  their  inntd^Cfli,  ixi\ik$utmAiS»fr 
posed,  would  have  less  to  apprehend  from  (actions /OP^>iild^ 
meats' Ibrfiadse  imprisonment,  tbaa fromtiiie  vengce»ctt ofi in- 
(tigiHmfblmultitude&  It  certainty », at  Leasl^.turouldjiioiibejiie*' 
(saUary^'fortfaeipurpos^  of  their  dcliveraBoe^  lo  rpn^6i]t«ddbh() 
l^Htshi  ParbanuBrit  or  peoj^lew  that  the  ^oor  ca^HprBti/araMi 
j^dnvcak^dy  'under&dy  driven  with  wbipa  <t6  diteisi  indrki. 
ponisfaediina  brnta^  wnyiforievery  ireal  or  imputed  f^Sbi^tafid 
byik)jwfa^dompUeat)ed'«»«f>preBsioBs^  brought  ia.igtfevt  auin^MSS 
^Mttlateiiicel)' ^totinfiifc  grates. ^n-  :\  a  ^t.  ■  .>  r>)iiy  jifoibw 
-'^IQiiitiaiii ftdmeata of  theunfbttttaaite^lfegroe^ ia ijliniSfWUaA 
d«yv'bal^*toiiadd9ess/hnn8eIf  tanyaoiytiii^  l&e  ^'^ 

rendered  their  judgment  to  colonial  impbsiiire>>aDd  theirdBoanEd 
feUings  i^tCNftldmal  dnfiueiKse  afd><exaii&ple^as  aldlo^t<^<Ubbt 
wb^^'pdtRokval  JslavQiyist  aaievil^  tOD  its  BBfuattiimpaaitiaBia 
crfm^iL^it'Vasiiot,  >tb^reC6i«>.  wiAbocuti necb^ityvi^bat Iih^ 
tdnviraai'that'iMcial  oaonidtep;thhjiflcr9eikjwUQh  dbtaiaii^sad 
^dsliliMdbad;  ca^ 'before  luiiii;iand.e3dH|}it^<biiart|fi>lbhe(igf)e6 
of  }die' 'British  (leopla inhis  imeiaiid  hide^u||tfi(^ii(is.</ioirfrfo^ > 
of^i^ingt'iUMr^'perfimnad  ^that^ipaikifttlii^  tioipdite8itiydi<| 
hdi^lfl^^'site'w»<by>'d6pisiT0  rewlenoei,  sRhnt  tika!  afafffcliyfaf ibs 
«c^liir'iedbi¥Bf8:maHyiiG^  iDdtL<]!n.Jawatnd,pffa6tiDe9jIiatiQi«rt 
«^l»>'(i](e^<iiipe<of>ihy^.r^dto>3y  ofleri 
|m6f  tbirt  filiiielil^a  «tht0  ishonldmoK  hmgec  be  swifdrcddlb/eiisfe 
It  wb«M;iiide(^"beifvvo£se.  tfaayajdlft>;^it)l would  rbffiiSntndtiog 
th^p^nderslaaidings iand'.tbi^tr. be^rts/tto  do tsdty uiSt  JitfouU/be 


si3tpp6^ifttg  lo^'thmiF  di  parfye^ittBensibilit^  toPomqcifBoral  dklami 

g9tUMUi<  f  TIM  |»eisonal^layery  dimU  fnd  ^LpoiQgMtS'Biidip»|tf 

tMbs^idbMgv-thet'ptopiie  of  Eb^nd;:iais(iBBg&^f«ild  fqipibiv^ 

bticnift^^biigh^  ;6speoi(dly  at  lilie  ;pri^seiit:iday4  ^^besi)  wd  Uftilx 

with  enthusiasm  the  march  of  civil  ;liUenjyi<  in  erery  {bcfeigfar/ 

hflud^  attd'«reiKcvrc^l]r  satiafied  with  it&  fierfectioiKinour>oi^: 

but  tf  "^Mirjofeof  fveedom,  betbusgrefialylnconsifiteiityil  tkmit 

aofi  nationalimmaiiity,  will  bemore  impartial ;  and  tbat»  thibgh  r 

miiBy«m(mg'iis,who>prof<^s8  to  detest  slavery^  ciTil  a:  pcanbnal^. 

ititiiMied&and'Spain^  and  Portngal and  Algiers^  have  defendedi) 

it6rf«rihea>mr>yDke  ia  the  sugar  cokmieBy^^all  whoi  aiio  ilxvtt^ 

ptffUc^^ls^'bfi  accomplices  in  the  omeland  murderous  o]bpreb^ 

dcinS'^triucbl  have  here  delineated^  will  view  than  vtith>abtf. 

hdrbmee*    1  witt  anticipate,  then^nO'diasent  by  any  disiittp) 

reeled ^Miadef  from  my  conclusion,  that  this  most  odiooSiSyettei: 

ongbtito^exist no^more,  >    >//  f>«>M^ 

i(Themieamrthe  time  and  the  manner  of  itB'id>olitioii;atffi 

snbjectsiiin  whidi  I  niny  perhaps  be  expected  :to<addfiMini6 

p»ii)ct»aal  nuggOiltionR.'    It  was  my  design^  to  do>iso(;'tEa>dr>tkB> 

pnepamtTidhp'i  lajvp  abeady  made  A^r  it,  haiire:«ta^  ghodtl^ 

added  to* the  delay  of  the  present  publication;  fqp  IScomi^fi^ 

iiii|iiD$diUl  :toi  open  my  views' on  ihose  points  imafnimiien 

sdMpoBute  toi%ii:  impoctanee,  and  the  loost  likely}  .to  ba  b(S0f ^lU 

without  entering  at  some  length  into  eiibfedts.tofroeihliM'a^ 

^ontiXMrevsy  ;  siaoetm  6)Bieof  theoQQ^nikeohcept^^ 

v«ii^  add  etand opposed vtoprin<liple8  on:  which:  alLfi^tii^afa 

imesininiit  be.iQunckd.^  "  \  -«' ''.;i  I..  m.m(>.-.oi 

.1  :To»«pd  thn  ela^^of  XH)mpenfiBtbn^or  indelsiatnity  t^ 

plantera>3Dirth0  ci»e  of.  enfrtoohiaementy  at  Idasft^iti.  ft^^coirair 

vagdnkaxtent^'ioid.aff  liiait^^  not  of  favoinr  butj(»f  figbl^titei 

Aenonstrato  tha  imolity: jmd  impofeeaea  iof  .thei.meaMiiiafak 

fttfdy  adejkted  6r propii^ym  puvsuaofio^cif !tlM  paviiimeniai^ 

resolutions  ef>  May}  808;  bud  /the  atenrdity*$if  ipnatedding  lo 

jpmpkreJiinb  poor  incgroefr  he4ftett  fbr  thei  ueii  of ffreedom^:  fay)  |itH 

totetingttfa^.hrataliziiig.bondage);  tt^jekpftoe/theivbatai^nl'ifiH' 

emii&teiicy  of ithis)  pretext^  hvidSuilh^  ^tilVtiramiogrtll^ir'Ai^iMi 

fiDm^dre  Instfa  4a  the  eoiiie  ddg^In^mi^drctarFiipttng^Mairefiy^ 

and  fviOh'  fetsiiin]:^ .  in  thaft  atatd.  inmltitaidfis  «>f !aifaiHa,»'j^)mif 

pi»ient^tness^:f0]^fr(»doBi<  b  iuol;  andooai^  |^ 

refutlft  thc^anderoos  and  pre{)ostc9X)iis^iiBputeiiiofiSc^bni6eota'* 


^  CaiictMi^^anii  Tr^ctiM  ^biio^. 


"anli^hrj'stian  perseciifioi^  arid  for  'driving'  aw^y,'  otr  Umi  ^jjre- 
tericej  the  pious  sdf-devoted  teachers,  by  whos^  litidSW 
iabbrious  efibrts  almost  eXciusiVeiy^  thepdor  'i\0^  T^tve 
ibitherto  Wen  in  luiy  degree  brdttght  w5t^^^ 
pale ;  lo  shew  the  utter  hbpetesshess  of  recdncSKii^,  wttH^M^- 
cfessarit  labour  extorted  by  the' Whip,  rfeligiottfe  bt 'fiuiij^'ifflifeip 
fend  of  intellectual  culture  arid  iriiproVeMehi;  tb^reroty^^ 
Calumnies  ihat  ha  vie  been  propagated  by  the  6}>prfessote  dPtfie 
Afjricah  race,  &s  to  their  general  ciiiuracter  aind  dbfif^6i4il^4 
^state  of  freedom ;  and  herein  to  expose  the  mtoy  mi^idpJ6^fat^ 
atipns  of  facts  and  fallacious  reasdnings  oif  Mes^l  Motoji^ 
'iVl^lfeiizie,  and  others  as  to  thd  interesting  ctf^e  oflftf^V— 
illese,  and  other  corrections  of  prevalent  errors  arid  ^bbpoexftM, 
liave  employed  my  pen  so  largely,  that  were'I  to  pe^^^^ 
ihe  ppppse  of  adding  my  discussion  of  those  td](>iei'io'l9]f6 
present  voliime,  its  bulk  would  be  lifcefy  W  pi^Iiiflfe^evfej^ 
libpe  of  its  utility ;  at  least  at  the  present  very'  crincdl  librka. 
SKbt^(l  siich  discussions  be  necessary,  my  prepaHatibnst^'iiSfr 
i^eia  will  not  I  trust  be  thrown  away,    t  miy '^u1b<ntt!  ^Ay 
Vie^s  on  them  to  the  public  in  a  stipplementary  tiract ;  e^^ 
ciilly  the  arguments  which ,  I  *  have  thrown  togethfeir  to  priVe 
tbat^  the  clstim  of  compensation,  (which,  by  a  strange  iible<ii&i 
^p  ririorals,'  is  advanced  as  a  bar  t6  the  demands  of  jtistScie  to- 
wards those  froni  ivhom  it  is  not  ptetended  that  any  feom|/ete^- 
sation  is  due,)  is  founded  upon  false  premises  and  sophisttiisal 
^cbnclusioris ;  and  that  even  as  between  the  niotVer  codtitfy 
and(  the  planters,  the  clairii  bas  no  sound  foundatibti.'  'TUe 
^admff  answer  to  it  indeed  will  be  pretty  obvious  to  reas6f)ing 
minds,  upon  the  case  which  I  have  here  established;  and  I 
Vill  offer  al  brief  view  of  it  here.  '  ' ' 

If  the  value  of  slavery  consists  in  the  poWer  of  working  (hb 
ne^oes  io  .Excess,  and  with  a  pairsimony  in  th^ir  maiiitetiadce 
aji  which  huirianity  revolts,  where  is  the  act  of  parliariic^  br 
btner  riati6nal  measure  by  ^hich'  such  treatment  is  "saiiCtidni^y 
ari(3(^the  profit  arising^ fVorii  it  Virtually  feiialrahteed  T  Cattle 
be  s^iA  "Whavfebeeri  accomplice  in  that  <)f 'Which  we  idxfl  Bibt 
know ;  and  the  existence  of  which,  when  we  inquired  iaib'ft^ 
was  solemnly  deiiied  ? 


W^JP^dl^^^.  with  t^eii;  ojpjjrosspr^  ;^  aft4»  tit^Q^S^  Wt  ip,  ;?<3[^' 
i^^^^  jpjrop^d  be  eqi^jilly.boijind  to  com^ji^nsate^  if  thMr  ^r^ffg? 
^}j^  jqp^  ^ceed  ^l^  possibility  of.  cpniipfiusationj  for  wron^- 
^^  ffl^y  t>e  if^tly  ^usw^aj)!^  fpr  cqn^equences  thejj^^it^^^ 
^f^^PP^  opr .  foresaw^ ,  But  upon  what  principle  ^ap  one  o^ 
<^c^^|[j|§^il4^  claim  fjp  iii^fefljiiiYy  fEom  the  other,  for  the  con- 
Sfifli^enQes  of  tjbieir  mutual  act,  even  if  there  had  J>een  tull 
SfPyjlfety  between  them  1  In  that  case  there  might  perhaps 
^^.  ^ft^^tiaible^claup  to  ^  cpntribi^ion  ^  but  even  to  this^,  tl^ei:^ 
^gpldijjbe.a  decisive  bar^  if  the.  party. claiming  it  Iwlj  4^- 
mS.^i^..^f^m^^9P9  ^n^,  led  him,'inconsciou?iyHnU)  J;^^ 
^^.f(/r  ike^  wrpng  from  which  the  whole  damage  aiiose,  ,Aj. 
conc;L^3  wjtb  B.  jn, putting  on  board  a  ship  clandjestipj^^ 

jpp^yity* ,  Th^y  are  such  as  subject  the  sl}ip  to  forfeiture.; 
^^^^j^he  is  a^QjOijcli  seized  and  condemn^;  but  A.  d^d 

^t.jknpw  that  the  goods  were  of  a  prohibited  kind;  %n^ 
^^^^\yhp  did  kn9y  it,  hj^d  led  him  t|o  beUeye  thfit  th^y 
^rpj  pnly  such  as  were  liable  to  an  export  duty,'  t)ie  npp*- 
^p^pgni  of  which  would  not  affect  the  fijhip.  !Both  ^^ 
J^abl^e  .tp.njake  good  the  loss  to  the  owners,^  !^,^t ^  claim  i?y  jS, 
^jpj  a  contribution  f^om  A*  would  be  manifestly  groundless 
^d  Hftiust.  .  ,,     ;,  /   ■" 

i  Not.  less  so  in  the  present  case,  the  claim  of  the  West  India 
PJl^teTjj*.  H^d  their  repres^ntatioiis  be^  tm^^  ^®^f  ^T^"H 
rhave  been  no  Ipss  to  combensate:  for  they  assured  us  that 
l^ir  slaves  were  so  very  lightly  worked,  ,ajid  so  abundantly 
.maintained,  tb^t^  their  state,  in  an  econoffiical  view,  was  equal 
4f{,if  npt  more  fidvai^tageous  to  them  than,  freedom. ^  If,?9» 
|W|^.had  reason  tp^e^^peot  that  the  liberty  we  <^ncurred  in  the 
privation  of,  might  soon  be  restored,  without  loss  tp  their 
(jiyners;  apd  sijjcb/  ip  fj^ct^  were  the  ej^pec^atioi^  nnder  Wj^ich 
I'il?.  mli^m^t  and  government  ^of  tljis^coun^^^^ 
^uaded  to  act.  No  man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  abolition 
^pp4^oversy  c^  suppose,  tbati  ^ithj)ut,^such  ajd^lupjon^  tpe 
fj^ve  tjrade  would  have  survived,,nearly.  twenty  year^,  the  ^privy 

It  is  enough;  however/ that,  as  the  .case  rstands,  jslavery 


» 

*  Slfy»n*ft  *^  i^^K^  told  ^8  the  ^^»^^^  ^  lid^  jiftHtf 
if  we  admitted  the  extravagant  claiB»tefjp^|y]^t>%i>iwiqiteWP 

^¥r8r^E^,  apd^aOsiflgthe^iiiaiAteDance  «rf  4«r^  tocflffea*!^ 
^flljfl^^  ^fiir^i  ^  (Itill  aflNa,  tf  be  iheic  a!9tu.^j99^9Mi|«i(t^ 
j9lfi|ia  ^,  9oppe«^^o?x  aught  be  tgOkwed*  wlfb(^i)l^|^^ 

1  jtlu^B^MT  J^e  M4,  perhaps^  that  iopiie  <i|  my  fegQw-];«Mpf^ 
j)]i^y^^:b^^D^  ready  to  admit  the  princxple;<>f  f»ia|i^iftat^(>iiM<s;%e9y 
^d|*p.^^etbe  friends  of  Antonio,  .the ;B^cft[^«tpf,;l!^liw, 
-W  (wiffiff'tbe  bond  thqce  and  let  the  B^«f«*«§to|pihViV^I«i 
7^1|Q»frF«i  ^f^^t  As  ^^imtii^  flaast  b^  ^  y  pwgd  pgjfe^.;* 
cJPp|i4;'ii»QW.f4lwd^th^^  t^^JiK3(nd.»riU  n@t  fj^»  b^^q^ei; 

and,  therefore  only,  likj^^  Bart^^,^^iBja|i4  tlvit  it«  9«^^j;^^t 
Jsi^j%f^3i^^Qi,<Vf^ym^  j»y^diQa^n  .I«eli4^,^0t,  4««fWer, 

i?fti«fn^r8tWld,,,tbat  I;^BOiut.aU  indi8J^fl4  to,t^t,^hi^icsise^f 
)^  fl^jl^mjWitt  Ml  possibte  fayow^Bd' tnduJgetictiJh#^[t^ 
.g^ni^ist  with  ^  i^rfoimaace  of  our  dujyr  tP  tl|ei^l*llP^*jMlHie 
^iB»i§eiw  ^f  theia:  olaims  ^  of  rigfet;  ^ctbettgrnitiBig^^id 
4i¥}/re^if  f  to.the?!,  from  a  liberal  and  Hi^da9n^i(]t!erationr9C#|e 
^})rp*^l#yrt«.t  way  ariee  frflm  a  ^chftng^  ^Qf  ^^y^J^m  poVWii^ 
i'tfM3{i)ib^pi;tban  froi*  Qursdve^i  ^^  (liJ^iie^ :i0fu«>v^W  #F- 
-fer^^it.hipdi  a»d  though  I  ^*>.pi:4>««ed  ^,^eis[9«Btiate  .t^t 
.pjy^vtliQ  diffic^tie&of.tbf  ir  fr^spn);  ^^a(tip«L  ia  theiOl|l>  <H4om^, 
.»|s  >f^tt««i§.  ?lli  t^o .  iaGQnv^piBnce>,ai?4  Josf^  tio>^ifJw,tbe  i^»- 
i*tiqft|,f]tf:^HY^Q^  Aipty  ^i^sftitJiW,  j^^; tbl^ifr^itA.<J>f,itii^if,ptr- 

vfQP  }|»i8|IH>P»^J«nii  il  aq)<jn9i^|0|^y,willillg,  biM?  d«^aiis,*lwit 

^qo»l?^^fif^.Qfotl^!fio4^tIaJbpJs^fipp^  ^.    ^^.,i, 

Mr.  .^\\^y  i^  jjhp  4Q!??tR .P<r ■  Af4 '1 7.9iJ ,vjtq9jt,,tbg  ^fu^iigtRor- 


measure,  the  only  way  in  whfch  it'  ciari  be  'C€bV^lAi'fff',Sti9- 
^ai«B^,;%na'%ifofttkl^  feam^^  k  1>y  «k  Welk^lAted 

t96^is^W^^^ie§  on  the  impertatioA  of  st^r^  mnil^^n 
«ai!*l*^aiM:Ml»^fl^princi'ple,  hot  that  the  people  fehodid  Tbuy 
^^Va.hSSie^^h^kp^y  ot  that  the  Cdhsumptioti  ^houcM:  Be  iil- 
'effeemed ;  burtbat  tife  planfershemM  oT)tdri  abkt^^^fto&fer 
;ife;  U^ft:  'frroiicirtiort  to  hfe  !ds*  bya  dtmlhUhed  jf)irt)d^<itlott,  ii 
^i^k^quence  bf  th^  ifediiMloti  of  labour.  ^ 

,1  )Wlr}l4  fiJaVei^  continues,  eVei-jr  advaticteofthe  plafttferS'pfofils, 
^i^^iitt  Itt^ii^ttdn'td  kee^  tit^  and  i^re^se,  If  ^a^ttl^;  t^'^r^- 
'^itfe  fetf  thi^  felayes'.   But  in  the  event  of  An  enia»cipktil>ri,irWetfcfer 
^felinecBMte  ^nd'gerieml,  'or  pttogressive;  the  ea^  ^^^biild'beJte- 
WferSed-  and  theb^teofimportdiities  wehadtKen4oi*emit;'tl^ 
'>l4t^i»^wWl(J  beth^  meatiri  6f  cJototpdhsatitig' the'^]5lkrlter;  wkh- 
'^ikt  itidr^ai^d'btirtheh^  ^ik^  pi^ople  bf  th^se  utiif^  ki^gddtns, 
life  llBedSoiinuttoh^  of  his  prodtuce.  '  If  the  concurrence*  of*  the 
^l^'&^nti^rs lec^M  tm*tfe  be^ti heped!fo^,  k^  h4st triearisbf^obtatiti- 
'i^^t'vreuld  ^rba^^  ^are  bfeen  by  ptofSortioning  tlie  r^niiB- 
tiibn  ^*d\ktles ^cto'  the  -pUdu6e  ^of  ^  the  cdlbnJe^ '  r^peetiVefy/ to 
Ihii*  refepectiVe  kdvtoeefe  ik  the  v^ork  of  emftueipaJtic^  i '  fc 
'HtUet  t*oltlfi  t6'  tkeit^Vedtieigd  t^tid^c^ob.  '  If  ifr.  ©ttfttting 
^m^e  tivin^,  fie  cduld'  Utmfdt  'nie*  tbat^'thette  ftr^^-ii^t  deW 
^Mugge^ibns  'fkvn  'n^  pe«.    f  had  ISn^  efttferta?iwd"i  belief, 
that  by  BUeh^'a  syitehi/^m^  of 'thief 'Midler  'cWo^iiis^'T!^^ 
hfei^eheeto  induefed  Wiilin^ly'  Wedianeijiate  their' sMv^s.  ' '  ' 


cessation  of  slavery  after  the  aboli.tiaa  Qfi^  j^de,  Tl\e  pro^- 
Jjeflt  Yif^  cl^9m»lly:,olQ^^9d>.if  not  ^uml^y  sbut  out,  by  th^  ufost 
i^|¥i^  9U)d  most  incoosistent  j^cqui^itiou  of  ^ew  sugar  cplo^ 
pfpi^.^|;pr.  that  m^^aure  took  p^a^cp.  But  even  this  bad  s^d 
itppjriocijjled  course  of  policy  is,  jjeAa^ps,  nqt  y^t  remedil^f^ 
Jj^mjus|^.ieftain  ^m  h^te  ogcpipg  my  vfews  more  explicitly i 
b^  I  conjure  minifitei;B  tQ  thi|^.  weU  of  these  brief  si^Qstio^ 
befonei  they  adopt  a  m^amre  now  strpngly  solicited,  jm^  J? 
)y|u(Bh  JVJn  Goiulbum  declared  himself  npt  ^(lv,qr»e,  t^j^^  pf 
ipwering,thq  duties  at  this.ji^pcture,  while.  4?tyery  is,  uufihor 
Ijfhed^  updimiDJLsh€id^  and  unrefpnjapd.  Th^  »enpoflpg<^qi[^ 
v^Jl^tch  it  wo^ld  gijire  to  the  resistance  of  the  a3sembli|s^  i$  fjj^j 
vjpfl^.j  bvt  it  i^  «Qt  this,  <?n  which  I  \xouJd  here.insi^^,  }{ 
qlf^yery  ^were  to  be  perpetual,  I  would  not  object  tp  ,?flyij?r 
n^ssion  of  duties,  or  their  total  rempval.  I  would  lather  wish 
t^h^t  ^0  $Mch  revenue  eidsted.  I  would  say,  ^f  cast  it  npt  into 
tfc^  treasury,  for  it  is  the  price  of  blood."  But  if  that  great 
3j^9j^on;tl  ipiqviity  is  ever  to  c«ase,  w^  should,  by  redi^cii^g  th(8 
(^ti^s^  l^essen  the  means  of  promoting  that  great  reformation; 
ipd.of  recondiling,  in,  perhaps,  the  best  possible  way^  the  deji- 
yerwce  of  the  slayes^  with  th^  injtefests  of  their  masters. 
^  Considerations  of  still  greater  weight  than  a  desii*^  not  to 
epl^ge  stiljl  further  tjb^e  dimensions  of  this  work,  have  concuiied 
>Yit)lpL  the^e,  to  induce  ipae,  since  all  the  preceding  sheets  werp 
9Vit.Qf.pr^§s,  if>  alter  and  contract  my  plan,  that  I  n^ay  the 
sppnpr  address  ^  wa^'ning  yoiqe  to  the  legislature,  and  to  tl^p 
^(juntry^  pn  this  n^pjpentou^  subject.       ^  ...    ,^.,. 

., ,  The  peace  of  Europe  is  al;  an  end..  It^  p|rpspe9t  pf  Ippg.re,- 
posp  has  vanished  like  a  dream.  Reyplutipn  an^  civil  yi^f^r 
harp  recpn^menced  their  dr^d  qareer;  ^.nd  new  trem;Qp(]puf 
conflicts  of  exasperated  pations^  seem  near  at  hand.  A  If^cyoa 
interval  Mjas  given,  during  whipfj  Fj^npe,  Spaip  and  Holland, 
jnight  baye  propitiated  the  jufit  Go.veri^or  pf  the  worl^,.,by  ^f;- 
j^isting.  from  their  iipapious  o^tr^ge^  ^g^iinst  his  laws  pp  the 
African  coast,  and  in  their  transatlantic  territories ;  but  they 
have  only  mocked  him  by  hypocritical  pretences,  and  violated 
promises  of  reformation.  Th^ir  cialm^  therefore,  instead  of  the 
dawn  of  a  long  tranquil  day,  will  prove,  I  fear,  to  have  been 
like  the  short  lull  which  divides  the  southern  from  the  northern 
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fjlastai'of  a  liufricane ;  and  bif  Wkicifi  thcl  Mt',  fs  cdifedtiYy!  the 
tti6st  ijirioiis  and  destructive.  '  ;    ',  >  ;'  '  ^  ^^"^^^"''^ 

'  'the  profane  may  scofPifth6yplfes^e;  but  F  will  iuH  Wi 
ixy  declare  (hat  I  regard  these  events  as  iiidicatloris  of  1b{~ 
vine  Wrath ;  and  foreranners  6f  apptoachihg  chastisenietit^  oti 
the  nations  of  Europe,  for  the  grievous  and  iriipJoUB  opptes- 
Bftiii  of  the  unfortunate  African  race."  This  opinion  is 'in 
cohforntity  with  views  that  I  have  entertained  during  nearl^  fof- 
ty  years;  and  more  than  once  snbmitted  to  the  public.  It  ^a^ 
ghoWn' in  two  publications,  one  twenty-three,  ihe  othei*  flftMeii 
veats  ago,  hbw  man>^  strong  coiticiddnces  seemed  to  indicate  iM 
cfak^isement  of  kings  and  nations,  for  the  impibus  crinde^  of 
thfe  slave  trade ;  and  among  them  the  sad  destiny  of  th^i  Six^ 
teenth  Louis,  whose  edicts,  immediately  fcefore  the  revolution^,^ 
h.ad  given  a  new  birth  and  vast  extension  to  the  French  slavdt 
trade.  The  fate  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  in  this '  "^^ieW^ 
should"  be  particularly  impressive  oii  all  by  -Wbotd  the 
gpvismment  of  a  righteous  Providence  is  not  doubted. 
The  dethronement  of  Louis  th^  Eighteenth,  immediately  afterf 
liis  final  refusal  at  Vienna  to  concur  in  our  reformation; 
if apolebn's  return  to  ordain,  with  crafty  insincerity,  that  act  of 
justice  in  his  stead ;  and  Louis's  restoration,  humbly  to  ihake 
ftniende  honorable  by  ratifying  the  usurper's  edict,  have  beea 
ifollbived  by  a  new  indication,  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  in 
ihe  recent  case  of  Prance.  Charles  the  Tenth  reigned  jnst  long 
enough  to  evince  his  broad,  though  disavowed,  toleration  of 
that  disclaimed  iniquity,  as  the  latest  diplomatic  cortre^bnd- 
ence  of  his  minister  Poligpac  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  priiit^  by 
parliament,  will  show :  and  his  dethronement  and  e^lle  have 
fensued.*  The  same  crime,  followed  by  the  same  extraordinary 
Jifenailties,  was  pointed  out  by  me  in  the  case6  6f  fite  othet 
sovereigns  of  slave-trading  countries;  namely,  two  successive 
kings  (it  j5 pain,  two  6f  Portugal,  and  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
?illdf  which  had  been  preceded  by  recent  new  defiances  of  Al- 
mighty justice  in  solemn  adhereiices  io^  and  extensions  of,  that 
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.  •*  A  stri)^  inddent  ju^t  related  ,to  me  by  .^  friend  v^^V  perbap|9  ,he 
If  Qrth  notice,  A  qap^M  French  slave  sh^p  dropped  an^hop,  at  Spit- 
head,  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  ship  that  convoyed  him  to  our 
shores. 


ii(ia^'tD0:tlier:iK»>8t^]^d{)#i^r    te  tb^  c&de,  ia^,  ^  l^bi^ 

r  • 

quent  progress  of  events  has  tended  to  ooi^im  tHdto  i^kNrsl' 

Sfwuti^uidfEionaiid?  €hBtWitMeMkMttdtli«^one,^i^^S^m^^ 

stitl  i^iiliefis  riot  iaMri^Yi  iio^iisilfyiand  bldbdi  Whettd^^ld^^fi^ 
thbse)  meonsiste&t  TOtMfies^  S^ftbb  fr^dc^i  th<^'^«nM^ 
ibpneskitfiitiv^^  wb<»  ri^ated  in  tb^'Ccirrtbs;  tbe^^Mxtafifl^^ 
jtttrtkii  'ftnd:  humanity,  if4i0ii  ttrged^  (^  a  few  etdi^ttStai^ 
txmgiicb t  •  l^'bey  sotemnly adikerbdi eotfe^  d&^e^l^^^ jWl4^ 
fixe^^tbor ib^oved  fbrdinand  retiitiiedto  Bcoufg^ <ti6fik^vM[A> 
tlis^itheiBecives  wiire  by ;a.rigfatieoi»»  fOttibutkyft^ilefd  dilM^n- 

>  /flBiit  our  dwn  caise,  is  that  whidi  most  calls  for  ^«^  atti^tittckr^ 
]aibaeof<^e  publications  I  have  retmred'to'^b^^^^IMfi^fif^ 
tk»'C6Un9ty;'  published  wry  early  in  18»7,  toudh  bl'fltef 4ifaff 
i^iiR)i(pg  W^€f  dld^ieed  to  show  tlie  |>robabiKt^>  ilkt'M^<lI^ 
haklisned  iatdhier^c^  to4h6^slaVie^rb^«fter  many^fflri^^^ 
«u»ii}idD^  bftd  dml^n  d^wn  t^on  Ms  tllt^cy amities  of  tBlrtllitl^ 
s»id^^duo«i»iMildi3e^fk§ly^ii^^ 

biit^^ns  ^E^  da^^^ps  <^f  whie^^  «hFeati6ned  us!^^v>ftU''j^pi^ 
io^lr^ftflk; ;  Pu^^tilevis  abd  taM^^er^w^i^  ^^es%4^Mki»<s^^W 
db>ad>9«bh0tttxfttifihisr'4lday  thaiPstmtte  ^^ckngl^^^jifcieyii^^ 

sd»nhing^^.to  :4  jpious-mii^r-^^ 

]<j;ydl3od,  bdtoe  ^hom  gkil  th^  fialiobi  ^^^Mifbp^'h^V§&^^ 

yelpl&fcf  i^'Ciitifig.l^ei^;  te^|Kidd*i'>'^^        bii'maj  Jeocft  b 

pkQe;:sHiiQk^)9e  lyreri^  bMiCftied^  aiMn^^f{d>4M6i$ief&tIy^  4p^^it^ 
i^[i»i  dojti^ets/iiaoil  aktMoingotliiiii  ifte^  ksQidtiti^  ]Di({>(i¥ii»4ftMAi^ 
t^are[jBEDd3b^cdia$msrtto^ie$9riixii^  ^itfifenMiefaa 

Napofeofii  theitlJair:«fa«rmf)p[)itikr(yf^ 

and  Portugal  hid^vWiiiidoir£Mf>£Elid  1^^ 


^i^.f^th^imfffihjt<^  Jfi.^»em}S^WfAi;i  i9»fi;^imiaf^<ifmi^»mlk 
ioWhiU  ^  fueled*  Up  m  ajiy  digre«  to.U^«.  piiacsifika;<M&'vvhibhf 

]|^^fi^4  5Tt}aMfi^ .  9|;niggli«!Sf e.  biid  »iMitoinQdA    PuUici  cMdib 
iM^.to^rjUslwi;  pil^  thfti^tHbad.  ei!i^  before  ^ttemfiiiiju)d) 
4fil^l$af|MS|geF$^«N»9d  mai»YfaiQ4vires,4n0pitex)f  Ih&tfiiQfioiftrj^jflfeQrj 
tiBtfyaw  4M^4.fOTfaftCTga«stiientft  to  ivbioli  tbisjr  91^  lA  tbeir^o&tsiM 
4w»ypjU%b)ey.  j9onUn^ed4)ii4die'wh0le:toflilui}6b<;i»j&imte 
-ii@i|^  /W)$ix)i9ye  .pro^mYdyvfeeeded  :fipQm\4iioficuitoi^^ 
principles  of  penitence  and  reformation,  on  which  the  abdlbbrafe 
<l#)iy4«tfQupi4ed.;  We.r^u^ed,  in  lej^M^ting  tiu^regifiteDjbilb^ibe 
^^D§p^ji^|neE^Yof  making  ita  {Provisions  e^tualAo  tbo/ndifll 
<flflfrl'MPfe^^WJfrte,  slaves,  the  yiotw^«<tf  P^rfonp^RHertja^ 
W^f>«M^t^ili9*iWly  *o.  give.  tjb9m  fre^doffii:  Wt^ toxiw|«^,fl^ 
e£^t^iJr#P^B#.  ibr  loiit^iiiiti^  ji^i  ^^^imt^M  >Qf^  ^r«^j««itb«[ 
dp9|tii^Qpf(^b^ir  bw^        ,  WJb^^)^^94rQ»^fi^|{t|^l&fl^^ 
Wf^lfli^V!9!§.^  fii^  parUiu^^a^  w6:^uMit^t§di€»9f^<.)prcM»il^^ 

I^tftbif^4utj^rf  M^jVi^)  ^q^wftitM  itb#  fate  oC  .tli9,.o|)pmfiml^ 
4|i^idisf^0tHm  ii9f ^  tb^  <^p?9^P^m4  /To  tln#iiboilr>ibiitfd9ecbiid£ 
%>i(Al^S(af^belple9&Moit9-cff«aAai:ea>  who  oi^e  jtovOiuiiorinicB. 
^v^iiri<aMrTi.tc^<i8$io^ nA-.lb^  mism^of va .oiuel .booda^^; 
VM#jj«fet%ipfid»frpm  ,tis.  WPijreM  jland  .1?i&  «tiU,jeBtail,>ti»«fii^ 

a  most  criminsd  neglect.t)£i@|i&btii9^jdu^H^^^Biififa^  Aeie^ey 
^dWe^lf^Hbnilk  i48(^4o^|^ri#ifji^iV9Qtlt9te'l3]lliltelt^ 

^beidtei^  If  bi<!ili^b|)r(^4  mitotic  ^feocfdad  tQn9iir.p^iliiNiipe^)]ik; 

^t]4bRl  fPfii^iftt(^  vgi^ilt».yi^>^Ih^j^«Kaitddii^      fMtt^fBimll 
b  )R<it&£ilUbi|^M^havie  ool  yetifeU  Ah^  se^vetily  of  tM'^fbadtiaeFi' 
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vtstiMmt  desert.  »Biit<tlie,(|tiivbr(Qf  JDirina  ¥6ffg9iiM9  i9  mot 
yetfrempty.  iiCt'iid  look  to-  6ttr;de^re«Ml^t}and-o^ii«f»,^^«r 
farmers,  iiEkl*«gricidiuiai  'peaaaota;  to  'Our  pnerlfiii^Sy'JMr 
tiikeft  and  out  debt;  /too^liefeii4»6ust  and  lodiftioiispmMttciil 
Inreia ;  to  the  dtsaflSBction  of  otir  star^mg  laboureiBi  «ad'ttO:fili& 
demoeiatiealy  seditious  and  leveUiog  spirit  tbat-  is  ^ow  IkMIjf 
etsQbitig  abffoad  among  us,  I^t  n%  alao  •contemplate  wilb  awe, 
tboee^povlentous  mbvi^nentft  on>Ae  ototinent,  wblob'baJVB.HiU 
loeSiately  thrown  me  on  th«s&  awful  reflation**  Tlier^aaMe 
idepvticti  seoui^  from  the  just  inflidtions  of  wbieht  Mi 
peiiileiice  delivered  u3>  may  sfiKMi  be  fcdt  agaia*  '•:>•■ 

•  BbtT  still  cherish  the*  hope  of  better  tfainga;  andliromtoiie 
source  of  expectation^  which  gives  ei  farther  ren^n  fbr  expedite 
iiigtthe  pviblioation  of  tbis'Work,  and  postponing  the'ceufiiier- 
ation*  bf  any  specific  means  by  which  'slavery  may  be,  ^beat 
abbliUi^d^    The  assembly  of  the  new  partiament isat httnAy 
aittd  tke  motion  ^hich 'Mr^  Brougham  has  pledged  Imnselfitb 
bving  forward  in  the  next  session>  will  pot  to  a  deoisiTetest  ittb 
disposition  of  government,  and  of  the  house 'crf*  comescmsv^eitiite 
to  have  recourse  at  length'  to  parliamefitary  legksdatibiiy  ipxji*^ 
wmkkttoiSie  promise  of  Mr.  Canning,  or  finsdly  to*  dcaeit  that 
dnfty).    i  aay  thid  with  no  reference  te  the  particalaii^/niotien; 
t)f'die  fnm^  and  effeet^  wbioth  I  am  wholly  uninfiinnttipbiii 
btomse^  enough  was  said  by  Miv  Srougbam^  todnnrthatthis 
ol^eetfis.  sense 'immedkitei^cen^^e  of  ithat&consiHtuAio^  rt^tspt 
n^dk^  efltcept'iiC  th«  ease  of  t^xatieny  unqisealionaUy  belilngt: 
t»  parliameiity  for  the  relief  or  protectaoft  ofi  tine  dav^fs;^  ^jHia 
9imee«8^(diemfore^  mayipoosibly'femova'Otf)^  gvand)idifflx9uit!f 
and'" embarrassment,  'whicb  eveiy 'ad^ocatei-of' •swtiiMdfraery'' 
pntleiples  mnst  now  feel'in  prepeising  'spiciie  tiieaibrto  i>  .  bioi 
/iif  amoohanitt  were  desired  to  invent- atnd-qoiKritiietria^iaBqfa^^ 
dhine' the  best>  fitted  to  iM'oduce  al  given  idffeot^  hia ^ftii&tt^i-: 
qmry  of 'coarse  wovldbe^  what  iv9u»:ttt  b^^tfab^qtovingieinn^er^t 
hii»mext/4hefriifttion<or  otlter  resistance  to ^baioveroointtct  koS> 
it  IS  hot  'less*  essential  to  t)^  v  rights  fovmdlooti^  of  >aii3frftpeoifi6/ 
plto  fot^tbo  termination  of 'slavery^  to  know  ^  by  whU  tsu]KJKoKey  • 
iti»^td  be  eariried  into  effeet,  and  whether  in  ^csdnoert^tb  the. 
W^ Indian  party>ot  agwinst-its'willv      ^  i.i  "ji .,;  •  -i.l>  Htnl/. 
'  As  the  case  nowstaiids>  the  proper  difeotionvofithe^^nlj^' 
poweij  we  possess^  the  popular  voiee,  is  snfflciendy-pkinu  -^  - 
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To  me  atli^afet^  it  il»  perfectly  ittahiftst,  "that  it  would'te 
rt^  xkxmim  in  the  friendB  of  the'dla^^,  to  propose  anyi  mfeitf 
ste#e  short  of  tbe  full  detnand  of  joBtito^'a-  geoeial/eiitite) 
bdmediate  restitution  of  tke  freecbm  wrongfully  Wi&keidj; 
Whether  any  thing  leiss  'should  content  ns  for  tbe  preset^  if 
^filE^red^  is  a  question^  on  whi6fa  it  would  be'prematnre  to  givo 
ant  opinion;  but  if  modification  or*  delay  is.adtnisaible)  it 
should  be  left  to  those  who  resist  the  jtust  demand^  to  propose 
tiie  compromise.  He  who  has  to  contend-for  bis  clear  rigbta 
bisforean  adverse  tribunal/ and  a^^inst  a  determined 'dppd^ 
nenty  may  prejudice  libe  esttmation  of  his  oanae  and  Jo^ 
appeal^  and  embarrass  their  investigation,  but  is  not  likoiy  to 
put  an  end  to  the  contest^  by  any  otkt  of  abatements; 

Mere  eleariy  unwise  is  snch  conduct  in  a  pditidal'OOtitro^ 
versy,  when  the  <»ily  hi^pe  of  success  depends  on  the  iiiflumii)a. 
i)f  the  popular  voice ;  and  when  no  cohbeeston  can  be  <ifieri^ 
tbat  does*  not  t^(id  to  divide  the  opinions  of  tho- people,  ifa^> 
dfistboying  the  simplicity  of  the  question,  and  to  aurtrended 
a}s6  in  some  decree  the  sacred  principles^  and  inteveet|fiig> 
ofaJQcts^  for  which  they  cure  contending.  ■   ,'   ,\ 

^•  Gb^mms  iUuairation  might  here  be  drawn  frofn  tihe  reoeirt' 
caseof  the  catholic  claims.  Biit^it  may'  be  found  aim)  in  Olai, 
AiMcanoattiae*  itself;  aye  and'lh  tb^  present'  brtaohes  of  it  tooo^ 
-"How.hopdess  did  the  abolitibh  of  the  accursedfslave  traedd 
apJTcar^  while  laws>  or  projects,  to  regulate  its  tonm^^^rtUi^it 
ite  dikraticfn^  or  to  confine-  it  to  the  coaet  of  >  Northern  Alnoa^ 
orto  out  c(ff  its  foreign  bmnches,  or  to  check  it  by  4utieft  in: 
out;  colonies^  or  to  prepare  for  its  cessation  by  suchftn^msiiTefr 
ofiimpFoveinent  inithe  colonies  as  were  proposed  by<Loi>d'Sefrt 
ford,  and  the  Weeft  India  Commitlee  for  ptonMiting  liatiiR^ 
populatitethere^f-^tliistiiaot^the  attehtion,  and  palaied'ftfhe 
ri^t  feelings  of  tbe.  peciple !  >  It  was  When  these  wtetobedv 
temporising  6xpedii8nts'>  these^miiieral:^  oonipnmnses^betwee^Y. 
Qod  and  mamtlion>  tbetweisn  justice  and.  wholesale  mucderw 
w«m:«»perseded'^d  swept' away  by  the  billfor^tbe  total  im^^* 
mediate  abolition  of  thd  tHetdev  ofl  the  simple  ^f^incipte  ofr  itm 
gibs^irepugVtancy  to  jt$<ioe  ^and  butnanity-f^itiwa^i  I  'say^ 
when  this  uncompromising  measure  was  brought  forward^  tjiatt 
tbb  popular  voice  in  -  full  choruB»  sustaining  and  sustaitied/by 
such  ministers  as  Lord  6renville»   Mr.  Fox^  and  Lord  llana^ 
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down,  oountervailed  att  the  eaormoit*  iafliieoee  of  Uiut 
and  tiie  iUve-timdiiig  ports  nmted;  rad  ddumod  dMi^  mIm« 
fiNm  »  load  of  flagitiow  mckedmw' and  Aaa^  on  wludk  it 
now  appalfl  oa  to  look  back. 

And  kavo  we  not  had  tbs  former  part  of  the  aane  laaaoa 
rapeatad  in  tke  present  ccmtroversy^  too  hmg  delayed,  and  loe 
long  aliaady  protraotedi  aa  to  the  affiliated  gnik  of  ala?»«y 
itoelf? 

.  i  win  not  say  that  the  resolutions  of  May  1823,  wece  sag- 
gested  by  West  India  counsellors  to  Mr.  Camung,  fiyr  the 
purpose  of  dividing  opinions,  chilling  popular  feAing»  by 
delay,  and  postponing  for  an  indefinite  period,  all  efieetwd 
Information;  stiU  less  would  I  impute  to  that  deces^sed  mtH 
niater,  that  he  knowhigly  lent  himself  to  such  a  purpose.  But 
this  has  been  the  undeniable  effect ;  and  this,  let  me  add,  was 
the  effect  which  I  from  the  first  foresaw  and  foretold. 

Let  us  not,  then,  renew  the  same  bad  policy.  Let  na  uot 
fiay  the  game  of  the  planters  for  them ;  a  game  which  they 
have  played  too  successfully  for  their  own  bad  views,  but 
fittally  for  the  unfortunate  African  race,  and  at  the  hesivy 
expence  of  national  conscience  and  honour,  during  forty  yean. 
Let  us  not  fritter  down  into  questions  of  time,  and  meana, 
and  preparations,  and  terms,  and  conditions,  and  modiflea- 
tions,  on  which  honest  opinions  may  diflfer,  the  simple  questioQ 
whether  an  end  shall  be  put  to  slavery  within  the  Brkiak 
Colonies ;  a  question,  on  which  all  who  fear  Ood  an<mg  ns, 
the  self-interested  and  their  grossly  dduded  partizaaa  sat* 
cepted,  are  agreed. 

I  give  this  advice,  chiefly  because  nMUiy  ainoere  friends  ^ 
the  Anti-Slavery  cause  have  lepeatadly  suggested  to  me  and 
others,  who  have  taken  a  leading  pi^t  in  this  eontmv«»y,  the 
expediency  of  asking  in  our  petitions  to  Parliament  for  aovaa 
specific  measure,  that  may  immediatdy  be  carried  into  effect ; 
meaning,  no  doubt,  some  partial  advance  towards  the  great 
end  of  general  emancipation ;  such  as  the  enfianekiaenMftt 
of  the  women,  or  of  the  children  under  a  certain  age ;  or  the 
declaring  that  infants  hencefoith  bom  in  the  coioniea  ahall  be 
free. 

Each  of  these  measures  has  had  its  advocates  among  ns ;  and 
the  last  has  recently,  if  I  may  credit  newspaper  authority^ 


IwMfveaMtet^friKbb  m^'^tnfito^  ^1  tfck  klAd  «eUb«rt)r 
^mJlkma»i- IbnheBulpefor '5f  Raarfaui$aid to havb aidkiiicfd 
lii«t'avwyH9hiUli^ietAer4ci^bal30fft^  within. his  vu^td^niiiiMKriii 
shall  be  free  from  the  birth.  •     >..   i  >  ;  %  :i 

c«}ifcilyMllUoBCi  IbiteB^  «  tk^ated  pkn,.  ^liffiMrosit -frcso^^ali 
Ibi8h>>andvwhiidi  Iprefet^ed^to^tlMii'id), /^tbikt  of  ab^iBhiikg 
|iiBMfcti<i>>slayeiy ;  ^for  Ais  has  flb  «KG«ise  veal  of  ^mteitdeft'tdi 
any  necessity  arising  from,  the  climate,  on  ^hich  {ft-ediiBA 
sifimrf  it  def<^dedy  and  yet  has  an  infinitely  wocse  «fftct 
tkan'thajb  on  oolonial  feelings  ami  mannas;  V     '        M 

r  OBiH^  let  it  be  considered,  that  from  the  variety  of  tltosa  pMNI 
ligeDOial  agreament  among  the  petitioners  in  selecting  anj(  oni 
ofiithm^isnotto  be  expected;  and,  whatis  more  deeiaive^a^ 
Ift^ge  andthigi^ly  respectable  portion  of  our  friends,*  and  oti^  thttt 
(thlkXttQaaoa  to  belieTC  is  daily  augmenting  its  proportion  to  tfaesi 
wholci  would  feel  it  inconsistent  with  the  sound  principles  w€$ 
limntoi^  ^d  a  violation  of  their  duty  as  men  and  Ghrislia^s, 
tp.sialiiiit^or  to  acquiesce  in,  any  such  partial  compliance  with^ 
tj^0:.qlaar  demands  of  justice.  It  would  be  regarded,  aa  ai 
il^ftasl  Qsusent  to  the  leaving  in  slavery  for  life  all  to  whooi^ 
tbaieAfivilicliifttment  did  not  extend* 

( h£Eor.  would  ^t  be  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  tliad 
43llag0itik»if  fov  it  ia  never  to  be  fisrgot,  that  in  this  case^  the^ 
qtieytim-  ia^not^  as -in  Rusaia>^  of  altering  an*  hetBditary  ccai'^l 
ditionii^he  origin  of  which  being  unknownVahd  of  ^grtat  an-^ 
^^i^tMsy  have  beeit  morally  lawM  (supposing  personar 
bwdog0^iOf;t|ie»>]ikildtM^piidi(3v6r-io  have  been  aaXibtiit  oO 
retaining  in  slavery  those  whom  we  placed  in  it,  as  0ui*liiws: 
suid; (piddle  tiiealksyMJbBaiiledgie^  ^y  ^sa  mlaiiotts  ofithe 
Qmfctewa  of  ia^ture  and  rdigipn ;  df  the  saerod  principles  oft 
jli4^c^>aQ4 'iMMnaoity.;  ranfl  by  piractieear  wbidh  we^.haidfife 
rilSl^tiy  hi^iidfid.  sIfUH  thB  dnuidful,  namei  of ^  pim^.>      *  ^  :  s 

,  4t!is  .tnisugh»(how^v0r,fcti^  my  present  pxupose,.  that  then 
lAidtitudfiB  f  oC.  out  fettoMTMiubjoctojwho  hare  -deolared  ialerHi 
iliwiifc^iil^tivlith  ihe  hiiqiiil^,  Dv^eiseitdiese:  among  >us.wbor; 
m$|y  Ki)LippQaera.|)fiirlial)a«MLi  tempertfy'toleialson.  of.  ii*  alloiwiii 

steps  of  reformation.     Let  us,  then,  in  our  addresses  to  dia^ 
l4gii^pr{^irtAoa«t^4?hwilfctitali.^      in.  wfaidi^ailf'OU  voices 
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Ibe  iiiManiiton.  Tte  {^yayer  df  evei^  petitim 'fifal^uld^te/iif^ 
siMjdi^  an  file  'defiMLfid  of  Jehb^ah'^  i^^Genget  tolhe^iEg^ttaii; 
monarch,  **  let-thb  pfeoi*LB  go."^  ••'';: 

*'Th«<re  is  liothihg  unilair  in  this  to  -P^tliamefit,  er  to4ts 
MajetttyTs  Ownemment.  If  th^re  tve»e/I' w<«ftld^  not  npecew** 
mend  it.  It  is  to  the  prhici^le  or  object  of  *tiy  fmbiio ^meee 
^r^,  that  the  prayers  of  tfife  peopte  ai^  most- |rt*pei4y»'ttiBJ; 
u^MM(^  dtre<!;ted.  Ptractical  meaAs,  ^nd  imidificatiDnd^  ^^eii 
nik^fimtfy  ^te  best  Mt  Ubih^  d^ibetations^  {miiiamBiit,  sdb 
th^A^adom  of  the  hiinisters  by  ^hdm  tiftrf  ougiittecbe  iteiv 
d^rtdd  idr  pfopod^.  ....  w  ..<,...  ,f*:'  '-fijf  #11  e£v/ 

'  And beiie  let  ifne  briefly,  but  strM^)]^,  pi^dti^t^'^agaonffteH^ 
bad  and  singtilar  course  i^hich  many  imc^ssiveadmimi^tntiiMBi 
hk^  i:ake^/m  tebttoh  %d  ^i  mbm,\mmfftifiK>\»  fCMttdtMy. 
VentMHy  may,  iio  dbubt,  be  rety  t«)ttT0nfem  toaiiyjCHbiiiwt^ 
when  there  is  a  strong  popnkt  fe'elMg  on  <AI6  ulte  trf'^tM* 
qiie^on,  and  particular  interests,  sUx>ttgiyi»uppiiM^diby^'ttt^ 
fianlentary  votes  ahd  personal  influence,  on  ^  &li^^tA»i' 
i^ih  W  h  x^at^e  in  t^it6h  tfie  goV^ftnm^t  tAnnotjxiStiSMy^ 
be 'Neutral,  or  leaVe  b  membeni  who  haVtg  no  MBtuftl  W^' 
sponsibility,  the  initiation  of  such  measures  asn^iigfat'  tci*>tt^ 
pi^osed  to  J>arHaihettt;  It 'is  to  pArsue  Wh«:'l*  imftf^iTot 
sbrtij^!*  to  c^ll'the  Very 't«pi»e*denfeiMe  poKfcy  irf',Mni^©to, 
uiider  tircum^tahcbs  iff  ^  Vefy  ^di^ferent  kind/  afnAi^su^Qi^' 
retidef '  i%  fet  less  c^cYisaMe,  and  n«^0  iifisaffti'^^ll^ter'l&e' 
q<toEfttbfi  of  ^b^Iishi^the  glav^t^d^^Hfs  y%V'iubiipik»i  ftei 
c6'urse  w^s  at  feadt'  ii:^tally  wtohg  ,*  bdl  %tti^lltolri  ^hMt' 
qbksfSoti'  ms  decidedlA  the  affiMifMiVe^  it'6fed«iMJi'^I  Inghij^ 
pblitical,  as  well  as  moral  duty  ^f 'tM  goi^ht^^MU^/  to'^h^ve^ 
to;  8M<M16#  t(*p,  the  saci^  pritfMftpte^  of  <nh«ti  i«fe(b]fa«i^, 
aMI'  protidi^  agairfst  'the  it^dbat^iA^nt^S^^^KtrodsMyeffofidplt! 
ihi^  ftyvr  r^ijiiti'by  ^  corres^oi«tehti3teibgeV  tffsMm  ittcflnq 

^  l^he  iM%^'hkd  tskeii  its  ^aj^i^  l^eViftoodXcMniiltAed'bMih'j 
Edr6^edMl'  Ullih^'i^i^i^^'ti^<A^/<t0  Myili^^bji)  'l^errfNKte^ef|i 
as'wMi  ki  IJhe'^ik^iice;  6r  «fii^  ftbolitidli;  ''W«  ^liA^ifirSbai;' 

vit^i;  ^^tampmMkieei^  dinkr  ti^^^^s  to  j^d{*  mif  t$^£imtU' 

vi^tr^;  ihd''ftll6\v^'ohr  ^:tamtjl^.'  ^Re«k<o^6isbidi»/  t^^fisfttit^; 
WdB  impo^^blefy  ^Htko^t'lri^fl^bte'  di^gtdcw^' «t«ft'^^  Migd 
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ferwftTdi»  by'  making?  to  Ae  snflferingp  victaM  of  onr  oriiods  all 
possible  cini«tKisi^  was  to  4eseit  <^  pnaciptes^  impair  th».&r 
ture  credit,  and  spoil  the  efifects^  of  itafornaaticm^ ,         >  ,  .1    t 

•  iKotwes  lihei.wJBMiom^  less  impeaehable^ibmai.tbo  owntri^t 
eaey 'Ond.  juslioey*  of  treating  the  oas^ : as  i»ie.  in  nvh)o]^»,th« 
exaeutiv^  government  and  the  iy;atQ  had  no  further  duUifir'to 
|l<rforHiu  Jt.was  like < the.  conduct  of  a  eufgeon  whpk:  §4^^ 
mopiitating  a liDib^ should  wboUy  negleethis  patiepit,  kp^yn^. 
the  oiae  to  niatere»  or  to  the  notanagement  of  igAqraat  s^r 
irante;  .tia;f/.it  was  wecse  by  &£;-  for  in  this  case  t|Aeipi^0|)tr 
was  in  the  bands  of  persons  who  had  obstinately  opfH^^i^.U^ 
opferation/'Wbo  ^tilMiated  and  reviled  its  authors,  and  deiii^ed 
noSUii^  less  than  an-  effeetoal  and  cneditable  cuqey 

/If  tbenaever  was  a  national  hope  that  the  cofei>ial.  aps^r 
bU«9>  or  plenteffs  themsekes  wo«ld  perfona  in  x>wr  stea^^tft^^^ 
diiity  ui  re|mralion  to  their  slaves,  or.  that  of  so  corr^Q^figt.^}!^ 
iamtmita  abases. of  theis. system  as  to  preserya  ^i|d  i^f^Kn^a^, 
tbeiexislJitig  Uack  popnlatk^n^  and  prepack,  9pf^i^».^>fG9§l 
l^bMr>ra  fi|ub9litiHe  iof  servile  discipUBe  and  fQirae,  i}ai^ijx(^\ 
was  $00d'«ut  an  eod^  and' was  fr^st^ted  by  the.  very,  .(;p(H}ja(^t:{ 

uShtirojeetion  of  the  Register  BiU,  wsa.AdiefttJ^-l4PV  >t^<|j|i^#i 
vitelipmigipks  wbieb  alMetjeoiaki^  giye  birtb  t^iTpl^ntai^fi^^r 
fenndMion>:by  pbmteraAS  dMtr  ^c^gates^  pf  s^f^f^,^y9^ef]^^, 
i»  JsBFtfdiestribed  -y  4l9tiiiejliyi^  tha^eriain^  .tM^.ixo  q^^  npiWff/^ 
Uo}«  pr.itticil  of  loaiAtaioing).^^^^  ,9^a^f^!^^ J^^m^ 
wmM  hiMirf'tK*  te  found  ^  ai^  tha  ,j^)p^l]iai^ioi^  ^  tb^t  ,,if ,  t^ . 
dpdlQOd  perfcsin^ibe^wpi^  jtjbfaas^veaiiitf  v(ou)£t  .)p^  ^opqi,. )(^k^ , 
o«it^(]f..'tliar]HnMls<b2i^'Pfrliiain^;^^^         ,  .„,  .., .  .,,  ,,.  j,,>u,h,, 

t  And  Jioie  ]«t  .me:  coitiplaiii.<ofi.a  di^tia^nuoaft  .fi^jtAo^f,  t^) 
impisach'  t)}o>Qods«9tew9)Of  .|0|i  yi^^  a|ni, 

pf^ipec  (nteai^a  iQf.s«£Dfimt«op^,to^^^w 
repeatedly  resorted.    I  bad  said,  in  a  work  published  vi^Xmfhii 

".teffeoted.^by  ijVBtarrf#tiork>4tt  ih^  W^>.«IJ^s<,^|r  jg  feg^^^ 
'^idasaedi  pfQ«ipi*^ftlyibyr|(!*ii^iF%  }?lw>  3*j^W,^PfK«Wt?3%(?4i 

*f  .i|i^  b9r:itl|$^<saii^^fpj(  misw.iiwtifji..jp»t/  ^fiim^Mtfti^^ih 
**  England ;  namely,  by  a  benign,  though  insensible  revolution 

dd2 
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**  in  opinions  and  manners,  by  the  encouragement  of  particu- 
"  lar  manumissions,  and  the  progressive  melioration  of  the 
'^  condition  of  the  slaves,  till  it  should  sUde  insensibly  into 
"  general  freedom ;  that  we  looked  to  an  emancipation^  of 
'*  which  not  the  slaves,  but  the  masters,  should  be  the  willing 
*^  instruments  or  authors." 

These  words  have  been  twenty  times  cited  against  me ;  and 
not  merely  by  the  hireling  apologists  of  slavery,  but  my  more 
respectable  antagonists.     Even  Lord  Seaford,  if  I  mistake 
not,  once  quoted  them  in  parliament.     But  in  no  one  instance 
has  the  context,  or  the  occasion  been  noticed,  or  even  thc^  pub*' 
lication  named ;  because,  no  doubt,  its  very  title  would  have 
indicated  that  the  passage  referred  to  hopes  that  had  been  al- 
ready frustrated  by  the  rejection  of  the  Register  Bill.  The  whole 
scope  of  the  section  containing  it,  was  to  show  that  by  the 
recession  of  government  and  parliament,  in  that  instance,  from 
the  principle  of  the  abolition,  the  only  motives  which  could 
have  been  powerful  enough  in  the  breasts  of  the  planters  to 
produce  such  happy  effects,  were  fatally  taken  away.  I  main- 
tained then,  as  now,  that  to  so  happy  a  change^  ^'  a  great 
**  diminution  of  labour,  especially  among  the  females,  was 
**  essentially  necessary ;  also  a  more  liberal  and  expensive 
^  sustentation  of  the  slaves  in  general,  a  more  chargeaUe 
''  care  of  infants  and  invalids,  and  some  other  additions  to 
*'  the  annual  disbursements  upon  an  estate,  of  which  the  pro- 
"  duce  at  the  same  time  was  to  be  diminished,"  (s^  p.  14, 
and  the  pamphlet  at  large,)  and  I  showed  the  hopelessness  of 
such  sacrifices  being  made,  while  every  hope  of  eluding  the 
abolition,  or  of  its  principles  not  being  strictly  acted  up  to  by 
the  mother  country,  was  not  extinguished  in  the  minds  both 
of  the  planters  and  their  creditors.   Totjuote  the  exjpectations 
I  professed  to  have  before  entertained  against  me,  withhold- 
ing the  assigned  cause  of  their  disappointment,  was  about  as 
fait  as  to  condemn  a  physician;  whose  prognosticated  cure  had 
failed,  sinking  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  thrown  his  medi- 
cines away,  and  reversed  the  course  he  prescribed. 

Lord  Bathurst  had  once  the  candour,  and  the  kindness  to 
say  of  me,  in  a  debate  on  these  subjects  in  the  house  of 
lords,  that  I  was  one  of  the  most  consistent  of  the  friends. of 
the  slaves ;  and  after  this  explanation,  I  shall  not  fear  to  for- 
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feit  that  praise,  when  I  stilLhold  that  the  rejection  of  the  Re- 
gister Bill,  and  the. truckling,  of  the  mother  country  to- the 
assemblies  which  ensued^  and  our  acceptance  of  their  mock 
enactments  as  substitutes  for  that  measure,  though  manifestly 
calculated  wholly  to  frustrate  the  designed  effect,  were  sub- 
versive of  the  only  motives  from  which  voluntary  reformations 
could  possibly, arise.* 

Instead. of  those  urgent  motives  for  the  large  sacrifices  of 
present  gain,  which  the  planters  had  to  make  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  labour,  and  increase  of  subsistence,  a  conviction  was 
fatally  estajblished  an^ong  them,  that  they  might,  by  resolute 
adherence: to  the  existing  system,  finally  maintain  it ;  and  re- 
gain,, when  necessary,  by  connivance,  at  least,  the  resource  of 
the  slave-trade  itself.  They  found,  by  experience,  that  the 
^sacred  principles  of  the  abolition  were  powerless  in  the  cabi- 
net, and  in  parliament,  when  opposed  by  clamour  from  the 
colonies,  and  West  Indian  influence  at  home.  ■    .     > 

From  that  moment  I  regarded  our  great  cause  as  ruined 
and  lost  —  lost  in  its  African,  as  well  as  its  West  Indian  and 
American  interests;  for  I  had  always  thought  colonial  refor- 
mation necessary  to  give  stability  even  to  our  own  abolition, 
and  still  more  to  secure  its  effectual  adoption  by  the  other 
colonizing  powers:  I  felt  that,  as  a  faithful  friend  of  the 
cause,  and  one  peculiarly  committed  by  avowed  opinions,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  slave  registration,  I  had,  like  Francis,  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  my  honour  only  to  save;  and  was  deter- 
mined to  save  it,  by  the  only  expedient  left  to  me,  under  the 
painful  circumstances  of  the  peculiar  position  I  was  placed 
in,  —  retiring  from  parliamentary  life. 

But  the  neutrality  and  the  supineness  of  government,  it 
may  be  said,  have  since  been  relinquished.  Mr.  Canning, 
more  than  seven  years  ago,  thought  it  proper  for  the  admitiis- 
tration  to  be  active,  and  to  propose  parliamentary  resolutions 
for  the  laitigation  and   progiessive  termination  of  slavery: 


•  See  my  two  Letters  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  defence  of  the  Register 
Bill,  and  my  printed  Speeches  at  two  general  meetings  of  the  African 
institution,  on  the  26th  March,  1817,  and  the  16th  May,  1823;  and  a 
Report  of  the .  Institution  on  the  Register  Acts ;  in  all  of  which  these 
same  views  of  the  subject  were  maintamed. 
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of  the  only  meadtB  %  whicb  tiiby  <;^)«dd  ^  fR^di%  ^<># '  bulmj^ 
^td^^^ftet:  'TBI  ^'relRisal  by  tbie»^H(iMi^lie94ii>iiucai4j^^ 

li^&Mtveaflterpositian'by  paiiialDe0€i'  '  ^'  *'»^' 
'  If  that  case  has  not  since  ati^^r/it  is  itarpMtiJbl^ii^'Mih- 
^ve  hbt^  it  caft  'CTet"  arise;  ¥o  pas9  ov^  ^  loogi^Mi^Mad 
«(m^ompliance  "with  the  speeific  f^fioaacbdaj^ittB  <tf 'lAe 
ttmn  'fi^nded  on  tiie  resoIutioBS'^  Mky^  11^/ 'OeMigi- 
ptesd  and  reitt^mted  rejection  iofin^t  of  4hi^fii/tdtff,}of^^  Ihitt 
'M^re  of  any  importance;  tod  ihie*  diar^ai^titfid^iiAdigpwat 
Uftsi^  with  iviiich  all  the  ^pois/^fi^^Gm  tf  t^^ 
T^^Tiblrs  have  been  receiTed ;  iine  Janiaica  ^«seiiM«f  fenA^rbocMljr 
Dtrkje  ulsulted  the  eit>wti  and  pariitttt^nt,  b^<ii)MeBl^tin(^  ^t» 
^tetort ?a  swender  ^  the  royal  negatiw  (Wbilob  mi  ^bti^  if^ 
^m^  lias  d^vays  been  a  pv^ogative  cC'ftt^cntfW^^ 
kLVfMiQ^y  as  the  price  of  any  advate^^  l^fMi  ^lightti  or 
ks^fttl^ritfl;  towards  the  measiireB  wbiob/in  {Ai»stMii^'l«^ 
the  parliamentary  resolutions^  wiere  redomnifis&^teti  tfrcw  (|fae 
Uhtbne;   ' '      '    ..  •  ;•      -  .,  ,,     .    *.i 

'  It^  ify  eager  desire  to  obtain'a  legal  ^i3ii3tettofi  for>pti«eciitiig 
iifid  driviBg  aWay  tW  "pious  Metfccfdist -and  Bapii^  MBsitod- 
iMes  who  aW  MdeUToUTiiig  to  itt]^  Oht^ti^n-  insAiiiietioHito 
the  slaves  6^  th^t  dol6tiy,  a  dlfat^  mos^  ^/Ikc^^^  ^ihpMimt 
Ofdio\)^  purpose  w^s  'grafted  on  a  n^  diteve  ^6t^  0OiM«iai&g  a 
W  few  iritial  new  'pix)mi6n^  agaiti^  ^m«^  the^^|>fbli«^^ 
whicfh'parliameiit  destred'to  reforth;-and'iv|[et^  ^/Mt^>|Mte 
d&2i)io\v^dfoif  that  cause,  thei  asseribly^^^i^MA^^'H^'ia^^ 
'ihitl!^d  it  ^ti  iotid^  xieirm ;  thub  VM^alfy-^H^'tb  'His 
Mj^%;you  shall  6i«h^r,  (^h  '0!itdtkMlticm;^glM^y^  Mmx^ri^ 
to'&^  p^rsecirf^lg  Isiw,  k)iiti^a1^  %b  ybtx)^  )^)i^i)i}((^i«iiie^<  <l^i«l>4o 
4ti^  cohstitutlotital  tod  sacr^  j^ficipt^of  t^&^^ifm^Bfil0^mi 
'tk  l&^n  dtif  slave  lkvirl^Svh^r«th^yi^6od/iiiltk(ll'^ 
4he  voic^of  parliament:  -     .     .      ;  • ,  ;  ,  .   ;  .i.    ^,/.  i 

'  'Of 'cbufee  the  abt'has  beeii  again  disallowed;'  'Bold>^- 
(teed^  as  Well  as'  bad;  woirid  ^Itve  ^Be^n  alky  ^nisier  Mioc^^idd 
hk^e*.dvisfed  the  tioritrtiry  ,^  and  t^ardtess'  of  Iris 'duty/- o^t 
ohly  td  the  uufortanate  slaves,  but  to  "bis  rojfal^  mauler  j.  for 
such  ah  insult  h^s  not  be  to  offered  to  any  kio^of  thi&c^Ar 
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that  name.      All  formver  ,  ^^ui^s  ^  for.  mNg^papli^^ 

dw(3fawii  Off  «^t}i^r  pi:^cti^ly,  e3w^e4,.Ux,|;lv?i,,^^efl|9b^ 

^Bfitf^.ite.th^  ^igr^t  ?^tJea6t  of  Hie  p^opos^  ei^tfa^Ui.  )  ]BV« 

,ttn  (DO  IqQger  be  tpl4  ^^t  t-Uey  are  dafigqrousi,  pr,.9tU«^viiKifle 

flbJQafionli,b}0  in.tb^r  objept;  prtbat  thejbcali  l^g^^la^v^r^ 

^tlm  iM^siji^e  of  the  tiine  ^nd  los^nner  iq  whi^h  l^^.pfc)- 

:p0fM^;wprpT^^nt«  sboujk}  bemads;  £9^  both  ia  s^b^Ui^i^ 

<^ii(l^jbr»su  wdm  seafifou  alsp^  the  wpri^  i^  i^^  pw^.  Xkl^  ^]^\^§, 

\4»t^i^mi!U^9^e  9^  %  jipw  entidedtp  a  f<¥w  of  tb^^^y^^^^^^ 

<jof  J^r^  tf^PRpp]^  lot  that  paxliamant  }^s^  ask^  in  ,tbm^fa,Y>wt; 

•  ftbA  th^fqu^stipn  is  rejdwed  tq  this,  whether^  ^  (A^^pp^jf 

•  wwdi:  paltry  poocesaioBis,  their  chief  if  not.  tfe9ir!f.Ofllj&.hop§ijftf 
70elig«^  in^tnipUon}  on  which  paTliameaf  was  mainl}^  in^lU, 
*«hftttbe««*t|ngi|i^beclji  through  au  insplent  <Jl\ct^tioi|.^ffl^fft- 
jcbtijigkjln^ieteftenta  to  the  crown.  .,,;      , 

To  acquiesce  in  this  audacious  proceeding,  would  b^,.|:i|ci](e 
-tioAnJ^mixmiieiX  of  the  right  an^  duty  of  parliam^ntai^  i^s- 

hxtim*  It  y(QxAd  be  a  vktu^.  abolition  ?lsp  of  (he  royjal  n^^g^- 
otiiKifiaDd.an  ^dii^i^HKn  i^f^  right  in  th/^  CQl99^1,a§s^^lk^«to 
:;iaikkQ Jaws  without  the  c^c^rrence  of  the  third  ^s|ate»  i .  ^ .  * 
j;  riNor  .^Yen  witb  Bup]^  i^kmrpatipp,  wonld  t^ese^prpsMf^VKNas 
^oofeuisis  be  content.  The  executive  authority.,  aa  W^ll  ^  ^^ 
^tagidativ^.prerpgj^tiv4>,  of  |;he  crown  w\ist  faU,d9W»i^fp.^4be 

immj^wi  i^rtrwi^^  It  ia  impossibW  for  i%py^A9/ji^J|]|0.bjas 
aUief^dingtof  an  ]^giish^i«^n  in^^is  breast,  tq regard^  IvUho^t 
nfdtegKUift  mlh$utuli9!ti(|Qj  the  way  ii^  wbieh-  $})#^  3^ve.«(^{^stefs 

.Ircfci*  thpJkwg'p  laini^tei^s,  ^he^i^ver  they  pfesiwe  ^^  interpose 
;  m>tij«iMwy^^g»'»  m^  ii^  theiexje^cis^^  of  bif^apqpi?!^^ 
(itigbt<im4  f^^^  duty^^p^ro^idp,  fQr.the;dMeo^eq^tioQ.of  ^e 

laws,  on  behalf  of  their  unfortunate  slavey.    In  (hie  Jast.casp.pf 

iJlci^kind  thftthas,appe^rp4  befori^,  thpipublic,  .that.of  the  pipse- 
itu^n  of .  the  Reverend  Mu  l^ri^&,  for  pn*e}ly  flogging  a 
.fcmale  ^lavp  of  whom  he  was,ipaste|^4ijid.pwn^«  foi-  ^,  inpstitii- 

•  yial  inipji,ted  offence;^ Sir  Gfiofge  Murray  <w,  a^mplai^it  to,  him 
ib^acdwrtof  ni^i^trat§s(tbx)r«  q4MA  ^<fiou.Rpil  c^sfoM^pjptfc- 
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tors),  had  been  wanting  in  their  o£Bcial  duty;  a  majority  of  them 
having  prevented  a  prosecution  ivhich  fbnr  of  their  own  body, 
thoughall  planters  of  the  island,  had  thought  dti«  to  humanity 
and  justice,  wrote  officially  to  the  governor  for  informatiott 
on  tfa»  subject;  and  dicected  t^at  the  protectors  should 
be  ai^tiod  to  for  a  dopy^t>f  the  examinations  ta^en  before 
them ;  and  that  they  should  foe  laid  before  the  attorney-general 
of  the  island^  in  order  that  he  might  institute  a  prosecutimi 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  if  be  were  of  opinion  that  the  case 
requited  it«  A  letter  more  inoffensive,  more  guarded,  delicate 
and  courteous  towards  the  protectors,  and  even  towards  the 
reverend  offender  himself,  could  not  possibly  have  been  framed 
by  the  right  honourable  secretary  of  state,  consistently  with 
his  official  duties.  He  wrote  even  like  a  man  who  disbelieved 
that  there  was  any  just  cause  of  complaint ;  and  who  invited, 
rather  than  demanded,  explanations,  for  the  sake  of  the  niagis« 
trates  themselves,  and  the  clergyman  accused.  Yet  his  en^ 
quiry  was  resented  by  the  honourable  official  protectors,  with 
what. they  prop^ly  described  as  *'  deep  indignation.'*  The 
right  honourable  secretary  was  most  disrespectfully-  and 
wrathfuUy  rebuked  in  their  published  resolutions,  as  having 
been  guilty  of  "  a  gross  violation  of  their  just  rights."  He  was 
accused  of  **  irritating  and  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  maps:* 
**  trates  of  the  co/owy,"  and  of"  attempting  to  establish  an  tn- 
"  quisitoridl  jurisdiction  over  their  proceedings^  by  means  hitherio 
'^  conjinedy  among  civilized  ncUionSf  to  the  unhallowed  dmsters 
"  of  the  inquisition.^' * 

With  these  invectives,  extravagant  and  preposterous  though 
they  are,  the  feelings  of  the  Jamaica  people  in  general  appear 
to  have  warmly  sympathised.  They  hold,  therefore,  that 
to  promote,  or  watch  over,  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  is  no 
part  of  the  duties  or  rights  of  the  crown  in  the  colonies. 

It  is  with  the  le^slative  usurpation  and  contumacy,  how- 
ever, that  parliament  has  now  to  deaL    The  case  defined  by 

_j_    _        I  \    \-  -  -  r--  -^— —        -         -      I  (  ,-         -'  -         ■  ■■■- ^—       ■     ■  . ^^^- y ^^^ 

f 

*  See  the  Resolutions  of  the  Protectors,  and  the  Letter  of  Sir  George 
Murray,  as  pubMshed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  island,  and  copied  frcnn 
them  in  the  Anti-Slavery  KepoDier  for  September.  1830.  It  may  .be  coir 
lected,  from  the  newspaper  accounts,  that  the  desired  information  was 
refused :  but  the  attorney-general  having  obtained  such  evidence  as 
seemed  to  him  to  require  a  prosecution,  aftei^vards  preferred  a  bill  of 
indictment,  which  was  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury. 
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Mr.  Canning  h&s  most  unequivocally  arisen ;  and  if  tameac^ 
quiescence  is  still. to  be  the  rule^  his  pledge,  and  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  legislature,  mast  be  foredosed  together. 

If  the  frivolous  advances  towards  legal  reformations  c^^n^ 
tained  in  the  disallowed  act  were  worth  acceptance,  an  ob** 
vioiis  and  unobjectionable  course  would  be  to  transcribe  its 
enactments  literally  into  a  bill  to  amend  the  slave  laws  of 
Jamaica ;  omitting  only  the  persecuting  clauses.  Such  a  bill 
could  be  opposed  by  the  colonial  party,  only  upon  two 
git)und8;  the  one  thatof  den;ying  the  right  of  parliamentary 
legislation,  in  which  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  who  has  a 
character  to  lose  in  the  <H)untry^  either  as  a  statesman,  a  con- 
sth;utioiialist>  a  lawyer,  or  a  man  of  sense,  would  venture  to 
support,  them ;  the  other  that  the  sacred  principle  of  religious 
toletation  is  in  this  case  to  be  violated ;  on  which  I  doubt^ 
whether  they  would  find  any  general  support  even  by  their 
own  party.  On  eitha'  ground^  I  should  wish  much  to  come 
to  an  issue  with  them  before  the  British  public. 

But  it  is  a  course  which  I  cannot  recommend ;  because  it 
would  be  a  shock  to  the  feeling's  of  the  country,  a  disgrace  to 
our  statute  book,  and  an  indelible  record  of  the  prevalence  of 
colcMiial  influence  over  our  national  justice^  liberality,  and 
humanity  in  this  enlightened  age,  if  the  many  opprobrious 
clauses  contained  in  the  same  act,  for  the  restraint  and  punish- 
ment of  slaves,  and  the  many  recognitions  of  the  odious 
features  of  the  system,  even  in  the  provisions  which  affect  to 
controul  abuses  of  the  master's  power,  should  find  their  way 
into  a  Bffitish  act  of  parUam^it.  Hitherto,  our  laws -have 
noticed  and  sanctioned  slavery  only  in  the  abstract  use  of  the 
t^m,  which,  though  bad  enough,  falls  far  short,  to  common 
apprehension  at  least,  of  recognizing  and  confirming  in  de« 
tail,  all  it»  shameful  elements  and  adjuncts.  But  here,  with 
many  of  my  readers,  explanation  may  be  wanted.  It  has 
beei;i  the  policy  of  the  assemblies,  especially  that  of  Jamaica, 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  their  crafty  expedients,  first 
to  prevent  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  after- 
wards, the  interposition  of  parliament  for  the  reformation  of 
slavery,  to  embody  their  ostensibte  enactments  for  the  pro- 
tection of  slaves,  in  what  are  called  consolidated  acts,  contain- 
ing the  whole  of  .their  positive  slave  codes;  with  the  intent 


under  eover  of  it,  some  opp«Mi&vt  lime^^d&lii^  i^uth  toAiM 

4^  {>fesiiiiie/  ainidsfl'  !ii  taftw  ^  li«<M^^M0a9^  eiiteiw^^ 

^ '' *r  i(4B :  Bdt  Waste  the  tiiMtofttrf  iteadem  bf  *2iikHtbiiag''«niy 

k6-i)b dotte  f<3¥ the eflfo^tod  fdlef ofrtbe^ftbam^on lllie>i0tflliiiti^ 
mm  df  'thehf  bMdage;  in  the  oioddnigB  itlMfa'  aflte:oiir^feitli  Widi 
iidgi^iitii^ a«setiiblie«  M tenst^  it  tattst  be^the^^a^datttM- 
^iitj^^  pariiftn^tt^;  Slit  lesa  iviil  I  etiteiy  on'tiii  tMtt|pii|ttdL 
l>rievidwiiig  the  t^^arbufi  dide»  in  <iotk]3u»l'li^.trhiiritf»ioai^ 
'^Sfdt  attempts  hare  have  beea  "made  lierdiitigatep&ratmticiiii 
^jegree,  the  oppc^siona  and  misehiefe  of  tfaejiytteoi,  itt<k>ldaifa^ 
'^d^r  ^e  It^gidilive  government  of  the  cnNm.  <  Itds^ti  wutk 
^hd^'lvaft^'been  wi^  peribntued  by  <Mkm4slbfpme^  idiidMr  iotf- 
^ksttyiand  t^nta-  fs^reKoeed  my  mr»^^^ I'&ni^iiwHioiib 
<^orhteiit  Willi  ad^ng'  the  t^ithnoay  of  my  JO|iitiik]toCs^ 
^4t'  iMliing  ^of !  My^  miiterlalt  tahit)  has  bcbMivacomi^ialmi, 
We^  in  Tri^idttd  s^r  I>diiii^ax;>ittrmgil  Ai  aoantyWinw- 
iiotifl  1iMre>  i^  ^topomi^  as  exatniplei  wbKfa  odier  isolonittvie 
ite^itfeA  tdroSbw;%«d  e^^  for^tl»il^^  wUch/itasqard- 
per  for  us  to  wait.    Were  protecting  slave  ^hemi^iwtetHer 

^^St^i^  their  provistotlfii^  atid  tfaeif^  8i»etiimsffit('WDuldeb6iqf 
9}«de  «>#^ilv^Mli^'the  ci«^wii  is^ii«pfasi«|^ilii'tlieiW^tv^^ 
'^fpi^fTh(ksv9^o  take  a^m»^  d}iid>)$i{MMUbl3r»pdM^ 
4h%i«h/mth^t  thte»;  Ae^^fiOmkiaiMriligafdvraiii^^ 

^dvtbr  Which  thie^  pr^sifiei;  i&bi  whifef  thd  ^  ikuBodiiitildutpraf 
^^i^iltiD^^c^l^'lsiw^  k  l^i^lmttetf  >ensfaii]  vel^tiothe^itBnta^ 

*  See  the  Anti-filavery  Reporters^  No.  1,  IJ,  34  and  58. 


^offio^tekxltemMaed  or  wA  m  tl^  mig^  (^Iti^Mi^^wte^r 

he  fiuDiedj,  would  effect  mueh  good  in  tim  pBQb^<B^  fi^j}^^ 
fg»i|lfliAlMrii^93taifii;  I  Ipobii^  itiid  ha!r0  6y«4r  <)ieicirtb^  f|om 
4fai^Mtjp«tt]«f»tl»  harrii  and  teJniib]^  s^te^^  ^  iojt^ri^^ 
•afi/Aeiei(ifJliitt|^0lfaiei$«im|H)i|^  to'r«9^aKmrit^ptbimpiii»d 
Jbd^obfetmndi  wheA^r^Q  th()  vrhi>le  it^  w<yM)d  i^^fe^^p 
l9«ttesfep^^Qie  wv^ebei  doi^wdai^  m  «9^tb0c>fvi^Uif£; 
itetine  tem  jbtd  wvi^r  becin  «iiMii«»  Tb0y  m^jf  fa^i^  p^iri 
<m(MMia%^««ttagi^  ti^  would  hftyd,^9Mafele9i^,a.pQ|i^ 
rtMMkiixi  <if  <?M^y  £r(M  idl  bis  ^imm  «iiflS»ii)g9.i  h^iil  b^^P 

i9»fy  base^fireycttled,  Riitbint  evM  tfjiiag  i«to  Bft^^xnt.^^ 

in  wbidhr  tiie  magistcaie  bas  been  etirangely  Qii^iuilS&K^igr'tP 

■Ibic iMWtte'ft  wag^»no%  kjp^Mic  fii^bip^ngfi  nd^udi^  W^tb^ 

iG^at&idkiMoe  hat.l^my  ik^ftAwtedg^^lnl^^  {Miyprpf^i^iog  % 
jrenstatniog  tbeni,  cai»aUeiQf  hei»g  cwaiad  ipf^ 

|)FeaeM^  fmyi-  ^putioniw  mod#  or  t^me  ^  tW  ^^tipij^H^^ 
«riaJieil^^  I  tikxkMifft pvat^VfiA  to^ may  ibs^byi it^}i^litiiqi^ 49W 

:Mii.  i  jife«'  ^riki  of  I  f be  ifvfiii(tel  b^.  tfim^mi  i  •  ;^i¥l  t^t  m  ^^vfP 

iau^i  1 1  ISdibioi;  «£  that  hihid  beto  be^bjit^bj^ft^  aM«Riptpd>  f  F/^p 
in»>eroi|FBioob)Qi6By'befy«Dd!  tho  pi3fi»l^  of  iielfr]»dem]>j49i|9 
if  they  can  find  means  4io  pay  the  full  amount  of  ^^  Yf^ViP 
4U»>8]iv7ea;'  aiponfiloA  inodbdry.  tOnth€i|iQ(N^dhidg>9s  t^ 
and  available  to  very  fev^  indeed,  even  among  those  who  are 
much  less  objects  of  comptosion.    If  nothing  more;  then,  is 
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to  be  <}onfe  towards  enfranchisement,  I  think  the  case,  bad 
and  opprobrious  as  it  is,  had  better  be  left  where  it  stands. 

As  to  further  solicitation  of  the  assemblies,  with  whom  the 
West  India  Committee  has  now  publidy  declared  common  came, 
gainst  the  whole  principle  of  manumission  without  themaster^s 
consent,  it  would  not  only  be  vain  and  degrading  to  pariia- 
ment,  but  highly  dangerous ;  and  even  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
slaves  themselves,  the  sure  victims  of  insurrection,  I  would 
strongly  protest  against  it.  It  is  really  trying  their  temper 
too  severely,  to  renew  every  year  before  them,  discussions  as 
interesting  and  exciting  as  ever  agitated  the  human  breast> 
in  which  they  uniformly  find  the  voice  of  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment advocating  their  relief;  and  their  masters  relentlessly 
opposing  it,  on  pretences  which  they  know  to  be  false.  I 
never  read  a  Jamaica  new&pape'r,  containing  the  debates  on 
these  subjects  in  its  assembly,  without  astonishment  that  fatal 
effects  have  not  already  ensued  from  them ;  though  I  know 
the  patient  and  prostrate  spirit  of  the  enslaved  negroes,  under 
wrongs  from  their  masters  and  white  persons  in  general,  almost 
to  exceed  belief. 

That  those  who  permit,  and  administer  such  extreme  ex- 
citement, should  complain  of  discussions  of  the  same  kind 
before  the  British  parliament  and  public,  lest  they  should 
reach  the  ears  of  their  slaves,  and  dispose  them  to  sedition, 
is,  to  he  sure,  not  very  consistent  or  modest ;  but  on  their 
views,  natural  and  wise.  To  deprecate  discussion  here,  is,  in 
other  words,  to  require  of  the  advocates  of  the  slaves  a  final 
abandonment  of  their  cause.  But  while  we  protest  against 
any  responsibility  for  such  discussiqns,  where  they  are  utterly 
useless,  we  will  never,  they  may  test  assured,  desist  from 
them  here,  where  they  are  the  only  possible  means  by  which 
we  can  hope  to  redeem  our  oppressed  fellow-subjects  from 
bondage,  or  our  country  from  guilt.  They  may,  by  the  cla- 
mours of  their  loud-tongued  brethren  and  partizans  in  par- 
liament, cry  down  discussion  there,  where,  as  that  truly 
estimable,  faithful,  and  able  friend  of  our  cause,  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  now  alas  a  member  no  more !  declared,  at  our  last  public 
meeting,  no  anti-slavery  tongue  but  Mr.  Brougham's  can  obtain 
a  hearing ;  and  they  may  continue^  by  the  lavish  u^e  of  West 
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India  money,  and  by  personal  interest  and  intimidation  from 
their  wide-spread  party;  to  exclude  our  information  and  strictures 
from  the  most  influential  part  bf  the  metropolitan  press  t  but 
ive  have  means,  nevertheless,  to  make  ourselves  heard  dirougli 
the  country  at  large ;  and  the  national  voice,  responsive  to 
the  call  of  religion,  justice,  and  humanity,  ivill  second  our 
appeals  to  parliament,  in  louder  and  still  louder  strains,  and 
without  remission,  till  our  legislators  shall  effectually  listen 
to  it,  and  "  let  the  people  go** 

Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  such  long  pro- 
tracted discussions,  even  in  the  mother  country,  fruitless  as 
they  have  hitherto  been  of  reformation,  are  unaccompanied 
with  danger*  They  teem  with  an  evil  which  no  true  friend  of 
his  country  can  regard  without  deep  regret,  nor  any  prudent 
British  statesman,  at  this  juncture,  without  alarm.  They 
tend  powerfully  to  spread  discontent  with  our  frame  of  go- 
vernment, through  the  soundest  part  of  the  community ;  and 
to  reconcile  good  men,  and  those  who  fear  God  among  us,  to 
hazardous  innovations ;  for  who  can  deny  or  doubt,  that  a 
purer  and  less  aristocratical  constitution  of  parliament,  would 
long  since  have  given  victory  to  those  sacred  principles  sup- 
ported by  the  popular  voice,  which  are  now  trampled  down 
by  the  weight  of  colonial  wealth  and  influence. 

May  my  anticipations  be  wrong !  but  I  fear  that  times  are 
at  hand,  in  which  the  government,  and  the  higher  and  wealthier 
classes  in  the  state,  will  stand  more  than  ever  in  need  of  that 
best  human  safe-guard  of  social  order,  the  moral  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  people :  and  so  very  generally  are  those  feelings 
now  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  colonial  slaves  (I  might  truly 
say  almost  universally,  among  the  multitudes,  never,  so  great  as 
now,  who  are  zealous  in  their  faith  as  Christians),  that  a  more 
revolting  shock  could  not  be  given  to  them,  than  to  find  their 
petitions  to  the  new  parliament  ineffectual. 

I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  issue  of  those  portentous  storms 
that  appear  to  be  now  gathering  in  our  political  horizon,  unless 
they  are  very  brief  indeed ;  but  as  a  father  and  grandfather, 
and  an  ardent  lover  of  my  country,  I  cannot  but  feel  an  anxious 
interest  in  the  result;  espi^cially  when  I  regard  the  imprecedent- 
eA  dangers  of  our  interior  situation.    May  He  in  whose  hands 
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am  the  fates  of  natkns,  and  who  ''  teaches  genators  wndom/' 
still  continue  to  ns  his  pnyndeatial  {Nnolecfion  and  fiivour. 
But  that  we  may  not  deservedly  forfeit  them,  may  We  comply 
with  what  peifaaps  may  otherwise  be  the  bust  c^  to  penitence 
and  reformation.  May  parliament  at  length  consent  to  ^'  unifo 
the  hemy  burthm^  andtkt  ibe  6pjpteskdff>free.'^ 
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CASES  OF  CRUELTY,  INDICATING  THE  GENERAL  PREVA- 
LENCE  IN  THE  SUGAR  COLONIES  OF  INSENSIBILITY  TO 
tliE  SUFt^ERtNGS  Ot  SLAVES,  AND  AN  INDISPOSITION 
TO  RESTRAIN  OR  PUNISH  TlilE  AUTHORS  OF  SUCH 
OFFENCES. 

To  exhibit  instances  of  particular  cruelties  towards  slaves  in  the  exercise 
of  the  master's  power  of  punishment,  was  no  part  of  my  plan  in  this  work, 
or  any  other  of  my  publications  on  slavery.  I  have  declined  such  topics  in 
general ;  but  not  because  I  deem  them  either  improper  or  useless.  They 
are  fairly  illustrative  of  that  odious  branch  of  the  system,  which  commits  to 
every  master  and  his  delegates,  powers  which  ought  to  be  intrusted  only  to 
the  civil  magistrate;  and  subjects  the  slaves  for  every  domestic  offence,  real 
or  imputed,  to  punishments  riiore  ignominious  and  severe  than  ar6  here 
inflicted  for  any  but  felonious  crimes. 

To  doubt  the  very  frequent  and  cruel  abuse  of  such  powers,  would  be  to 
question  whether  human  nature  retains  its  ordinary  frailty  an^  peccability 
in  the  West  Indies ;  or  is  not  exempted  from  all  its  bad  passions,  by  the 
mere  habit  of  governing  slaves.  But  I  have,  therefore,  thought  that  the 
multitudinous  sufferings  and  crimes  necessarily  flowing  from  this  source, 
though  examples  of  them  have,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  influence  on 
the  feelings  of  the  British  people  at  large,  might  be  safely  left  to  the  reflec- 
tions of  intelligent  and  reasoning  minds,  to  which,  exclusively,  I  have 
wished  to  address  myself  in  these  volumes ;  and  I  have  consequently  stated 
or  noticed  such  particular  fruits  of  the  system  as  I  have  delineated,  only 
when  they  served  to  support  or  elucidate  some  abstract  reasoning,  or  some 
general  remark. 

If  I  depart  from  the  rule  in  tlie  present  supplementary  paper,  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  because  some  of  my  antagonists  have  challenged  me  to  do  so, 
and  taken  advantage  of  my  abstinence,  to  infer  from  it  that  I  have  confined 
myself  to  some  instances  of  cruelties  of  an  old  date,  only  because  no  more 
recent  examples  of  it  were  to  be  found ;  in  the  next  place,  because  the 
colonial  party  has  lately  had  the  effrontery  to  a(idress  a  paper,  in  which  my 
name  is  implicated,  to  that  most  respectable  and  justly  influential  part  of 
the  community,  the  regular  clergy  of  the  realm,  with  an  attempt  to  persuade 
them  that  cruelty,  in  the  punishment  of  slaves,  is  a  non-existent  abuse,  and 
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that  the  examples  adduced  of  it,  which  have  been  published^  are  all  false 
and  malicious  inventions,  of  which  I  am  a  principal  author. 

Mr.  Barclay,  in  his  pretended  answer  to  my  former  volume,  thus  defies 
me  as  to  the  production  of  any  recent  cases  of  cruelty : — "  He  tells  us  in 
his  preface  that  he  has  a  copious  ^collection  of  particular  instances  -of 
cruelty  and  oppression/ — ^p.  44.  We  hope  he  will  publish  them,  with  the 
names  and  authorities  on  which  they  rest,  that  they  may,  if  possible,  be 
investigated,  and  that  it  may  be  seen  what  credit  is  due  to  his  general 
charges,  by  an  examination  of  the  individual  cases  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  But  we  are  doubtful  if  a  second  volume  is  really  intended,  or  if 
this  is  only  an  artifice.  Having  charged  the  colonists  with  every  term  of 
reproach  that  language  affords,  he  promises  another  volume,  merely,  per- 
haps, to  have  it  believed  that,  after  all,  he  has  told  only  half  their  crimes." — 
Baurclay,  p.  298, 299.  I  shall  convince  this  antagonist  and  his  employers, 
perhaps,  that  this  defiance  had  been  better  withheld. 

But  the  first  attention  is  due  to  that  modest  appeal  to  the  clergy,  to  which 
I  have  adverted.  It  is  contained  in  a  printed  circular  of  fifteen  pages, 
craftily  intitled,"  Cruelties  of  West  India  Slavery  at  this  tnoment,  by  an  Eye 
Witness;"  which  I  understand  has  been  transmitted,  postage  paid,  to  every 
beneficed  parochial  clergyman,  and  I  am  told  also  to  every  dissenting  minis- 
ter in  the  kingdom,  at  an  expence,  as  is  estimated,  of  more  than  a  thousand, 
probably  as  much  as  two  thousand  pounds.  Several  of  my  reverend  friends 
in  the  Church  have  sent  their  copies  to  me,  conceiving,  I  suppose,  that  it 
required  an  answer. 

It  is  not  in  such  a  mode  of  costly  correspondence  that  I  can  contend  for 
the  opinions  of  that  much  respected  body  against  the  enormoiis  West  India 
purse,  which  is  supplied  by  a  "  slavery  renty*  from  every  article  of  colonial 
produce  imported  into  this  country,  for  influencing  our  periodical  press, 
and  perverting  the  opinions  of  the  British  people  on  these  subjects.  Nor  has 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  sufficient  means  of  assisting  me  in  such  a  contest ; 
for  the  pecuniary  contributions  to  our  cause  (from  a  reliance  on  its  moral 
and  intrinsic  strength,  no  doubt)  have  always  been  contemptibly  small. 
With  the  bulk  of  the  clergy,  therefore,  I  must  rely  on  their  own  unaided 
reflections  to  defeat  this  ingenious  attempt.  But  my  readers  shall  not  be 
left  unassisted  by  some  of  the  remarks  which  it  calls  for. 

The  case  was  that  Mr.  George  Hamilton  Smith,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
having  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  customs  atSavanah 
la  Mar,  Jamaica,  wrote  very  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
a  beneficed  clergyman  in  Ireland,  expressing  his  horror  at  the  wretched  con- 
dition and  cruel  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  that  country;  and  detailing  several 
instances  of  shocking  barbarities  towards  female  slaves,  one  of  which  his 
own  eyes  and  ears  had  witnessed.  His  brother,  not  aware  of  the  extreme 
danger  to  which  such  communications  would  expose  the  writer,  sent  it  to 
the  press,  but  without  a  name,  and  it  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
October  8, 1829. 

In  describing  the  general  condition  and  treatment  of  plantation  slaves, 
under  the  drivers,  Mr.  Smith  had  availed  himself  of  two  or  three  passages 
in  my  former  volume,  using  my  very  words,  but  without  making  them  as  a 
quotation ;  the  most  probable  solution  of  which  is  that  having,  as  it  ap- 
pears been  bred  a  seaman,  and  being  evidently  not  much  used  to  composi- 
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tion,  and  fioditig  .those'  passages  exactly  descriptive  of  what  he  saw  to  be 
the  actual  cas6,  as  to  the  driving  method,  and  some  other  general  facts,  ke 
found  it  easier  tausemy  language^  than  to  find  equivalent,  descriptive  terms 
of  his  own.  This  mi^it  be  disingenuous  perhaps  towards  his  brother ;  but 
nothing  could  more  clearly  shew  that  the  letter  was  not  meant  to  meet  the 
public  .eye;  and*  that  neither  I,  nor  any  of  the  friends  I  act  with,  could  have 
been  privy  to  its  publication.  He  and  his  brother  too  were,  in  fact,  utter 
strangers  to  us  all. 

Tjie  consequence^  was  natural  and  inevitable.  The  colonial  pa^rty  here 
inunediately  arraigned  the  letter,  as  a  forgery  got.  up  in  this  country  by 
their  anti«^slavery  opponents;  but  the  brother,  whose  res^isctabiHty  was 
known  Of  certified  to  the  editor,  solemnly  attested  its  authenticity,  though 
still  properly  withholding  the  name. 

Qa  the  arrival  of  the  paper  in  Jamaica,  and  its  repubtication  in.a  news- 
pa4>er  there,  suspicion  fell  on  tiie  luckless  writer ;  by  what  meams  is  not.dis- 
tinietly  toldi  but  presumably  from  the  coincidence  of  the  particular  acts  of 
cruelty  he  had  narrated,  with  Oases  that  he  was  knowa«lo  have  witnessed  : 
and  &om  some  of  the  gentleman  indicated,  though  their  names  were  left 
blai:^  in  Uie^  published  letter,  knowing  themselves  to  be^meanU 

Two  of  th^se. forthwith  called  on  him  for  explanations ;  and  he  says  in  the 
letter  next  mentioned,  "  I  do  not  expect  it  will  end  here,  as  ■  and  — — 
^  seem  much  hurt.''  He  confei^sed  himself  to  be  the*  author,  protesting  what 
^  thinking  man  can  doub^  ''that  the  letter  was  written  confidentially  to  a 
brother,  and  waa  never  intended  for  the  public  eye;''  and  he  added,  that  *'  the 
'^  principal  part  of  what  alluded  .to  one.  of  ^he  gentlemen  and  others,  was  in-r 
1',  correct.*  A  third  gentleimantowhom  the  letter  had  manifesUy  pointed, 
was  his  particular  friend  and  official  superior^  the  collector  of  the  customs 
^t  the  same  port,  to  whcmi  he  had  imputed,  however,  nolfdng  culpable,  but 
what  the  collector  long  resident  in. the  island,  'knew  to  be  infinitely  dan-t 
g^rQU^  tphimaelf,  the  haaring  snggested  or  confirmed  to  him  some  of  his 
views,  as  to  the  ordinary,  cruel  treatment  of  slaves;  and  the  disinclination 
of  the  magistrates  to  do  their  duty  in  restraining  it 

To  this  gentleq&an. he. wrote  a  coi^dential  Letter,  asking  his-  advice  and 
distance  in  his  distr^aing. situation,  and  said  in  it  ^  II yon  would  ap-' 
**  prove  of  it,  (and  I  hopQ  I  am  not  asking. tDO  much  of  you  to  be  my  friend 
^  on  this  occasion,)  I  don't,  think  there  would  be  any:  thing  implicating  my 
*'  honour  in  your  giyipg  publicity,  as  from  me  to  something  like  the  follows 
^^  ing,-r- stating. tW  two  gentlemen K)f  the  town  had  juat  called  on  me  to 


■r^- 


*  T«  ei|im«tefttt£ly  tbe  motiM  of'SfK^b-eoncetsiOBs  it  sboold  be  observed,  that 
ft  was  oot  imBrcdy  the  fealingkdf  the  g^otlemao  alluded  to  whieh  be  bad  to4ea!<  -  It 
was  oeceMJM^y  to  sfiieen  him  from  the  iodigfiHilion  of  a  whole  coiii«imily>  for  having 
lo  distingaisbinK  his  own  condoot  frpm  that  of  other  fdanters  in^hii  nieroifial  restricN 
tions  CD  his  dnrers^  iiiipliedlj  ooofirmed  the.offenvve  statement! M.  to  tbegeoaral 
practice.  (See  the  third  page  of  the  ciroolar.)  Let  those  who  confkMOUi  AIr>  St  hero 
for  want  of  firmness  in  the  cause  of  troth,  reflect  how  they  themseWes  would  act>  if, 
from'  their  own  indiscretion  in  revealing  private  conversation,  ^hej  stood  in  the  pain- 
fvl  dilemma  of  either  qualifying  insincerely  what  they  had  said,  or  subjecting  the  per- 
fold  who  bad  spifllien  to  them  oonfldentially  to  distressing  consequences.  I  say  not  that 
Mr.  Smith  ehose  ttie  beat  tiltemative ;  bat  defence  b  one  thing,  mitigation  another. 

VOL.  II.  E  E 


'^  get  p^blicUy  ;,a»d  tluM  no  o^necrwas  me9Mmdividitalfy^  hut  u^A^  it^ii^ 

"  was  against  slavery  itself*^  <  :i  i ;  n  -'i .  i  .t 

,  '^le  i^oor  nuiD  aeem9  0OI  then  to  haye  been  «waiey  that  prnort^  Tfs^i^im^t 

ira^.  .not.  tlie.. sole  oj?  worst  evil  h«  bad  to  appretead,  and  that^c^^DiJi^ 

"  of  slavery  itself,*'  or  *^  iJie  $yfit$m,irf  slaiaery  iu  gemmh'-  a^rbf^vaHoftflf 

caJUe4rjit^  wfjQiii  be  regarded  %  Ui^oomiawM^y  as  ft.csime  4^f  jivbi<^/niith 

Wi|uld  be^99  mitigatH^.  Tbe  collector^ wasybo^eyevn^hbe^tieTflqfi^^ 

and,  therefore,  saw  at  once  tliat  ^the  only  w^  tOrfavebiiii^el&jiqFaitrtfh^tMVr 

49^  bis  (Upfprtunat^  frieiid^  and  inst^^  of  protecting  ibip»  9g^iMi^  4lfpip- 

pr^'aqbing  p^secution,  makeamer^t.of^xp^ing  biw^jUiit.^Heaim^odi^lfii^ 

tpole  tbs^t  course^  and  poclaimed  it  to  the  public  in  a  letter to^ljb^Fe4M997if 

U)&  Jamaica  Cpurant ;  n^hicb^  witb  Mr.  Sn)itb!a  confidential,  oneUhblPl^flK 

y^as  published  in.  that  paper  Pf  Pecember  l^th.  .  I. lake  irom  it  the^rj^f)^ 

4pg  fact^f    After  many  remarks  well  suited,  to  concili^to  the  plai^leiPi^lh^ 

^^%^  'f  in  justice  to  this  couotryy.  and  in  justice  to  myself  and  family^  ilr^bsd 

,^\  but,  Que  straight  course  to  pursue,  the  first  part  of  whidb  wa&lo  libeiirftbe 

;^.  oiri^inaL  letter  to  as  mapy  influential  peicsons  as  possibl/^, .  f  di^-fMf  Ibis 

f ^,  s^ilen¥>pn ;  and  it  was  read  in  tbe  house.    The  next  19  to^band  JU  i%  jiom 

}*,a^r^ueBt  its  insertion  in  your  columps/'  •/  i.paI - 

,.^I|pp^di^tely  the  unfortunate  man  found  himself  involved  in  a  s^f^rift  0f 

private  and  public  indign^atipn,  .enough  to  make  the  stoutest  of  huroai^^h^^uls 

^remble,.  A  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  jthe.pafi^  of  ^fs^^fipre- 

. land  where  be.  jresided,  was  cpnvja^ed^pn  the  17tb  of  ,I>ecemb(Br  lS%9.i  .Tfbe 

,seQi9r  magistn^t(^  preside^ ;  and  fipeecb.^fter  speech  of  gent1^B^IV;tb^J^M9^ 

foni(iidable  for  their  local  importanjce,,;vied  with  each  other  i^/lvst^uig  t^im 

forth  as  an  olyectoC  pubUq  ipydigu»tion^  2^  slaj^erer  of,  the  'Vfl^cio/jq^m^ 

mi^nity,  an  eueroy.  to  the  Wjest  IwJJ^s^a^  j^mi^sary  of.  tbe.^l^r^t^^Fy 

socie^^  a  man  who  must  be  sent  tq,Covei>try;,j9P|nplsuued.of  .to  )^  tSQ^  of 

irade,  an4  dsiven  frouf  the  island,     .       ,     •       ./  ..  .  A:'iA\ 'mU  ' 

.  A  fri^nd^  ,who  l^oped^  that  by  .disclai?dji)g  ajjh  intfjiitJim  ./of, mating 

tl^jp  .^tef  pu})Uc,  hje  pJight  soften  the  genemlre?«ptff^p^  fi^^ffi^d^sA  bin^  to 

a^tt^^.the  Dieting. .  He  did  so;  wl  X^m.^ure  .QO,i)r^^ri«)io.to  j9i^piaM)ls.  of 

Jibei^Mty  or  compas»on  in  his  ,br^t^  p^irea^^  tb^/qoo^j^i^^thf  fpi^o^^^ 

ipg^  (which  I  npw  have  before  mean  s^  auppleJ?ieRtjUyttbe,^WlljGiMWl^  of 

the  Waid,  of  January  2d,  I830)  umnqyed., ,  '^^  il^Piifd.  l?»/i9^4iittkj|itt 

into  a,  retractation  of ,  all  that  he  bacj  ^t^d,,i^.tbfi(]^t^;,i^||t;iWl*iM}|tijie^ 

cess  ?    Not .  one  of  bis  ^  ge^er^l  a^cp^nts .  9^ .  tfre,  ^yMeffl,  ll»ftr  .Ao*  paniodar 

^ts  stated  on  his  oyrn  kftpwle<Jig!e,  were  aclmitted  to  We  b«Bnjft|ljBe*':t ,:  • 

.  As. to  the  s)K>cking  case  of  cruel  p^nishm^^t  which  be  hfid  bwi99lf  >beM^, 

by  far  the  most  impre^^jv^  part  pf  ,tbe  letter  to  ^Ej^gjish  Mi99%  bo,oxpEe^)y 

adhered  to  it;  for  he  said^  <'  I  .wrote  undec  tbe  iqfluencefif  powerful  excise- 

"  ment  occasioned  fey  witttemng  Hie punvhment  qf  <ifemaleJ'ri,u\i.iir, 

.   "  I.certaipl^,  do  ^tt^avowyQ^e  said),  /  mlf  never  dkavfiw  myl^t0e$r.V  I 

**  can  onli/^st^^  p^  th^v^qcify  of  ,a  gentleman  that,  ^than»^  I-  st^^  n^ffi^ 

^  ktter  what  I  then  thought  correcfi  there,  (fT^  pgr^t§[^ it  wh^Af'^inQiiit^itf 

^\<^ort$isten!tynth  my  present  knowledge^  and^phat  is  qU  ^^,4:m,tlidm*tr'^y   .  .,<»r. 
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'  TW'fiBKty  kfluderi  t<^  ixi  not '"  quite  cbiisfctetit  'tHth  hfe  t»i6n*V*foWl^agfe/' 
AW*ik>f  spedfiiid  here,  or  In  a  formed  kdHfti^  tbkt  4k^  tti^  b  the  hieetirig; 
*Me  |»fobttbty  were  les^  of  a  ^nerbl-  than  f  dftif^ttUt  l^ind;  ktid'  sat^  -^  Aad 
HfHr^h  ttOdl  uriihiage  to  indi^Mual* ;  Or  ie%po8ed  thrth  mbsl  ^  ^hstftl  Whis 
misfortune.  .  '    '       '    '         '      '; 

"•^M^Oftffi  WfrfWd  iohe  altowed  to  go^  hut  tHey;  detitoed  «tti,'ifii(heWope 
Iftyd'e^tlht'tb  mkk^  him  a  little -tfioi«  tfetfactlve,  he' pftfrsisted,  hiov^Vefi';^"in  Ws 
tHAh'td dejfjart^  and  wt«  at  leng^i  alTbwed to  do  so.  '  '  ''  "  *""  ']^  '/ 
'*  Th«l|^^tbien pr<N!€^ed  to  aj>pe*rrt'a  eownhietei,  tiefor^ M^hld^ M/i  Sidite'i^a^ 
iMik^  and  eiaittwi^  *  and  hfir  eifoihinatioft,  of  rather  scf^ere  croSi^-kjlhiY- 
ifetteflj-is  reported' ifi  a  postsdrri^  to'the-J^mo  gaieWe. '  '  ''' '  ''    '"^' 

iTh^  itttftpifers  <]lf  the  cireultirto  the  clergy  did  hot  fhid'lt  ftjr'tlh'e'fr  t^bV- 
ftoie  to>1id<l<<e»lhwdokAAtteBt,  or  any  part  ttf  the^  paroihial  proctediri^  tHaft 
'preceded  ^d'follbWeSd  ;'and  Twill  ndt  extend  these  sheets  hy  In^^rtirig  them 
ft|]!yilfere;btHfthfeexamiti^(?oncototkiti^  no  admlsjiibja  of  ariy  wnftdriiis^p'ty. 
sientatioilih  the  It^er,  or  of  any  thing  incobsistent  with  its  trtitli;  titit^s  tfi'e 
fbllow^  passage* can  be  deemed  such  "  he  afckhowledged,  tliat  h^  was'lh 
**  fti'errorin  the  following,  *  that  the  negroes  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  66en 
*«'thife'^!iksof  oiceA  and  m>iles  at  a  single  stroke  (i.  e.  of  the  ciVt-wWp,) 
**  Which,  if  icnown  by  their  overseers,  would  be  puiiished,' but  in  tn6  ca^'e  of 
*•«  Bre^o  it 'Would  be  passed  over  with  impunity;  and  admitted  that  lie 
"had  adopted  Mr. Stephen's  opinion  on  that  subject,  and  *dtd  ilottMnk 
*^  fftWrt1iis'prfes€(nt  Idnger  residehce  in  this  country,  that  suc1i  ah  iHii  in  re- 
**  *pecf  '6t a- negi^o  wbuld  be  passed  over  with  impunity,^'  '  ' •  " '  '"  "  ^' i 
"TH&hjA  Is  tftklBTr:  Stephen  had  said'no  such  thin^.  'Th/passSgjc"ki- 
lUd'ed  'to  ik  in  fti^i^fs^'volume,  p.49.  Where  in  'Noticing  the  tre'm'en'dfeti 
powers' 'ofthat' merciless,  though  btdihaijr  instrument  6f  cdrtectidii,  T'sSid 
'^  a  plaWef 'Who  valued  himself  oti  his  humanity,  once  pdiiited  oiit  to  tne'k 
*«Tdriver  ttf  his,  then  passing  by,  a^  a'inaii  Whose  ktrenlgth  6f  iii-m'^ind  ad^ilrf- 
**iife«  iti  the  useof  his  Whip,  Wer^  moi*e  than  comirhonly  ^feat,  and  Wh6  K^d 
^  Mso  a  cmeldisposttiotl.  I  oiwte  actually  saw  the  felTow,  (said  hfe',)  lay  b^6ti 
**  the  flank  of  a  mule  he  was  driving,  cutting  fairly  thrbUgh  tfie  tbii^h  h'idfe 
^JJUfa'Single^sttbke."'  Bfe  addied  thitfhehad  ]:itbfshfea  him'fl^r  it',''irid  tlfatit 
'M  wii#  his^  g^iaerrf  ittjutWtiyifh  toliittl,  and  the  other  drivers;  n6t  to'  cut  thfe  fie^ 
•^  ^v^m  Jft  1*fi?r<Whi{ipftig^;  ttpdii  paih  of  bein^  laid  d6wn  atad  flbggfe'd' th^- 
^*«H€S111'"(!^^M^f'iB3e^lrfth^a'does'ftbt'meati  meteiy  dt^winfe^to6d  ktik 


^  |«ittlft^J  llfrotl^h^  ftre-  Aii^  ^dt'tke  "ste t^  iiitd  Jtlie "  teu^Cle^  6^  'ffe^  below,  iihft 
^•l|hi*>i*fsoJHiStaffl^'tetl!-wfiipi>5ifg;'Whett  te^^^  a  sedot^^ 

«  fauU;^«^t  ««ytiflli(^iberit  tdlh^'hDsf]f)hai  duVi^'tHe  civiCe  is  an  o'/dinaryeoi?- 

<*  and  enhancing  Hi*  valttctD'a  ^UY^a^r?* 

i   ThoO^v^it  witt'h*'  sem'  that  ihid  dW '^fr  waiifairt 'thfe  «tatehieh\  thW  ne- 


'^ttWield'ito  «  dikirtCttoi^'^tJredita^'tb^thfe  'cfcarawitef  of 'a  pla^t^tiotf  ^av"^. 
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though  carelessly,  so  understood  it ;  for  the  dtfferenee  is  chiefly  in  its  not 
being  within  the  driver*s  iicence  to  cut,  as  I  described  the  term,  except  when 
the  punishment,  is  ^'  regularly  inflictedy  and  for  a  seriom  fault  J*  I  meant 
of  course,  here,  punishments  by.  the-  master's  order. 

As  to   my  statement  of    the  general  practice,  it  did  not  rest    on  my 

own  credit ;   but   was  supported,  like  every  &ing  else  I  advanced,  by 

decisive   quoted  authorities;    and  I  have  added  to  them  in   p.  19 — 24^ 

of  the  present  volume.    If  further  authority  be  still  desired,  the  reader 

will  find    it  abundantly  in  the  sequel  to  this    Appendix.     It    appears, 

also,   that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  rely  on  my  authority^    and  that  of  the 

writers  I  had  quoted  alone ;  for  he  said  elsewhere,  in  this  same  examina^ 

tion,  in  referenice  totlie  punishments  of  negroes,  '^  he  had  takefthis  opinion, 

"  partly  from  Mr.  Stephen's  work,  and  partly  from  the  opinion  of  p^f^ple  m 

^  this  island,  but  declined  giving  the  names/'    It  certainly  would  have 

been  not  only  a  violation  of  confidence,  but  of  common  humanity,  if  he  had 

not  declined  it.    Besides,  he  throughout  adhered  to  the  statement^  that 

short  though  his  residence  had  been,  he  had  been  an  eye  and.  ear-witness  of 

some  of  those  merciless  punishments ;  especially  the   one  described  in  his 

letter.    He  added,  that  though,  as  to  severe  flogging  and  lacerating,  he  had 

not  been  near  enough  to  examine  whether  any  infliction  was  to  "  the  extent 

'^  mentioned  in  the  letter,  he  had  seen  severe  punishments,  among  the  work- 

"  house  negroes  particularly,  and  which  was  tiie  occasion  once  of  Mr.         ■ 

''  finding  fault  with  the  work-house  driver  for  such  infliction — that  he  had 

'^  heard  slave  owners  say  that  they  had  employed  the  work-house  drivers  to 

'^  punish  their  domestic  slaves ;  and  that  he  had  never  complained  to  a  ma- 

^^  gistrate  of  ill-treatment  of  a  slave,  in  consequence  of  the  information  he 

'^  had  received ;  that  he  would  not  obtain  redress,  but  declined  to  say  from 

''  whom  he  had  received  such  information ;  but  had  once  mentioned  to  a 

^^  magistrate,  as  a  matter  of  conversation,  what  he  considered  a  severe  in* 

^  stance  of  punishment ;  but  that  the  reply  was,  it  was  not  an  illegal 

"  infliction.'' 

The  committee,  having  obtained  nothing  from  his  examination  more  for 
their  purpose  than  this,  proceeded  to  fulminate  against  him  a  string  of 
tremendous  resolutions  in  their  report,  one  of  which  marks  their  candour 
and  consistency  so  strongly  that  it  is  worth  extracting. 

Resolved — *'  That  Mr.  Smithes  subsequent  deda/cation,  thai  he  never  in^ 
^^  tended  this  letter  to  be  published,  so  far  from  being  an  extenuation^  is  an 
^jaggravation  of  the  offence  ;  inasmuch  as  it  evinces  an  assassin-like  dkposi^ 
'^  tion  to  inflict  a  wound  under  the  presumed  security  of  coneeabnentJ* 

How  this  is  to  be  reconciled  .with  the  general  strain  of  all  their  invectives, 
the  treating  him  as  an  emissary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  imputing 
to  him  a  design  publickly  to  discredit  the  colonists  with  their  fellow-opuutry- 
men  of  Great  Britain,  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  discover. 

But  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  i)ersecution  did  not  end  here.  To 
ftnish  his  consternation,  the  assembly  took  up  the  case  .with  great  vehe- 
mence, as  an  outrageous,  unpardonable  offence  against  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  and  appointed  a  committee,  the  motion  for  which  was  carried  by  ac- 
clamation. Before  this  enraged  and  awful  tribunal,,  first  his  quondam 
friend  the  collector,  and  afterwards,  but  with  a  long  interval,  he  himself 
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were  brought.  And  it  is  with  the  evidence  taken  before  this  committee^ 
sinking  the  previous  facts  which  I  have  told,  that  the  authors  of  the  circular 
thought  it  expedient  to  take  up  the  case.  The  examinations  of  the  collector 
and  comptroller  are  set  forth  at  large ;  and  my  readei;s  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  former  was  as  fiatvourable  to  the  character  of  the  colony,  in 
regard  to  the  general  imputations  on  it,  though  not  in  regard  to  all  the  poor 
comptroller's  facts,  as  the  committee  could  well  desire.  Both  had  been  loudly 
menacedwith  complaints  to  the  board  of  trade,  and,  as  family  men,  the  fear  of 
dismission  from  office  was  hardly  less  formidable,  perhaps,  than  the  general 
indignation  of  the  colony.  It  was  the  business  of  both  to  make  their  peace 
at  any  price,  if  possible ;  for  the  newspapers  of  the  island  shew  that  their 
official  situations  were  regarded  as  greatly  enhancing  the  crime  of  defaming 
the  colony;  and  that  the  assembly  was  expected  to  use  its  ordinary  too  suqt 
cessful  remonstrances  "with  his  Majesty's  government,  for  their  dismission. 

But  with  all  these  advantages  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  these  examiur 
ations  are  liable  to  one  important  remark,  which,  I  trust,  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  intelligent  readers.  The  veracity  of  Mr,  Smith,  as  to  the  par- 
ticular  cases  of  cruelty,  he  had  stated,  on  his  oivn  knowledge,  was  not  impeached 
by  them,  or  by  anyother  evidence  that  the  committee  thought  Jit  to  report;  but 
rather  sufficiently  confirmed. 

The  cases  specified  in  the  letter  are  .but  two ;  both  which  had  fallen  undex 
his  own  observation,  during  his  brief  residence  of  about  three  months  at 
Savannah  le  Mar.  One  was  stated  in  the  following  words : — '*  In  the  house 
**  we  live  in  there  is  a  very  interesting  little  girl,  of  about  eighteen  years  of 
**  age,  who  has  lost  an  eye  by  the  blow  of  a  whip  from  her  mistress ;  but» 
^^  you  may  be  sure  not  since  I  came  here.''  In  respect  of  this,  the  committee 
did  not  venture  to  put  any  question  to  the  collector,  except  to  ascertain  the 
name  of  the  mistress  alluded  to,  which  he  furnished^  but  said  nothing  more. 
They  afterwards  invoked  evidence  taken  before  a  council  of  protection,  to. 
which  the  case  had,  subsequently  to  these  proceedings,  been  referred ;  and 
taking  that  evidence  for  true  and  impartial,  it  amounted  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  though  the  eye  was  actually  lost  by  a  blow  received  with  a  cat  or 
whip  from  her  mistress,  it  probably  arose  from  the  accidental  recoil  of  the 
whip  upon  the  eye.  One  witness  said,  that ''  from  what  he  knew  of  the  mis- 
'^  tresS;  he  was  satisfied  that  she  could  not  have  done  it  intentionally,''  and 
a  gentleman,  from  whom  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Smith  received  his  informa-* 
tion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  eye  being  lost,  said  ^'  he  never  said  any  thing  to 
"  induce  him  to  believe  that  it  occurred  otherwise  than  accidentally,"  which 
he  himself  believed  to  have  been  the  case.  But  he  did  not  add  that  he  told 
Mr.  Smith  of  this  belief.  Mr.  Smith  himself  was  examined,  and  said  the 
girl  herself  had  told  him,  "  she  lost  her  eye  from  the  lick  of  a  whip  from 
"  her  mistress,"  and  that  when  he  asked  the  last  mentioned  witness,"  if  it 

was  really  the  case,  that  Miss had  put  the  girl's  eye  put,  "  he  said  it 

^  was  too  truer  Where  then  is  the  falsification  here  ?  That  the  eye  was  put 
out  intentionally,  he  had  not  affirmed.  The  poor  girl  herself  was  afterwards 
brought  forward ;  and  being  still  the  slave  of  the  same  mistress,  her  story,  of 
course,  was  mitigatory  enough.  She  not  only  ascribed  the  blow  on  the  eye 
from  the  cat  of  six  tails,  with  which  her  mistress  was  whipping  her,  to  ac- 
cident, but  said  that,  though  a  film  in  consequence  grew  oyer  it,  after  that  she 
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used  Adiett'out flf  •^'ttUranaccxIerttaiiblow'WUh a btittdiv from  another cbiM 
fiaishRl  Ike  IjAifidn^s^.  'fiatrsbe  ^dtd  *iiot  alltge  Hh{|t  dnfi  ^udb  enplaoatwil 
had  bee^'grnhtorMiuBimA^ovkl^iiy  tfaatflb^tolA  fc&m  sanp)^,  eAie  {lad  lost 
henNeye«by>«4>)9Ww^hh«awfai^fro]tt'her«Vnisfr6ss.  >  -    ^v   ,\.  ,.uV 

<'I1le^odler*Qis&lj^fIhib^fM^'bytto  thift^oiost  revolting  ]^rt%QifiiM5letbnr>Hi 
question,  and  the  examinatiAn'  byAiBv/otiixbnilfteeQfvsskmbiy  eotao^^vnii^NH; 
asftXMltonieiiriir  the «iieular  to^th^i clergy  am^^ri^^  *■  "*i^f' 

-iMiu  Smidi^^'sMtaitaU%ai>tfais: —  .„}.,i-',.   ..»     y'     ,    .»..  • 

^  >'<1  lit  D^  (only  itfae  iday  ]»fore  yfestfods)^  Whan  ^writing,  I  heurd  lAe  *  tUme 
"  bf  ihatidveoflfttl  instrtimeiit  ifc^biofa'sol  6^n  grates  oji  iny  ea^  prai^^^wa 
'^ato(d[^ya9d^)  osck  craok  of  it  being^^Ubved-byaAragoaking'^njati  tbbt 
''  "VPOuldrhave^ondiiMl  a  heavt  6f  akiamahtk  >  In  Kapes  of  begging  off  the  «di- 
'^'lieniUe/oicatsie^  Mrhoever  if  mi^  ^/  I  w&nt  there  b  •  but,  gracidus.  God ! 
^IHfhal  doj  ap|»alliiig  «tght  did  I  behold !  ii  -wretched  '^Oman  laxtinded  *bn 
'1  ^yib.gj^^Qtidy  "vvlitfa'her  dbthes tied  up  to  her iraast  •^ a  pibw^erfal negro matiy 
'^iiipwarfbiof  six  &et  high  <  (d.  driver  from  the  work-»hoase,  who  ha»  todeal 
''  <tbere*>iirilh«thewoist  oharaeters)  lacerating  her  flesh ;  'lad  this  dis^vstii^ 
^  fand  dbominable  sight  directed  atnd  auperintended  by  a  aowther  and  her 
'^.Uttaghttti';  fthe^poor  miserable  slave  herself  tKe  mothei*  of  deven  'childreft, 
'^'tiims/bf  jvi^hemme  living.  On  going  over  to  see  niy  friend.  (B  uademtatid 
'^ithisitdtBoean  his  wife)  sc»me  time  after  ijhe  wretched*  creature  had'iMep 
'^'flogged,  «he  told  me  she  had  been  very  unhappy  'since  i '  left  htrfyf^S'iibe 
'iu4k  ^ure^sb^  heiifd  the  noise  of  a  whip  isftioted  oil  some  wi^txdied'benig; 
"  It  was  painful  to  me  to  confirm  her  fears,  by  telliag  her  Ivfaiaa  eyc-wfit- 
*^  ness  df  it.  She  d^ired  her  own  servant  to  try  to  find  out 'what  hfluliibekn 
^^  the  [ioor  woman's  crime }  and  what  think  yod  it  was  ?  Thc'poor.'Wietdi 
^^/had  left  i^me  things  befiMre  the  fire  to  dry,  belonging  t»  her  miatreseyand- 
^'  having  plaied'them  too  near  the  fire,  they  'wepe  burnt,  the  wbolC/Of  nhkh' 
'< wasnotiwoith'flveshiUing?.  ^    "      '*    '"■  ■      '     '.  :  <    «    I 

-^^ It 'having' come  to  the'e^rs  of  this  monster  in  theahapeof  a^^wojaan^ 
^'HhatUnyt^riendtknewof  herifloigging  her  Blate^ 'the  haic^  the  eflrontery<aiid' 
'^  hareufiided'imfiiertinenci^  the  next  niornin^,  when  we  were  4A  breaktot^  to 
^^iend  ps  k  present  of  some  gmp^s,  id  the  hope  of  appduring'us^  *'  I  needf 
"v/hardly  say  V  that  tbej^  were  r©t«nledwi(to«ptio^ejrie^ly^  5  .  .-i   miu.i.'. 

> ''.The teveqing belbre la^  (h^  flubjohit)  %e •  'iiratlwd'sup «to  tUe  «i  ««.n«M.i« 
'1j(Jcflcpl&inedtd!ineEin  the-co^ectoKs  hoise)  liiiP>on^  soesety^  tbclvink  iasi^ 
''and  Iihap^f>ened>  t^'mqmioh  te  him  whati  I'hafl  witiiesBed that dayv«9>he 
"^  wasmbtr  down  ^ftHis  iSffice.-  I'usked '  him  'if  I  «ou)d  hot  >liake!lhe  wman 
"« befbra  a  magistrate.'  <  l^re  was  (a  Iddy  preseniXhardty  deseoViag  tfae«pi*  • 
"thet),  and/ainatnksak&;  thewifeofan/attomeyyaiidpofetesingrpneMidie^ 
"  and  ^fiiftyi  slaves,  whoy  hejirhig  me  statp^  the  «ivqimiistaned,  anid)  aski  the  r^nes- 

'^. tiony  in ithe  oMst 'Unfeilting!  atld  brutal  manaeB,  vaidi;  ^  WhaJ^ M^^  i v>^ 

**  'would y«it^  ^ei}ent4ketttxAiaBi\-dbifi^\wkat  tk^pleax^  fKk^ 

^'  horrid  womaii  so  incensed>iMe,rtkatilJh^<6illy/r^ly(I>oOuId itisOte'Was^ancI 
"  not  int  the  ihost  emivtdoas  n^nner><  ftir  udiijieh  I  l£»ve  '«ioce  i  heard  ah6>  tftts 
"  •destgnatbd  nleuiiigikty irude^ithat  '  I  thanked  Odd,  for  the  eadLe o£the  poor 
"  S  slates^ 'that  we  ore. ill  travflUng  tothat  place  wliere  but  two  ohAracters  will 
^* '  be  met,  the  good  ahd'tlie  bad,  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever.*  ■  Toeed 
"  not  add,  that  this  silenced  her.     But  think  you  what  was  the  worthy 


^yjifil*)  ijflioffs  nivitei?  \ !  rUe  siid/I'iBighft -d]afe>  the i  •W^Miiali  far0aglsbbef9toA< 
Y.«&gufi]fite  ;f)nl  pexhapif  tl  ipiglit  find  hifai  odHilnttling;lbefBaikbeH6t  baleiis) 
^sof  lusiQufai  3jk7B%  andji  tlhiedp|iA{e$/i*>t^tiy<tpi|fmdniilA€^  f>j.H 

7%»  cage  was  not  referred'y^.Uke^  ifhe-  >  dtbar)  \  Afi  d/c<mii^t^'D)^fl*^feo^dbo'{  mani 
mts^a^  ienMkiuaiai^em  ^ytke^ammUibe  -vtinperhmgiiiy  ffmkktoHu^aoMra^n 

After  readii^ittDhilBtlib^iibDira/Btailenfa^       qofarjrtivas^t-^  Slate jaAliodiec 

"  means  by  *  we  walked  np  to  the ^Jatod^whkll)A^ltk<.th'chs  rig  inl«be 

^b^^X^M^IiitnmiVl.  ^Aaumvfyrff  T|i0btenivi8~eVidQ|i%.iiieafitntesbe£l)^d 
^fmfftlilNliftqoHcotQBfs  i(mceiMii^f  mi^)  koisio:;' ibiitimthlKgaiBd^todiwhaiirisld-^' 
'^i)i%edr?toiis0m.4akeai:ptee^lbto*y  Jjsi^^  duianae^  fibm^vpimiicu^^ 

^^fbrfyirimmiip^  ho^Kami^^l  r^menib6n;MriSlMth<  cD&pbi«ing/tiiikikr(nf>^ 
^<  info  hBd)l»s|i  stverelyiidgged  muthB-  ^aid'  opfxmte  tof the^tartfitni wlifecnlte^ 
^fith^lodged  ;<aml>i  ataDiT&]ien]ft>€ltIthaiI'tbldjhitii.we:tx^idx|rr  inkM* 
''f  ftodoDg^TdaSe'ibelqre  thenHcgn'^t^/nf  bejfEoiti  &is'  oiv4  3nioMedg}B,dikf  ^ 
^fwiiiD^Bedgh(i9f  th&AxiieJS'  of  puniBhnient,  dither  iis'ic^tkbxseiercfyiiiTr'^^^ 
^^oiiBH^rljoiUlfe  hufae?  fafiffiiofesi :  but  after  iaatk  lectoviemBrtiiaiif  tod^i^eisiAM* 
^^fdcf^iL  ^niiltaipcea^d!wnidi>tJiei^  tbat;h^4cnew.'ndtinii^  rnkKeiafcOm  iast-f^ 
^f  iterjillifan  .'the'^Kle  hedring  «tf ;  file-  womaoTB  eriss  •  cfmhi'  iqfoiftki  *  hioi^aMp^ 
^fptbdnfte^II  >vhBqi^i4fldly  of'opmioD^^bat  il  woiiJditi^  moatimOnMiamtid^ 
^iigecb^fiMie  ^aiitBagisttaitfe^t  mid  wbe».  there^  be  feun^Clto'  haufemonsuffiei^t^ 
^b^oundrttf  iillbrja£dkiKt<r'gO'U^9Ci«.'  This^  is  iny  geftermi  tdeaUedtiohs-o^dih^^ 
^tgnaHfe^jpitDddrft  isrto^this  -spec^  pmusbment^  l^<  Sntithyitelafsdn/ldlaBgf' 
^jfliB-sforyjo£<lli€J gm|>efl^'''  •'  •  '  -:  ■  ■  '  t.*'  ■  >-  ■^".  '"^t  ^  *  iLna  ?».t//  jI  • 
ni[>(A]lnQfitjtdvthft'ccinM6ta1|ion  of'erety  -discerungfeadi^  ji^Bethcr  idieteii?' 
)iiblb»iyio(M|tMidicti6i><^iii  Bubstance'  6f  jtf r/'SwkVs'8(atemenft;neBidcwlielli^r ' 
if>iBBnelpt^thacf6Rliravy^  CBofirniddy  a8>i&rH&  'tfae^M.'ts  wete  wvto^ttfeflLtty 
hibi^l«r'lfrQili;liie  siitipeaf  ihe^ease^tooxilii  bd  ivitinn bis'fcndwtedgfr^    ni  fLii  ' 

It  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Smitli  wished  to  carj^>thli  dase^BeftMrajthe^magrs- 
t^aleB^oihe'iiniM^daycon  whicbaA mcitrred^  for  publibinjirestigatiyanv-Htivffdis 
v&llBifi'iiansiqusiitiyv  tb^f^lHest^^ftljhe  said  iiiptoti  ^tk^nitfJaoiij^t^aM^d; 
octi^luQcbiEtaiy  liiat  'luarlbfiBiikccouDt^  dsllhred  ^;aHbff$Hnv7l^3lrfib'biil4st£eir; 
llhioaiibwerlbe:ccdk|FKtof^g:0r^«tefltetipg4MQr*^  nm^istkates^ii^fi^ot  €Bq)ie«sly 
admitted  indeed  hfl}}im^  biviirneitimffis^ii:^ 

observably,  Mi  not/pntft^f^^iquesliQn  jtOfhiW'td  dH^ii^^M  jmpottaBtiYact. 
Xbe^  thQ«%htr  ivtfnsne  N/faod«ni  for;ibe'fcoi^tent;<^ti>itber^qi«estioii>offiiU^|d 
%lii%mt^t»«^Mjsmf)kaimDfjpeti^^&ky  man  mlbimpttniiy  t&^M^a^fcBe^no- 
'^ncinms  oitbekAyeAsM^'im  t^tofSaioi  Mftmf;  madj^ticuthe«Q/^v>|«|v.<«bioi^vof 
cdifise^il^itiiessp  ipflio<  H^dnfivevioitily  <b«ett  prM4^ntnem»ig{r;'la-  josdeeia 
hbaddiJiipa igpncndadefpiics; of itheir rsysjbem^  wiswi^ed^/^  i^bdievib  not^^^^^  •  Jr 
isaQngiBBitiifaattJe^  ,&vnnttbe^iieGal»  spintsm^fielf-^coJfmtQpy  tibjetilr  d^iris^ 
t^tknoBy^il&at^do^d  ^lave^Msinlnulieted  Mml^itblw/tfi']^  orinrtg^nerit! 
im{(iia^os«n:t^#1nA^isti«iby^^he:^wkuld^tg^  <k>ne^  bo^^  noi^  Uvs^  s6;' 

tlBBUfa(»9voilidffaaf«^!beeh4bd)ta/itibylfll0<Q6i9f^  •    d 

'^iiliiftfieott^evfktiaiiv  wfaicli  ih  'spits  of^bisi^'&rrei^imemoiy  tbediid  rstate, 
may^pOf^Myt Inveitakeh  j[>la<ki  >v^ry  iiob^isteiftly Iwith^^  the'  fiirtheir  dissitaKkm 
siiuMd;'l«r[Mr««Binith^ba4'»ot>skidy'boi^  tsr'iUprobalSiyito  be  ioffer^redil-om 
hig)statlbmeht^  Uidt^;  stakD  <l0ng<eiiOiigb  in  %ighti  •  bf >  the  r  flogging  to  •  count ' 
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mor^  than  thuty-nine  lashes;  wUhmU  which,  however  cnieLthe  pu&ishment, 
there  would  have,  heen .  r6  violation  of  the  slave  law. 

Had  not  the  substantial  fact,  the  cruel  flageltation,  been  true,  &e  eom- 
mittee  certainly  would  not  have  left  the  evidenoe  here,  lliey  woidd  have 
called  the  accused  party,  and  her  whole  household,  and  the  people  of  the 
tavern  opposite  to  which  the  punishm€»t  took  :place,  to  redeem  the  credit  of 
the  island  from  a  charge  which  they  justly  regarded,  as  by  far  the  most  im- 
piressiye  of  anything  ^e  letter  contained,  on  .the  minds  of  the  British  people. 
'I  conclude,  therefore,  with  confidenee,  that  inrespet^t  of  neither  of  the  two 
specified  cases  is  the  truth  of  Mr.  Sfnith's  accoimt  so  impeached,.a»  mt  all  to 
impair  his  credit. 

But  there  is  another  document  set  forth  in  the  circular,  in  which  he  does 
not  stand  equally  cleared  of  imputation;  though  the  ter|!ible  pfedieament  he 
stood  in  must  palliate  his  fault,  namely,  the  examination  of  Mr.  Smith Jnm- 
self. 

It  is  very  observable,  that  though  the  coUec^r  was  examined  oa  the  1^7th 
of  December,  JVIr.  Smith  was  not  called  before  the  committee  till  Februaiy 
the  9th ;  nor  was  there  any  intermediate  proceeding  before  them  jko  aeoount 
for  the  delay.  Was  it  because  he  was  known  to  be  still  as  firm  in  respect  of 
the  general  -state  and  treatment  of  slaves,  as  when  he  attended  the  WesMaBOie- 
land  mee.ting  ?  Or  had  private  negociations  gone  on  to  shake  his  resolution 
by  the. dread  of  official  representations  from  the  Assembly*  if  he  stood  out 
against  the  general  character  of  the  country,  and  the  assuiance-of  impunity 
in  that  respect,  if  amende  honorable  were  made  to  the  offended  hoBour  of 
Jamaica  ?  Certain  .it  is  that  no  such  measure  is  reconunended  in  the  report, 
nor  have  1  heard  of  any  such  complaint  as  had  been  preYioi:^ly  threatened 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  both  by  speeches  at  the  Westnioreland  meeting  and 
newspaper  invectives. 

So  it  was,  however,  that  after  a  long  unexplained  stay  of  proceediags,  the 
unfortunate  comptroller  was  called  in,  smd  being  asked  whether  ke  desire^ 
to  be  examined,  rjsplied  in  the  affiiimative;  and  ^lade  his  recantatiooi  in 
terms,  of  every  word  of  which  Jamaica  shall  here  have  the  benefit* 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  examinations  of  Mr.  £velyn  ? 

A.  I  have.  • 

Q.  What  means  of  information  had  you  when  you  wrole  the  ktter  atated 
in  that  examination,  relative  to  the  character  and  comiuct  of  the  ^hile  ua(- 
habitants  of  this  island,  towards  their  slaves  on  plantations,  ;either  their  ovm 
property,  or  tliat  of  persons  in  England ;  whom  su(^  inhabitai^  iaepre- 
sented  as  their  attorneys  or  agents  ?  ' 

A,  Little  or  none,  but  that  whidi  I  obtained  from  anoihe? ;  I  vr^  only 
a  short  time  in  the  country  at  the  period  I  wrote  the  letter  sefened  to,  as 
published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  and  my  opinion  was  formed  froin  tiw 
statements  of  pother.  I  feel  it  an  act  of  justice  to  acknowledge  Ihst  I  wie 
deceived.  I  viewed  *the  character  and  actions  of  the  white  .inhft)>itanti  of 
Westmoreland  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  being  prejudiced  ag^tinst  thmn  by  one 
whom  I  did  not  conceive  could  have  misled  me,  as  he  ^certainly  has  done. 
Since  I  have  acquired  the  means  of  forming  n^  ^own  judgment,  Jam  tatis^ 
fied  that  the  charges  made  agaiust  the  managers  of  piafUAtions^  in  perpcr 
trating  or  suffering  cruelty,  are  groundless*    In  regard  to  that  part  of  Mr* 
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Evelyn's  examination,  which  refers  to  Bath  estate,  I  must  observe,  that  I 
was  only  once  on  that  property ;  and  I  did  not  suppose  the  second  estate 
which  I  visited  was  the  same  I  had  first  been  on.  Had  not  my  ihind  been 
warped  against  the  parishioners  of  Westmoreland,  I  would  not  have  writ- 
ten the  letter 'before  referred  to;  and  since  I  found  my  error,  I  have  Written 
to  correct  it.  I  never  intended  the  letter  which  was  inserted  in  the  Morn- 
ing Clhronicle  for  publication ;  but  as  innocent  individuals  have  been  in- 
jured by- my  act,  I  feel  it  due  to  them  to  make  the  only  atonement  in  my 
power,  by  adcnowledging  my  error  in  adopting  the  statement  of  another  as 
iacts,  without  waiting  the  result  of  my  own  experience. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  who  your  informant  was,  by  whom 
you  say  you  w6re  misled  ? 

A,  I  object  to  state  his  name,  as  I  conceive  I  would,  by  doing  so,  be  vio- 
lating private  confidence ;  nor  do  I  thinli  that  the  reflection,  that  the  rule 
has  been  violated  towards  me,  would  justify  me  in  retaliating,  i  am  not 
induced  to  make  this  acknowledgment,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  letter 
being  published,  but  merely  as  an  act  of  justice  to  a  community  I  have  in- 
jured 5  and  I  stated,  long  previous  to  the  production  of  my  letter,  to  Mr. 
TbomasR.  HiHon,  and  others,  that  I  had  been  deceived  and  misled.  The 
same  acknowledgement  was  made  in  my  subsequent  letters  to  my  relations^ 
to  whom  my  previous  letter  had  been  addressed. 

I  give  the  planters  of  Jamaica  joy  of  this  honorable  victory ;  of  this 
most  unsttspidous  and  s^tisfectory  justification !  Well  was  it  worth  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  pounds  of  their  money,  to  secure  its  oirculatioii 
through  every  parish  in  England. 

None  of  oar  pious  clergymen,  of  course,  can  be  so  uncandid  or  uncha- 
ritable as  to  doubt  that  the  recantation  was  spontaneous  and  sincere'. 
They  might  as  well  doubt  whether  Granmer's  was  so  when  he  retracted 
his  preiettant  errors  ^t  Oxford. 

By  ikie  way,  his  case  suggests  to  me,  and  perhaps  suggested  to  the 
lamaica  Asseiu^ly,  the  wisdom  of  not  trying  to  bring  their  penitent  to 
tiie  stake  -at  the  Board  of  Trade.  If  clisnrissed,  who  knows  whether  he 
might  not  have  relapsed  into  his  pestilent  errors,  and  given  them  a  wider 
range  in  this  country?  Nay,  t>erhaps  he  might  tiet  have  submitted  to 
ruin  for  the  sak^  of  his  new  faith,  and  his  contrition  might  not  have  stood 
the  test  of  a  parliamentary  investigation.  It  was  certainly  better  to  save 
the  West  India  Committee  any  trouble  in  the  matter,  eidier  at  the  Trea- 
sury, or  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  jet  us  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  happy  conversion.  Does  he  con- 
fess wilful  falsehood  in  any  of  his  former  statements  ?  Quite  tiie  ieverse. 
He  confesses  error  only,  through  prejudice  and  false  information  from 
some  unnamed  individual.  It  is  not  now  the  hoary-^teaded  ceUumniator; 
as  the  orators  of  the  Assembly  are  fond  o£  calling  me,  that  he  was  misled 
by:  my  name  is  wholly  dropped.  But  a  nameless  person,  resident  on 
the  spot,  it  seems,  had  the  superlative  confidence  to  give  him  accounts 
of  the  general  case  which  were  totally  l^lse,  and  which  he  must  have  soon 
discovered  to  be  so.  He  was  come  to  reside  there  for  life,  and  his  first 
rides  out  of  the  town  might  have  shewn  him  that  all  was  calumnious  in- 
vention ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  respected  the  whips  and  the  drivers.     The 


bMitale^4nfa/:iihfli[iii^ad^«yidni^y;beCn9«d<!  •  :  i     :   vtinunwu>> 

Si|[iitb»i.  ,;Ii»lvi4ta6Mfi  'iibneiAi'e^or:  and^rcoedali^  aloiisf  if  ^ira  #elitt)ve ' 

,If.jliifrla>bstiBl>tncritAA:jBirf;inigj  8»'Vfer&-.idl  swdi'paetoDf^:^^  MMtr ' 
otv)^  ^  fi^to^  <fAiJiii9  tQfini:^psra6imL<Dbs^cviitioD/  KeUker-iiyiiKi^iiaDf 
hj^,i9a|iieVB9«k  iafiovmainti  cctAk  bare  sidfoned  lik  «inii  iMJUflui  .to  deceive  * 
him; .  11^  .ttid ,  4lmrefeirQ  •  fee.  idKii>  inbiimait  jpiiqiriqnevit/oi  a  ^retidied 
iD4)^^wblch  diififly  .<9»€^led^  ifbep  ptbUsbeek  •»«  tibs  Moniog 
hoivor  in  tb^  Eng^ish^  iMeople,  and  tluiigdaSodvaIiI^ng/<he^wkite)<{leDpl£JDfi'' 
Jafii^)' ;  —v  ftpd  bft  </^ ,  ittec,  a-  iad;^^  ^tbe  xvife  >of .  an  *  attomejr^  pobsesdagri 
oi)e  bundijdd  and  fifty  ^siaires^  say,  ton:  •facoEiEngiuS'jdeaeiiptuNiDoitiuitliiMrli)! 
sp^9fHacl«,  HPod  proposmg-  to  facing. tbs.  case  ;fac6)te  Magjstmtai^ if^  "IFihi^^'  1 
*'  Mr^iSm^hf  would  jimk  ^mnHsnijMe  i0OBiair^i%  Aala<icA£/t£saii9d  *H>iikihi9'A 
*^  oftmf'  y  A»d  let  it  he  w«U.ohttniBd}  tbat  tbe  Gopmidee  msB  aR>iibstiiflak6< 
here,  as  before  in  the  examination  of  the  collector.:  Thy '^id  a^t^'ifcirtMi^^ 
tot  .[Hi4  :A  questiDn  to  lam'  aa  to  thon  most  iOMpcatfttt  ^M»  0f  'tlie  mlUk 
pce|eQdi9djCftliuiii)jr«  ...  :       -     .r  .*»/^  lo  ;aui! 

^'io  all  tbe  anputationB  xm  the  genes^d  trsatnent  of  pluitaliMiiilawcB^i* 
th9,mode  of  .conviction  by  which  Mr.  Smith  •was  sttddodyonalAedl  sbnfallyMi 
aqdipoiHiiyety  to  vetiBct  tiKm,  and  attest  liheinaooQfteeof«U'tbofJahiidi9P-» 
mi^nagfin^  is  mystecioiu  «nov^-     **.Sinte  I.  ba/iHf  acfoiMJk  the^witmiuif^. 

**  mmtigersxfplaaMiaiu  w.  pefpiiratii^  ^-suffMng  ttueiti^'^iarif^^tikM^  *^ 

What  tivi^  •tAcad  iN^ins  f -  oimimiheM^oit€itkfi^u0pttr6&  h-» :Hl^ll^iM^pt«l ^ > 
thoM  ohar^Ki  as  the  resolt  ofcoiirictton,  iA^iFiiiMd  ^i^AowfymMr'^ofii^^^ 
polite  impnessipns^  soon  afi»r  heJiad/^bytfit^iiig  atiSiMnuittab  ietfifauV" 
betob boonght  iiU6  close  contact  with tb^  agriofikiind-feystAif^  abi^iiiblWowdt ' 
fro«^  those  fitudied^d^nsimis  and  ituldiousi  btttidi^bibelild  l^n^itob^  d^  ' 
co^^itfbsingei9'to>  slaverfy  ard  so  cOtilnM^fily  tiliisted^fe^^i^HtyitiWigfifertl'^ 
clitoractery  (White  ihey^pe  otAy  wbkt  theitt  'hO£ip^tabte>ttSf0raftdiflrsfi«li^6M^t6'^'' 
shfiMTithBiii^iiA  ibeieitpilad  towM,  iHew  Ai^'e^tttgi^d^jr  4V«0e  <ttiy^JlMff  •^' 
friend  (his  wife)  and  myself  ^'  deceived  by  what  we  wiydb^i^^LifigsCdik/'*' 
''Finm  wfcat^  we  fawMrave,  I  i»)ur  yfind^icoikMngiyie'^'i^in^^iiboi^^kieftdjif 
^*  ^lavftr^y  tbaa-  a.  maii  hohi  blind  caa  hfive  iiki-  ^idbariolf ^ itb^  viaiRitisr  iccdoatV'- . 
'<  «i[,the  lainbbw.  Here  we  have  it^iinl  it»it]KieucolouW^*,b«it'  tty^teuit  : 
'' «i«)Mntkat  the.TieryitheughticfiL'^}  ^x^t^vk^A^  V.  j^^^p.  \k>-\:.j  y^  *iv)  m  e/r  W'.:r 

i^viohisllie  aBtvodnejtiod  inuthe  leCteiq  tcobife^ibrolfev'^f Jtiip  «fBOO«Mlstiik>' 
q4«8St»OQ;i?^id.i^eiiii&y/  fetidy.  /itrfei:.ffronfc)it^fiflptd|io|^refi<»8  ittbrft»fyd€itor»  /' 
from  Ki^gston^i  tbibi^^'  ^mifaaR^.^bf  j^AB:.^toii^S£rdKefr^  <Si{K;ielf  "shad^ivq^^^-^  ' 
hisiblfofber  iia^a(TOKrabigrDf;abiYiBi|F  aa)tfae(2flantc£  coald'riatdi:f  il»uti&e:^ad .. 
theicai^o^  on  the  <  15th  l^jiy.jdoibo  afinplxis  amval  pit.  StLvaaiioh^le  Moiyil 
to  v^bi^iQt-liiii'hait^jevrossAi:'''    ;..   ;iii  ^--l:'!  y  liV      -.i »  ;...'  <»-j'-./i.  jiJc  jv   iii 

Ji^  «^bei;ed  tP  ihis.:new  vieiKft>,ias>  bas><beeti  ^ewn^.  even.iiiif|[QD.the(iinti 
and  Aecqt)d>ejri«jce$,  :^  y^hicbl  privalfi  and  .fmbliidbaitiliftyisafajectbd  him^.- 
Up  tp  th0.  KtkxDefiembery  though  he. shrunki  in.  somejii^ibe  fMNmidie  •'/' 


by  ibis  ii»4i9C)»t^oi»^  )h^  ^^^^^ 

community  as  to  the  maUlireidaBlerit  d£!alaTie9iM:i!YH^xlwtiiiBckiidkigi)MiM»^ 

hefijqlybolh^i^idto:;  lot  he ^idi in ^'sane^  imhftckgr'Mter^  ^i<iM«)^a  l^o8k 

^  which  is  in  general  circulation  through  England,  and  in  which  I  obsertwl' 
<<  iftitM  piigel'opBtt<;bilareiaaaiey  ^/tiiat^  piirrtshtiig*feayiiatlqCTwilil5^ttoIirfii|>'>ls 
'Mrvrhollyu&li^shed/ ^idffoiikherf  «thkri<ifcW(diB0Ontiifb6d>  In^'th^  <fi^Id//' ' 
^<iwov^  dnftafBovB  faisehoidh  amwiiTt  vretf  3cnit>forth>«>'  Am  wodldi'sEnd^t' 
*^  ikkB  bdnfio^ liiewliys (people ia1r(homc('^er«lk!ei»^<lffi^ 

iIinr>thiBli^  was  M  MOoarreiifeed  to  his  fint'  optioons,  between*  the^rih' 
ofi<2)i^qcai)>ep>4nd  illh^oetii'  of^  ^ebjiM^  I .  .Whal  maem  ifte  >intiitmed£Me  '< 
m^eans-  «ef'  ^ farming  his^ .  oion  judgment  f^    Al>u«idiinee^  >  no  d<ftibtf  ol'  i$lielt ' 
ailfinuhts  <  ^asf  <  icoavineed' .  poor  Cxannlec .  of  ins  earros*  i  but  faas  >  the  ^^M^est ' ' 
IndiiA  Conusitiee^  ^o  <  (toBt6teptuiR»  ad  .*  opinidn .  of  Ibe  int^lleetg  ol^ '  onr i 
leashed ^oletgy y  As  t»  'hof^  that  they  can*'  suppose  any  other  or-^tor  >«6uit)^ 
ofifeonndtioift  <roiild  be.  open  to-  thti  ■  jter  fiOftnptsctler  und^r  tifecirimiftA 
8taii0tti,l)e»4hieh  ttqod'fo?  .. -'    '  '.        -  i-.   ^  ,  • -.r.  ,-^.-».- 

MlM.  adeess  could  he^  a  prascK^Md  man,  bava  to  the  plantains  lur^tld  ' 
him;  or  what  means  of  fair  information  as  to  the  discipttnetyr^irabti^si^^ 
in  .9»e:f.thefe^  whi&f  ^e^vrasanT^b^fc  of  universal  sospiqioii  ajild'iiid%ii&- 
iiQf^\iitoA'  iod^< »prpBeaiti#n>  befote  the  Assembly  ^  a-  spy  and^'a  "^blie*^ 
eQeiiiy(?.':TRifsbJatiil  desperate  ,w«iUd  have  been  ctbe  nuoif  wkic»,^diinii^'t)ii«« 
aMr6iVintervaI)  sAiould  bave  dated  to  shew  him. any  tbingy:or.tel]^  biitt;a»y«> 
thiiAg,\.4ilseKftdAtabt&  to*  tihe  planters;  and  yet  we  axe  gravely  4esiwMl  ^ 
beliffwe^tl^at^.b^.^ij^theikeonverted  l^  Jtew  aaeaoa  of  fcHSBiing  an  inpaiw, 
tial  judgment  1 1    The  Assembly,  indeed,  did  wisely  in  sinking  the  liaet 
of  Atia/biiving  lidhtred  to  his.  general  ervors'loefbfe  l!ie  W«st«iotekiiid  Meet- 
ing lOfJ^embedr-ITifa;  'biMf^iftofeiSOiwisely  ontginiignis  that  pan  of  the 
cplleislDor'fc  ^xamiiialion,  in<wfaiclv'he  sai^s,.8peaiung<of  his  $  quondam  very 
intimaWi  flsiend^  ^  He  rettdeei .inr  the  townto^  Savannah  le  Maiv  and^  as  fiur 
'<  93 1  ktioDr^  hal  not  'beted  Jivier  imX^  .fipoln ;  the  towar^xbept  twice.'' •  This^ 
wa«  deposed;  D«c9n4)e|.  t;^th;fimd!^y0t>by.  EebK^avyrQlh^  ^notwithrtaodiii^  . 
thetthsald^w  joft4nmmedibte(>per80c«liiln^>bi&  h^  flUHfuijrad^  tie /meanKnoi' 
fov«»l9gvbis  <>«»  i1idgm«mt^anf]iri$edi^  all  tkeikxm^i'- 

na^jemin^Jiaiikai.JSfffkJjjIi/^ '.»v^  t-.'*/.- v   .•"■'•-■•   ^■■'     '■'•■    i^  ■    ,.'■..?'/* 'i  i)  >..■.,.. 

%ht  />  t)ondiidin^  i  paragmph  i  olf <  thil  confession  vrQttld>N  be  ol  snnle  imiJ 
portanbeJf  .tma, /  liS  ;h<i>  .had! jreaUy^stated  to  >  Mr, \IfylUo  /and  «ttbe]^^^  lon^ 
prewMitis^  thefpiibUoiAionjof!hi»  lettei^  ibaii  he^had.beeor'deoeiTedf'aiifA 
misled  as  to  ^Ae  general  state  of  slavery y  <ft«#,  lieingi'a  iK>|uactavy«o(MifesmiMi 
h^xfih^mm  piliti^nr  tbKi  J:iudi>iiortplafwl  iniany  dangaiV'^<ndd/lh&Te'beea6 
woKtb  ^  gifatideal  m^i 4|p!ther|Aajiteni/&aai!they  ftvin^e  ibat  has  ^thnsi  boatv 
senied.up/^of  ihe'  clergjr.  im  £n^land.aa\fl\de|eiiieB  «f ''slaifery><iik;.^ei]fera 
agbin^tibis  iito]|nyB*ionB^>  I  Bntasirl](y»tbe8i»  did/neti  tl^ 'Oomniittee  call<'Mi^: ' 
IlyltdH  aAd^tb«aevQiBeri persons^  miwid^  Afu&e]|l>iAoipF6ve>it h'  No^  roMOi^'' 
can  be  supposed,  but  one.    They  knew  the  statement  icou^d  notibe^adph. 
ported,  dxaept!<iD«refereiiieet^to  tho^e  phFticular/adltisMns  or  <refteetil>fis  oi^ 
indi<fid\iate>thikl  hpdialreidyibeefi  "retracted,  i  MriHyHon.  haid  attended  tlib 
WeMmoreland  Meeting  of  December  i9tby  as  the  {fiend  tod  e);H>logist  of 
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Mr.  Smith.  He  appeal^  to  have  been  the  only  gentlemah  who  had  the 
courage  and  humanity  to  attempt  to  soften  the  general  indgnation  then 
raging  against  him.  It  was  by  bis  adviioe  that  Mr.  Smith  attended  to  offer 
his  lexciuesy  and  Mr.  Hylton'  addressed  the  meeting  in  his  favor  yery 
^mxioQsly.  But  not  one  word  from  him,  or  Mr.  Smith  hiins^f,  of  the  best 
excuse  or  mitigation,  if  true,  this  unconstrained  retractation  of  his  charges,  this 
free  admission  of  the  ienors  and  misinformation  by  which  be  had  been  misled, 
before  his  letter  had  been  published.  (See  the  leport^  speeclies  in  a 
Jamaica  Newspaper  befbne  cited,  the  Suppletnent  to  the  Jamaica  Roy^ 
Gazette  of  January  2nd,  1830.)  Besides,  this  fear-bom  excuse  is  irrecon-* 
cileable  also  with  Mr.  Smith's  ^adherente  in  his  letter  to  the  Collector, 
written  and  published  after  the  discorery,  to  what  he  said  '^  against  the 
system  of  slavery  in .  generaL^' 

But  I  would  be  content  to  waive  all  this ;  and  supposing  Mr.  Smith 
to  have  had  hit  means  of  correcting  his  errors,  rest  tiie  question  on  the 
sincerity  of  this  retractation.  Which  is  the  more  probable,  that  he  violated 
truth  in  his  confidential  letter  to  a  ^other^  or  in  his  ptiblic  examination, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  enraged  enemies,  before  the  Assembly  of  Ja- 
.  maica. 

It  is  by  no  means  for  the  -value  of  Mr.  Smith's  testimony  in  hia  letter, 
that  I  have  at  *such  length  defend<sd  its  credibility  and  truth ;  for  to  what 
does  it  amount  more  than  has  been  proved  by  a  host  of  unimpeaohed  and 
unimpeachable  witnesses,  and  is  attested  by  numerous  cases  proved  before 
colonial  tribunals,  and  officially  certified  to  Parliament — the  frequently 
cruel  abuftes  of  a  master's  power  in  the.  punishment  of  slaves,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  driving  system,  whidi  I  have  so  abundantly  proved  in 
my  seventh  chapter  from  the  months  c^  the  planters  themsely^a  ?  Bat  such 
treatment  of  an  unfortunate  man,  detected  in  telling  tales  put  of  school  in 
a  slave  colony,  and  the  use  now  made  of  this  case  by  the  colonial  party^  are 
both  highly  instructive;  and  the  extraordinary  appeal  made  upon  it  to  the 
clergy  of  the  realm,  will,  I  trust,  when  thus  repelled,  guard  than,  against 
other  artifices  to  ensnaore  their  opinions  on  these  momeiatous  subjects. 

Another  important  object,  and  which  more  immediately  led  me  to  this 
exposition  of  the  case,  is  Uie  full  answer  it  affords  to  the  iuference  of  Mr. 
Barclay,  and  other  colonial  opponents,  that  cases  of  chielty  in  the  colonies 
are  rare,  because  the  number  of  them  we  are  able  to  establish  before  the 
British  pubhc^  are  not  more  numerous  or  more  recent  than  those  which 
I  and  my  feUow-labourers  in  this  cause  have  adduced.  Let  the  tenible 
consequences  to  Mr.  Smith  of  making  disclosures,  even  in  a  confidential 
letter  to  a  brother,  of  facts  of  that  kind,  be  fairly  bonaidered  ;  and  it  will 
be  felt  that  the  wonder  is  not  how  few,  but  how  many,  cases  of  cmd^ 
halve  been  brought  to  puUio  notice  in  this  comitry. 

Various  are  the  difficulties  and  the  danger  of  bringing  such  crimes  to  light* 
even  6n  the  spot  where  they  arise ;  iiutonly  from  the  exdosion  of  slave  evi- 
dence, and  the  truly  formidable  consequences  to  a  slave  of  complaining  against 
his  master,  but  from  the  peril  of  private  resentment  to  every  gentleman  Whose 
humanity  prompts  him  to  interpose  or  give  publicity  to  abases  of  the  masS- 
ter's  power,  when  they  happen  to  fall  within. his  knowledge.  There  is 
carcely  any  offence  among  gentlemen  (and  almost  all  who  have  white 
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faees  are  deemed:  such  in  the  West  Indies)  tisil  is  mote  indignantly  reflent- 
od*  A  specimen  of  this  pocurrad  in  the  case  stated  in  Appendix,  No  L  to 
my  first  volume ;  and  I  could  give  other  instances  of  it  within  my  know- 
ledge and  experience.  To  mention  one  that  was  quite  notorious  in  the 
Leeward  Islands,  Mr.  Hodge,  of  Tortola,  who  was  at  length  convicted  and 
hanged  for  slave  murder,  was  generally  known  for  many  years  before  to  have 
barbarously  tortured  many  of  his  slaves,  and. several  of  them  had  perished 
from  the  effects  of  his  cruelty,  as  could  have  been  sufficiently  proved ;  but 
he  was  a  determined  duellist ;  atid  this  sufficed  to  give  him  impunity.  The 
gentleman  who  at  last  prosecuted  him,  and  brought  him  to  justice,  was 
generally  understood  to  have  done  so,  because,  being  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  him  for  another  cause,  he  had  no  other  way  to  avoid  the  risk  of  his  pis- , 
tols. 

The  great  discouragement  given  to  informants   and  prosecutors,  even> 
when  the  act  of  cruelty  is  punishable  by  the  colonial  laws,  and  enormousr 
in  its  nature,  is  another  and  most  powerful  cause  of  the  suppression  of 
such  crimes.    Bilk  of  indictment,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  preferred  but  in> 
strong  and  clear  cases,   are  most    commonly  thrown  out  by  tlie  grand, 
juries ;  and  when  they  are  found,  fortunate  indeed  is  that  prosecutor  Who 
is  able  to  obtain  a  conviction.     Even  when  he  does  so,  instead  of  applause 
for  his  generous  and  humane  exertions,  he  becomes,  except  with  the  very- 
few  who  share  his  feelings,  an  object  of  general  dislike,  as  a  man  who  makes 
it  dangerous  for  slave  masters  to  exercise  freely  their  plantation  and  do- 
mestic authority ;  and  who  has  ministered  new  means  to  the  anti-slavery 
party  in  this  country  of  bringing  disgrace  upon   the   system   in  whicb 
all  are  engaged ;  and  if  the  ofienders  are  punished  in  any  degree,  general- 
sympathy  with  them  tends  to  augment  the  popular  hatred  of  the  prose- 
cutor. 

Many  cases  officially  attested,  and  printed  by  parliament,  ^will  amply 
justify  these  remarks.  A  great  number  of  them  have  been  copied  from  the 
parliamentary  papers  into  that  invaluable  repository  of  information  on 
these  subjects,  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporters;  but  as.  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  I  fear,,  are  much  read,  except  by  those  who  are  already  convinced^ 
of  the  general  truths  here  stated,  I  will  extract  another  specimen  or  two  of 
such  colonial  characteristics  from  papers  printed  by  the  House  of  Com«> 
mons. 

In  doing  iHiis,  I  shall  suppress  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
cruelties  were  perpetrated,  though  given  in  the  public  dooumetits  I  quote, 
as  I  did  in  the  Appendix,  No.  I.  to  my  former  volume.  My  reason,  is, 
that  when  not  necessary  to  the  authentication  of  the  case,  the  name  of  the 
offender  can  add  nothing Ao  the  public  good  effect;  and  it  is  wrong  to 
give  useless  pain,  if  not  to  the  offending  individuals  thanselves,  at  least 
to  their  innocent  connections.  Besides,  I  have  alway^s  felt  that  it  is  rather 
hard  upon  persons  guilty  of  such  offences,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  expose 
them  personally  if  it  can  be  avoided  before  the  British  people^  a  small 
part  of  whom  only  know  how  to  make  just  allowances  for  the  almost 
irresistible  effects  of  early  habit  and  prejudice,  the  long  exercise  of  slave 
discipline,  and  the  contagion  of  bad  example  and  harsh  popular  feelings,- 
in  the  society  of  a  place  peopled  wholly  with  slave  masters'  and  slaves. 
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If  a  Chh^e  of  a  Ttiii!  ie^Wtenl  hete,' .op'^fth  y^V  c6tiiie<!ti6ii^  kM<i^  us, 
i*4re'*h6i*rtt  W  mie  to  hshre  tobmitted'  'kflifttticM6,  of  a'cHfti^"a^St  ha- 

J,..'     ...        ...      s.  .:      ..'     '    .4  >,     ■•  ^".»       i    ■;         ■'••:        "■    •    •.^"*  **    (v;ij.> 

'  .,.'     /    .  '   .      '      •;  •■   "'  Milt.  J  j:'    r--  »« '  •  •»'    »  ■   •    *  '-•"    '-  *'  -•  •'^'*--  'i^^'J<jl» 

(Pas«;  No,  2,irrPr69fint^^^  qf.dGrm^  /npy /im  Sf^'ChmtophatiifjeX' 

•  mmsofMay-Ut,l^27i  '  -'^  :J  ^ri^J 

^f  b^te  the  hon6ur,*' writes  Governor  Maxwell  (o'Earl  BatKurst. . "  1q 
^'iiidose  documeiyta  relative  to  the  treatment  of  ah  old  female  sl^ye  s^ed 
*'  fifty-two,  named  Betto  Douglass,  the  property  bf  the  Earl  Romney^  ^y.Mff 
^'— ,  his  Lordship's  attorney.  The  brief  state  of  the  case  is  comprised  in^ 
"  idea  the  old  woman  had  formed,  that  the  late  ll-ord  Itomney  had  ijpj;^- 
'*  $eiited  to  lier  heing  manumitted^  which  was  in  some  (Jegree  c^n^^ed 
"  by  Mr.' Goldfrap,  who,  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  advised  I^erjto  netitij^ 
*'m6onthe  subject.  On  receiving  Ker  statement,  I  referred  .it-^t9,,Mjf* 
"  Coldfrap  and  Mr.  C.  iTie  former  assured  me  that  he  i^^^Uy,  pp]i^f4 
*^'sh'e  od^t  to  be  freed";  but  'Mr.  C.  positively  denied  any  brctenisktn  to 

-♦'fwedbin;    •■  • .   ■      ;^  ;;": 

*'  As  she  could  not  support  the  allegation,  I  recommended  ber  tfKf^tHSR 
'^'fdXordllbihney*s  estate,  and  on  her  doing  so,  Mr.  ^*  PV.^  J^^^'^^jAPDr 
*^'fih6ment  and  in  ihe  stocks,  in  which  situation  she  renHaivfid  JfQm,  W^iLMi 
*^^b€gtnningqf''Mai/  to  the  2nd  of  December  ^  on  which  day  ^ne.wmr^Msed 
^  by  the  magistrates,  whom  I  requested  to  investigate  ipto  ^  vi^wrt  jhat 
^  bad  reached  me  of  her  being  in  confinement  during  the  six  iQ0|)^  .bo* 
"  fore  stated.  Some  little  time  after,  an  investigation  of  Mr,  C.^'^  ^it-* 
'*  ment  of  the  woman  tool^  place  in  Basseterre,  ^nd  alter  4^e  examinaUon 
**  of  some  witnesses,  the  magistrates  ordered  her  to  return  to  the  estatfii  ^ut 
'*  sufficient  evidence  had  come  out  to  induce  the  attorney  general  .tf>vgiv« 
"  Mr  C.  notice,  tTiat  he  should  indict  him  for.  illegal  trej^tmeAt  at  t^  ji»- 
^^  suing  court  of  King's  Bench  and  grand  sessions  of  the  p^c^  ;  ^hich  was 
^^  accordingly  done ;  hut  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  hitt*  and  onimaivertifLia 
'*^  a  very  extraordinary  manner  on  the  prosecution:        ^  *  ...    ,  ,  . , ,   v,  ,    » 

^  The  several-  inclosures  will  inform  your  ILordship  of't^e^i^al'  aj[C\mvi 
^  stances  of  the  case,  which  contain  strong  evidence  of  the  Illegal  tr^t- 


_ _,  _„.  ^ ^  !Wr/>jf 

**  niori  is  strongly  reprdb^ted  by  tfe  alttonjej^n^/fi^d,  ^ip^^ftjim^ 

Such  .is  the  compendious  statement  of  th^.goyeipor.-.^^CTe^J^tQj^pfl^rf 
the  papers  referred  to  by  him,  my  readei^  ^oulg  ^ee  wat  t}|^  qfs^^w^  still 
wbree  thkn  t^y  may ^^^^^  fromlh^ ^su^iimai^^ as^/fupt.^,,,')^  pppj; 

old  woman  unable,  in  point  of  law,,  to  enforce  ihe  premise  qf  j  iier,;deceaAi 
ed  owner,  the'lat^  Lord  Romney,  and  his  dir^ctiop  ^Orhis  ^^''^p^HLk^^ 
her.a  m^humissibn;'  tKbugh .^l^e/prQ^^^  )}^ ^J'^'imMlM^^ 
One  of  thb&e  attOrnies,  that  such  directfoi^%|h!yi  ,p£^n^ivec^Ji9^2|jQc^edp 
as  a  boon  nefxt  in  value,  the  permission  to  work  for  her  own  benefit  under 


h^r  fwn  bpdily  fi^ulUes, .clear,  .oft all  oUacge?  M  'w  itnaint^ffitQc?,  f/i.^  kv^i 

West  Indies  between  domestic  slaves  ^nd  it)^r„qA3^is;,9^,|4,lug^^l( 

called  "  luring  a  tlave  out  to  him  or  herulf."     But  the  rent  exacted  from 

Betio  Douglass  was,  as  she  not  mamdibly  alleged,  too  high.    It  was  three 

dollars  and  a  half  per  month;  which  in  the  currency  of  the  Leeward  Islands 

amouBia  to  n.  sjd.  peT  w««lc,'whcr^  the  hiagistfate«;  erid^tlj'ni^ ioi 

favoifrable  to  htr,  Tecrnnnesded  its  r^ddotHHi  10%  Medclyrebt  of  W. W. 

She  had  declared  to  Mr.  C.  the  manager,  hat  fatalnUly  to\pay  tbe'lbree 

dollars  and  aJialf;  and  yet  hei;getting  ir 

her  friends  made  good  the  payments  for 

first  imprisoDmeai,  which  prodnced  her 

vernOr ;  and  this  on  its  failure,  to  the  terri 

lited  in  the  stocks  of  a  plantation  sick  h 

monthi,  with  such  brief  suspensions  only  c 

gafd  to  the  healthor  life  of  the  sufferer,  ui 

livered  at  last,  from  that  cruel  treatment,  n 

but  by  the  interposition  of  the  gOTernoi. 

nil!  deny  that  these  facts,  and  especially 

the  stocks,  n<ere  clearly  established,  and 

•ufBcieut  for  the  conviction  of  the  defen 

held,  the  act  was  criminal  in  law ;  still  in 

ing  a  bill-    Yet  the  grand  jury,  not  conle 

Rented  to  the  court  under  their  hands,  lb 

"  In  rehimitig  this  bill  of  indictment 
^juryjiel  themselves  called  upon  respectj 
"  gret  that  a  p-osemtion  thould  kave  ie«B_ 
"  and  tupported  only  by  the  slender  eiitdi 
"  the JeeHngs  i>f  an  honourable,  humane,a 
"  siderably  wounded  utmeceiseriti/,  and  h 
'■  before  us,  appeared  unimpeachahle,  attea 

"  The  graad  jury  also  beg  leave  tu  exp 
"  ^^ation  that  IhiS  course  of  proceeding 
"  the  linte  aitd  money  of  tie  counlry  shot 
"  vestigating  sufA  Jrivolout  and  unfounded 
'^'grounded  iipon." 

"Slich  are  the  feelings  6r 
tltt'ma^t  emineiilaiid  fes 
phef,  -nliere  I  resided  ab< 
a  fact  that  my  opponents  1 
Talidate  thy  opinions  as 
the  W^t  Indies.  From 
come  wiOiin  i  few  years 
to  ssy  thkt'^h^  popvlar  (e 
the  better,  even  if  I  did 
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CasbNo.  3. — Conviction  in  the  Bahama  hland^.  fon.crmUy  ig^  a 
female  slave  called  Katie,  extracted  from  Papers  priuied'bi^^an 
order  of  the  House  'of  Q4mmwu^  l^rch  %7y  18S^.  '  '^ 

*  'The  poor  victim  of  cruelty  in  this  case,  was  a  domestic  slaire.o£  Mr^ — , 
an  eminent  resident  proprietor,  who  having  incurred  ths  resentment  of  that 
gentleman  and  his  lady  for  not  working  so  hard  as  they,  required,  was  ihns 
treated  fyy  their  immediate  and  repeated  orders.  ^^  She  was  confined  forihe 
^  period  of  seventeen  days  and  nights  in  the  stocks  without  intermission. 
''  They  gave  her,  .while  in  that  situation,  tasks  which  she  was  unable  to 
**  perform,  and  caused  her  to  be  repeatedly  flogged  for  the  non-perform- 
*^  ance  of  such  tasks.  After  releasing  her  from  the  stocks,  they  sent  her 
**  to  labour  in  the  fields  before  she  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  h^r 
''  confinement,  and  caused  her  to  be  flogged  in  the  fields,  where  the  girl 
*'  died  on  the  mommg  after  she  had  received  one  of  those  floggings." 

Thus  hx  I  copy  only  the  summary  account  of  the  charge  given  by  Mr. 

President  Munnings,  the  then  governor  of  the  coloily,    lie  adds  to  U  the 

stitt  more  odious  cruelty  of  rubbing  red  pepper  (capsicum)  upon  the  ^yes 

•of  the  girl ;  which,  and  all  the  other  particulars  here  mentioned,  were  clearly 

brought  home  to  Mr.  and 'Mrs'. ^  by  the  evidence,  and  with  circuni-* 

stances  of  further  aggravation. 

The  pmibbmeBt  of'the  stocks,  independently  of  its  long  continuan^, 
«eema  to  hav^  been  unusually  severe.  ^  The  stocks  were  made^*'  satid  one^pf 
4he.witit698e8^  '^  so  that  a  person  confined  m  them  cannot  lie  dovm  and  sitjtp 
"  atpleasureJ*  Yet  "  she  was  kept  m  the  stocks  every  nigktT*  No  wqnaer 
.that  one  distressing  effect  was  cramps,  or  spasmodic  contractions  cjf  ^e 
muscles  of  the  legs^  the  sevetity  and  danger  of  whioh'  in  hot  climates^  are 
iveU  known  to  be  very  gveat. 


..  The  wHiieafles  miio  saw  hef  nftev  her'  deliverance  from  the  stocky  fV^ 
t)i£thi».  so  as  to-sh^w  l^t,  ev^  then^  th^  spasms  "wetc  mitfter  of  ocular 'ob- 
.jeivation .  ^  Kaiie,  wtu  weU^  befo^  t^  wot  put  in  the  kt6(^ ;  she  was  'tramped 
**  when  she  was  taken  out  J*  "  She  did  not,  abith'th^  excq)tion  qf'her  %gs 
*' being  cnm^,  appear  te  be  iU.y  "*     '^' 

She  was  aot  left,  however^  w%il«  to  ItM  stook^,  to  tfAs  toiftdre^d  only  of  an 
uneai^  pofetufe  of setenteeit  days'  cotitinuaitde,iiiid  oflt^  sjpasnto^ic  effects. 
She  was  re{>eatedly  flogged  -^fhile  fixed  in  them",  and  sometimes  taken'  but 
only  "  to  be  tied  vp  to  bejlegged,*'  i.  e.  suspended  by  the  wrists,  in  order  to 
jsoeive  tbediscipttiie'mote^vei^;  ......         -.  i    •»•« 

,  iiow.pCten  dimiig  ^e  seventeen  da^m  she  recdved  tKe^^'tfog^my^Or 

^liipf»ngsdoe»^iiot  tittttnetly  a.pp^f.    Otife  6f  the  wi'^nfes^s,  iHr.  •: % 

overseer  and  g9dHM>%  and  hi&  hrstrtttttefitlii'sOitte-of  the^  cruelties^'  ^id, 
iSibe  did^no^hwmtih^  she  was  puniihSd  teven  times,  and  that  lie  thot^ht  if 
'.inmjabma^timeg/'  butmn  Tndfflfetfeirt'witnfeis  #ho  was*  a'  visitor  at  me 
house  oika^  Sunday,  Ac  day  fCat^  was  first"  put  Jhto  {he  slocks^  i'eposei 
totjBh&.hea]^  M»^»«nd:Mifc/'i^-si£;^if^  ordm  ft)r  Wfun^^  tlir^ 

times  on  Itoii  dey^twioe^befdrtf,  aM  OnfiCe  Wfe*  iiinner ;  and  that  ste  heaft 
th^>poon^r»4iiieff -laiicovdiiigiy'direiy  seVeral*  tiirfes  thai  day;'  and  uri3!ef 
stood  that  she  bsid  been-  flogged  lh«  day  before  also,    "Sh'e  acl3ed'*tlia{  the 
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directions  Were  given  to  Mr.  S.,  Mr. *s  nephew,  another  overseer  on 

his  estates,  that  on  the  third  order  being  given,  S.  exclaimed,  *^  Good  God 

uncle  /  what  flog  again?  but  Mr, insisted  on  kit  order  being  obeyed,** 

and  said,  **  if  she  does  not  do  h«r  work ;  she  must  be  flogged.'' 

Mr.  D.,  the  god-son  and  overseer,  on  his  cross-eKamination  sufficiently 
confirmed  this  account ;  for,  speaking  of  the  same  Sunday,  he  says,  **  She 

watfiogged  by  Mr.  S,  he  does  not  know  how  often ;  he  was  not  there  all 
day  ;**  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  six  distinct  floggings  subsequent  to 
that  day,  as  does  Mr.  S.  also,  some  of  which  they  both  admit  were  ad- 
ministered by  themselves. 

To  the  stocks  and  the  whippings,  the  torture  of  red  pepper  applied  to 
the  eyes,  was  repeatedly  added,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  orders  of  Mrs. 

,  the  mistress.    Speaking  of  two  of  the  floggings  administered  by  the 

hands  of  another  slave,  Mr.  D.  says,  ''pepper  was  rubbed  in  her  eyes  during 
**  the  punishment ;"  and  of  another  administered  by  himself,  ^  Witness 
**  f^mseif  flogged  Kate  whUe  she  urns  in  the  stocks ;  he  rubbed  pepper  in  her 
"  eyes  at  the  time  he  flogged  her,  by  the  direction  of  Mrs* ." 

He  afterwards  adds,  **  she  had  her  tasks  to  peHbrm  on  the  same  days 
**  that  she  was  peppered.  She  was  flogged  because  she  did  not  perform 
**  them.  Witness  thinks  she  could  not  see  to  do  either  of  the  tasks  after 
**  her  eyes  ^et9  peppered,*' 

Mr.  S.  the  nephew,  admitted  his  knowledge  of  the  pepper  having  been 
twice  applied^  and  once  at  least  by  himself,  for  he  said,  ^'  he  rubbed  it  in 
**  her 'eyes  to  prevent  her  from  sleeping**  Such  were  the  combined  modes 
of  punishment  during  seventeen  days. 

At  the  «nd  of  this  dreadful  term  of  suffering,  the  poor  girl  was  let  out 
of  tbe  stocks,  but  only  to  be  sent  to  the  field  to  work  under  the  drivers; 
which  to  a  domestic  slave  is  justly  regarded  as  a  very  severe  punishment, 
and  among  the  worst  that  a  master  can  lawfully  inflict.  In  her  case,  it 
must  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  weakness  and  depression  of  spirits  ; 
and  by  those  cramps  in  her  legs  under  which  it  appears  she  was  still 
«uflering  when  turned  into  the  field. 

She  was  kept  there,  and  of  course  compelled  to  endure  the  common  la- 
bours of  the  gang,  peculiarly  distressing  though,  from  their  novelty  as  well 
as  severity^  they  must  have  been  to  her,  till  the  close  of  the  fourth  day, 
when  she  was  too  much  exhausted  and  debilitated  to  walk  from  the  field  to 
the  house ;  but  was  carried  or  supported  in  her  way  thither  by  the  driver, 
and  presented  as  an  invalid  to  her  master  and  mistress.     But  she  was 

not  received  into  her  former  abode.    "  Mrs. ordered  her  away  to  the 

^  negro  houses  (the  huts  of  the  field -sUves,  to  whose  condition  she  was 
'^  now  red'uced),  saying  she  would  not  have  her  about  the  yard." 

The  mother  of  Mrs. being  present,  asked  the  poor  girl  what  was 

the  matter ;  and,  finding  her  silent,  repeated  the  question,  and  refused  her 
some  water  winch  she  had  prayed  for,  till  an  answer  should  be  given ;  on 
which  Kate  said,  she  had  had  a  little  fever  the  night  before.  Of  course  she 
durst  not  say,  before  her  oppressors,  thai  herdeb^ity  was  the  effbct  of  their 
own  cruel  treatment.  The  mother,  on  feeling  her  pulse,  &c.  said,  **  You 
**  have  no  fever  now,''  and  told  her  if  she  was  ill  in  the  morning  to  come 
u{)  for  medicine.    **•  Mr.  and  Mrs.  —  said  nothing,  and  Kate  yt^niy  with- 
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'<riip«)k9<l  teey-welf  ^UyvfQ  to  iiie  negro  ^a<i0es^^»dha4rje(^r€4;i<^9k(|a|ie«$ 
*f:fiomms,n^^mi^^f^4  witswws  di4  not «e^ h^  i<3ti^4  th^t *iin,<EV*^H*t 

*Vwh«ib«c«tbe?»'W€r<e  mow*  Bf^lijeve^  tbe  driser  did  il  of  kis.o^ia^  I^<>ci9ff4^ 
"  She  did  not  come  up  next  morning  for  medicine.    She  vfen^  i^tk»<if^ 

,i.Xt  jEippeftrs,  from  another  part  of  the  s^^na  testiiwwy,  ^hat  .this  last  ^ut^^ 
qn.t^'tort».fed  sind  siAkiog  fir^me  of  powr  Kate^  woi^ld„l^yi9/-^^(m]f^s||Ti^ 
f^nhttB,  i£,lhe  dm&c  had  not  desisted  at  ;t%  int;r«ftt]r'pf  aims^^n^me^Ji^ 

W(ylly#  ..Thewitaew  added  that  he  did  m)t[k*i«ftw  iwh^th^  Wyllor'v''^^^ 
*Majr^rpi«e.w«5  in.con9eqne«ee  of  the  girl-&  4«t)iUta|;<^fftat§j9F,|M>^jMiMO(; 
.,/As  tPiihe  ptoYOcatiop  <o  the  last  whippi»g,  it;Wa^»fappar|8!»tJ)^{.A«^eBK^ 
i^eow. suspicion  of  the  poor  gifl's  ha¥i|^g^ff^igwdr.pWP*  Wrt#€§*ii^?^ 
sfoe  n^ly  felt,  whei*  earned  orsttpportad  Irom.A/ft  fi^j  fcPiftPaW^B-ftSh 
aigaed  frousd  of  it  was,  her  having  walked  afterwafdaifop^.thef,]pft^sJfir'^ 
}fmm  <»  the  ntg«>  hujs.  The  latter  was  presamahly  */ w«y  »hpf^  ^4§*l*p^«* 
^(^£  jthdiihais.are  commonly  aot  far  from  the  hama^tatt;:  :M%4,{tbie  ^^liQ^4>m 
ta<th6g>rl.t4»<eome»  if  iU  in  the  mcarning,  to  the  lum^pox  ^yn^yjpiftl  Wf^- 
ttvshiswtthat  it  was  pretty'  near ;  whereaa  the  ^eld  #ie!  9im^^fi9J%i^'^jiQh 
9^^vitti«sa>,said«  to  he  a  mile,  and  by  non^  less,  ^haw^  WE,f  .W^ifr9«b^ 
hnimfiii  Besidesi^thfl  diaugUt.of  water^  whifih.b^d.»0:4ouJti^  t^nigi^gB  ^ft^j 
l^ertftftswufwaa  obtaided^  aad  the  ^oeti^on  of  Mp^^r,  ]mf»ce.tberf^^j#g;M 
d«li<|<iAUi}k  mih^  lield^  weie  ^QK^.proba%  to  refr/esh  the  pof)T>exlu»iist^^ 
afl^tiwa,  iii.a\fu®ciett  degiee  4^0  r/?ptorf3|.h^r .  mlft»c^la^  ytOTf^.'^ohf^^^^f^Pf^ 
pi»siiroC,wa}kiiig.tQtbe.Uata.    \  -    -.    '.,'   ,  r/nf. ').;j  .    ^..uod 

V ,  MO*ist»«ed„  ;onthia;beHai;vth«t  ihia.  teat,fl«i«ii»g.  ¥r?ia  A«^  j*?w'S.9P?afc 

aaott^  »(%  i|nuiy,ha  jsaid  ihat, . however  ui^i^yj^  ^nd.,fti^  ^^^  ^9il  jWJIti 
table  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  -.-Tr^  But  SHppos!pg._tl>fi^n4tftW^  sjW!fBPi«ft  Wfr 
bdiej^wfeifiW  fwm.h^Kteipe.to  favour.  tbeff^|jfrn»^9ji^e^,.]iVH'*W9JrjPW^ 
qlh*»;tasiii»pnir^i^^y,,^ey  .bei  dfwbteid,  .and  that>r^^?,r^4^^^^^  ,^??fjWj% 

Hu^ikissioaijwatly  flsOJed  '^iWtjMweJw^tdepte^^btefa^Blf  ti^ttte 
'<,/has^^,the  ilj)ggiB^.whwh.^igitt  ^.W^Yf^ri^r^9f^h/?lPm^W^mi^i 
'*aUheiva«dfl'of  %ha  ownarsi  pAer..iwiij^4pals  mp^ffTf^WxW^itf^sl^^l 
'^lh«iripteaa<ure.r  •  .1 il  ;.  ..-    •..-   jr..^j  ..i>.H   .v.^Hf   xboilynB  -asao 

aft»what  d^tfeethe4ast  .pii^»i*hma^t,.i9pr^ft^FWi^,b^j^^ 

tV«  inftiotioM  was  «Qt,a$<»!iai»e4,hy(*%pv6jft^,3,IJf  ^^^t^^^^^ 
ii^'mm,mt^  '«*farea«»i^4id^te;,§IPl*WW.i*V^^tft9^ 
tl^e,ft»^t,lpwh«h,rJh01tortiir/9M,l»^9i^fe^%»tKif^VW 
vqrlsrdi^^fiti^^i^gb.*  la^  aw»«EliW&llyr>C«^i>tCTPi^cW5H*^ftia^ 
may  be  inferred,)  had  9t.\m  tim  ^WHWfejf.tq  «te*ffl[ia«*  WlWiffe;^fts*Ki 

«.Wyi^  *nlJ^r«e^.^.SB3?eohef,'^, .  .,;ni  .  u.><>.>q  -^u.  ,(l  k,  .gjvx;f.  loiijo  9dj  lo 

.*b%safa^^,t^^ir^J>§»Oiftlar|aiiJgjci?y;^;^hW^ 
toj^r.rn-rrr.t^ n0i^t:!da)l;at,,>|f)9»>i-ftat  tlWilW^W)^o^fA«J^W^L 


llitt<{d^erhsLd  really  infikMit ifi^ithcmt  wd^t* ^1ttlte»  Mir* irtid  IVIjftw -i«iii^ 
b»d  i^tt  thdl  the  preced^t  severities  gifldict^«lti<e8>!oag  fin«ti5«d  iy4hem-' 
sM^es^'or  Hbder  tlveir  eiqpne^'iedoitntaid/ipmMld  be^faiftfy'i'^gtn^d^fais  ImvSb^' 
H^'M  t^  ^tal  eveat.  In  tkftttase,  Gertamty,  it  innig  t)i«$ir  n^uiliAiy  >«.«(!' 
p^eitt  etmrse  to  ask  no  questfbni,  and  t6  preclude  luther  thati  •^urt'  hi^es-' 
*gaiioi!^bf  others.  ^  .  :.   .!^  » 

Accordingly,  no  investigation  of  the  tmder-driver's  conduct  ii  all^igM  l3' 
Ifckte  tftkeft  place  ;  no  coroner'*  inquesrt  vm»  hcfld  ^V  inTlted ;  oo'4t|fg»febn 
•fkll^in'to  examine  the  eorpse^  no  notice  given  to  any  mnglstraie  or^ei^ 
pei^bti^,  th()U^  Mr.  Forbes,  a  jQStioe  of  peace,  lived  v^fthin  ataile  «f''tlM} 
«itate  ;  \Mt  ftte  iHklf  of  poo>r  Kstte  iras  hurried  to  the  gra^e  ^itii  ll^ie  ^ttoM 
posibteeeleWty,  tin^h,  in  all  probability,  by -any  eyes  but  t^iose  ^  pel idhi" 
^1^,  if  th^  case  wjd  nnif^er,  were  aetors  oratecompliees  in  the  etiv64,  -^As 
^le'died  $n  the  field  at  noon,  and  was  buried  on  the  same  day  ftt  evefeHfig^> 
ttR^e  ^#ts  hieirdly  timeenongh,  in  that  climate,  for  the  corpse 't^  d|ll]^  -jh^- 
g|r6w  cdld ;  and,  presumably,  not  a  moment  more  than  was  neoessaiy  ifl^4iit' 
^' grave  and  'Othervvlse  prepare  for  the  interment.    The  master, "it  tppeavi^' 
4merl^?i>eb  with  hin  directions,  as  to  where  the  body,  during  that  biief  InteiVaft^ 
^iMA  be  kept;  k  vety*  imusuar interposition  by  a  planter ;  <t(Mr  d]e>  ibv^^fidbl^ 
duitflffn,"  o^  erne' Which  I  never  heard  of  an  exception  to  befoUe,  w-W  \ikvS 
lAi^  cate  of 'the  body  of  the  deceased  slaves,  and  all  other  preparatibil^  fi>f 
i^it  bnriiti,  t6  ^e^  discretion  or  choice  of  surviving  mkttvMM  oB  frietttkti 
B^t-^^h^ti^  #^  ilffd  incidentally  that  Kaete  had  a  ilMiier  ^'  tlfev^Maxe^f 
lif^.'^^i-^/ oh  hearing  bf  her  death,  |;dve«tijtet»  thaj&ber  iibdy  i$lio«ft^'l4> 
ekttie&hd,  and  Md  ^itt  in,  a  partieular  places  aiAl  "tiiilt  pkee  wttft  4to 
house  of  the  driver ;  the  very  person  probably,  who,  next  taMk^'^MidMl^ 
-:^^^,' Had  liUMar^  in  pre^i^ib^«ny  di&o«very  thsA  wightf'4^  nfold^y 
il^^e^iondf 'the  cotpse;  ^M  lA  person',  too;  iitto  whw^ehouteibe^vefi 
«M4  ii6im^f,  frfWn  ftfeRl»^s'of*nti06Jty,  ib  intrude.     '•    '  ■»     f^   '  '  >'''^  - 
^'liyjthe  o'^erseer,  «ideed^  stated  the  orders  to  hav*  beeh,  to'  b^rtn^^^  the' 
4^^e,  i.M  '^Mct  Tt  in'the  room  whete  Kete  had  elept^  wtiichy^B'iAe^wiil  k' 
d2)tne^tiki,''itiusf  haVebeeti  in  drtiear  the  master's  house  ;^  bW  tf  the  irtttatew 
w^y  cori^ct  !d  thstt  poinv,'  the  c^der  om^itha^e  been  cevnteitnaadtfd,  for'^J 
tfe^'othieV  -oV^rs^r^'ftttd  ttepbew  <if  Mr.  M.j  expressly  say«,  ^-  the  oorpM  Wli^ ' 
lifd'^b^t^in  the  driver's  *hot«^.''    It  is  true,  thi«  witness  adds>  "l!he  dtfo^'WM* 
•open :  anybody  might  have  gone  in;"  and  D.  also  said,  '^  he^didnot  kwM* 
tft^  Mr".  M.gave^aitfy^^rderi'to  jjireventherWngseenl^    Thito  i«»proHa- 
l^'^(5«igh;  %r4f  ^^<:^t)rdetS  had  beto  ^eoessary  to*  yMmdt  the  dviveiyttl^ 
ti^^he  itofei^'i'dQed  in  seridfts^^the^-ttotpsfe  to  hi*  hiit>tii»,  ihtey  would^  •!> 
^tii^e^ii<>t'Hivel)<^n*given  }fli«ie'  h^      -of  4ine  Who  fleuld  'pwov^^theunf- 

wki^h  a  dri4ei;1)ettig*!lway^ailwe;  e^d  «dt.''  ^If  the  i*ew  WW  o^,  iiT 
v^^To\jsA3iy^hf^im'ii^  dr^et<f6irh(«M^#  imti^v^  eecute^'agyikt^ilit/ 
tHitfe^rs;  \i?5thtyut  ftydi'scomrdrt  of  MkWRltf^  mi  ihe-aii*.  '■     '     •    -      ■  >  1  v':-- 
^iut  that  the  tdfpse  was,  in  factj^en,  when  #lfippfcd  ttftdUlid  ^tyhyAAf 
of  the  other  slaves,  or  by  any  person  whatever,  i»  tfof  alltegedlby  iltHer  crffW^' 

wf tnMes',  '^th^t  6b  their  fcn<ywfed%e  ot  mu^^  iAi6^^  thej^  wei«e  Irnhm^- 
ci^nijf  c^s^^s4d4o^sfate  ev(!fry:  thf^;*  not  ««ierUe,  tHai'ml^t  ft^our  the 'U^e^' 
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fen^l^,  I^  wa9|  upf  0  cr^s^Te^anupa^ipp  on  their  part,  .th^t  the  last-cited 
answers  wer^  gjiven,  and  i^  nQt  heing  .a49ea  whether  the  body  w^y  or  was 
not  9eeiif  we  ms^  reasonably,  infer^  that  no  <^ue$tion  to  elicit  that.infprma^ 
tipp,  was  thought  prudent  by  th^  counsel  for  the  defence. 

Npw,  if  the  corpse  wasf  not  seen  by  any.  of  the  slaves  on  the  estate,  j^ose 
w^p  know  the  characteristic,  curiosity  of  negroes,  and  how  grea^.an  interest 
they  taVe  in  the  obsequies  of  their  departed  friends  and  companions^  will 
j^pdj^ip  difficulty  .in  concluding,  that  it  was  because  they  w^re  not  permitted 
tq^^^  it,  The  mode  pf  keeping  the  corpse,  and  the  rapidity  of  .its  inteij- 
roent,,  precluded  their  having  a  view  of  i^  though  ^tended  prpbatit^  to^pre^- 
vent  inspection,  not  by  them  only,  butot^ier  and  more  dangerous  eye^.  \ 

Nevertheless,  it  was  discovered,  or  suspected,  on  the  e^tate,^  that  poor 
Jj^j^^e  bad  bee^  broiight  tp  her  e^d  by  violent  mean^;  for  it  m^iy  be  collected 
from  .the  papers,  that  the  information  or  summons,  which  led  to  enquiries  bv 
la  magistrate,  and  afterwards  to  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney-general,  came 
nrst.firom  one  of  the  slaves,  named  Boatswain.  .   .  .    -i.  ^ 

What  his  information  was  does  not  appear;  for  being  a  slave,  he  coiijd 
f^9S  b(?,  produced  .as  a  witness,  and  the  defendants,  while,  in  their  peiiiioh 
heDsinalter-mentioned,  they  ascribe  the  prosecution  to  his  "  irifwpidm  report, 
and  ^^jni^ariov^fakehood^^  prudently  avoid  to  explain  what  his  statement 
lac^^n^ly  were^  exQept  generally,  '^  that  the  woman  had  perished  under  tfiemin- 
f^ji^^ei^ti'i^icte^onker,^^  It  may  clearly  be  inferred,  however,  that  Boai- 
^w^ij,;i^iist  have  founded  that  proposition,  not  merely  pn  the  facts  tiereip- 
stated,  as  given  in  evidence  first  before  a  magistrate,  and  afterwards  on  tne 
trf ?^  ):|y  Jjfr,  — 's  two  overseers,,  the  one  his  nephew,  and.the.othethfe 
*}g(j4^Qn,  for  to  these  witnesses  the  petitioners  make  no  objection^  nor  dispute 
jf^y  fi^ct  they  deposed*  Qo  the  contrary,  they  were  continued,  as  app^ai^, 
}^4lieir  places  pa  the  estate*  The  *\infatfums  report ^^  and  '*  nefarious  Ja^e- 
^f^dfl  jien^ore,  must  ha^ve  gone  beyond  their  testimoi\y;  though  this  was 
,!j|nple.^o^h,,a8  evejy  mind  unwarped  by  colonial  feelings  and  manners 
,wiU^d«uU  Aq  hare  WelJ  warranted  a  conkviction  not  only  for  cruelly,  but 

I'W'^r'^..  .>  .  •    .  ■        r .„.    .i^, ...,,., 3 

t    ,So„th9tHght  the,  attorney-^^eneral  of  the  colopyj  apd  so  he  con^nu'ed  \^ 

thinly  to. the  last;  for  the  petitioners  themselves  tell  us, that  irihU cmchid^g 
(^r^^  to  the  court  <f,nd jury  onj^he  trial^  he  emphaticaUv  acknowtet^i^hunUff' 

sijll  imvressed  with,  a  amviction  pi]  the  fact,  that  itke  woman  fiddoeen  'mtcr- 

''^    '^                        '•  '    ''     '•'  '    '^■'    •    ■      '-^^  '^*        r'>:'<    »in   to  ;io:ii^. 

•tObered'                 •.                ( •        ■  •          . 

\c  '1^.'  ■  ■  ,.^'} !  .'•     '5  , ' .      ■    .1    /.      ■■'    ■,  .-    %'  •  ;•;  'i     ■'"•J"    't,  •  '  •  04  ;/f«3tfwb'>«iiiif 

,  ^  .3ut  what  was  th^  reception  of  thxs  shockmg  qase  by  the  PubRc  of  a  W^t 
In^i^, colpny,  iand  the  dispensers  of  j ustice,  there  ?  Irfife  graij^  jtPAf  ifi9fiJr^ Wt 
the  bill  pf  indictmept  for  inurder;  certainiyjOot  from  want  6f  e\i^aeiiSeoFflfe 
^acts  here  stated,  or  disbelief  of  that  evidence;  for  it  vi^as  on  th^  ^S^jpfadti, 
aqd  the  sanje  testimony,  that  they  foiAid  ^  bill  forj  a  misdemfeapl)ii?!*"  *fii^ 
thougiit^  therefore,  that  in  !^  'case  vyheire  a  life  had  beeh  jost  Ifi  a  ^A^Mki  ^so 
JrevoUing  to  Europeati  feelings,  it  was  too  much  tp  submit  tJf'iicdtirt's&ii 
Mry' whether  'the  criminal  parties  Were  guilty  of  murijer,  oV'eVI^'I^daln- 
slaughter.  -  ^         -      . « £  .10 

The  defendants,  being  convicted,  by , decisive  and  yndiiiputea  eVfflence, 
on  uie  minor  charge  which  they  were  li;ied  upon,  next  exronenc^  very 
lenient  treatment  froni  the.  bench  ;,  for  great  lenity  it^suJ^Vy  wasJ'to  punysh 
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Uiem  oiily  with  fiVe  iDo'ntlis'  iEnt>ri96ttlden^  aUd  a  Bni  of  300^  cilii^Dcy, 
(aboiit  half  that  amoiint  in  sterling  mimey)'fol'  an  Blfence'  of  Jach  compli- 
cated, odious,  and  long-continaed  craelty ;  afld'so'TSry  probably  antounting 
to  murder,  not  only  in  conScieiiM,  but  in  IdW.  'The  'onl;  donbt  in  that 
respect  niust  have  been  founded'  on  tli6'  want  of '  positive  procf  that  the 
^^eath  was  the  effect' of  the  cruel  punishments  which  the  young  woman  had 
jsust^ned  (or  seventeen  preceding  days,  and  up  to^thina'few  hours  of 
tlie  &tal  event;  but  the  circumstances  ftiinisfa  a  very  Strong  and  irresistible 
presumption  that  'such  was  the  case,  and  the  absence  of  more  direct 
evidence  ought  not  to  have  availed  the  party,  by  whose  own  most  suspiciou* 
conduct,  in  the  hasty  interment  of  the  body  unseen  by  any  competent  wit- 
ness, such  evidence  was  precluded. 

How  woulii  such  a  case,  and  such  treatment  of  it  in  a  conrt  of  justice, 
liave  been  regarded  in  this  country  ?  The  criminals  would  have  found  their 
prison  a  necessary  assylum  from  public  indignation  ;  and,  when  released 
jftprn  it,  would,  lilte  the  wretch  Hare  and  his  wife,  have  been  glad,  by 
changing  their  names,  and  abandoning  tiie  place  they  were  known  In,  to 
escape'  from  the  odium  and  infamy  and  popular  vengeance  that  pursued 
d)em.  Had  they  even  been  capitally  convicted  and  eiecutcd,  indigrtation 
'at  their  crime  would  have  overpowered  every  feeling  of  pity  Ibr  their  fate. 
Lifce  the  late  wretched  Mrs.  Hibner,  the  last  sound  they  heard  when  turned 
from  the  scaffold,  and  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death,  would  have  been 
the  exultations  of  the  crowd  at  their  puni<jhment;  and  execrstioiis  od' their 
Bijilty,  heads.  '    ' 

■  Widely'  different  are  the  feelings  of  the  populace  in  the  Wrist  ^Tndiet, 
and  not  of  the  vulgar  only,  but  of  those  Colonists  that  stand  highestlii  todd 
rani  and  respectability,  when  the  perpetrators  of  murdercws  oppression:  aft 
white  persons,  and  the  subjects  of  it  are  negro  slaves. '  It  is  for  the  sake'tif 
this  '  important  and  instructive  distinction  (hat  I  would  solicit  particular 

attention '  to  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. :  for  it  produced,  in  the  mincb 

o^  their  while  compeers  of  the  Bahamas,  compassion  and  favor  only  for  the 
crifninalti,  instead  of  iodignalion  at  their  crime.     The  rejection  of  the  Wll 
for  murder  vras  so  far  from  exciting  censure,  that  their  having  been  chatted 
^with  that  crime  was  regarded  as  a  grievance;  and  the  sentence  of  five 
months'  imprisonment  as  a  great  severity,  demanding  the  merciful  iiiterpo- 
sition  of  the  crown.    The  most  powerful  and  general  solicitations  were 
imf^iat^y  made  in  their  favour  to  President  Mui 
.that  iQost  inadequate  punishment;  to  which  he  hon 
myifld  not  extetid  merty  to  thoie  by  tnhiitii  none  had 
the  .Governor,  whose  place  Mr.  Munnii^  tern] 
soon  afler  returned  to  the  (colony,  a  petition  for  t'hi 
.peiite4  to  llinti   backed,  by  a-"  address  wilh  earnes 
.QVdnn,  from,  po  less  than  iweiity-ei^nt  gentlem 
describes  af  "  some  of  the  most  respectable  inh 
comprisii^  the  foreman  and  oBiers  of  the  jury,  a 
{^ploiiial  ^embly.  ,..-... 

Still  stronger  evidence^  if  possible,  of  the  distorted  colonial  feelings  on 
^uj;h  subjects n^y  be  found  in.  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  whch  a  desire 
of  popularity  among  his  subjects  can  alone  explain ;  for  iliough  he  thought 
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9iltitio»  and  ttdd^i^,  wfelsmg  bin^Tfi^^tut  ^4mi^i^,.)4&4>ii^^  Aftf 
p^lBtm  >o|.ttaflb .  wiipeetabiiit jT  'filmHA^  ^^  bfwwipwd '^«/iflppf  iwww^ 

li««Af  ttiwtiJ^.iiiqiflfqwBffl^  «M  /W0ilWf  «4^i«W 

K^t^ij^glBestkm  thftt  the  wWwce  wai,jfel^«t i^ ;ipj?|pcuj»l%ia«i^l^[^«y «W*5<» 

lHm»>ifffi!^  ^  p^i8«^)aa  Mint^^es,  aod  hud  »^.6^u^il5>f^4isB»i«sq^,^i>in 

J^I»ii|Ui)ir  hue  Jkppe*r  to  feaye  r^?aamed  in/*e«r.^«(|iPi^^^^s>5^^  ^m 
^s^^!^Mi  ,aie  ifli^  i  @69«l^  lUe  juryiafin>Y*o  i^Jfipeft/tl^^  #}fi^fj^ 
,<i«lirMi4vl  JtfltBMnft  l»At»p«sich  th^ir  0¥q»jr^iii9fci^  i«»ii4\4^S^^^9rr^ 
W»  ple4diffgai1ciril^&)8«i^)reU»y.of  s|«te  Oft  b«t«|lf  flflb9iF<aS^«l^^°Mfl»^ 
the  slightQ3iNd4Hlbi^M  ^  f^a^  ^  the.<9niel  a£i»  of  ^f^^^^KS^l^^^^lie 

rn}^ito^t(thQRj,.ww»'lte:d«ftmsw.^  .W  fti|tfi»ia^Mry.  wrg^n^^n^  W^^W^ffXt? 

,Ml9-mrr^).haye.ewr^  befi».  i^m^  mp^^^^^¥^^'n,^Gf^^^^ 
fser^  .4«ftm€*  fift.  ^My  ..RpfiwjwU^iwfei®,  thW;TJMkisftpMf#ufi9e^?S&ft%d# 

iffu^<ye«§ili>yi<|hr.hQEM>r;  for^  »d4».thf  g^»«fftw,i^.  ^!i^i¥^*^f^»%itim 

»<lWig;p,*..vMichlJ|Ae,g(w«irJH?r^iB«plf  ,:   ;  ..i  'u  .wf.W  i/j^jfoib/if 

the  provocation  alleged,  be  Xhoj^t  tQ  ^^[graiy^te  ^  piffp^ft  >,."  JQ^^K^^IS?? 
l"  ^veT:^^«iid«w^ed,f  s^s.th«gfrFeri^x,."jF^p^pUhl€|Dp9p^^l<i^  <l#if«^ 

^9fmifmm9»  h»f^  «  ^urjgv^;    It:  ii^oul^ .apipe^:^  ^  .M>>SJ Jsfe .  /?yfl%'  fl^i  1^ 

i^*5»iffii<>^,to;.tb«kJaypuyai>J^,j<Mij^  c^Uwu»tl  J^^^^^^^y^.^^??^ 

^P^eh^wi  ttwLt*a<w*ia.mew*Vthaii.ine«vljs  the  ^ajc,  ia  thif  )<|vaijfic^%ij^9|  ja. 
/>5fipy  .^QiiWu#,appio^,;ftj|d.lJ^^  ^?^  -TTTT  wa*  i^dic^jia  |i.,9M?/f«;!ti^^^i- 

forced  labour  to  excess.    One  of  their  own  witnesses,  wh^{e;^jifi^(qyj{^^,  U> 


(b^|fijld's6M6  ^cif^e^folT'tlie  ddretidki^'<y 'tHe  |sMiti€«  ofovthcvi,  iiMia 
ffiiVii^ ' noi'siM^li  eitt^hUMiotf.  *^ S^e^  did  sot- knpfvr  wheliwr '  it^  wftfttft^ 
<^i^^fiWMA'ld  giv«  nigr6e6  i^ifik'i^  p^Mm  "^l^^'^f  vm^in^k^^UftW 
ttASi ^fft^|}|<et» 6did,  ^<'(hat  he  him^^if  nevbi^  gav«i  )Ji$  ^negroiss  Mrf  i««rkitot^' 
^iWln  tbb'  stocks ;  not  even  ligbt  work/'  ¥f  t  i< •  wasf  »^fcMed  t«Ad  «m1 
ii«^r4^$letled'ibi;t,1hikt  poor  Kate/whileiutidcrrgoin^'that  lorhiMmi  sptoi^^ 
confinement  during  seventeen  days  and  nightsy  Was  cbmmalid«tl  fopei^lbi^j 
i^^'tk)^^&  for  h6t  p^oriiiing,  tile  faUondkiafy  quaWeum  of'^flfilyi'^rdrk, 
tOidhiof^  thftii  il'  Was  ]^oMitA(^'  f>F<h^r  to  ai?cousplish.  ^  Wlviaii  'tr)l6  ^IVM 
"">!n  'tb^  stotiks/*  ^d  th^  0V6fiMer  Dl  *^  ilh«f  had  « t«9k  «f  twel^fb  ^iS&HjiA 
*^'<if  Wk^  '{)latt  to  perfotttk  ^  day.  Tw*h«fethoni=ir th^  lisufcl^'tank-^i^ 
^''SbMe  'ife^  do  mot^^KSLte  Viras  dot  litiicoostomed  tb  ^i(hifig-t^«  |$«r^ 
<^'tiot  '^ctij^dfned  io  pteitia^  ootld'not  plait  twtslve  4t^«iii^^-ii^  hliid  hii 
^^fask  to  i)erfQtmMOtf  thie  sawetlay  on  vrbieh  her  eye»  wei«)pet)p(n«dv  "^^Sfie 
^vr^  togged'  l)ecau»e  Mie  dM  not  peifor^  them/ >  WitdeM  !th(tttt^T%||^ 
^^ould  ik5t  seetodoeffh^  of  the  tasks  aifter  her  e^ytes  M^Of^  ^^^pptiM^ 
li\iiif  M  cofleoted  aho;  that  «ererirf  m  labour  wan/as  tiStiM^y  witfmf^^ 
MUR  sev^tjf^  in  discipline,  hy  these  ♦*  respecHible'  pentHmJ^  •'  TKe"g4««ftft 
iepiafeitiott  of  Mr.  -and  Mrs.  -j — (sawl  Captain  Pliider)*lii,  ihatt^lfidjr^y^ 
Sirttiik'd^^inlgy  afeKl  another  witness  esklled  toibei!^  chaniotefslo^M^ff9», 
1^  His'cK^srexaminatidn,  deny  that  he  himself  o»ee  <tottt>kMd- «k|  iM 

dftdhiey-g^eWil  of 'Mr. ,  barbatityj  and  called  Wii»^flht<l<r;'^  ';:•<>  ^H* 

There  is,  in  tliis  case,  a  concurrence  of  almost  every  circumstane)l4liaT«ail 
eM^hde  iHe  ibrce  of  my  geb^ral  remarks;  Thte  offettkieni  were  «kbtl«fi/4nd 
ib'dig^t  ]^r^6ns,  Who  might  be  pf^sAvft^fobeHn'tiiifaif  spiaeiltfetf  dlf^ 
liotilety in  Which  they  moved ;  or  metcenanfy  agents  bf  «n'absefrit'  proprieti*, 
\bnsing,  contrary  to  hisrh^imtae  iiiirsttiiielion^,  Hieir  dl(te^e^'«pow^pbm 
^^sbns,  its  is  estpressl^f'  stated  byaJl^i^heit  med^iovsf  of  tte' Ai«t'^N^^eei^ 
^Mty^f  mid  reMdent  prc^lMor^  to  whom  th^vicrtmbfiftefii^^yttifeRyH^ 
-^Biigyi' "^  Dneof  them  tdsOj' to imtoedkte acftor'lni 'ii«d^>fcll^'*^  of 

'^^'Mme;  was  of  that'sex  fh  'which  (he  vice  Of  ifthtitoattitjr  ii  )^i>^Wi<i<»<rtIy 
urinattrrirdttdodSouS:  It  might,  ^tbftne,  YA^e  b^en  t*peote»'«KWAfe 
ladies,  at  least,  if  not  the  gentlcm^  of  the- Bahamas,' WO*!d  bite tAWtd 
fli^P' baits' oh'  such  bffefiders.'  Instead' of Hhii,  We"  Are  tohl^tha/^  «4Aey 
'^L'iU'dintectin  gaol  by  the  mo^  i'espectdhle  p^fkmi  ifim'blt^e^^'^iid^m 
'^'Wibkkem  thetfiheforer"!  fe'arVe  mujtt  undefrttrfnd  th«fA  6ial'th*<ffett!*fc 
1*{yyskhd'ac(jh^htail(yeswerdt)fthento!ibef.>  -'  "  '-^  '^-•'  '  -"'T  -^'^^ 
'^^•'Mef  sticlr  exambles,  alt'recfent  otf^*/ bf  iho  sl^fee  of  ^(OfNilir  fe«idg,'iiha 
'iW^^fifect  bf  public  prosecdtiotti  \tL\M  cblonifeS,  it  Ctth^hkt^ly%tt'toeeeskiy 


Wa  inastePij  jSbWer  '6f  pnnisMhg',^Which^#  liW^^afi^ett> W  eodti^ul,**We#^ 
^numercM's'though  thdy  are,  •ttie5rvianti€fi«6r,'ef  cOhWe^'be^festAli^^lyl^ 

'e^d^tirf6,'ks  Wey  dart"b6'  tlic'^iftjedts'^f  •rid1^^t)»dcefcdlwg,i«tt*c«i«^ 
-^ilMty,'Wh'A'e6vei^''l(Aial  'JiiibifcitV  theyma^  d(jteiiOftaMy'Ob|ttiftW*eiie^l»*dy 
-atlk'lh^  cad  nevcFbC  t^oVed''^irf'th}§'*COTimty  ,<•««' '-iisi^  tb  'Make'lt'«saf*»'fe 

'^uTJll^HhdM  Mm*'  '"•"   '"••  =  ''  '"'^  '' ''"  *'^  '^''  *      •"■•^"'  ■ '  '"^'^'^''  ^' ''"'^ 


4Hf  A^indf3[l 

rMI^M  !#  the^^ccAotiies^  kaVe  fmrApuA  Item  «^  iwnd  acco«i|U  to  itm  Md^m- 
InmitmiiQ, ler  tedBtevery  Society^and^ t»  dndiiHdiialB'ta'itliB  i^moMrf^iiAi 
iArtW^4iM'«tdiimt;i}#u«ltie^4iaitiq^  l^ir  J(iiDw2ttd9&^flM±.itiMn 

denobHltt^ib  Uto  writes;  insfitradiatiiokud'brtief:;  a&d  Awutinies  wiUKratoajF'. 
eMpl«8S8^iiijMK«ibii  of  M6rMy  ;^imiyet,  Irotn  the  peagi  daagorarf ^Mtbdpuii 
cotfiequenoeft  to  the  wriDears,  6Q0b  db  M^  Smid»  of  Jotnaiiia  Ye8etit]|^«x]fcsH' 
xieiie^^  as^net^  as  Vegai  daxiger  toF  4he  publishers iiei^/'no^iiiUieJBse: Inn: 
been  vMdt  of  tbem.  Tbe  eKoeptkiuf  bitve,  almost  excliisi«»Bl^,  beeoMtMif 
tte  <tteii»liad  .l^ei^i  'tbe^^b^ccts  of  4egaY .  pMeeeutions^  tkougli  ^r^cfaiP'iMet ' 
part  abortive,  in  the  colonies  ;  because  then  a  parliamentary  tastkifii  'ibr/ 
pipen^Mttid  bring  itbieto  b«fi>Ke<the  pnWiOy  "withettt  -^oig^^  eitter  4tr  the 
pvldiAecB  or  infonnants,  '       • '       :      >  l-  i 

<  Not  a  Hmt  times  have  such  conimu&ieatiens  been  iftade  io  -  my^fkfy^n^^ 
wgM.  hcvQ  in^ieSMd  the  p»btie  hese,  tanick  Bior&stRNi^f ^^Ihaifrtbe-teMer  «fi 
JM^i  ^idiy  and  sqmeliiiies^  with  evidence  car^^g^fbU  otaivittiene^to  ni^' 
dern'  nmld:^ -aad.yety  torn  niy  fiill.kiHWied^ft  t£  te  pevil  ito  ^ptecfatm^^ 
infiiiioautft  weoid  be  eipesed  if  discovered  or  imspected,  <I  IneccaaiiftmpdjiJ 
abstained  from  giving^  theif  -  statements  to  te  public^  «re«sn.tO'^ie'«9B^j 
mitte^  of  the  African  Institution  and  Anttslsvetf  Booiety^  'iKKtiesr  ^jat\ 
^hkdtL  I V  have  ajlicays  been  a  member.  If  Mi.  Smkfafs  teller  had'  opme  im 
»!«>•>  ^BBtead  of  his  brother,  it  would,  most  probabKf>  ..never'  Uaiie  i)deK' 
haiiid  efi;  Jieeaase  I  shoidd  have  i^Mttseen  that  if  ihte  aciouh0x«^aeiesn^hik> 
stMeifin3*BtateBscnlB  and  alluskms,  notwithstanding,  the  •blndbs^  adotddio^^ 
e«ttdb^b^ti&j;4he  author ;  and  y^%  H  shipped  of  these  piirtte«iafiii^,>liet 
^^i^flrroiild  ha«e  been  lost.  Indeed  k&m  bis  me  of  utf  book,  I'  stdill4j 
hpwe  nttpfmsed,  as  I  did  in  fact  suspect  when  I  rea^itin  the  MosniHg^jCSifQ^ 
nkle^'thaitritk  wasv , <<  a< dei&ice  of  ^  the^  enens^t*"  Such  eiiares  hiv^  t6f^  Ojjj0i 
once  been  laid  for  me.  •  ^-^  •  i'  {'->-  '^ 

But  as  these  professions  of  my  rule  of  conduct  may  be  doubted,  they 
shall  not  be  left  unsupported  by  faetsr  that  I  am  able  to  prove. 

I  hope  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  excuse  a  liberty  I  am  about  to  take  with 
h^muq^espttsted  nam«,  witlitoiit  bis  <!!eMietit  tri^  liio^lcfd^-^lf  f  m^S^ 
94t4Binmf4B  kmhii  ^t^  degree  disr«Bpec«lb%,  itf  msxOd  tie'  ^M^WJtlSt' 
Xiolnsoe  tp^tl^^ieelings  I  enti^rtaifi  for  hi^  l^8#aMeip;ih  att'Hs  t><^ii6j^l>ttt^ 
his.ooi»en^  Io  refer  l»  ,bim>,ia  thil  Wi^k  fo¥«^^^pwpOBe/'mi^tVp<iilia^.^ 
lead  to^tbe  juepieioa  of  his  having  cifilproved  i^^g^neral  objee^.  '^^L'^r 
iio^lheEefaKe,a8k  forst.  '  - ':    •    <•  '<^''  ju  iv 

Wiien  be  Wis  under iseereceqy  of  «taie  itt  the  tolodial^d^p^iti«tt(,^'iia4< 
^bmetiB^esr'di^hoDoeirof  oenver$iiig  wifih  hkii  4m^  someiyffiekl  aficliri';  tor 
tlie  West  Xftdiii  geotleiiieiv-  hid :  «et;  at  that  titt^  protested  egehist  mUip.' 
pvoMties^f^  ifi4  oi>  mine  to  i^  ddkmial4yfiiee>  ds  a  Mgh  erime^and  ttlsae^i 
m^0u9r>«i|d>hie^^medttneSS'W«uM,  IddtbttJOt,  hdve  despised  any  "ftd^) 
illibeialuiftesi^cfe.  j  ^t  •■'  •;  i  '^^j  »■>  •',.',,:-.'      :.■   . .  ,^  . ;.;,,  .■•..|  /•  -r  ...•• 

It  was  from  that  gentleman  that  I  first  heard  of  the  conviction  ef  HDt:' 
Hodge ;  and  when  he  expressed  his  horror  at  the  atrocious  crimes  that  had 
been  proved  on  the  trial,  I  surprised  him,  perhaps,  by  saying  that  I  had,  for 
years  past,  been  well  acquainted  witli  that  gentleman's  cruelties;  and  had 
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lihiKlwtiliMg^  «ddresedj.Al6ifaiiixbl8ttk&imth;:'4i«^t^i9v|ii^^^      pr^if§mdf»a* 

b^BB  3gbreD4o;tim«Miift  ^Mars<  btfora,  b^^ft?  iMfi^fr/aCl^AS^isl^yiialO'in^)^ 
farnds^tibe^'kadbeen  ^vt.hyi  tfae-iblackdniilli^  .4o  9\uitftia  «i ae^boii^tl^tt^ 
hot^bee^hoWgod  tQ.l»ing.aguiilt  Ml.  U»  ioi:  ihjB>  Mn^wQi  j9C;hii  bHi;:  ^1iHlk()  ^ 
faadbmade)  Adi^'Of  them^  pmblici  m  jprisirate  r :t:»$M»l>se>m}r  pftssf(s9k)RX>^idw]%i 

fiei»Ay4ttim[|Js9Q)»iired'ibei»^.90jd)  migbft  iiave{>]t)$Uioed;1^:J|im.4iM«l^^ 

coAste^isoa^.    .:•..■•■  .^  .>.■  i  ;'.  .;.-?•>.•«• -l^i  n  >^ 

laid  before  Lord  Liverpool^  I  doubted  not  Mr.  HodgQ  wQiUd  baiiei2e(l!i;di»t| 
imsfKi^mo^  ^ilrid^  fin^  |h«  cofumHl  of  tbatc^olony^.  ai^/to  j9iiQ0tairia 
ilagpfiliaite'  ti^und  Jor  ^jKQ&crfeasQil  tiMJt  wei§^i«d  vnth  me.stiti  jnfee  powtiihi^ 
1^  ittQrfif:,saflii  iDstriiiiKmite  had  long  befoi;e  been  <  prohibit^  ;la;f 4  datcT. 
A^liotaudog  (Atctia  fofde  in  tl»it  otAi»xy;iaA  tbe^ieiitral  openccpnlsinptiii^ 
tl|fe  pin^tak»s.0f  thaJtiaw^imBs  a  fbot  I  was  very  desirous  to  restaUiaivxagufttitti 
tlw<fi>aiive^aflaQflicns^of  th^  assemblies^  that  they  were  (^ulfjobsbviBdraflfi 
plcactifl£b"(No^aiticbi]|d  halye  beeD  a  mos^  striking  pcoof^of  tliisifiBLO^aitsii 
n0tfinly}had(arg«fl^leMani]i  Mt.  Hodge*s  siCnatiofi' UBifcm^uloadyi  gtedy-^ 
uaeAtUt  Wilaadyagireid  number  of  orders  for  making  suchinstruotetts^  aodv 
of'lliejaniorsfckiQd;  but  diat  actions  were  thought  maintaiBttbleiii  the  Huei^ 
cQuriof  tiK  JslaiKi'o&isitch.  Mnlowft^^  ThegentkaMwitareciiiietle 

t]Mto^£KXiDy.lwas^Qlfua%  siupriBed  when  I  pointed  ovt'the  illegaiity^  spitiieititd 
pUU^i^  bad.^'the:  mfiliotatisg  act  been;  ojnodooked^  oer  regarded  as^admllit^ 
by^pt^c^icmoli  «k  the  si^r, '  and?  had  not  Mc  H.  sctttled  th»-w^K^bsr:ihy^ 
poioilig^^!  d^bi^  iM3t.sucb  x^t^ectioQc  probablyrwovddvliave  pse¥e]lt6d:Ut»^hMi 
covery  by  judgment.  >         i  •  ,. :  r^    •    :sn> 

o^riS^9|^  spi|gula¥:9oipai^Qes  j^^&^p^itH  in  J^grpowisr.  ii(«w:tAa»k<^nblkv 
^YI^bR^^^s^l^i^  %;i)&i;idi^id^$«K»tb9siiastaiK)e^iQ  w  snfporeaMd^' 

%c§^%^lf  ^i^%iii^K9i9^i«niiga  A^l&fi  luJ»ieiQtor;of  ^^  ortliiiacyiispostBnte^; 
a^^^jTba^hijoai^^  (o.s^tisfyjfviery  impajttialimdwi^ilJHrtf'OnM 

4fi^,lin  |^e;.,gpyy«iii3;^fn^nt',of .  pioi^ion.  ^^es>.tLmv  m  .abniidantiascevte^ 
or  at  least  that  their  impunity,  and  non-publication  in  gxeatarrsKiiiiiiijSos) 
i|^,.fh^^^:jWft|ry,rf»r|(i$tes  not^A^  slJghtiwt^piwu«plito'io^*he^4aDntoirf;^. 

,^jlt  i9r4^^:SiLtij^t;samvtii»^^^ipid1i^«a  gmpj^  «ilufttriutiftt^4>f..(tha)i9eiwniJ^ 

pv^lic^,,  l.wi^.lh^^fg^^fJbm^hm  ;l0i'Sina|l9«dU&Uan8J(iei»p«npe./oi;ililii«) 
reader's  patience,  give  it  at  full  length,  and  request  for  it:)4)tt6tiodftr5»{ftt4i 

te^^qpj^. ',.;.::,; V  «v>  a ^^'  ?<•  1''j-.*jj  t.-rr?    f   si-tu  xi*;iir9Jh..>jj  .tbiii  nfofi  asv/  j] 

i'-si  I'Jt    ,••?!  •■•>?•  1  '    '  Oi,.>-;>*i::'^j^  .'<;('..  il'  >'^'    ^''♦j-li/:;',-' "     i'i'v/    v*^f-i  j^-^  .-  $;.- 
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eAsS"'Ka:-4.  ^lAetwW  dfih» 'tfeaiiheiit  bflM  Slitfi&  omBW 

''^'/^'j^^'ilojpher^'aM  Ai^falaJe^ecn  thaC/oUoio^:'^^^^     ''^'/'■'^''  ^'"'",' 

''iflj^Wells,  llie  owner  of  .ihe  beautiful  estate  ' 

tor  'ot.  several  pWlations  in  the  tsland  of  St.  I 
I8l2,  he  granted  a  lease  of  two  of  them,  called 

the  teem   of  ,H  years,   to  a.   Mr.  C : ,a 

fcjrrier  sArviveaj  and  who,about  the  year  1816,1)6 
had.tefore  been  the  sole  manager,  of  those  estat 
aad  were  demised  together  with  their  gangs  of 
negroes,  whereof  39  had  belonged  to  Fahie's,  31 
estates  w^te  considered  as  more  tJ«in  commonly 
ageS  of  the  slaves  were  well  proportioiied  foi 
bers';  for  there  were  41  men,  47  women,  10 
niales,  and  16  in&nt  females.  , 

l^ese  poor  human  subjects  of  the  demise,  did  not  long  "escape  tfce 
ordinaty  consequences  of  such  a  transfer.*  Their  numbe^'  siwn' pe^iD 
to  "decrease,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  a  truly  frightful  progre^.Ine 
amount  of  which  I  am  able  to  ascertain  from  1815  to  181^  both  muu- 
iiye^  by  an  original  document  now  before  me,  in  the  handwntiru  ^oTRlr. 
C— f— —  himself,  containing  an  account  of  his  annual  letups  lot  itt- 
rocbial  purposes. 

In  April  16)5,  the  number  reniaining  of  ft 
was  io&,  shewing  a^oss,  in  three  years,  of  nil 
I'^ie,  (hey  we^e  reduced  to  102  ;  "in  Aprjl  181 
tp^l ;  ip  16^9,  to  S6;  shewing  a  loss  altogeth 
fives  oiit'oflW,  or  above  39  per  cent.  To  thii 
ber  e<^a.l  to, all  the  intermediate  births;  of  n 
Havijig  regard  to  the  number  and  a^s  ot'  tlie  \ 
not  well  supp(Ke»  ,unl^s  from  extreme  severifr  < 
birtlis  in  seven  years ;  which  would  raise  the  fos 

Tfor  is  this  all;  for  the  lessees  were  bound 
Keep  up,  and  leave  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  0. 
M.  the  slaves;  and  though  this  covenant  ^yas  n 
Oiat'  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  Kail  been  j 
and  placed  on  these  estates,  to  recruit  their  decli  „  „  „ 
of  tji^sei^  not  specified;  but  1  find  ^t  stated  by.^btj  gentlei^^|s,oianagfi, 
in  September  1815,  that  he  had  pl^^d'on  the  ^'^'t.'j^pW  ftP^.ffS^M' 

Ij^gjnipujit  of  3100/.  .   .',,,,,.    ,,,"„  ,^,„',.:   _.'  ,,.,1,,', 

„„Th«  de^hfol. propeas  Tfent.on  fro»  W19,  by  >(hat,wtija}Ai>tMW5WflP 
<taie8.i»t.appe^,  until  1834;.  or.ai.ieast  liUj  ihc.diiaih.trfi^liiife'runiri'T 


•  See  my  btti  vol.  i^.  86-7:  ■ 


ID  Ihe  preceding  year,  when  an  execution,  for  arrears  of  rent,  obtained 
by  Mr.  Wells  ^^nst  him  in  his  life^im^  was  levied  on  his  interests  ia 
the  GODsolidated  estates  and  slaves,  and  on  bis  goods  and  effects  on  the 

^«>fe,(,,  4if-inveWQ«y  of  fty,.tV,ijfv^\',wH!(.  aiwiR^i^fipllr.ldctAIOR;.!)^ 
l^,of,Api:il.m3tl,  M  ,rtiej,v<?i;e.IJn||l,^/tOi^q^i(^t^e9,i(nlK-,flC„Jhe 
two  origioal  gan^ ;  coQipri^ii^  ajl  t}^':^  ^,  Wi  t^H  .^^on)  ^inc»  Jhe 
commencement  of  the  lease,  and  werestiH  surviving;  sl^ewidg  anuuter 
loss  since  IBig,  of  36,  over  and  above  all  that  had  been  bora,  or  pur- 
chased, and  died  frain  that  period.  There  we^e  found  alj^  l^^^v^of 
those  purcliased  by  Mr.  C — —r- — >  being  tbe'remains  pF  20,  whipnTi,^ 
had  put  on  tjie  estate  ^iiring  the  latter  part  of  the  teoancy;  or'oftjiein 
ani  Ui'eir  subsequent  issue.  .      , .  ,    ,  '        ''■     r* 

"'  Jpiiring  a  period  of  less  thajj  12  year9,therefore,  therehad'beenaloss  of 
att  out  of '140  human  beings,  chiefly,  when  they  were ,  demiseq"^ ',fiV  rfi(l 
prlm^  of  life;  besides  all  the  unknown,  but  unquestionably  la^e,  further 
'■"louQt  i>(  theit,  intermediate  issuej    aiid  of  all  the   puiphased,.  re^ruitsj^ 

juffjciently  startling,,  even  to  those  » 

lary  waste  of  life,  by  whii 
sugar;  but  I  am  enabled,  by  singular  means,  to  e 
Iryd),  to  the  conviction  of  the  most  incredulous ;  and  at  the 
account  for  them  from  cauifes,  by  no  means  extiaotdinaiy  ei 
tl^greej'  though  too  little  known  and  regarded  on  this  sidi 

lAi^on^  the  hooks  of  the  deceased,  found  in  an  open  c 
vras  th^  document  to  whijh  I  have  referred ;  being  a  kii 

taiion  day-bool,  kept  partly  by  Mr.  C himse 

manage^  or  overseer,  who  presided  over  the  estate  du: 
sence  fit>m  ^le  island  /  and  as  it  was  of  no  value  to  bt 
cjaimed  ty  any  representative  of  the  deceased,  it  cami 
(hf  hands  oFa  professional  gentleman,  who  acted  as  or 
tomies'at  the  sale.  It  was  from  this  gentleman  that 
will  deposit  it  with  iny  booksellers  for  the  inspectio: 
gentleman^  giving  nis  name,  who  may  wish  to  satisfy  hi 
iii0,  an^  that  iny'exlracts  from  it  are  correct.  The  do 
remote  part  of  the  world,  and  has  finally  quitted  the  W( 
not,  for  his  sake,  make  this  use  of  his  present ;  but 
lost  the  benefit  of  it,  as  of  other  information,  illustrall 
of  slavery,  tl^at  has,  at  different  periods,  fallen  into  my 
The  on^  aUerittion  I  have  made  in  it,  is  to  mark  its  p 
tHe  purposes  of  reference. 

^  I  wlljiirald  (hauamr  ortliis  person,  m  tbave  done  llntorilie  lessee,  iboigU  the' 
latter  is  deaS,  for  ■  resioii  before  ialimiled,  lix.  becanio  I  bold  it  vitong  to  expoVg 

cither  IliB  living,  or  the  meniur/ af  the  dead,  [o  i  disre|inMble  pnbl}cJty,^o«BvM 
'SinerMd  ;  eUMpt  wben  it  h  neOeMary  Mi-  gixtd  and  itiportapt  pnrpmes  to  do'io. 

TbitnecMiit;^  vfllB  arises  frnm  the  iulpvtBibUilj'  of  allurwlse  glTi»K  s<fficitattpkMi< 

barih" IhbliftMnl  hiiluice,  Ihe  caae  is  diftereul.ss  Ihe  niiaei  of  the  estaira,  -and  ut 
Ihe  proprietor,  to  whom  no  d>»i»edLt  allachc^  aje  qnjle  cofficiest  for  those  pnrpoica. 


444  App^ndst. 

'On'tiie  ihner'  sWte  of  fli4  cover  will  'W  frfund'  memoranda  in.  Mr.' 
C I '  " '  '"i  handwritisg  df  tRe '  annual  returns  already  cited,  slieWing  tfie^ 
^riigt^sWe  decrease  of  the  slaves  from  ISIS  to  t819,  bulb  inclusively,  1    '    ' 

'^'1niel>0ok  abounds  in  a  variel;  of  entries,  containing  matters  of  account,- 
copies  of  correspqndpnce,  and  other  matters,  in  general  oflittle  use,  ?i;cfipt 
t6'9heW  its  authenticify;  but  the  inost  material  parts  for  my  purpose  are 
coDtafoed  in  a  journal  of  occurrences  on  (he  estate,  kept  by  Mr.  C  _\, 

nuitager,  for  his  employer's  information  during  his  absence  on  a  voyage, to' 
Europe,  beginning  on  the  17th  of  May  1B15,  and  ending  on  ibe  22d  <&y 
of  JaOdary  in  the  following  year.  They  extend  from  63  to  44",  and  in  very, 
many  places  iiimish  matter  curious  and  instructive  to  tbpse  nbo've 
strangers  to  the  interior  economy  and  discipline  of  a  sugar  plantation". 

'-'DcMTtlon,'petty  IJiefb,  and  other  offices;  above  all,  neglects  of  ^^, 
rSAJiig, — painfhl  imprisonments,  cruel  tloggihgs,  and  other  punis)^en£s, 
mt'tboSe  offences  —  sickness  and  deaths,  intermingled  with  feuds  betweeq^ 
the  manager's,  and  his  employer's  kept-mistressea ;  disputes  vhi^  iHe'  croti- 
tbb,  fie.,  are  the  constaDtly  recurring  topics.  But  I  nil!  contine  m|^»e1rto 
a  few  extract  tiiat  relate  directly  to  the  treatment  of  the  uhlibrtunate 

'  P^'fi?;    "May  39(4.   Dick  Orton  came  md  coiapiaiited,  ikatMdry'iSamel 

"  had yaferday  ( Sttitdini )  stolen  fivo  large  bunches  of  hanaiilOf^^e^ irt'dic 
"'fioltoui  Walk'.  He  also  said  that  the  declartd  she  would  nA  iverg  iatne 
"' i^  fkr  jooster'i  pTVperty,  ai  he  mas  gone.  At  taio  o'eUick'  the'gimg  ^? 
'^'xaiUd  orxr,  and  the.  wm  severely  ptittished"  '  '       ''       '"''' 

^'  Ndte. ^^Tbere  is  no  mention  made  of  the  woman's'  having ''cmlessed  iSie 
cbSrge  ^irtScb,  as  to  the  declatation  allied,  seems  very  improhabli^-  |ji^>^! 
the'  steaKng  baiianaS  to  appease  her  hunger  is  probable  eno'u^"  .  ^I^ 
reader  will'presenlly  learn  to  estimate  this  man's  standanj  Of  ietieril^'/^(f' 
thdtigh'  the  indecent  exposure' of  females,  when  cart-whjpped,  is,'i>y  pwy^ 
of  1he  colWal  cbampioliSj  denied,  We  fiild  here  a  roU-calling  Dflj«^v^^'_ 
^iif'to'wftifessit.   '        '  'i'^" 

"Hie  samedallyentiy  ftddsasfollows: —   -   '    :     "  '     ■'■^'-"'  ^'■'    ^^ 

"  Priieilla  was  alto  ptamAedrJor  guitling  the  magoss  viateh  tat  tagul  fpd 
^ywt'reii^aing  wtHl"!^  **»  li^""      '  '  '■'  ''  ' '''  "'      "'^-^ 

eroand.  It  is  kept 
can  steal-it  ooly'for 

sSrtreaHdlsonlid  a; 
(jottting  th  it'  dti^'  on 

■'Seepage  and  da 
"^dm/,'  ^rWay,  and  S 
"  omortimify  of  ietti. 
^■■AdibfbUgktKoBii- 

■|]%(t-.'-^Heffwert 
icftb^MlhB'V^lofli 


■*l4.i'«iairHWiwigu;giiii/tttfciat(i'i;,Jtt4'VyitiVri;«a'wliV-^^ 


the  drivjer'a  coercion.  The  poor  felj^w,  whether  a  Uule  joecoyerjed,  or  jvhe^er 
hi^  sickness  ha4  beea.  really  feigijed,  naturally  ^novfg^t^  ^.^he<A  to  escape 
from  his  irksome,  nauseous  prison,  op  the  Sundayj,  yyljen  wof JMf^g  up4^,^ 
drivers  IS,  not  the  immediate  alterna^iye^o  bodily  confipen^eo^^ap/^  foj.^is 
he  was  cart-whipped.  '  ,.    ,    ,    '       ,   .,      ,    , 

That  sickness  or  debility  was  not  tiered  by  hiip,  is  highly, probable,., |l^ 
m^ust  liave  beea  a  sickly  negro;  for  we  find  a  few  .months  afterwards,  tlwt 
he  was  bloated  with  the  dropsy,  and  died.  \    ,:%  ^      ,  ^^, 

P.i56f    ^'Saturday  the  3d  Juoe.    Smty^  whoy had^ kpen  libjsr^^  aff9/4 
'^  week,  pas  ahsfnt  JrQrn  grasf  ut  noqi^i^ind  ir^mam/^awyih^.yjfu^^^o^r^ 

r.  66.  ^/^  Monday,  Jupe  the  5th..  Pprtsnjouth  rar^  av^i^Jroja  I^la^^^j^ff, 
^* jiestefdajj/^  in  Cmsequence^  of  two  caftle^  htwing^ot  into^  o*^,  ^^^ow^if^^V'^ 
"  kohi. .  PriscilU,  Betsey,^  Walk^,  aM  little  Su^armoJif  i^mk^wm^.  y.SfiintSh 
"  ATia  jPor^ST/iqz^^^  t<^er|^  ait^a^  befofe,  JJiruL  ttuit  a  fiqvfplan.vms$  be  ftd/^tffft 
*^  with  tiif  n^roesr-^  teuknt  measure  will  np. Iftng&r  imsufeft,*.] .  ,,  jf,..^  ,,^,j 
^'^Npte'l^ylfl^l^^  a  specimen  of  hi?  previoios  /e«^  tqiyajd^  gijsciU^ljr 
aJpove :  and  sjiall  t^^e  /»pre  of  it  hereafter  ^  tQ  hex.and  qU^r^,.  . .,,  .^^i  ^ 

Same  page. ^  '^ Tuesday,  June  6th.     Missed  grass  at  night;    Domjj^sf^ 
"  Lej^y  Be^if  ^^et^rSf  Joe^  and  Mttiy,D(inieL     X>o?n^t^a  ^f<^>    Bftj^la 
^^j^n^m^atf,     Santi^ran  awat(['  v  *,^  ,^;  .^.>  *» 

Niie. — Observe  the  common  pro^ss  of  oppressioi^  in  ^e^^a^^qf  ,^M9> 
gt)or  woman.  She  is  cart-whipped  for  quitting  her  Sui^day^s  ,w^t9h^<?if  ih^* 
liiago^  heap.  A  week  after,  probably  as  soon  as  her  woun43,  w^ie  l^e^e^>> 
sh^^dp^serUj  from  her  rjgid.  master.  She  is.  a(b»e»t  hw\  iW.  4^.^or,  ?\i,-4^« 
last  entry,  is  correct,,  but  one  day ;  s^id,  to  at9ii^:.fof  it>  f^Q/V)^  ^fi?^, 
fri^y^  ai:^  brings  another  fugitive  with  hef;  yet,forJthis,we  xnext^,lin(J^sbj|) 
is  again' cart-whipped  wi^h  the  iitmo^t  sey;eruy  jitlowQfi  ]^  \j^i^,l^y(f.  ,^  ^  ,t  ^  ^ 

pkme  page.     "  Wednesday,  Junti  7th.     fjcvsjcUi^,.  cofnfij.inf:  flwi  .fe^¥^j^| 

**  'VomingOy  Leila,  Betsey  Peters,  Joe,  and  Mary  Daniel^  fot  nfj^^^^^t^s^ 
"  last  night.     Santy  brought  home jt't noov-Jb}^ JSc^p^  qnd.Adiam^  ,  Qqv^^J^im 
"  at  tvMo'clocky  thirtihmne  sevprely,  and  tuei^  pic'k|.»d  WIM,"      .  «j  *- 

P.  65.'    **  Thursday,  June  8.      Two  miriaway^^now  put^  Fprt^njipfiith  -  «^» 

'  "  Ben,      Daphne.magp^  watcL  got  si^  fpr  tina£QSS  being  stoknjast  fiidiif." 

(See  me  above  note  ou  th^pum^^^  ,,,    ^  ,;    j      |„,rnii 

' /S^^  pagfi  an4 4^-, /^,  Thismorningj^^^th 'June^x  i^o^tyyJRr^cU^a^.y^li^^  ^qt^ 

*'  stc^-housey  under  pretence  of  ISetng^  stiff  with  the  ficjks,  ..  If  w^s.jiffp^et^^^ 
"  wi^  ,Santy.  I  got  some  peppers  out  off  he  garden,  mid  ^t^eped,  them  i^i  i^ot 
^'wdter^  and  bathed  Priscilla  and  b<^ifgo. ,,  J^ewa  wiqulfinot  sf^yadjfliet^t^ 
^andranafiokrwfrh^^  '  ."I    ^.  ^.\,,..  ^;  ,;;  V^;  .  ;^;,.\  ., 

IVofe^rT-^Dbmin^o,  who  appears  Ijhus  to^hay^^b^^n^vCq^i[J:-^b^^^^4.pi?^J^^^ 
7tfj  June; for  hot  bringing  grass  the' night  ^efere,  and  ^!jQriujr^^'^ith.^.ia^p- 
per  onihe  dlh,  forgoing  to  the. sick-house  for  admission,,  9n,acqqy|j\^  '9il^, 
former  punishment,  appears,  by  theabove  extract  of  June  6th,  to  have  been 
sick  on  the  day  of  his  default.  It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  an  in- 
voluntary one ;  for  ajSick.  man  could  not  b^  weU  .^v^alt0.^bp5^MJ^a..f^|nid- 
eveiy  of  grass  picking,  after  the  labgyV^  of  t)ji,9';^a)r,^jf^^;«^^l^^ 


4%  A^nmJt. 

uWrtTfy  pWdwceA  Kyih^treriiEiWoukcart-wlrip— 'Wa^  Supe^Afed'tu'fliesYJJli'-; 
aeK  of  ihe  preceding  day,  the  torture  of  wiishiog  his  wounds  with  t}fe  Blp- 
l^Hng  ihfdsion  of  ba^sicOTit,  iseems  to  TiaW  produced,  f6r  a  ^^i1^,  the  'clesired^ 
ehicl ;  'fir  ott  the  next  dajf,  Jone  &th,  We  have  a  retuni  o^  slaves  in  the'sict'-' 
htifaMf,  7n  Whirfi  hl»  Aame  is  not  inserted.  '  the  saniC'  is  tlie  case  onliie'lbtii' 
(We  !>.' ^S.^  But  iW  thi;  next  BiA-house  retOrh  that  ia  giyen,  tlial"of  ^fune' 
14^,Dtiittingoistndvded;  anctvre  ftndil  in  eveiy  stibsequenf  ret'iui'^'tfi^ 
Tth  July  (p.  54;  inclusive!  '      '  ■?  ■! 

"1W«  fccts  are  highly  chataderislic  and  mstructive!  They  fiimisfi  9 ',Bpp- 
dttieo'  of  (he  ordinary  process  by  which  the  field-negroes  are  worn  down 
attd'  destroyed :  and'  illustrate  well  that  great  sourcS  of  oppression  ani  cru- 
elty, the  difliciilty  of  distinguishing  between  real  and  pretended  jlloes^,^ 
whidi  Dr.  Collrhs,  as  we  have  seen,  admitted  freqoeotly  to  bafite  even  'tl\^, 
medical  attendants,  and  to  produce  the  most  calamlti 

''When  the  constitiltion  of  a  negro  begins  to  decline  . 

ffwn  hitt,  tet^ible  conteals  On  this  score  with  (lis  man 
veiy  frequent,  ere  inflamed  Tnore  and  more  by  their  it 
endetlAer  in  habitual  desertion,  or  incurable  disease 
wAi  Itort  prbbabiy  the  case  with'  Domingo ;  for  it  ap 
of  4934,  that  he  was  not  found  among  the  few  gurvii 

«h*il«anfe-  ■  "   ■■  ■.■,,,10-1  ^^,„.j( 

P.5B.     " Thursday  July  13lh.  Sanly  ran  atmi/ at  noon,  mvl atOeri inert 
•'*ti6tfWli(^th!pi at  anekor  in  SaHify  Point,  end  hearing  he  injen^l 
•"llti'ikm-i'.'I-K^'tdg'bnmediilMi/andienttteoaen  ^effiim/t'^ 
" diffrrenl lerjeantt  on  ihe  beaehnat  lo  take  him  mt  ioard,  avd alta'int 

'*>iFVidBy14th  Jtfl)-.  (saniepige.)     Sanfy  broajght  iume  b^I^  At _. 

''io'dbek.-  Gave  him  lhirty.nine  Severelf.  '  Hiioas  dis<^)^itfar'iii"gml^ 
•Ngp-    Jfonfof  Ifie  lOjeanisViould  lake  hlrh."  .■.■■"^An  ..^i-*>A^^ 

''"n^nday  julySl.  (sanle  p««e-)  Rod  an  iron  coUarpiit  ril^,6a^!i 
"jieck,  and  gave  hitn  thirty-nine  for  his  liat  trip."  ,    '^      '■ 

■Ifoie.    Hire  we  may  desttlj  recogtiise  theitn'pbteiitiinrfllVifflftv'idf'oie 
iftetSdKiiiftg  TaWil  ■  tl*  iron  collar*  were  prftlitblted  b/t(«*t  'itiAif^%^ 
«ri«tlng,  and  solemnly  alleged  to  have  been  dtili^  eiecut^WQi1i;al%y(i^ 
oth^fsTAndS :  yet  thismanager  is  so  utttriy'n 
needlessly,  and  with  apparent  ostentation,  his  ' 

"  'The  ahsntaity*  6f  fesin'cting  the  use  of  the  e  ' 

laifSes  for  one  offencCj  is  equally  manifest'. 

(Jf  June,  Sarrty  received  the  fnll  nomber  s*vet  ' 

abd  Am  this  unfiling  manager  sarcastibally 
t»«t>i1c"i*ri'iio  pretence.    He  took,  in '([11  p« 

he  found  after  his  recovery,  to  attempt  an  eiea  , 

(rtnce  of  perpetiiSl'  exile  from",  hia"hcnnfei  'tni 

thti  «»:  rectiVtf'agsfln  the  fnll  tHril  thflicfii  ' 

c^ed :  \M  Seventeen  days  al^c^  for  th^  olKl  ' 

■Mi  igSih  jiiirtlsliedltfWie'samS'ekten*,  atJAla  '. 

«poB  »is'  fifeifc."'  Tht  few  ttkitfitlS  6{*hly'di  ' 

i^'prM:!^  MitVid  M  th^'6)He^.V'A>r  ifWo^ 
oil  fcirti  a'greater  nunitwr  W'lash^  Itiafl  'tlrfi 


%V^*^-"^^'  ^'  ^^^,^^^^  .>^^*Pfii9S,.^e^9oiP^9l^^)5.:y^^  ,fr^  ftWIf^!r^ta' 
J  I  fiiKl  nf>  fort^her  mention  m  th^  jp^^^  p?  Sa^jty  ^  .^of  ..ijv^,iV,t}|q^^t 
necessary  to  state  bow  he  had  been  .tre^t^d  be|w^eipi  ^&  ^^f^  W^;44f^) 
wj^jpping :  but  he  i¥as  presumal^ly  aiecured,  9S  usu^r,  }^  !^-  W^^^W^eiWil 
stocks;;  since  the  putting  on  the,  cpUar  to  obstf\ict^,ai^x  i)^  t^tti^ofc  1^) 
escape,  was.  ^ot  thought  necessary  till  th(j  1 7th  daj^^  after,  hi*  jft?^OTnilfe-! 
ment.    This  mauls  name  also  is  wanting  in  the  list.pf  sprvi^o^    , .  , ,  .  i    f  ^  ;> 

P.  51 .  On  \he  23th  August,  wq  have  ».  specimen  of  the  w^y  j^'ifhji^^,l^e 
enlTi^bted  slaves  are  sometime^  tr^at^^  when  they.seek^  Qn  ijlii^t  ^^ct^ift^i^^ 
exemption  from  the  heavier  labpurs  qf  the  gang,  and  their  dfbi)>^is(,tf^j« 
manifest  to  be  denied  ''  Little  Hannah  pretended  sh^  cQuld'not  f^l^^\:  4^« 
*'fuid  every  a^p^arance  of  debility ;  so  I  put  her  to  workjbr,  thU  /^e,<y2^|,»f^, 
^^ifie  second ganjgf  and  directed  her  to  be  locked  up  pycrym^ht  in  f^  ^ic^i^cjipe''^ 
h^  adds  *^  to  preserve  Iter  health^'  It  was  a  strange  way  of  promptii3,g}  ^e 
health  of  t!bepoor  woman,  to  make  a  nauseous  imprisonment  by,  ni^^  ^^ 
condition  x)f  a  temporary  alleviation  of  labour  through  the  day.j..  mm  ^•'t  vt)/ 
"^l^.'I^S.  On  the  24th  August  there  is  an  entry  struck  thpu^i^.w^JLiq^g.^^ 
ttiat,  ^^HejayjoLnd  Congo  Sarah  had  been  put  in  the  trammeW\(iaL,tostxa(^^ffi^f, 
tion  in  the  stocks  or  bilboes)  and  Congo  Sarah  appears^,  by  an  ^pJdify  pf^^^^o 
same  and'  ttie  foUowmg  page,  to  have  been  the  two  n«xt  days  in  tl^e^si^i^;^ 
house,  from  the  effects,  no  doubt,  of  the  trammels^  ,    ,      h-  <i 

Throughout  these  minutes,  as  longai|  they  contain..any  entries  ,Qfpu<]ii^)iri» 
rn&aJts  and  sifkness,^  we  find  a  sad  amount  of  slaves  fallowed  \  to.  |^.^|re^Uy 


diseased;  compared  with  the  number  of  the^gjguigx . 
^'()n;(|ie  25th  and  26th  August,  for  .instanoe,,<pj^,^l  a^  5%);yfei]>^y(^\ike 
fplldwino;;-^"  In  sick  house -^^Congo  Sqrah-^ Bote.    S^tsy  P^t(srSj^fqgf:k§-:** 
**'liannOj  phthisic.     Old  Peggy^  Mose..    M*  A^  J^l^iilf^  ^fekfs.,,  ^raiduy* 
"  'Celia^  a  vag^dtond.    Fran^^  at  hor^^  debUit^^^    44^  4?*>  ^l^^i^M^<  S^^y 
'''JiverJ'  '  •..',.,.•.,....,•...   .V  ,.  -/i.^,    ,\»>-.  '* 


^  Wtqw.  Ai^gu^t)  to  January  22d^  when  the,  ipima^ec^ .  j^WP4  i^yis,  I  %d 
nyf)irther  sic|k-house  i;eturns,  nor  any,, notice  pf  ,thp  dj^Hnq^i^iipieji,,^^|J^, 
pJufii^hpjBnts.^pf  fil^ves;  a^udden^cji^wig^of  ;styie  remarjicftj^l^w^ucwigh..  .  ^^r> 
h^p9  th<e  ^l^^^|',.(^x  a  reyiew  of  Ijas  journal  for  thje, pfeo^i^g  tyr<^  p^mtlif^^ 
thought  it  bettei:,  in,  future»,JLo  oinit  sufh. details ;  as  aoI  c^Qundiig,  ,y)^]^,, 
njw^li  to  the  predit  o/.hjs  adpainistiation ;,  and  yet,  as  the  book  waA-k^p^lw 
^J^^t-rrrX  insp^cUott,  only7(whp»  pers^n^  niapa^eopi^  Pfj^snina^^ji 
wsgijiipt  different^  or ^^^ ^tiit  more.buo^aQ^a  ^^<1  certa^l^  wa^  n^ >leii^ j^^a^. , 
t6uie, staves),  i^  inorp^po,Wj^rful  motive  foy  this  suddjen  ai>fi,,tptaj  (ehaflj^etaf. 
style  may  be  ^6ujjj;htju)r^  and^^  I  thinks  may^  \^  a  highly  ^prpbiable  qo^j^^wp^ 
be  found,^  '       .^^^         ; .  ,^  .^,,       .,..,,-..    •  ^  .,j   y, >,•... r    ».n, -'}••.♦ 

,  In  the  spring  and  suDftfaer  ff  .181$,  the  jcpnJy^tTersy^jvhich  p^  9^^  .?Mj 
thii^  country^on  th^  grppp^^ed ;:f}gj^:?trafio»  of  ^^Te3 .^or.apt  pf |pvl^j»e^^  l^t 
t<j  i>6W  inyestigf'ati^ivi'^  ^  ^hp  U^^^ 

nfw  eifbrts  b^  tte'c,9|ohij^^^^^  W  p\m^»,,4Po?'y>'^^^P?^^^ff^^ 

iijterpiDiition,.by  the  pretence  U^^t  py^ry  desjLraU?  ^d  pffctic^J?)^  ipyr^y^, 
njenjt/m  ,  that  jespectp' j^^^^  M  il^W^^Wr^- 
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country,  to  dress  up  the  best  case  they  could  for  that  purpose;  and  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible,  the  discovery  of  such  existing  practices,  as  were 
of  ill  report  in  Eugland.  I  doubt  not  also,  that  proprietors  of  the  better  sort 
renewed,  sincerely,  their  instructions  to  adopt  all  such  lenient  and  conser- 
vatory means,  as  were  compatible  with  the  existing  system;  and  it  was 
generally  felt,  both  here,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  that  planters  who  practised 
more  than  ordinary  severity,  were  injuring  the  common  cause.*  The  pre- 
valence of  such  views  in  St.  Christopher,  piay  have  impressed,  on  the 
manager,  himself  the  necessity  of  greater  reserve  in  recording  his  treatment  of 

the  slaves  in  his  possession,  and  the  sickness  that  ensued ;  and  Mn  C , 

on  his  arrival  in  Europe,  might  have  found,  from  the  spirit  prevailing  here, 
that  it  was  prudent  to  send  cautions  to  his  manager,  to  prevent  any  needless 
discovery  of  the  causes  of  that  extraordinary  mortality  Uiat  prevailed  on  his 
rented  estates.  As  he  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  17th  May,  there  was  time 
enough  before  the  end  of  August,  for  die  receipt  of  letters  from  him  after 
his  arrival  here,  when  he  probably  found  these  motives  for  general  precaution 
prevalent  and  urgent.  It  is,  at  least,  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  time 
of  the  probable  receipt  of  instructions  on  these  subjects,  exactly  coincides 
with  the  singular  change  of  style  in  the  journal  before  me.  There  is  no 
entry  of  punishments  after  the  28th  of  August,  nor  of  sickness  after  the  4th 
of  September ;  though  other  occurrences  on  the  estate  are  recorded  daily, 
with  all  the  former  punctuality,  down  to  the  end  of  the  journal  on  January 

22d,  the  day  after  Mr.  C returned.   I  find,  on  the  4th  of  September,  an 

entiy  of  a  runaway  slave  being  brought  home ;  but  not  a  word  of  any 
punishment  he  received. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  whip,  from  that  time,  ceased  for  near  five 
months  to  be  in  use,  or  the  sick-house  to  be  occupied ;  and  if  it  could,  the 
following  entries  would,  as  to  the  latter  at  least,  shew  the  contrary. 

P.  44.    «  Frmky  Celia  died  the  1st  December  1815." 

Same  page.     **  On  the  14M  December  died  Rachel  Bttxom.** 

Same  page.  *^  On  the  7th  January j  Sunday  momingy  died  Jack  Statia  ;  he 
^  was  bloated  up  like  old  Vortsmouth,  he  had  not  been  in  the  field  for  troo 
"  weeks,'* 

If  we  add  to  these  an  entry  on  the  15th  of  August  of  the  death  of  a  wo- 
man called  ^  Grace"  (p.  54.)  of  whose  disease  nothing  is  said,  we  shall  have 
a  loss  in  less  than  five  months,  of  four  slaves  out  of  107  left  in  the  managers 
possession. 

As  three  of  these  slaves  perished  after  the  entries  of  punishment  ceased, 
and  only  one  before  that  period,  we  may,  not  unreasonably,  infier  that  the 
general  treatment  was  not  mended ;  especially  as  it  appears  that  Jack  Statia, 
a  dropsical  patient,  was  worked  in  the  field  till  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
death. 

It  may  also  be  concluded,  that  neither  before   Mr.  C  's  ab- 

sence nor  after  his  return,  was  there,  under  his  own  management,  a  more 
merciful  administration;  for  the  whole  loss  in  the  year  of  his  voyage  to 


*  Local  iivquiritis  and  returoa  aa  to  tbe  decrease  of  silaTea,  and  ita  cMaca,  war* 
also  knowD  to  be  impendiDg. 
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Europe,  being  six,  falls  considers^bly  short  of  the  annual  average  during  the 
«eyen  years  of  which  he  has  himself  recorded  the  progressive  decrease ;  the 
collective  amount  during  that  period,  being  54 ;  exclusive  of  the  interme-*^ 
diate  additions  by  birth  anil  purchase. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  credible,  that  the  manager  would  have  minuted,  for  his 
employer's  information,  conduct  such  as  this  journal  describes,  had  he  not 

known  that  Mr.  C 's  feelings  towards,  and  ordinary  treatment  of, 

slaves,  were  consonant  to  his  pwn;  and  there  are  other  facts  leading  to  the 
conclusion,^  that  he  had  no  fear  of  censure,  unless  for  erring  on  the  humane, 
or  liberal  side.  It  appears  for  instance  from  various  passages  in  the  book  re- 
ferred to,  that  Mr.  C had  left  on  the  estate  a  woman,  his  kept  mistress, 

between  whom  and  the  manager,  and  the  manager's  mistress,  frequent  dis- 
putes arose;  the  former  apparently  assuming  a  right  not  only  to  receive  her 
own  company  on  the  estate,  but  to  interfere  with  its  management  in  regard 
to  the  slaves ;  and  this  interference  by  /<6r,  who  doubtless  understood  on  what 

ground  she  was  most  likely  to  be  supported  by  Mr.  C on  his  return, 

seems  to  have  been  only  on  the  side  of  a  rigid  and  unfeeling  economy. 

In  a  letter.,.pf  complaint  s^^ainst  her  to  Mx.C ^'s  attorney  of  the  9ti[i  June 

(p.  1 3)  the  manager  thus  writes  I'^Ifl  vnsh  the  sick  to  have  any  additional  now- 
'^  rishment  to  preserve  tlieir  lives  (and  one  has  died  since  Mr,  C,  tcent)^  thif 
f'  woman  thinks  proper  to  tell  me  I  mU  spoil  the  negroesythat  they  are  not  ttsed 
i'  to  itf  and  that  I  feed  them  like  pigeons  ;  when  the  utmost  I  have  given  them^ 

is  one  pint  of  oatmeal  a  day.  in  gruel,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  wine.  If  I  send 
*^  forward  any  covering  or  convenience  for  wretches  in  the  sick-house,  who  are 
^  just  quitting  this  worldyshe  proceeds  in  the  same  manner T  !^  She  has  had  the 
^'  impudence  to  introduce  three  mulatto  women,  who  have  been  here  since- 
^'  Tuesday  morning,  to  my ,  great  annoyance ;  for  I  have  had  five  of  them  in 
"  the  house  with  me,  which  is  rather  too  many."  "  This  woman  has  within 
*^  this  hour  broke  out  in  an  open  attack  on  me  and  wy  girl,  who  was  cooking 
'',  my  dinner,  and  used  such  infamous  language  as  I  never  heard  before  in 
"  this  country,*'  &c. 

It  seems  full  enough  to.  prove  how  little  the  manager's  treatment  of  the: 
slaves  was  thought  wrong,.or  discreditable  by  Mr.  C— — ,  that  he  adopted 
this  plantation  record  as  his  own,  immediately  after  his  return,  using  it» 
blank  leaves  for  copying  in  his  own  letters  and  memoranda. 
>  I  need  hardly  apologise  tO'  my  readers  for  troubling  them  with  so  many 
extracts  from  an  original  document  thus  authenticated,  and  which  fiimishes- 
so  lively  a  picture  of  the  interior  manners,  and  discipline  of  a  sugar  estate;  a. 
desideratum  which  it  is  unfortunately  very  difficult,  or  impossible,  by  any 
ordinary  means  to  supply ;  and  still  more  so  give  it  with  that  species  of  de- 
cisive evidence  to  which  my  plan  confines  me,  the  testimony  of  the  planters  ^ 
themselves. 

But  the  most  important  use  of  this  case  remains  to  be  opened. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration,  not  only  of  the  enormous  destruction  of 
human  life  that  takes  place  among  the  field  negroes  of  a  plantation,  when 
oppression  is  pushed  a  little  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds ;  but  of  the  im- 
punity with  which  it  is  attended. — ^It  was  notorious  during  twelye  years, 
in  the  small  island  where  this  case  arose,  that  the  slaves  on  the  consoli- 
dated estates  of  Fahie's  and  Orton's,  were  decreasing  with  a  rapidity  that  was, 
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and  otfly  could  be^  attributed  to  the  severity  and  cruel  economy  with  w?»ch 
they  were  worked  and  treated.    The  parochial  returns  for  taxes,  a&.  minuted 

by  Mr.  C- in  this  book,  the  amounts  of  which  every  slave-holder  in 

the  same  parish  must  have  had  public  notice  ^oi,  and  had  an  interest  in 
observing,  attested  the  extraordinary  mortality.  The  lessor  had  a  much  strong- 
er interest  in  the  case ;  and  it  appears  from  correspondence  in  the  same 
book,  that  his  attomies  on  tlie  spot  were  not  wholly  inattentive  to  the  la- 
mentable ruin  of  the  gang,  (see  p.  8.)    Yet  no  interference  of  the  criminal 

ribunals  or  police  arrested  the  murderous  process. 

I  have  put  more  than  one  friend  of  mine,  then  resident  in  the  island,  on 
their  defence  for  this  omission ;  which,  having  been  themselves  engaged  in 
the  slave  system,  they  would  not  unwillingly  have  made^  if  they  could ; 
but  their  only  excuse  was  the  common  one,  tiiat  evidence  of  acts  punish- 
able  by  law  could  not  be  found ;  the  slaves  not  being  admissible  witnesses. 

One  of  them,  indeed,  stated,  that  a  short  time  before  Mr.  C ^^s  death. 

and  when  his  final  ruin  was  sealed,  he  had  been  brought  before  the 
magistrates  for  some  offence  against  the  meliorating  act,  and  committed 
for  want  of  bail ;  but  he  spoke,  I  believe,  from  information,  not  having 
been  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  time;  and  another  gentleman  has  since 
stated  to  me  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  no  such  commitment  had  taken 
place :  but  he  added  that  the  late  attorney-general  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Woodley, 
having  found  evidence  which  he  deemed  sufficient  to  establish  against  Mr. 

C some  punishable  act  of  maltreatment  of  the  slaves,  had  prosecuted 

him  ex  officio,  and  preferred  a  bill  of  indictment ;  which  was  thrown  out 
by  the  grand  jury.  I  cannot  now  ascertain  which  of  these  statements,  or 
whether  either  of  them,  was  correct ;  but  deem  the  latter  highly  credible,  be- 
cause it  appears^  from  papers  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
same  attorney-general  (now  I  lament  to  say  no  more)  interposed  in  other 
and  recent  cases,  to  check  the  general  infraction  of  the  meliorating  laws ;  and 
met  uniformly  with  disappointment  from  the  jurymen  of  the  island.  In  one 
of  these  cases,  we  have  seen  that  the  grand  jury  not  only  threw  out  the 
bill,  but  took  violent  offence  at  its  presentation « 

For  giving  this  case  to  the  public,  I  owe  no  apology  to  the  respectable 
gentleman  whose  name  I  have  mentioned  as  proprietor  and  lessor  of  the 
estates ;  for  the  facts  that  I  have  stated  reflect  no  reproach  on  him.  In  com- 
mitting the  destiny  of  his  slaves  to  men,  whose  treatment  of  them  he  had  na 
power  to  controul,  he  acted  indeed  as  I,  if  unfortunate  enough  to  be  the 
owner  of  such  property,  certainly  would  not  do ;  nor  should  the  law,  while 
it  recognises  the  harsh  right  of  property  in  human  beings,  permit  it  to  be 
transferred  in  a  way  that  separates  the  power  of  abusing  it,  from  the  entire 
interest  in  its  preservation.  I  have  long  since  given  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  public*  I  hold  it  a  cruel  and  wanton  extension  of  an  indefen- 
sible principle,  that  men  should  not  only  be  allowed  to  hold  and  sell  their 
fellow-creatures  as  goods  and  chattels ;  but  to  demise  them  for  a  term  of 
years,  giving  to  the  tenant  all  the  owner*s  formidable  governing  powers,  and 
reserving  only  to  himself  reversionary  rights  in  the  slaves  and  their  future  issue. 
But  such,  alas !  is  the  law;  and  such  is  the' too  frequent  practice  of  West 

*  Sec  my  volume  on  \hv  l*w  of  Slavcn-,  |».  84  (o  87. 
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India  proprietors  resident  in  Europe,  to  make  the  adoption  of  it  by  Mr 
Wells  any  stain  upon  his  character.  He  was  educated  in  England,  was 
here  when  these  estates  devolved  on  him  by  patrimonial  devise,  and  I  be- 
lieve has  never  since  visited  the  West  Indies.  He  probably,  therefore, 
thought  he  was  dealing  with  his  property  in  no  objectionable  way,  or  even 
in  the  best  way  for  the  slaves  of  an  absent  master,  when  he  was  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  lessees ;  and  certainly  could  not  anticipate  such  truly 
calamitous  results. 

But  there  is  one  possible  imputation  or  suspicion,  against  which  I  feel  it  a 
duty  to  guard  this  gentleman ;  for  as  a  member  of  tiie  West  India  body, 
with  important  interests  not  perhaps  altogether  invulnerable  by  his  fellow- 
colonists  abroad,  he  might  be  materially  prejudiced  by  it ;  I  mean  the  sup- 
picion  that  he  either  approved  of  my  giving  this  case  to  the  public,  or  in 
any  degree  enabled  me  to  do  so.  I  therefore  think  it  right  to  declare,  that  I 
have,  neither  directly  or  indirectly,  derived  any  part  of  my  information  from 
Mr.  Wells ;  and  am  confident  that  he  does  not  know,  or  siispect,  that  I  am 
possessed  of  it,  or  that  any  such  documents  as  I  have  here  referred  to^  have 
come  to  my  hands.  I  have  never  seen,  or  had  any  intercourse  with  him, 
since  he  was  a  boy  at  school ;  and  still  better  to  guard  him  from  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  kind  alluded  to,  will  add  the  reason  of  our  being  strangers  to 
each  other,  though  his  father  was  my  friend,  and  his  connections  by  mar- 
riage touch  on  the  same  family  circle  with  my  own.  It  has  been  on  my  part, 
and  probably  on  his,  because  I  have  been  proscribed  as  a  public  enemy  to 
the  sugar  colonies.  I  have,  in  consequence,  long  made  it  a  point  of  delicacy 
not  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  any  West  India  proprietor,  who  has  not 
recently  sought  for  mine. 

If  an  apology  be  thought  necessary  for  using  Mr.  Wells's  name  without 
asking  his  consent,  the  same  reasons  will,  I  trust,  fully  supply  it.  To  have 
withheld  it,  would  have  been  a  reserve  injurious  to  the  credit  of  my  state- 
ments; and  to  have  asked  his  consent  to  use  it  would  have  been  to  make  a 
request  with  which  he  could  not  in  prudence  comply.  But  tiiere  will  be  no 
such  objection  to  his  contradicting  my  statements,  if  untrue,  or  if  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  written  documents  I  refer  to  is  questioned ;  and  this  is 
another  reason  for  my  giving  the  proprietor's  name.  Any  opponent,  or  any 
reader,  who  has  the  honour  to  know  Mr.  Wells,  and  doubts  any  of  tbe  facts 
I  have  stated  as  to  the  loss  of  slaves,  or  other  matters  within  that  gentleman's 
knowledge,  may  thus  easily  put  their  truth  and  accuracy  to  the  test  of  an 
enquiry ;  and  I  am  too  well  informed  of  them  to  have  any  fear  of  the  result. 


Here  I  willingly  conclude  those  examples  of  recent  cruelties,  to  adduce 
which  I  was  defied. 

The  number  of  them  is  of  little  importance  for  the  only  purpose  I  have  in 
view, — that  of  marking  the  still  unreformed  bad  spirit  which  charactei  ises 
West  Indian  Societies  in  regard  to  such  abuses  of  a  master's  power.     It  is 
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no  'more  necessary  to  that  end  to  maltiply  examples,  than  it  is  to  count  the 
petechial  spots  on  a  feverish  patient.  A  few  of  these  will  suffice  to  mark 
the  malignant  character  of  the  disease.  But  no  thinking  man  will  believe 
that  such  abuses  could  meet  with  popular  favour,  or  impunity,  in  any  society 
in  which  they  were  of  rare  occurrence. 


THE  END. 


Littlewood  Sc  Co.  Priaters,  Old  Bailey. 


